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Chronicle of Events 

JULY 1931 

2nd. 'Mtjwpul in Chirmr Forest Satym/niha f . — A verdict of not guilty on all 
the chitr^cH again*!. nil the 47 accused oil nil i'Oiiiin wu* returned by the tommon 
jury which wait trying the men under various section* of the Criminal Procedure 
<Wh» ntnl fndian Penal (Axle in whnt was popularly known an tile Hi truer 
Forest Satyagrnha Case in the court, of Session* Judge of Thaua. The Judge 
dlsng«*e:xl with the verdict of tlte jurors and pass'd orders to-day acquitting eigh- 
ieen out of the fortyseveo men. and sentenoed five to three yearn, one to 
eighteen month* ami three to six months* rigorous imprisonment each. Sixteen 
were sentence* 1 to pay linos ranging between U*. !0f» and JR 200 each. The 
eases of the remaining four was referred to the ftomltay High Court.— The pro- 
mvtition arose out of u shooting tragedy in which Mr. .Joshi. the “mandatdar of 
Pan vet. was accidentally slior duel nr. Chiroer on October 2»*. 19.T0, when fon*st 
saiyagralia was practised there. After the tragedy an official enquiry was btsti- 
nttixl following which several men were prosec irted on charges of rioting nnd 
murder. The trial was a long drawn one. in the course of which over 120 wit- 
nesses were examined for tin* iwnsrettifau. The trial itselT lasted Orel* three month- 
in the Sessions CVmrt. 

3rd. J/j ynirnsingb Train Itobhrry A dnriug Hail way robber? was committed on 
the Assam Bengal Hnilwnv near Oomxpar (My men si ugh) .inaction. It appeared 
on enquiry that Government money amonntiag to Us. l.flHS was Iwiqg carried 
Irr the Civil Court peons for paying the stall of Civil Coma offices at Jnwnrgattj. 
When the train steamed oil* from Ofmripur three perscrus of whom two were 
armed with r» solvers and one with dagger got into the moving twin and deman- 
ded the money* on the point of revolver*. Money was handed over to fhedaeoit* 
who got down and escaped. Before their departure they w timed the passengers 
not to make any fuss about the matter. 

4th. Trade Fnion Congress Breaks hji hi Cm fusion : — The All-India Trade i'nion 
Congress, which met in Calcutta, adjourned indefinitely on the next day utter noon 
following uproarious conduct by the Bombay Communist group, who opened the 
proceedings on the first day with shouts of ‘Down with Gandhi*, ‘Down with the 
Congress leaden*, ‘Down with the Round Table Conference. and 'Down with the 
Delhi Truce-wallahs.* On the 5th. the mooting of the executive witness- 
ed .a scuffle between the extremists and the moderates, followed later 
by the former forcing an entrance to the executive meeting for moving a censure 
motion against the president, Mr. Subhaa Chandra Rose, which was lost by 20 
votes to 24. The object of the communists was to secure full execu- 
tive control of the Congress. Mr. Bose promptly adjourned the session, which 
had received messages of sympathy from Lord Patterson, Mr. Kenner Brockway. 
lard Buxton. Mr. Maxton and Mr. Saklatwala. 

.7th. IHnnh Quota Executed.— Dinesh Gunta sentenced to death in connection with 
the murder of Col. Simpson. Inspector-General of Prisons, Bengal, was hanged in 
-the Alipur Central Jail. His body was cremated in the jail grounds according to 
Hindu rites. 

13th. Police Firing in Srinagar Nine Mahomedans were killed, and scores of others 
were wounded, several of them being of a serious (nature, in consequence of an 
attempt by Mahomedan sympathisers to storm the jail where one of their number, 
hailing from Peshawar, charged with delivering an alleged inflammatory speech 
against Hindus, was to have been tried by the District Magistrate. There was panic in 
the city. Armed with sticks, stones, clubs and other weapons, the mob overpowered 
the prison guard, whereupon, the police reserves were summoned. A* the 

2 
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Mahomedana continued to attack the jail, the police were ordered to open fire. 
Within an incredibly abort time, nine demonstrators fell dead from buekshot 
wounds, while scores of others were wounded.— The trouble was said to hare had 
its origin in Jammu a month ago when a Hindu sergeant of police, it was alleged, 
profaned the Koran belonging to a Muslim policeman by throwing it on the 
floor because the policeman failed to appear for inspection. Both were tried with 
the malt that the Muslim policeman was dismissed and the Hindu sergeant was 
retired. This was said to hare caused a tumult in Mahomedan circles who asserted 
that the Hindu sergeant had not been adequatly punished. An ugly feature of 
the disturbance was that the Mahomedens cut the telephone line from the jail to 
the palace and the police headquarters so as to prerent news of the assault reaching 
the Gorernment authorities. This the police said was evidence that the assailants 
had plotted their raid on the prisou with great care and sereral days in ndrancc. 

16th. Mob shine at PudukoCteii Pudukottah, a small State near Trichinopoly, 
was under mob rale following a hartal as a protest against the enhanced property 
tax. Disaatisfied at the reply of the President of the Council of Administration 
to prayers to cancel the tax forthwith, a mob collected near the President's 
bungalow and indulged in violent demonstrations. The Police opened fire, killing 
one and injuring several others, which only further infuriated the mob who over- 
powered the ponce and the military, looted the bungalow of the President and one 
or two Police Officers, set fire to court records and Bar Library, attacked and 
broke open the iaH injuring the jailor and set the prisoners at liberty. Due 
to the intervention of the ex-Dewan, the mob was pacified by revocation of the 
new tax. The President of the Council, the Dewan and prominent officiate were 
escorted to places of safety wherefrom- they went to Trichinopoly.. The Additional 
Chief Magistrate, promulgated an order under Section 144 prohibiting the asesmbly 
of five or more persons in any public street or thoroughfare- This was 
made known to the public by beat of tom tom throughout the town. The Durbar 
issued a communique wherein they notified two commission* of enquiry and 
also stated that the repeat of the tax which was obtained under duress will be 
reconsidered. Meanwhile trouble continued in various other parts of the 
state,, and in the city itself business was resumed only partiaHv ana most of the 
shops remained closed. 

2 1st. ML If. Boy arrested at Bombay M. N. Roy who recently returned to India 
from Germany was arrested in Bombay. On receipt of information that Roy was 
redding in u boose at Bycntla, a strong force of police under the Com- 
missioner of Policy raided the house at 5 in the morning and placed Boy under 
arrest under section 121-A, I. P. C (waging war against the King). A. A. Sheikh, 
Bombay secretary of the AU-India Trade Union Congress, and M. R. Shete, 
secretary of the Bombay Medical Practitioners Union, were arrested for 
harbouring Roy. 

22nd* Atteinut on Bombay (i over nor An attempt was made on the life of 6ir 

Ernest notion, acting Governor of Bombay, at Poona. Just as Hit 
Excellency was entering the reading room of the library at Fergusson College, a 
student named Vasudev Balwant Ctogate fired two revolver shots at him. The 
first round hit hit coat just above the heart but was slopped by the metal stud 
of the pocket book. The second rousd went wide and could not be traced. 
Hit Excellency overpowered the student who waa taken into custody. Another 
revolver daily loaded with live rounds was found with the student in addition to 
the one he used. His Exelleocy was quite unhurt. After the arrest of the 
assailant Sir Ernest Hotson went round the college as though nothing had hap- 
pened and fulfilled his programme and returned to the Government House. 

Makatwuni'e Condemnation of the Outrage Iu the course of an article in* the 
< Navajivan n strongly condemning the attempt on the Bombay Governor at Poona, 
Mahatmaji wrote ‘‘Such deeds redounded not to the glory of India but to her 
ill-fame. By such deeds, India's fitness for Swaraj was not increased. Swaraj 
for such a great and ancient country could not be woo by treacherous murders. 
Swaraj did not mean the mere leaving of India by Englishmen. It meant powar 
to administer the affairs of the country by and for the people. This power could 
not be obtained merely by Englishmen leaving India or by their destruetioo. 
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That power could be obtained by serving the countless dumb peasants. Suppose 
a few thousands or more murderers succeeded in murdering all Englishman, 
would they be able to conduct the administration of India ? They wo;:M murder 
in their murderous intoxication those whom they did not like. ’ 

23rd. Punjab Mail outran*! : Military officer stabbed There was an attempt to 
murder two military officers who were travelling by the Punjab Msii to Poona 
And occupied a first class compartment. They received serious stab injuries and 
their dog was killed. The assailants cseai«d. One of tho officers was sleeping 
ou a lower berth and the other on a upper bunk. The assailants jumped off 
the running train in full speed in tne Mandwa Cbandni jungle. One of the 
injured officers died subsequently while the other recovered. 


27th. Alipore Judge shot dead Mr. R. It. Garlic, district and sessions judge, 24 
Parganas, was shot dead in hi* court room by a Bengali at about. 2 o'clock ; n the 
afternoon. The assailant was shot dead by the police immediately following 
the incident. 

Punjab States' Peoples Confirmer A string of eighteen resolutions were passed 
in camera by the Subjects Committee of the Punjab States' People’s 
Conference after the Conference had been declared unlawful and dispers'd. 
One resolution emphatically repudiated the scheme of Federation adumbrated 
at the Round Table Conference on the grouud that the wishes of the 
States’ Subjects were not consulted either by tho Princes or by the 
British Government, that it involves division of paramounicy which besides being 
highly inconsistent with the true spirit and principles of Federation was bound to 
work as a handicap on the progress of the country and that it ship out the 
primary right of intervention in cases of misrule. The Subjects Committee also 
resolved demanding not less than 00 per root remission of land revenue in the 
.States, strongly protesting against the net ion of the local authorities in arresting 
Sardul Singh and prohibiting the holding of the Conference under Section 144 
and recording a protest against the repressive i>olicy of “persecutions and prose- 
cutions'' in the several Punjab States including Patiala, .find, MalcrkotlA and 
Xftban. 

00th Gandhi ji C a & tenuis the lihoyat Siny/t Cult : — M. Gaiklbi. in an article, in 
“Young India" congratulated His Excellency Sir E. Hotson on his providential 
escape and warned believers in violence to take a lesson from "this happy tra- 
gedy" -happy because none has suffered but the assailant. Continuing M. Gan- 
dhi wrote ■ ‘Bhagat Smgh worship has done and is doing incalculable harm to 
the country. Bhagat Singh's character, about which 1 had heard so much from 
reliable sources, carried me away and identified roe with the cautious and 
balanced resolution passed at Karachi. I regret to observe that the caution has 
been thrown to the winds, the deed itself being worshipped as if it is worthy of 
emulation. The result is goondaism and degradation wherever this mad worship 
is being performed." Mahatma Gandhi wrote that it was the peremptory duty of 
the All India Congress Committee to condemn at the forthcoming meeting the 
treacherous outrage and reiterate its policy of non-violence in uneqnitocal terms. 
Mah&tmaji asked the Government not to take any repressive measure to cheek 
these crimes. The Government should deal with the cause of the dscasc. ‘‘Any 
Government action in excess of tbe demands for the common law will simply 
intensify the madness and make the task cf believers in non-violence more 
difficult than it already is". 

7 he Liberal federation .—The 13th annual session of the National Liberal 
Federation of India opened at Bombay at the Cowasjee Jchangir Hall with Mr. 
C. Y. Chintamani, in tbe chair, in the presence of over 400 dilutes, and a 
lam number of distinguished visitors. Sir Chi man la! Setalvad, Sir Phiroze 
Sethna, Sir Pursbothamdas Thakurdas, Sir Chunilal Mehta, Mrs. Sarojinf Naidu, 
Mr. G. A. Xatesan, Mr. K. Natarajan, Pundit Hirdaynath Kunzru, Mr. B. 8. 
Kamat. Mr. N. M. Joshi. Dewan Bahadur Godbole and some members of the 
Young Menu European Association were present. 
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3rd fj’.nth of Xwf/wr Conn rests Leader -Death occurred alter a fortnight's ill net* 
ol Mr. Xilakanthurao l-dboji (’‘Dacia Ssibcb"). a oromincnl member of the 
Nagpur Bar and a staunch Congressman. Among those who participated in the 
fiinvr.il procession wore the Hon'ble Sir M. B. Dndabhoy. Mr. M. V. Abhyankar 
and Dr. B. S. Moonje. 


Await on i low bo ft Nationalist Muslims : — Wild orgy of hooliganism was 
witnessed at .Jin nob Hall. Bombay when a number of Muslim hooligans 
Hindu ilflKtimlly attempts on the lives of prominent Nationalist Muslim 
lenders and Congressmen. Mr. S, A. Brclvi whs providentially saved from being 
tabbed in the back as he was getting out. of the hall. Other leaders fared 
equally badly. Mr. M. C. Chagla, Mr. Abklnlli .lafferbbni. and Mr. Gnnpaii Shankar 
along with* prominent Muslim Congressmen were the special target of the 
hooligans* wrath The duy*» casualities included 13 injured |»em>na eight uf whom 
were detained in Cungres** Hospital. 

8th. Hindu Mttho So hit a On/feran c The Idtli session of the All-India Hindu 
Mnh .1 Sabha commenced its session at. Akola in the presence of a large gathering 
off delegates and visitors under the presideney of Mr. C. Vijiaraghavnchariar. 

■ht m iat’itf- 1 Inna Conference : The oi>cning session of the .Itimiat-ul-Ulems 
Conference was held in the Mayo Hall. Allahabad under the presidency of 
Maulnna Hasrnt Mohani. 

Sen Cotojrv** Finn Ilui t"/ m fitnnhuy : In torrential rains a large gntbering 
n-scmbled ir« the Congress House in Bombay, when Mr. Vnllabhbbai Patel in the 
presence of the members of the Working Committee and other prominent 
Congress leaders, hoisted the newly-designed Congress flag. Mr. Vnltabhbhai 
addressing the gathering said that they had to change tin* old flag because of the 
communal colour given to the present flag, which was not much different from 
the old. He exhorted everybody to guard the honour of the new flag as 
zealously as they guarded the honour of the old one. 

t \ /*. Mtjsh tn Conference : — The C. I*. Moslem Conference w;i« held at Allahabad 
under the presidency of Maulunn ishnukal Alt. who in the course of his address, said 
i hat they did not want, the Nehru Report. Their Moslem Congress friends will before 
long realise that, they had been "cruelly deceived" and had been made a cat span 
by Mr. Gandhi and their Congress co-worker*. There was not the least doubt 
that, an overwhelming majority of Mussulmans stood by the demands of the Ail- 
India Moslem Conference formulated at Delhi. 

10th. Gandhi ji Exposes Official Sabotage Tactics : -Mahatma Gandhi released for 
publication the Congress Charge-Sheet against officialdom tin various Provinces. 
If was an exposure of the sabotage tactics of the bureaucracy to undermine the 
whole basis of the Gandhi- Irwin Settlement. The document threw lurid light 
on the bureaucratic mentality in regard to the implementing of the terms of the 
s t dement. No Province was exempt from the charges of either coercion. persc«-n- 
tiop. terrorism or harassment in some form or other. 

2 1st. Mtempt On Dacca C o nun Union? r : Assailant IXlujks After Chase Mr. 
Alexander Cassell*. Commissioner. Dacca Division, was shot in his thigh by 
a* young man at Tangail. Mr. Cassells, who was on official duly, was going 
on foot to inspect the Central Co-operative Bank accompankd by the .Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate and the Chairman of the Municipality ; suddenly a 
voting man jumped forward and fired point blauk at the Commissioner. The aim 
was untrue but the bullet hit Mr. Cassells in his thigh, causing a flesh wound. 
The assailant then turned and fled. He was. however, chased by the Magistrate 
but managed to escape in the uproar. 

22nd. tSenvlrs* Co' tunnu Against Students Must Slap: &jwe Ha in laths From 
Dr, 1'rtjnhart ; All-Calcutta Students' Cun fere me "I do protest most 
earnest lv on behalf ot the stud ml cotnmun again*! wholesale condemnation ol 
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the class to which you belong. No class should be condemned because of the 
evil deeds of some of its members. If this were allowed, what Has* in any 
society would stand clear of nil reproach ? It is a gross injustice to speak as if 
colleges and schools at the present day were nothing but factories for the 
production of potential assassins”— these remarks were made by Dr. W. H. 
Urqubart, cx- Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Cniversity and Principal of the 
•Scottish Clittrchis College in inaugurating the All Calcutta Students' Conference 
which met in a tastefully-decorated |iatidal in Calcutta to-day.— In his address 
Achaiya Kripaluni, the President of the Conference, said “The problem before 
you is sun tendons. It is not merely a political problem. It embraces the 

whole of life in fill its various departments.” “Political activity waa 

intimately connect'd with morality, with social reform, with economics and with 
welfare woik in general." 

23rd. Official Counter-Charge against Congress : — The Government of India 
iHNiictl a statement in defence of the conduct of the Provincial Governments. 
The Simla statement was not u counter charge-sheet as was generally speculated in 
political circles. On the contrary it was in effect a feeble defence of the policy of 
peoecution and Urrorism com plained of by Mahatma Gandhi. Pure Fid ion” 
"without foundation” “untrue" were the terms freely used in reply to some of 
the charges levelled against officialdom in various provinces. Wherever, however, 
the Congress charge sheet could not be repudiated specious attempts were made to 
explain it away. The following quotation is an illustration of this attempt:- - 
’The police were not used directly for the collection of land revenue ; but they 
were tHkcn only to a few villages which the revenue, officers were afraid to vi-i* 
for the purpose of collecting land revenue without the support of the police." 
In a number of cases the Government replies characterised the Congress charge as 
vague and. therefore, beyond investigation, while in others the argument was 
advanced that they did not come under the terms of the tSctlkincnl. In short 
in the latter co*cs the Government position was: "what is not explicit is not 
implicit." 

28th. Agreement between Gandhiji and Government of India : — ‘ The Government of 
India published today the terms of this settlement with Giiiidhtji. It was 
emphasised that the Delhi Pact remained operative, and that the Gongn^s would 
be represented at the Round Table Conference by Mr. Gandhi. The Government 
of India, in full agreement with the Bombay Government, ordered an 
enquiry into the allegations that Kbaicdars in eleven villages of Bardoli Tnluka 
wire compelled by coercion to pay revenue in excess of what would havo been 
demanded if the standard adopiccf in other villages were given effect to, Mr. It. 
G. Gordon. Collector of would hold the enquiry. The Government 

wue no 1 prepared for un enquiry in any oilier area. Any complaints of a general 
nature might be dealt with in accordance with the ordinary administrative pro- 
cedure and an enquiry might be held if the Loral Government agrees. 

29th. Gmnl/ujt Sail* [nr London : - Scenes of enthusiasm unprecedented in I be 
history of the city of Bombay were witnessed to-day when 8. 8. “Rajputaua" 
sailed for England with Mahatma Gandhi aboard. The city wore a 
holiday appearance, particularly in Indian quarters where shops remained closed 
while Congressmen in their thousands wended their way first to the Esplanade 
Maidan where Gandhiji addressed a meeting and thence to lb€ Ballard Pier to give, 
their leader a hearty send-off. Mahatma Gandhi was being accompanied to England 
by his son. IXvadas Gandhi, two secretaries and Miss Slade (Mirahcn). Other 
delegates to the Round fable Conference, sailing by the same boat, were Sir 
Prabbashankar PaMani. His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, the Raja of Korea 
nud Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

(Jamlhiji * I’artunj Mahal maji. in the course of a message to the Pres;* 

jiiht *v«fore his departure. said "Though 1 see nothing on the horizon to 
warrant hope, being a *>orn optimist, 1 am coping against hope. My faith is in 
God and He seems to have made my way clear for me to go to fan: Ion. ihete- 
fosc I expect He will use me as His instrument for the Venice of humanity. 
For me service o; India is identical with the scivicu <1 humai.ity. ’though 
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Congress may be repudiated by sections of the people of India, it aims at re* 
printing the whole of India and, therefore, to deserve the trust that had been 
reposed iu me and imposed upon i&\ I shall endeavour to represent cvcty interest, 
that does not ronfiicL with the interests of tho dumb millions for whom the 
Congress predominantly exists. - ' 

30th. Police Inspector shot dead in Chittagong Khan Bahadur Ash&nuil«b. 
Police Inspector, Chittagong, wan snot dead in the evening by an assailant mid to 
be a Hindu youth of about It) at Nizam at pollan grounds.* The deceased went to 
witness the football final, in which he was interested. After the play was over, 
when the Khan Bahadur and others were rejoicing over winning the Railway Cup. 
the assailant suddenly went close, and whipping out n revolver, aimed several 
shots at him. one piercing the heart. A Sub* Inspector, standing near by immedia- 
tely cant urea the assailant, receiving wounds during the struggle.— Khan Baha- 
dur Asnanulluh supervised the investigation into the Armoury Raid Cace and 
the enquiries anent the absconders. 

3lst. Reign of Tenor at Chittagong : Reprisals f»r Axitunolfa Murder : — A 

reign of terror was experienced at Chittagong when >i maddened mob stormed 
the business area. All classes of shops wire looted, safes were broken 

open and the contents distributed. Many buildings were set ablaze aod 
houses were stoned. The damage was estimated at n crorc of rupees. The total 
number of casualties could not no ascertained but the senier Deputy Magistrate 
bad his head fractured and several were detained in Hospital. Many chops 
were completely gutted. The attacks were confined to the. Hindu business area, 
namely, Ander Kills, Terri Bazar, Bux»f Hal and Ohnktni. (Moth shop-keepers, 

jewellers, goldsmiths and general merchants, all suffered, the streets being littered 

with looted articles. The situaliou was brought, under control at five in the 
afternoon, after which the curfew order was brought into force indefinitely. 


SEPTEMBER 1931 


7th. ZV /»’. T.C. : Frtpral Structure Cjm nittee Meeting : — Th«* Bound Table Cun- 
fere neo entered on its second and more important phase, with the meeting of the 
Federal Structure Committee. The Committee met at S\ James’ Palace under 
the presidency of I/>rd San key. The meeting, however, was not very encouraging. 
The Premier and Lord Sankcy, while not affirming the late Government’s policy, 
expressed sympathy and goodwill. But Sir Samuel Hoarc reiterated the unalter- 
ed Conservative position. Important menor&nda supplied to the membero to faci- 
litate discussion contained an interesting tabular statement comparing the recom- 
mendations of the Round Table Conference with the Simon Report, the Indian 
Central and Provincial Go vein menu' despatches, and the Nehru report. 

Mr, A\ C, Rug Passes A*rag>- Mr. K. C. Roy. who faiulod in the Legislative 
Assembly, passed away at 4-30 p. m. at the Ripon Hospital from a stroke of 
paralysis. H* wan the founder of the Associated Press of India, and one of the 
oldest journalists in India. The funeral took place on the next day. and a large 
uumber of officials and non -officials attended. 

Uth. Tamil Mad Xattjanan Confer/ nee The Tamil Nad Xaujawao Conference was 
held at Erode under the presidency of Mr. Kirandas, in the absence of Mr. 
Hubashchandra Bose.— Mr. J. fcf. Kannaopar hoisted the Xaujawao flag in front of 
(he conference panda) and. in doing so, he said that the Xaujawau Sabha stood 
for the attainment of lull Swaraj, removal of uotouchability and abolition of 
superstitious customs.— Srimathi G. Dungs Bai, iu her opening address, said that 
the youth must usher in the new era when the age-long domination of caste and 
class must vanish. Then she dealt with the disabilities of women in India and 
urged the necessity of the economic emancipation of women.— Mr. Kirandas said 
that the youths of a country were the torch-bcarcrs of its destiny and it needed 
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great sacrifice on the part of India’s youth to attain the goat of complete 
independence. 

12th. Tamil Natl Women* Conference The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 
commenced its session at Erode. Srimathi Padmavathi Aaher. in welcoming the 
delegates, appealed to women to come forward aud Join the army of national 
workers ana strengthen the hands of Gandhiji by pushing on the constructive 
work of the Congress.— Sri mathi Sara I ft Devi of Ctkal then delivered her presi- 
dent >k 1 address, in which she pleaded for the removal of social evils which had 
crept. into the society in India. 

Gandhiji s Arrival in London No untoward circumstances except had weather 
:n leaded Gandhi ji‘« arrival in London. Crowds thronged the streets both iu 
Folkestone and in London. There were rmnours of an intended rag by students 
Imt a strong police force guarded the approaches to the Friends 1 House, Euston 
where an overflowing reception was held at b o’clock attended by a thousand 
people. The enthusiastic audience represented the Churches, political parties, 
missionary societies. Arts Literature, Trades Unions, the Women’s Movement, 
remperancc organisations and many other branches of public life. Mr. Laurence 
Housmnn presided and, after a brief silence, extended a cordial welcome on 
behalf of all English friends to the Mahatma, assuring him that there was in this 
country a growing body of resolute goodwill towards India which would not be 
altered or diminished even if the Conference failed. 

13th. Gandhi/ i' & Broadcast t<> America : —Broadcasting for half an hour to 
America from Kingsley Hall, Gandhiji said that hitherto nations bad fought 
like brutes. But Indians felt that the law governing brute creation was not the 
law that should guide the human race. He would personally wait, if necessary, 
for ages rather than seek to attain freedom of India by oloody means. The 
world was sick to death of blood-spilling and he flattered himself with the belief 
that perhaps it would be the privilege of India to show the world the way our. 
Gandhiji invited all the great nations of the earth heartily to co-operate with 
India iu their mighty struggle. He emphasised that in the struggle for self- 
purification Indians had assigued the foremost place to the removal of the curse 
of drink. He regretted that in the fight against drink and drugs they 
had not received the co-operation of the rulers. He appealed to the cousciencc 
of the world on behalf of the semi-starved millions of India. 

Mysore Peoples Party Conference The first Mysore People’s Party Conference 
was held at Chennapatua under the presidency of Mr. D. S. Mallappa. The 
President, in the course of his speech, condemned the policy of the Mysore 
Government in regard to the National Flag and prohibition of peaceful picketing. 
The speaker printed out the need for responsible government.— The Conference 
passed a number of resolutions, chief am>ng them being the demand for respon- 
sible government in the State, condemning the attitude of the Government 
towards picketing, support to the Tagadur Kbadi centre, and a strong appeal to 
the Government to effect a cut in the salaries. 


14th. Viceroy's Address to the legislature “The Federal Structure Committee in 
London has already resumed its labours accompanied by the good wishes of all 
in India, and I appeal, with all the emphasis at my command, to those who have 
the interests of this great country at heart, to preserve an atmosphere of peace 
and tranquillity’, observed His Excellency Lord Willlngdon in addressing 
a joint session of both Houses of the Central Legislature in the Assembly 
Chamber. Referring to the financial situation, H. E. the Viceroy said: <4 Thfs 
is the time for those who are serving India or who owe to her their political 
and economic allegiance, to put the pubic interest above all thoughts of private 

¥ iin or political advantage. This is the appeal I wish to broadcast to the country. 

anting to inter-imperial relations. His Excellency said that widespread satis- 
faction would be felt at the fact that on the question of the Closer Union of 
East Africa, the views which the Government of India fin 11/ authorised the 
Right Hon. Mr. V. S. Sriaivas Bastri to express on their behalf before the Joint 
Committee of Parliament were in complete aecord with those of non-official Indian 
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opinion l»olh hero find in East Africa. The Government of fndin now awaited the 
report of the Committee with great inlercsf. 

15th. The R.T.C. • Gandhiji Stair* Cany,r** Demand Mahatma Gandhi spoke in 
the Federal Structure Committee for the firm time to day, the second day of the 
general discussion. Hia speech, couched in the moat moving and well chosen worth, 
created a profound impression. Gandhiji was sitting on the left, of Lord Sankev 
andtapoke seated in alow sentence. Tin* speech was not. prepared hut he periodically 
referred to the notea. He said 'hat he did not wish at any stage to 
embarrass the Government or hia colleague* at the Conference and if at any time 
he eonaidered that he waa unable to lw* of uaoful aerviee to the Conference lie 
would not hesitate to withdraw. Gaudhiji then sketched the aims of the 
Indian Xaliniifll Congress on which all classes and religions were represented. 
From the very beginning the Congress had taken up the cause of the so-called 
‘untouchables'. He then read the mandate of the Karachi Congress ami 
declared that the goal of absolute independence stated in it remained intact, lie 
would revise the view if they could convince him that the claim waa inimical to 
the interest h of the dumb millions. Ho had carefully read the premier’s statement 
on British policy and had found It fall far short of the Congress claims. 
Congress was not intent upon complete (independence in order to parade More 
the universe that they hail severed all connections with the British people. The 
mandate contemplated partnership as between two absolute peoples. While he no 
longer called himself a British subject and would rather lie called a rcM. he 
still aspired to la? a citizen not in the Empire but in the commonwealth or 
partnership. Gandhiji said that he did not minimise Britain's ability in hold 
India in subjection under sword. He reflected, ns he was nearing England that 
he should, if possible, convince the British ministers that India was a valuable 
partner in be held by the silk'll cord of love. Gandhiji then dwelt on the united 
force and possihilitos of Britain and India. He was positive iliat the Brirish 
people did not want to settle upon India a single burden 
she should not legitimately bear. On the other hand. Gandhiji 

emphasised that the Congress would never think of repudiating a single claim or 
burden it should justly discharge. — After Pandit Marian .Mohan Malaviya. 

who also spoke for the first time, hail endorsed Mnhnfmnji's remarks. Sir 

Samuel Hon re welcomed the expression of views even when con traversal hut 

thought tlmt it would lie advisable not to reply to at present lint start to work 
out details of nn All-Indian Federation within the British Empire, which 
constituted their terms of reference. 

16th. liandltiji'it Adder** In l.abonr M?tnlnrs: -Practically all Labour rank and 
tile were present in the Committee loom of the House of Commons to hear 
Gandhiji. He explained his aims mid reiterated that ho wanted Indepen- 

dence b r the sake of the dumb and scmi-stnrvod millions. Then, for twenty 
minutes, he was busy answering questions hearing almost, entirely on the indtist rial 
situation and the boycott of Lancashire cloth. In the course of the replies Mr. 
Gandhi said he was not concerned whether Indian industrialists were more 
heartless than British. He was pleading the case of the village! s from whom the 
present system drained the last drop of blood. The movement for the exclusion 
of foreign cloth was conceived wholly for their interests. Asked what India 
would do if other countries refused to buy her jute and ten, Gandhiji said 

she did not wish to force her goods on an unwilling world and must take up 

other industries. 

. Hijli Shooting Incident Determined attacks were made, it was staled in an 
official communique, ou four seotrieB by bands of detenus at the Hijli Detention 

Camp, Midnapore. One sentry had the bayonet pulled o(T his musket by his 

assailants, and mi other sentry was with difficulty saved by the timely approach 
of the patrol. The position of the sentries was undoubtedly grave and fire was 
opened to extricate them and restore control of the camp. Two detenus were 
killed, and 20 injured, four seriously. Three police officers were also injured. 
The names of the two detenus killed were Mr. San tosh Kumar Mirra, nn 
acquitted accused in the Alipore “Conspiracy” case in which many were implicat- 
ed, and Mr. Tarapada Dutta of Barisal. The bodies of the two detenus were 
brought to Calcutta, accompanied by Messrs. J. M. Sen Gupta and Subash 
Chandra Boie. A large crowd followed the bodies to the burning ghat. 
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IMk The R. T. C. : Gandhiji Demand* Govt . Proposal* Gandhiji, in bin speech 
*1 the Federal Structure Sab-Committee, complaitied about the un representative 
nature of the Committee, and appealed to Goveromeut to expedite the business 
bgr tabling their proposals. While paying a tribute to the Prince* in having 
agreed to come into the federation be hoped thnt the Princes would have the 
interests of their subjects at heart. He expressed his willingness to leave the 
question of representation of the States to the Princes themselves. He urged 
adoption of the scheme evolved by the Congress for clod ion. if adult suffrage 
was adopted. He thought that one Chamber was sufficient. He was opposed to 
representation of special interests and with regard to Europeans he said that 
they must rely on the goodwill of the people. He strougly opposed nominations 
and added that if the constituencies failed to elect representatives of certain classes, 
they should be selected or nominated by legislature. 

20th. Temporary Snxjxnsion of Gold Standard in Britain :— * As from midnight nl 
20th September Great Britain will be off the Gold Standard’-— This was the 
purport of an official communique issued from Downing Street, which stated that 
His Majesty’s Government had decided, after consultation with the Bank ot 
England, that it had become uccessurv for the time being to suspend the opera- 
tion of sub-section 2 of section I cf the Gold Staudard Act of U25 which requires 
the Bauk to sell gold at a fixed price.— An Emergency Hill was passed by 
Parliament, suspending the operation of the Aet of 1925.* The reasons which led 
to this decision were as follows : Since the middle of July funds amounting to 
more than 200 million sterling have been withdrawn from the i<nndoii market. 
During the last few days withdrawals of foreign balances had so sharply 
accelerated that the Government felt bound to take the above- mentioned decision. 
This decision will not, of course, affect the obligations of His Majesty'* Govern, 
ment or the Bank of England which are payable in foreign currencies. 

22nd. The R. 1. C. : Gandhiji on the Rnpec Question In the Federal Nruetuie 
Sub-Committee Gandhiji protested against (he manner in which action has 
been taken in regard to the rupee and said he was nimble to give the support 
which Sir S. Hoarc had requested. M. Gandhi said that while every thoughtful 
Congressman must sympathise with the British nation in the present crisis he 
expressed surprise and sorrow at the manner in which action has been taken in 
India. What pained him was the fact that the decision hud l>eon taken ovci 
heads of the legislature. This, in his view, was a striking proof of the unbending 
attitude of the Government of India. 

23rd. Gawlhiji in Manchester : — Gandhiji received four weavers from the 
mills in the immediate vicinity of Manchester. They explained to him that 
their problem was to retain a decent standard of living and n high quality of 
workmanship in the face of very keen competition from the East, unci the Indian 
boycott has come as the last straw.— M. Gundhi explained that the Congress 

attitude was not directed against Britain since the Delhi Agreement, bur. it 
favoured home industries against the industries of both Britain und Japan. M. 
Gandhi said that if Eugland and India would work in » friendly partnership, 

instead of drifting apart, he would favour Lancashire for the cloth that, they 

could not yet produce in India.— M. Gandhi had a two-hours informal 

conversation with 1C cotton employers and trade unionists and fully brought 
home his stand-point. He made it clear that hundspinniug was a social and 
economic movement and must continue in the absence of any effective substitute 
to ameliorate the condition of the masses. 

25th. Dr. Tagore Condemns Hijli Shooting Presiding over a meeting of the 
citizens of Calcutta in the Town Hal! to condemn the shooting of detenus 
at Hijli, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore aaid : “Let me, iu the beginning, confess that 
I never take pleasure in exploiting for political purposes any hurt wrought on ua. 
An outrage that is both tragic and cowardly in its brutality, as the shooting at 
Hijli proclaims itself to be, should engage our attention solely for the fake of 
tortured humanity. Wheu I find how almost contemptuously such au act of 
terrorism may be perpetrated in utter disregard of public opinion, I feel sure that 
it it but ooo more of the deterioration that has enfeebled the moral character of 

3 
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British rule in India. Our people may not hare the physical capacity to resist 
injustice, but no power can obstruct them from passing moral judgment ; and on 
their judgment mast every Government, however utterly alien it be, depend for 
its very existence.” 

Bengal Congress Dispute Ends : — The contesting parties in the Bengal Congress, 
one led by Mr. Subasn Chandra Bose and the other by Mr, J. M. Sen Gupta, 
having amicably settled the points of dispute, Mr. M. S. Aney. the arbitrator 
appointed by the Congress Working Committee, announced that the Bengal 
disputes enquiry was dropped The terms of agreemeut included the dropping of 
all complaints pending before the arbitrator, andlthc decision to hold the next 
general election of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee in January 1932, 
or as soon thereafter as possible, with the arbitrator as President to control’ the 
elections. It was agreed to form a joint executive committee consisting of an 
equal number of members from both sides, to carry on the work of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee till such time as the new committee is 
formed. 


26 th. Government Censured in Assembly on its Currency Policy "Sufficient uuto 
the day is the evil thereof”, was in effect what Sir George Schuster told the 
Assembly in defending the Secretary of State’s currency policy. But 
he gathered only forty votes in support of him as against sixty-four 

who voted for Mr. Shunmukhani Chetn's censure motion. It was a stirring 
speech with which Mr. Chetti introduced the subject to the House and 
explained it so lucidly that even laymen understood that England had linked the 
Indian rupee to gold in order to get preference for her trade in India. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir put the case with perfect frankness : “I do not trust the 
Secretary of State and what is the use of London coming to my help after I am 
bankrupt ? If this is your policy, the R. T. C. is a force and we may have to 
walk out” 

Punjab Political Conference The citizens of Jhang accorded a royal welcome 
to Baba Gurdty Singh, President-elect of the Punjab Political Conference and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and they were taken in procession to the Conference 
pandal. The national flog was hoisted by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who asked the 
people of the Punjab to prepare for the next strnggle for freedom.— Baba Gurdit 
Singh, President of the Conference in his address supported the creed of non- 
violence and asked Naujawans and workers and peasants to unite with the Con- 
gress to win freedom for the country. He strongly condemned communal dissen- 
sions and declared amidst applause that he would always give preference to free- 
dom instead of religion, because he believed slaves had no religion. He asked all 
communities to pull together to win Swaraj under the leadership of Gandhi ji. 


27 th. Ijancashire Cloth to be Preferred Provided Satisfactory Political Settlement 
is Arrived at—says Mahatma Asked by Reuter at West Bradford to clarify his 
attitude regarding favouring British cloth, M. Gandhi said that provided satisfac- 
tory political settlement was reached he would agree to prohibiting of all foreign 
cloth except Lancashire cloth which would be admitted to the extent of non- 
Indian cloth still uecesBsry to supplement India's own supply. This, however, 
wao subject to the necessary conditions about the quality and prices being mutua- 
lly arranged. There would be no discrimination against Japan but the prohibition 
would apply to all foreign cloth except British. M. Gandhi added : “If we are 
ueing some foreign cloth it will be foolish not to take from Eogland if England 
Is my partner, and take from America, Italy, Japan or any other foreign country.” 
M. Gandhi emphasised that his statement was based on India being absolutely 
free and that there would in any event be no sacrifice of India’s interests for the 
benefit of Lancashire. 

28 th* Report of Chittagong Enquiry Committee The report of the Non-official 
Enquiry Committee on disturbances in Chittagong waa released for publication 
to-day. The report waa signed by Moulana Akram Khan, Mr. B. N. Sasmal, 
Or. J. M. Das- Gupta, Mr. T. C. Goswaroi, Prof. Nripendra Chandra Banneriee. 
I| J. M. Sen-Gnpta and Mr. N. C. Sen (Secretary). The Committee recorded 
evidence of prominent citisens of Chittagong who made serious egations against 
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? 0m ?'^ .*I nTed U»e following eoncluiioDi :- 
(rf S andrf (Agasi 30) night wew the mult of concerted action by 
.%f2S5V ^K? w * b > Eu '° oe * n »nd Mehomeden police." 2. Moodej’. 

(Angnst 31 ) looting was with the knowledge of the local authorities and at ue 
I 1 »" d carried on under the protection of 

^ K.J*’anlK^ci«L the i n0 a?2' ’j t ^S d !?? nrb ¥* Ce * ,0 ° k P ,,ee X,nder order » ftOm 
iff?, aat ° ontle8 ». ^ Behind the disturbances, which had been planned, the 
notive was to terrorise people, particularly the Hindus. p 

30 th. L ord Burnham's attack on Gandhi ji : — Mr. Gandhi was undoubtedly the 
greatest enemy Britain had in India at present, declared Lord Burnham in a 
speech at reading. Referring to the Irwin-Gandhi Agreement Lord 
}* . kadhigh reaped for the high-mindedness and other 
worWtneM of Lord Irwin but he did not think Lord Irwin was any mateh ter 
Mr. Gandhi as a. politician. Ho regarded “Irwinism” aa tho quintessence of 
feebleness. Undoubtedly if that policy was persisted in by Great Britain in In- 
dia we were bound to drift into chaos and disaster. Lord Burnham deacriM the 
orations of Mr. Gandhi in England as the "crowning ignominy” of Britain. 


OCTOBER 1931. 

1st. Muslim meetM. P.'s :— An important meeting of the representative peers and 
members of the House of Commons was arranged in the Committee Room of 
ft® Commons to meet H. H. the Aga Khan, Maulana Shaukat Ali, and other 
Muslim Round Table delegates. Viscount Brentford presided. Lord Brentford in 
h is o pening speech strmsed that there was another viewpoint in India than that 
represented by Mr. Gandhi. Mussalmans had long been loyal to the King 
Emperor. They formed a great section of the population of the Empire not only 
in India but in other portions. He urged that Britain had been responsible for 
fmr dealing to all sections in India ana he hoped that whatever the outcome of 
.w 2? i rcncc reputation would be maintained.— Sir. M. Shaft, putting forth 
tne Moslem case, was of opinion that Mussalmans ought not to be deprived of 
ir? P 4 p*j « ^Parate elections until they voluntarily surrendered it.— Mr. Shau- 
kat Ali declared that Mussalmans would stretch every fibre tor peace which would 
include all sections of India. If M nasal mans’ faith was untouched they would find 
Muslims honest and they would stand by Britain through thick and thin. 


d. Special Representation (or Minorities agreed to .—The non-official Mine 
Conference, Gandhiji presiding, discussed Dr. Arabedkar’s motion for «j 


ed special representation for minorities except' Moslems and Bikha. Xt the end of 
the discussion, special representation for all minorities, except the Persia, who 
did not deaire such representation was agreed to by tne majority, Gandhiji 
dissenting. 


tok. Report on Srinagar Riots— Wild Allegations of Muslims Your Highness was 
the only person who acted with promptitude and foresight in any of the riots,” 
^ Jhe pointed observation by the Riots Enquiry Commission in their report 
signed by Sir B. Dalai, Sir Abdul Qaivum and Mr. B. R. Shwhney who recorded 
with regret that the civil executive authority exhibited neither efficiency nor tore- 
light in dealing with the distorbances or subsequently. The promptitude of the 
military forces in reaching the scene of depredation and restoring peace and order 
was praised. His Highness was the first to order the palace gums to proceed to 
Maharaignnj during the loot and the Commission held : ’'But tor tic prompt 
despatch of troops by Your Highness, the devastation in the city would have been 
terrible.— Among other striking findings of the Commission were that the firing on 
July 13 vn justified and was not prolonged beyond what was necessary and 
that all shot wounds were right in the front proving that the crowd was advanc- 
ing and not retreating.— “We axe satisfied that the allegations made by the Muha- 
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roadans aliout the military helping the Hindoc are fabricated merely to bring 
discredit on the military who saved the situation and prevented the Muslims 
from committing further depredations. In our opinion, these allegations were 
made with a view to avoiding the employment of the military on any subsequent 
similar occasion;' the Commission observed, and*.continued, “we are fully satisfied 
that every grade of Muhammadan point of view has been disclosed to us.” 

6th. Labour Party and R. T. C The Labour Party Conference at Scarborough 
unanimously passed a resolution reaffirming its belief in the right of €be Indian 
i)eoplcK to full self-government and self-determination and supporting the Round 
Table Conference us a means of establishing this right. Mr. Laasbury, moving 
the resolution, referred amid cheers, to the help and ^co-operation of Mr. Reno 
and Lord drwin and “that other great man”, Mr. Gandhi in the Round Table 
Conference. He said he pinned his faith on the goodwill of the delegates to the 
Round Table Conference, chiefly the leaders of ‘ religious sections' \ He declared 
that Labourites were going to stand for an era of friendship between Great 
Britain and India on the basis of the free co-operAtion and consent of the Indian 
people. "We stand four square for Federation and a combination of free people 
under the British Flag;* 

Labour Party Manifesto The Labour Party manifesto records the conviction 
that the summoning of the Round Table Conference by the Labour Party in 1930 
opened a new epoch in the history of Anglo-Indian relations. The Party is 
convinced that the re-assembly of the Conference offers a unique opportunity for 
friendly partnership between the two peoples. While recognising the difficulties 
to be surmounted, the Party will offer stein opposition to those seeking to pre- 
vent the Conference from bearing its full result. If returned to (tower, Labour 
will leave no stone unturned to biiug the Conference to a successful issue. The 
nationalisation of the country's banking system and the rc-opening of negotiations 
with a view to the cancellation of the war Debts and Reparations were the chief 
points of the Labour Party's election manifesto which was published over the sig- 
nature of Messrs. Henderson, dynes and Graham. 

8th. Thu R. T. C. : The Minorities Deadlock At the meeting of the Minorities Sub- 
committee Gandhiji announced the failure of the negotiations to find an agreed 
solution to the question of minorities. He said that the minorites problem oeed 
not. stand in the way of proceeding with the work of hammering out a constitution. 
He added that if a solution of the question was impossible he wonld support aoy 
scheme of private arbitration. He. therefore, suggested that the Minorities Com- 
mittee be Adjourned tine die.— £ir M. Shaft opposed the adjournment, motion of 
Gandhiji and said that it was impossible to carry on the work of the Federal 
Structure Committee without a solution of the minorities problem. Dr. Ambedkar 
also opposed the adjournment. The Premier who presided over the meeting spoke in 
the same strain as Sir M. Shaft emphasising that the minorities question shonld 
be tackled before the question of constitution-making. In conclusion he said that 
* the British Government are determined to make such improvements in the 
Government of India as will make it consistent with our own ideas, something 
capable of greater and greater expansion towards liberty. 

9th. The /?. T. C. : Lord Sanlcey's Appeal Lord San key ‘a speech in the Federal 
Structure Committee was a refreshing contrast to Mr. MacDonald's. It was 
conciliatory and sympathetic, apologising for the distraction of the British attention 
owing to the elections. Gandhiji expressed misgivings at marking time but 
thoujm the Muslims promised to refrain from obstruction of the progress of 
the Federal Sub-Committee yet they claimed the need for a communal solution 
before dealing with important issues in that committee. Lord Sankey communicated 
the <; happy news' 1 of the unanimous report of the Federal Finance sub-committee 
as a big step forward. 

Mr. Shcnrani's Reply to Sir At. Shaft A scathing criticism of the Muslim R. 
T. C. delegates was made by Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani in a speech at a public 
meeting iu Allahabad over which he presided. Mr. Sherwani said it was not true 
to say that Nationalist Muslims wanted to avoid a referendum. There was a talk 
of referendum only once, and that was in Bhopal, and the speaker hoped that 
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Nswftb Ismail Khan would hear testimony to the (act that Nationalism at onto 
took up the challenge. Mr. Sherwani was very much grieved to learn that Man- 
ias* bhankat Ali had brought himscll down to a state when he required a certi- 
ficate of loyalty from an esc-Governor of Bombay. The Moulana. the speaker 
said, might come to terms with the Biitixh people as against the Indian National 
Congress, but when the time mine. Indian Muslims would show to tho world 
that they (Muslims) were as loyal to the cause of the country as to any other 
community io India. 

1 3th. Mahatma at the Xatinnat Labour Club “I would consider it nothing if we 
had to pay million lives for liberty but 1 ho|>c the Congress will conduct its 
campaign throughout non-violently and truthfully. So whether it is with one 
life or a million that we have to pay. I nm hoping and praying that it. will 
be possible for the future historian to way that India fought and won her 
Liberty without shedding human blood." said M. Gandhi at the reception 
given by the National Labour club. 'London.— Mr. Henderson welcoming M. Gandhi 
hoped that the delegates to the Round Table Conference would git down to 
business after the election and secure n satisfactory termination of the 
Confcrncc. 

14th. Round Tabic r a' Conference trith Sir S. Home >nt. Army Question In the 

course of bis observations Sir .Samuel Hoaro said that since he had been the Air 
Minister for six years he could speak confidently on Military issues. Accordiug 
to Sir Samuel Hoare there arc three fundamental aspects : — ( 1 ) Indian defence 
has three objects, namely (a) to protect the Empire communication, (b) to 
protect England against Air attacks. ( c ) to protect Indian Frontier against 
external attack. (2) His Majesty's Government do not desire to maintain troops 
larger than Indian's own requirement a. (.'») The Indian Army was not a hidden 
reserve of Imperial defence. Further the Indian Army is not extravagantly 
equipped. As a matter of fact it is under-equipped and the Government is 
constantly reducing the size of the troops and Indinnisntion is proceeding un- 
interruptedly. Formerly Indian troops were not equipped with the latest form 
of ammunitions but they are now receiving all ammunitions supplied to the 
British troops. Finally the British troops never receive orders from others than 
the British officers. 

20th. Untouchables faith in Mahatma : Ambedhar disnnnnl . — Hundreds of 
members of the ‘ ‘depressed" classes of Bombay and the suburbs were present at a 
meeting held at Lower Parti under the presidentship of Mr. Snkhnram Buwa. 
The meeting passed a resolution expressing full confidence in Mahatma Gandhi 
repudiating Dr. Ambedkar's claim to represent all the “depressed* ' classes. The 
resolution which was moved by Mr. B. .1. Deorukhkar disapproved of separate 
electorates And demanded joint electorates and adult suffrage and approved of 
Mahatma Gandhi's suggestion in favour of co-operation. The resolution was 
carried unanimously and great enthusiasm prevailed throughout. 

22nd. Federal Structure Sub- Commit tee accepts Lord Peers Compromise.— The 
Federal Structure Sub-Committee dealing with Finance accepted a compromise 
proposed by Lord Peel whereby, firstly, the general principles laid down by the 
Finance Sub-Committee were accepted as the basis for drafting part of the cons- 
titution dealing with Finance and, secondly, there should be two committees, one 
dealing with the States' questions And the other “Fact-Finding Committee" which 
shoula start work rapiuiv and provide material on which the final decisions are 
to be taken. Further, before the end of the Round Table Conference the British 
Government should stAte its proposals and make its own recommendations 
regarding the best method of consulting the parties concerned on points still 
undecided after the committees bAve reported. Gandbiji expressed bis <|ualified 
acceptance of the course proposed, reserving the investigation of the obligations 
that the National Government should be called on to shoulder and the question of 
Balt Tax. 

23rd. Xo-lax Campaign : Peasants * Conference at Allahabad : — A resolution 

was passed by the Peasants 1 Conference at Allahabad, emphasising that rent 
remissions in that district wire inadequate and that there appeared to be no 
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olher alternative than to restart the no-tax campaign under the guidance of the 
Congress. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who was present, said that he was ready 
to resume the struggle as Mahatma Gandhi had cabled permitting them to take 
any steps they thought desirable in the Allahabad distinct.— Questioned during 
an interview in London whether the interpretation could be given his cable to 
Pandit Jawaharlal that he was not giving the Ronnd Table Conference a chance, 
Gandhiji said that his message had nothing to do with the working of the 
Conference and referred only to the situation in the United Provinces. 

24th. Punjab Nationalist Conference Dr. An sari, in his address to the Punjab 
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Congfess for a communal settlement was more or less identical with the one 
prepared by his party. Dr. Ansari continued : I repudiate the false charge, 
that Notionalist Muslims are a mere echo of the voice of the Congress Hindus or 
Sikhs. I assert, we have given a lead to the Congress and had a prominent 
share in formulating its policy. 

25tb. Punjab Nationalist Muslims support Joint-Electorates At the Punjab 
Muslim Nationalists’ Conference held at Lahore a lengthy resolution was moved by 
Mr. Muhammad Naim accepting the communal settlement passed by the Muslim 
Nationalist Party at Delhi on the 18th March. The resolution was carried with only 
two dissentient voices. Speaker after speaker supported joint-electorates with adult 
suffrage in the future constitution of India. Some declared that they would 
rather have no reforms than have another instalment of reforms with separate 
electorates. A resolution was carried amidst acclamation, placing on record the 
conference’s determination to achieve complete independence and to accept no 
constitution which did not give the future government of the country full 
control over army, finance, foreign affairs aud fiscal policy. 

28th. Dacca District Magistrate Shot at Mr. L. G. Durno, District Magistrate 
of Dacca, was shot at a little after mid-day and was removed to hospital. Whilst 
returning home from his office at 12-30 p.m. Mr. Durno stopped his car out- 
side a grocer's shop. Immediately, several men fired shots, one hitting Mr. 
Dnrno on the temple and one m the face. Passers-by chased the assailants, 
who, however, escaped. Mr. Durno was subsequently removed to the 
Presidency General Hospital at Calcutta.— Immediately following the 
outrage there were, aa indicated from reports from Dacca, omnibus raids 
by police parties on students’ messes and private houses. During these 
raids it was alleged that sergeants and constables assaulted inmates of many of 
the houses searched. The students of the Johnson Medical Mess 

assaulted and their private belongings including cash money were 
found missing after the raid.— The alleged assanlts and raid in the Johnson 
Medical Mess were, it was reported, similar to that made in August 1930 after the 
attack on late Mr. Lowman when as a result 53 students bad to take admission 
into the Mitford Hospital. 

29th. Mr. Vliliers Find at Mr. E. Villiers, President of the European Association, 
was shot at whilst sitting in his office talking to three members of the (< Royalist 
Movement”, which was recently formed in Calcutta to oppose terrorism. 
Suddeuly, a youth entered at the door, firing three shots before no was arrested. 
A bullet was extracted from Mr. Villiers* back which was only grazed. 

Bengal Criminal Law Ordinance : The Yicetoy and Governor-General 
promulgated Ordinance No. 9 of 1931 to amend temporarily the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1930, with a view to widen the scope of the existing law. 
The penal provisions of the Act were also widened by adding to Section 
14& the following Sections— 121, 124-A. 223 and 218, thereby including offences 
such as waging war or attempt to wage war against the King or harbouring 
offenders. The chief purpose of the Ordinance thus wts to enable the Bengal 
Government to arrest and detain not only those who commit or are about to 
commit certain offences, but also those who may be members of terrorist assso- 
eiations or be helping such bodies. 
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30th. Hijli Shooting Enquiry Committee's Finding The committee consisting o! 
Justice 8. C. Malik and Mr. J. D. Drummond appointed by the Bengal Govern- 
ment to inquire into the Hij!i detention camp incident on Ifith September 
submitted its report. The committee came to the conclusion that sentry 
No. 3 on some provocation gave an alarm. Some shots were fired by the sen- 
tries, after which there was a half-hearted retaliation by some of the detenus, 
followed by a regular fusillade from the sepoys and indiscriminate firing, without 
any justification, on the main building, resulting in the death of two detenus, aud 
in the infliction of injuries of several others. The -Committee added that some of 
the sepoys, with no justification, went into the building, and assaulted some of 
the detenus with lathis and bayonets, and also fired a few shots. The report 
exonerated the British camp officials of complicity in the shooting, and added that 
some of the detenus, in an aggressive mood, were ready waiting to pick a quarrel 
with the sentries. 

31st Oandhiji Condemns New Bengal Ordinance The new Bengal Ordinance was 
attacked by M G.indhi at a meeting of the Commonwealth of India league, 
London contending that th** Government already had sufficient powers. M. Gandhi 
condemned the attacks on Mr. Villiers And the District Magistrate of Dacca as 
deplorable, disgraceful and from his standpoint embarrassing, but referred to tho 
“reprisals in Chittagong for terrorist act” and also to tbc happenings at Hijli. 
There was cause and effect constituting a vicious circle. 1 ho only remedy was 
to find the root cause and give India freedom. Chittagong and Hijli, said M. 
Gandhi, were pointers inviting him to return to India but be would not hasten or 
show impatience. “I will not leave the Conference in anger. I* shall wait, 
watch, pray and plead, but I have reserved satyngrnha and if the Round Table 
Conference does not meet the Congress demands, we shall fall back on it.” M. 
Gandhi blamed the Government for the communal diHereiietM and said that if the 
Round Table Conference failed, he would not hesitate to revive non-co-operation 
and so strike a blow at the cause of disunion. 


NOVEMBER 1931 

2nd. Agrarian distress in U. I\ : — At a meeting of the U. P. Congress Committee 
the question of a “no-rent” campaign was discussed. The Committee was of 
opinion that unless immediate relief was given in the Allahabad District, as well 
as in many other districts, it would be justified in resorting to a no-rent satya- 
graba in the terms of the Simla Agreement, dated 37th August, but that before 
resorting to the extreme measure, another effort should be •made to obtain relief. 

3rd* Situation is Kashmir ' The Publicity Officer, Kashmir, stated “Nine were 
killed by military firing on 3rd November at Jammu. In oonuminaJ clash, three 
Muslims and one Hindu were killed. Hindu shop burnt and the temple 
of Ranibialuri wss looted. Pistol shuts were fired on the Military try the mob. 
Eight Hindu shops and eight Muslim shops were looted. Muslim volunteers 
paraded the street, with naked swords, which were ordered to be seised. Peace 
Committees were formed consisting of Hindu and Muslims with joint responsibi- 
lity for the peace of the city and jalbas are being dealt with under Sectiou 151 
of the Criminal Procedure Code.' ’ 

Terrorist crimes condemned bu Calcutta citizens A public meeting of the 
eitixens held in the Albert Hall, Calcutta, Mr, Subash Chandra 
Bone presiding, adopted a resolution deploring terrorist outrages, *nd appealing 
to the revolutionary element in the province to rally round the Congress banner 
and to follow its creed and programme. Mr. Subash Cbaodra Bose accused the 
Government of responsibility for the present terrorist crimes, inasmuch as they 
had failed to act in accordance with the spirit of the Truce terms, and added 
that until the Government had made up their minds to end the present chapter 
of repression, and Europeans generally changed their mentality, he could not nee 
how the terrorist movement could be checked. He referred in this conneetioo to 
the observations of a Calcutta paper, that the only core for terrorism wee 
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counter-ferrorfom am) appealed to (hr youth of Ibe country to adhere to the 
creed of non-violence mid refrain from retaliation in order tQ see hour far the 
Govern lent were prepared to meet the public demand. 

4th. Kashmir Stair Protrrtiau Ordinance The Kashmir State (Protection 
Against Disorders) Ordinance was promulgated by the Viceroy to-day. 
Jt was “to prevent assemblies of men from proceeding from British 
India into the territory of the Maharaja of Jammu and Koanmir and promoting 
disorders therein.’' There was no statement of objects and reasons attached to the 
Ordinance. The ordinance extended to the whole of the Punjab. 

5th. Muhatmaji Meets His Majesty Mahatma Gnudlii met King George for the first 
time to-day, since thirty years when His Majesty os Duke of Cornwall 
visited South Africa. M. Gandhi then presented an address on liehalf of the 
Indian community.— Bareheaded and clad in the customary loin cloth and 
shawls, the Mahatma, who was accompanied by Mrs. Sarojini Xaidu and Mr. 
Mahadcv Desai, went to the Buckingham Palace in response to the King's 
invitation to a party which was attended by all the delegates to the Round Table 
Conference. His Majesty talked for five minutes with Mahatma Gandhi. 

8tb. Uijli and Chittagong Quit-ayes Condi tutted : Urgent Cull to Mahatma to 
Return The Congress Working Commit ree at its meeting to-day condem- 
ned the Uijli and Chittagong outrages and opimd that these ‘occurrences have 
demonstrated the incompetence and inhumanity of the Government officials.’' 
The Committee urged that those found guilty in the Hijli aflairs should be 
adequately dealt with and full compensation should be given to the sufferers. lu 
conuemr.ing the new Bengal Ordinance the Committee pointed out that ’‘these 
powers of arrest are being grossly abused and that no one iu Bengal is free 
from their application." The Committee also condemned the violent attempt 
made on the fives of Messrs Diirno and Villiers and emphasised that pubfie 
violence on the part of the people can only hinder the nation in its march for 
freedom. The Committee discussed for four hours Mahatmaji's cablegram 
regarding his future programme >«»d considered hrs further continuance -in the 
Conference. The Committee also drew Mahatmaji’s Attention to the rapidly 
worsening situation iu Bengal; tho Frontier Province, the United Provinces aud 
elsewhere. 

15th. Gandhi ji addressed a mass meeting at the Friends 7 Meeting House iu London 
organised by the League of Fellowship and Reconciliation which is composed of 
representative bodies interesting themselves in international pence movement. In his 
address Mahatmaji mainly dealt with the claim of the Congress to represent the 
Indian masses. Gandhiji said : "Why does this Round Table Conference seem to be 
failing ? The answer is, because it docs not contain real representatives of the 
nation, but merely supposed representatives. It is a packed house. I t who am repre- 
senting over ninety per cent of the Indian population, am pitted against 149, or 
whatever the number of other delegates. So how can I prove that I overshadow 
the other 149. Immediately I make good that claim, you will see that my task 
More the Conference and tbd British Ministers will be easier. Unless I prove 
that the Congress represents the bulk of the people, I must go back and restart 
Civil Disobedience. Gandhiii continued : “The Congress undertakes to take charge 
of the new Government of India, and if it does not get it by negotiation, it will 
get it*by self-suffering, to avoid which I have been brought here by Lord Irwin. 
Something must have struck Lord Irwin that we had suffered sufficiently and 
that we represented the people of Iudit, otherwise it would have been wrong on 
his part to release pee#fe from prison before time, and also why should he have 
negotiated with me, if he had not recognised us as representing the nation ?” 

13th. U. P. Rents Committees Report : The Rent Committee which sat at Naiui 
Tai published its report containing a number of resolutions adopted with the ob- 
ject of bringing rents in U. P. in conformity with the present price levels. These 
proposals were, however, not accepted by the Government, which • announced re- 
missions on November Oth based ou a different principle. 
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IM. U. P. Agrarian Distress :—'] The Council of the United Provinces Congress 
Committee held a prolonged and confidential mating and among those preterit 
were Pandit Jawaharlal Schru, Pandit Govind Batlabh Pant, Mr Sherwaui, Mr. 
Sri Prakash, Mr. Tandon, and other*. Resolutions were passed emphasising that 
unless sufficient relief was forthcoming from the Government, to alleviate the 
distress of the peasantry, they will have no alternative but to % withhold 
payment of rent and revenue ; authorising the Allahabad District Con- 
gress Committee to advise the agriculturists to withhold payment of rent and 
revenue during the pendency of the negotiations with the Government. The 
Allahabad District Congress Committee accepted the Council's advice and 
printed instructions were being issued to the peasants.— On the other hand 
Government were taking every step to see if any further remissions in rent were 
possible, and Mr. Bomford, the Collector, was making a personal examination 
of each ‘‘Kata.” 

17th. Present Army an Army of Occupation : Mahahnaji States Congress Demand 
“I claim on behalf of the Congress complete control over the Army and External 
Affairs whether it was the British troops or ludinn sepoys," said Mahatma 
Gandhi in the Federal Structure Committee to-day. “The present army is 
an army of occupation. Mv position is that either I get complete control or you 
disband the entire army. The Congress has faith in itself and the masses and 
in the brave military races of India and in the Englishmen also.".. .“If the 
British people think that wc should requite a century still before the Army 
is transferred to us. the Congress will wander in wilderness for that century. 
Congress must go through that fiery ordeal, must go through the midst of 
storm and stress, through the midst of misrepresentation, through the 

midst, if necessary, of showers of bullets. That is my fundamental position. 
But if this one thing is granted. I am resourceful enough." 

18th. The R.T.C.: Britishers Demand Safeguards for Trading Rights The Federal 
Structure Committee discussed the question of commercial discrimination to-day. 
Mr. Benthall on behalf of British trading interests said that the leaders of British 
commercial opinion hod no desire to stand in the way of Indians’ constitutional 
advance on sound Iiues but unless the rights of the British commercial community 
were constitutionally protected most clearly and unequivocally, they must reserve 
their consent to the transfer of political power.— Mr. Jayakar assured Mr. Benthall 
that India did not desire any racial discrimination. Hhc had suffered from it in 
the past and when she was froe she would be careful to avoid it.— Sir Ptirnshottatn- 
das Thakurdas said that what Mr. Benthall had said indicated : “You shall not 
touch anything in which any Britisher is in ( crested and we want a provision foe 
it from now/’ That was a tali and unjustifiable order. 

!9tb* H a Rent Move in U. P. The Allahabad District Congress Cbmmittcb 
passed resolution that after having accepted the advice of the Council of the 
Provincial Congress Committee and having reconsidered the District Committee’s 
decision of the 15th November, it decided to withhold payment of rent and reve- 
nue while negotiations were pending with the Government and colled upon the 
agriculturists to do so. Printed instructions accordingly were being issued Co the 
peasants. 


The R. T. C. : Mahatmas Formulae .—At the Federal Structure Sub-Com- 
mittee, Mahatma Gandhi said that it was impossible to commit the 
Congress, much less the future Government of India to a sweeping resolution of 
the character of the formula adopted in the last session providing for no diacri- 
mfnatkm between the rights of the British Mercantile Commuuity and the Indian 
born subjects. He expected that the future Government would be constantly 
obliged to discriminate in favour of the famishing Indians against those who 
blooded riches with other privileges. Bat he said that he associated himself 
completely with the British merchants and European houses in their legitimate 
demands that there should be no racial discrimination. He proposed following 
two formulae 1. “No disqualification, not suffered by Indian-born citiren of 
the state, should bo imposed on any persons lawfully residing nr entering India 
merely on ground of race, colour or religion/’ 2. .Vo existing interest, legiti- 
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mately acquired and not conflicting with the liest interests of the nation in geuersl 
•ball be interfered with, except in accordance with law applicable to such inter- 
cuts. 

23rd. Ijorda Disnnsaion. on Terrorist Menace m In/ha : A : n Transfer of Army 
Control 1 “Drastic action must he taken to end this menace to individual liberty 
and social peace/* declared the Marquis of Lothian in the House of Lords in 
reply to a question by Lord Brentford drawing attention to murders and lout- 
rages on British citizens in India. Lord Brentford criticised the speeches of 
Mahatfha Gandhi in England and suggested a Government statement tliat under 
no circumstances would the British Army in India he handed over to Indian 
control. Lord Elibank accused Gandhiji of trying to break up the Round Table 
Conference and suggested the deportation of Mahatmaji and “his fellow cons- 
pirators to some Island in the Indian Archipelago." Lord .Snell admitted the 
seriousness of tbc situation hut said that they could not settle the problem of 
India by the policy of raid, seizure and pnuisbmcni. 

25th. Mahatmaji explains Benya l Situation Before the Federal Committee : — A t the 
Federal Structure Sub-committee Mahatma Gnnlhi made special reference to 
terrorism in India, Bengal detenus and the position of Bengal in the future cons- 
titution of India. Referring to Bengal Mahatmaji unequivocally deprivalcd terror- 
ism but he asked what would he the position of Bengal in future India when 
provincial autonomy would be granted to her ? Under the proposed scheme of 
provincial autonomy Bengal, according to Mahatma Guudhi. would not be able 
to set free her young men detained without trial or repeal Regulation III of 181S 
from the Statute Book being still controlled from tin* Centre. This was a posi- 
tion, continued tbc Mahatma, which his scheme of provincial uulouomy would 
not tolerate. Being autonomous in her internal management Bengal should Ik* 
free to release all detenus, whether rbev were called terrorists or not. and should 
have a chance to convert, these young men to the teachings of the Congress. 
‘Mr. Sen-Gupta'\ continued Mahatma Gandhi, “has come over lo this country 
with details of incidents at Chittagong and Hijli. Mr. Heu-Gnpta's erne is that 
since the signing of the Delhi Agreement Bengal has been placed beyond the pale 
of the truce terms and non-violent Congress workers are being victimised under 
the plea of suppressing terrorism. The substance of the Chittagong rcjiort signed 
by members of all parlies in Bengal is that there bad been an application of 
"Black and Tan” methods in Chittagong.” Continuing the Mahatma said the 
Government would not be able to suppress terrorism by these methods. Military 
demonstrations in the streets of Calcutta would not. frighten the terrorists nor 
would it wean Congressmen away from Civil Disobedience. 

26tb. Malaviya- Honre. ejrchanycx in Federal Committee Heated passages occurred 
in the Federal Btructure Hub-Committee while Pandit Malaviya was urgiug the 
Government to take a course which would not leave it open for critics of those 
who attended the Round Table Conference to claim that their strictures were 
justified. Pandit Malaviya docbuxxi, "You have made a recent appoint meat which 
M an indication of the policy which might possibly be pursued. ' Pandit Mala- 
viya referred to the appointment of the new Bengal Governor, whose name had 
been connected with the administration of Black and Tans in Ireland.— Sir 
Samuel Heat© laid that the Pandit was making an unfair charge against one of 
the respected public servants in Britain. But Pandit Malaviya denied that he 
brought a charge but said that he only suggested that, if that was an indication 
of the ptiticy to be pursued, he wished to protest against it 

28th. The ft. T. C.: opetiiny of the Plenary Session —The plenary session of the 
Indian Round Tame Conference opened to-day, the Premier presiding. After formal 
opening by the Premier, Lord Hsu key submitted the Federal Structure Sub-Com- 
mittee's reports dealing with legislative powers and reserved subjects and moved 
their adoption. The Premier submitted the Minorities’ report simultaneously 
interning the Conference that his offer to give a decision and the conditions 
attached to it had not been accepted. The general debate then began. Striking 
speeches were made by the Nawmb of Uhopiu, Sir H. Carr. Mr. A. Rangaiwami 
Iyengar and 8ir Manubhai Mehta. Mr. Iyengar laid emphasis on the Govern- 
meat's January pledge which const hued an undertaking to transfer power from 
Parliament to the Indian Legislature. 
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111. Second Act of R. L C. Drama Concluded The following are the salient features 
of Mr. MacDonald's announcement at the Plenary Session of the Round Table 
Conference ;1) The Government reaffirm their belief in an All India Federation 
and will pursue that path : (2) The Government are inviting the House of Com- 
mons immediately to ratify the policy contained in the aforesaid declaration ; (3) 
His Majesty's Government intend to decide .the communal question if a voluntary 
agreement is not arrived at by the communities by an early date.; (4) The Go- 
vernment intend to include in the Indian constitution the guarantee of natural 
rights of minorities on an agreed basis ; (5) A Standing Committee of the Round 
Table Conference will be constituted which His Majesty's Government will con- 
sult from time to time through the medium of the Viceroy ; (3) A Third Round 
Table Conference will be convened for the purpose of reviewing the labours of 
the Committee : (7) The North-west Froutier Province will be immediately conver- 
ted iuto a Governor's Province on the basis and within the limits of the present 
Government of India Act with due regard for si>eoial needs of that province ; (8) 
Sind will be created into a separate province, provided the financial problem can be 
solved and an attempt will be made to solve that problem , (9) Three new com- 
mittees will be appointed namely : (A) a committee to examine federal finance on 
a budgetary basis ; (B) a committee to formulate proposals regarding franchise 
and electoral constituencies ; (C) a committee to examine all such existing 
treaties with the Indian States ; (10) His Majesty's Government to assist the 
Princes in the task of distributing among the Prtoces seats allocated to the Prin- 
ces as a whole in Legislature ; til) In deference to protests from the Indian 
delegates His Majesty's Government has postponed its decision on the question 
whether only Provincial Autonomy should be introduced firBt. 

-nd. Burma Round Table Conference The second plenary session of the Burma 
Round Table Conference opened to day. Lord Peel, opening the general 
discussion, said that om task would be to seek an agreement on the 

moms by which, similarly us in the case of India, without prejudicing the pros- 
pects of the progress to the goal, certain essential interests and obligations were 
to be safeguarded until Burma gained experience of now responsibilities. The 
question whether separation was open for discussion was raised at the outset. 
Lord Peel said that tne discussion must be separated, pointing out that if the 
Conference whs unanimous in favour of union it would not have matter for dis- 
cussion. but the members would be free to oppose and by participating in the 
discussion of a separate constitution they would not be bound, but it 
would be open for them to declare their opposition to separation.^ In 
the course of the general discussion at the Conference Tharrawaddy U. Pit 
put Auti-Separationists’ ease and said they would participate in the discussion 
without prejudice to the principle of separation, but if Dominion Htatus was 
granted there was no need to press the issue for the fiiti-Scparationists would 
agree to the separation if Burma was to be free. Mr. Graham Pole said that the 
new constitution must come from Parliament, but it must rest on the goodwill 
of the people concerned. He hoped that the Conference would evolve a consti- 
tution that might be put on a permanent basis with provisions for future auto- 
matic progress in order to secure not only the stability of Government, but the 
co-operation of the people. 

4th, No-Rant Deadlock In U. P. A breakdown occurred in the negotiations which 
were proceeding between the Congress and Government representatives in respect 
of the question of rent remissions and other problems relating to the agrarian 
conditions iti the United Provinces. This breakdown was apparently the outcome 
of the resolution which the council of the United Provinces Provincial Congress 
Committee recorded at Allahabad on Nov. 15 authorising the Allahabad Congress 
Committee to advise the agriculturists to withhold payment of rent and revenue 
during the pendency of the present negotiations.— Mr. Clay, the chief secretary 
to the United Provinces Government, informed Mr. .^herwani, the President 
of the Provincial Congress Committee, in a letter received yesterday, that in view 
of the refusal of the Provincial Congress Committee council to suspend its 
resolution dated Nov. 15 authorising the Allahabad District Congress Committee 
to advise tenants to withhold payment of rents and its refusal to instruct the 
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Utter committoo to cancel the notices issued to tenants fri vine advice to with- 
hold payments, the Government have withdrawn definitely (the offer of discussion 
made in the course of correspondence by Run war Jigdish Prasad. 

6th# Bengal Provincial Conference urges intensive action Uuder the presidency of 
Sj. Hardayal Xag the special session of the Bengal Provincial Political Confer- 
ence unanimously adopted, after three hours' discussion, a resolution recording 
it as its opinion that the Gandhi- Irwin Pact had practically ended in Bengal and 
resolved that the time had arrived for the " ‘resumption of the Satyagraha 
campaign for the attainment of independence, *’ urging the people of Bengal “to 
prepare themselves for the coming fight And deciding that in the meantime a 
programme of action including intensive boycott of British goods, boycott of all 
bancs, insurance companies and steamship companies and other concerns 
controlled by Britishers and boycott of Anglo-Indian newspapers” be given effect 
to without delay. 

11th. No-Rant Preparation in U. P. ’.—Preparations for the immediate launching 
of a vigorous no-rent campaign in the districts of U. P. were being made by the 
Congress leaders of the province in right earnest. More than thousand meetings 
of peasants were held throughout the districts. Enthusiasm was high 
and determination was writ large on the faces of the peasants. Over oue lakh of 
peasants pledged themselves not to pay any rent and go through all sorts 
of sufferings to realise their object. 

Omnibus Searches and Arrests in Bengal The police appeared vigilant 
throughout the province in making raids into houses and taking young men into 
custody several of whom were subsequently placed under the Bengal Ordinance.— 
Seventeen young men arrested in Calcutta during the last week in connection 
with the find of arms and ammunition were placed before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate Who remanded them to custody. Of the total 25 young men arrested 
three were placed under the Bengal Ordinance and another three ivere dis- 
charged. Two more young men arrested in Calcutta for alleged possession of a 
revolver and three young men arrested in a village of 24 Perganas in connection 
with the arms find were also remanded to custody.— In Conn*) la, 1 following the theft 
of a loaded revolver from the bouse of a local doctor, the police simultaneously 
searched twenty -one houses and took twelve young men into custody. Raids by 
the police into bouses alleged to be ir. possession of absconders proved futile, as 
nobody could be found there.— In Rujshahi the police arrested the Secretary 
of the District Congress Committee, and two other prominent Congress workers 
in connection with no-rent eompaiern in Brikutsa.— In Chittagong the police carried 
on a number of searches in the interior villages in search of absconders but 
those searches yielded nothing. 

13th. Magistrate of Tipperah Shot Dead A dastardly outrage was perpetrated 
at Comilla at about 10 a.m. in the morning when Mr. C. G. B. Stevens, District 
Magistrate of Tipperah, was shot dead in his bungalow by two girls, named Santi 
Ghosh, student of Class VfTI of the local Girls’ High School, and Sunili Chou- 
dharv, another student of the same school. These girls, who are in their teens, 
sought an interview with the Magistrate who was shot several times in quick 
succession, while he was writing something on a petition presented by tnem. 
causing immediate death. The girls were immediately put under arrest.— A 
large number of houses in Comilla were searched in this coanectioo ; and, among 
others, Mr. Karaini Datta, a well-known Advocate, and Srimathi Indumathi 
Singh, sister of one of the alleged ring-lenders of the armoury raid in Chittagong 
were arrested. 

14th. The United Provinces Emergency Pacers Ordinance , being Ordinance 12 of 
1931. was issued to-day and simultaneously the U. P. Government issued at 
Lucknow a statement showing why they luve taken special powers to meet the situ- 
ation. The Ordinance includes provisions to control suspected persons on the lines 
of the Bengal Criminal Law Ordinance, to t&ke possession of buildings and control 
transport and impose fines on the lines of the Chittagong Ordinance. It gives 
power to collect arrears of notified liability as arrears of land revenue and makes 
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it an offence under the Press Act lor the Press in anv part of British India to 
loitinto non-payment of rent. A penalty o( two* year*’ imprisonment is 
provided for disobeying orders prohibiting a suspected person's movements and 
m0l, tns for instigation to nonpayment of a notified liability. Power is also 
taken to direct payment by the parent or guardian of the fine imposed on a younsr 
person. The Ordinance was applied to the five districts of Allahabad. Rao Bareli. 
Cnao. Cawnpore and Eta w ah. 


15th. Ajmarf Dhatcan and Swaraj Bhawan Searched : — Several places, including 
Anand Bhawan, Swaraj Bhawan, and the District and the Town Congress Offices 
as well as the Abhyudaya Press, were searched this afternoon under the new 
Ordinance, and hand bills concerning the no* rent campaign were seised in 
addition to certain other literature. 


20th. Sweeping Arrests At Daeen The Dacca Police searched 53 houses through* 
2™ the city including a female boarding house attached to the Deepnli Girls* 
High School in Wan, and the Ananda Asram of Gandaria. a h:mie for poor 
girls. The Police also arrested two women, Miss Li la bat i Nag. Head- 
mistress. Deepali girls* .School k Miss Rcimka Sen. a student of the 

Oacca Imversity. as well ns sixteen young men. mostly students. 

Ine two women were arrested under the Ordinance. In searching the 

female boarding houses, the Deputy Magistrate arranged that the search party 
should lie accompanied by women to search the persons of girls wherever 
necessary. 


21st. A/r. Purushuttamdas Tandon Sentenced Mr. I’uriishot tannin* Tnudon was 
.I fho L T ; # P. Ordinance. for disobeying the order of 

the Magistrate, prohibiting him from taking part in the meeting on 18th 
December, at the PurushottamdaH Park in Allahabad. The Magistrate sentenced 
him under Sections 12 and 13 of the Ordinance to one year s and six months' 
rigorous imprisonment, respectively, both the sentences to run concurrently. 

Pandit Krishna Kant Afalarii/a Sentenced —Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya 
W'ns sentenced by the First-Class Magistrate of Allahabad, undtr Kection 13 
of the Ordinance (disobeying an order) to six montliB : rigorous imprisonment, 
lie pleaded ‘not guilty* . saying that he had committed no offence. He 
also refused to cross-examine the witnesses. 


22nd. House-scorches in Calcutta The police raided twenty houses including 
boarding establishments in Calcutta, and arrested ten youths, including a Msho* 
raedan. The arrests were stated to have boon made in connection with the recent 
find of arms in Calcutta and Howrah. Six were discharged by the Magistrate. 

Bangiya Sera Lai Declared Vnlaufnl Association : Extensive Scorches in Cal- 
cutta -—The Government of Bengal declared the Bangiya tava Dal an 
tin lawful association as in the opinion of the Governor in Council the Dal “has 
for its object the interference with the administration of the law or with the 
maintenance of law and order. The Calcutta Arts and Crafts Exhibition in 
Lniftaranjan Avenue was raided by the police and a clay model 
depicting Indian ladies inside the jail And a police taking away picketcrs 
under arrest was seized. The officers of the special staff of the Port Police raided 
about thirty houses in north and central Calcutta. About ten young men 
including a Mahomedan were arrested. 


Allahabad Congress Office Raided by Police Under instructions from the 
Magistrate, the offices of Allahabad City and District Congress Committees were 
raided by the Police under the Ordinance and all materials confiscated and the 
premises locked up. The materials seized were collected in lorries which coolies 
refused to pull, whereupon the Police themselves pulled the carts and carried 
goods.. The Congress Lodging House on Hcwett Road, was searched 
some property taken away. 
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Formation of Bound labie Omnium : Morquio of Lotkion-C hair man of 
Fronchtee Committee Simultaneous publication in India and England of' tin 
following communique took place The Prime Minister in bis statement on 
December 1 at the concluding meeting of the Indian Round Table Conference 
announced the intention of His Majesty’s Government to constitute the following 
committees to investigate in India ana make recommendations on certain matters 
arising out of the discussion of the Round Table Conference (a) A Committee 
to investigate and advice on revision of Franchise and constituencies ; (b) A 
Committee to put to the test of detailed budgetary facts and figures the recom- 
mendation of Federal Finance Bub-Committee, and (c) A Committee to explore 
more fully the specific financial problems arising in connection with individual 
States. 

Etawah Conference Postponed The Etawah Conference which was announced 
to take place to-day was abruptly postponed. The U. P. Government 
asked for a pledge from the U. P. Congress Committee that nothing would be 
said or done dunng that Conference in furtherance of the “No-Rent” campaign 
and if such an assurance was not forthcoming the Government would be obliged 
to prevent the holding of the Conference. The Council of the U. P. Provincial 
Congress Committee refused to give such an undertaking. But, in view of the 
impending return of Gandbiji and the meeting of the Working Committee of the 
Congress, it was decided to postpone the Conference. 

24th. Ordinances for the Frontier Three more Ordinances were promulgated 
to-day by the Governor-General. They dealt with the situation in the 

North-West Frontier and were styled Nos. 13, 14 and 15 of 1931.— The 13th Ordi- 
nance confers special powers on the Frontier Government and its officers, for the 
purposes of maintaining law and order. Jt embodies several of the provisions of 
the Chittagong and U. P. Ordinances, and also contains a few new provisions.— 
Ordinance No. 14 provides against the instigation to the illegal refusal of the 
payment, of certain liabilities (to be notified) in the Frontier.— The 15th Ordinance 
makes further provision in the Frontier against Associations dangerous to the 
public peace. A Magistrate or any officer authorised by the Government, may 
take possession of a place notified as being used for the purposes of an unlawful 
Association and evict therefrom any person found therein, as well as take pos- 
session of movable property found in the place. — The Chief Commissioner of the 
North-West Frontier, in a statement supporting the three Ordinances, traced the 
general nature of the emergency which hAd necessitated the action taken. 

25tk Frontier Leader* Arretted Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan, leader of the “Red Shirts”, 
his brother Dr. Khan Sahib, the latter's non Mr. Saadnllah Khan, and Qasi Alta- 
ullah, Pleader, Marden, were arrested under Regulation III of 1818, and removed 
from the Frontier Province. The Frontier Provincial Congress Committee and 
other District Congress Committees were declared unlawful associations. 

26th. Pt. Nehru and Mr. Sherwani Arrested Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani who left Allahabad for Bombay to welcome Mahatma 
Gandhi and attend the meeting of the All-India Congress Working Committee 
were arrested on their way about 11 miles away from Allahabad under the orders 
of Mr. H. Bomford, district magistrate of Allahabad, for the alleged disobedience 
of his order passed under the IT. P. Emergency Powers Ordinance, forbidding 
them fro% leaving the municipal limits without his permission or the permission 
of the superintendent of police. 

Armts of "Rod Shirts” : The Kohat Firing After the announcement on 25th 
December that volunteer organisations connected with the “Red Shirts” Associa- 
tions were unlawful under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, some “Red Shirts,” 
dressed in their uniform appeared in batches at different parts in the Peshawar 
City. Hiey were arrested under Sec. 17 of the said Act. The rounding up of the 
“Red Shirts” continued. Resistance was offered three times at Kohat before “Red 
Shirts” could be dispersed.— A crowd of 500 appeared on the eastern tide 
of Kohat Cantonment near Bhagnagar village and refused to disperse necessitating 
a lathi charge. They persisted in their attempte and the Military was compelled 
to open fire resulting m eleven being killed and fifty being wounded. Mr. 
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, the Superintendent of Police vu inland in the note b? a done end 
one Lance head-constable was injared in the hand.— A third crowd appeared on 
the non them side of the Kohat Cantonment consisting of 2,000 Khattak Red 
Shirts. They held the Military near the Railway crossing, refusing to disperse. 
The Deputy Commissioner unsuccessfully parleyed with them and the result of 
this was that a stone was thrown at him after which the Military opened fire 
killing a number of people. 

28th. Oandhiji condemns arrests of loaders : — 4C If a fight becomes inevitable, I invite 
you to be ready for it However I won’t give up attempts to save the nation 
from the fiery ordeal ; bnt if there is not, a single ray of hope, I won’t flinch 
from inviting yon to uudergo any amount of suffering’', declared Oandhiji in the 
course of his speech at a mammoth meeting at Azad Maidan, Bombay, to* 
day. The Mahatma, at the outset, referred with grief to the arrests of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and other U. P. leaders and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and the 
recent firing near Peshawar, and asked the people not to lose their heeds but to 
keep cool and continue the Congress programme.— Soaking at the Welfare of 
India League, Oandhiji said:— The North-West Frontier Province Ordinance was 
without a parallel. The ostensible reason for promulgating it was not that some- 
thing had been done, but something that. theKhudai Khitmatgarsksight do. Replying 
to questions. Oandhiji said that if the Ordinances were repeated, be would aavlee 
the Congress to see its way to co-operate in the work of the Round Table Con- 
ference Committees shortly meeting in India, but the Ordinances now blocked 
the way. 

Oandhiji ' 3 Home Coming Precisely at 8 a.m. S.fc>. •Pilsna’ conveying Mahatmaji 
touched the wharf at Bombay. Immediately after, Surdnr Vullabhuhai Patel with 
other members of the Working Committee received OAndhiji on board the ship. 
The Sevikas presented him a Guard of Honour. 

29tb. Oandhiji' s request for In ter rim with Viceroy refused Oandhiji, on 29ih 
December, sent a telegram to H. E. the Viceroy seeking for an interview regard- 
ing the Ordinances. The Viceroy’s reply of 31st December stated that His Ex- 
cellency was not prepared to discuss with Oandhiji measures which the Govern- 
ment of India, with the full approval of His Majesty’s Government, found it 
necessary to adopt in Bengal, U. P. and the Frontier Province. Oandhiji, in his 
reply to that telegram of the Viceroy, requested His Excellency to re-consider his 
decision and to nee Oandhiji without any conditions as to the scope of discussion. 
He also stated that the Civil Disobedience resolution, parsed by the Working 
Committee of the Congress, would be suspended during the discussions. To this 
telegram of Oandhiji. the Viceroy refused to grant the interview. 
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Introduction 
I. "Govern or Get Out” 

The latter half uf the year 1931 was, politically, a period of truoe 
between the Congress and the Government and* financially, a period of 
abysmal depression and grave anxiety. The Gandhi-Irwin Phot of 
March 5 had ushered in peace in the land. But as later events showed, 
it was deceptive and passing and not real and permanent peace. The 
two illustrious authors of the Pact were of course honest in their 
hopes as to peace they so nobly and so wisely brought into being ; bnt 
©very acute observer of men and events felt that conditions both in 
India and at home” and tendencies both of thoughts and affairs, were 
not such as to make it the ending of the last phase of the Indian 
struggle and the beginning of the first act of the consummation of India's 
aspirations. The die-hards iu India and in Britain, and the so-called 
Left-wing of the advanced school of Indian politics, had not oared to 
conceal their dissatisfaction at the Pact, and had, either overtly or 
covertly, been shewing their impatience to resume what they thought must 
be a fight to a finish”. Sir S. Hoarc for instance— who was a’conservative 
member of the R.T.C., bat not yet a member of the National Govern- 
ment-said that it would be much better to face difficulties than to 
evade them. This might or might not refer to the patch-up nature of the 
truce and the unreality of the negotiations to be conducted upon its 
basis ; but there could be no doubt whatever as to the meaning of Lord 
Burnham’s assertion that Irsdnism was the quintessence of weakness. It 
was widely felt in India and by the friends of India that this represented 
not an isolated and sporadic attitude of hostility in relation to proposals 
of real and substantial concession to the Indian demand. w We must govern 
or get out”— these alternatives alone were perhaps present to a very 
considerable and powerful section of the mind of the ruling race. The 
* Manchester Guardian” wisely observed ; “The problem in India is not 
governimg or getting out. These are oowardly alternatives. We have 
governed India, and now we most help India to govern herself.” 

IL “Sincerity and Speed” 

After ages of slumber and suspended animation Asia is now rising 
and asserting herself. She is already a power that the West must reckon 
and deal with. A contented India linked to the Commonwealth of the 
British nations should be a link between Asia and Europe— the 
‘Manchester Guardian” also said. This showed that the Liberal organ 
possessed the rare gift of political imagination and sagacity, and the 
rarer sense of human justice; but it is doubtful if there were many in 
the councils of the empire “upon which the snn never sets” who wore 
disposed to give it an earnest thought as a practical proposition. Mr. 
Garvin in the Observer (which evoked a vigorous reply from Munahi 
Ishwarsarau) and Sir 8. Hoare at the Central Council of the National 
union of the Conservatives and in the House of Commons (July 9) gave 
5 
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npnrolon to opinion* which though coached in cautious language, 
w w d nevertheless the determination of ooneervative England to base 
any poHoy of Indian advanoe upon what the latter called “the basic 
question of safeguards.” And it need hardly be said that ooneervative 
En g lan d has mattered, potentially when not actually, more than either 
liberal or Labour England so far as the determination of that policy ie 
conce r ned. Of coarse Mr. Bean in the Boose of Commons Debate on 
India Office Estimates made a chivalrous defence of the Delhi Pact 
with the Congress; and said that though he could not be sore of all 
Mr. Gandhi's followers, his information was that Mr. Gandhi himself 
rep resen te d in India a great force forpeaoe. What, according to him, was 
supremely needed in the tackling of the Iodian question wts “sincerity 
and meed’. To a great balk of his audience both inside and outside 
the Hons* the supreme need in regard to the policy to be followed in 
India was however firmness and caution. 

III. The Seditious Fakib” 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the Pact was viewed with 
actions misgivings by men in both the contending parties and their 
respective allies. Non-official view as represented by the different 
European Associations in India did not take kindly to what it regarded 
as virtual surrender of British prestige and authority in India. And it 
waa widely and loudly whispered that the Pact had never been hogged 
by the true bureaucratic heart also. “The naked seditions fakir” sitting 
at the same table with the august representative of the British Sovereign 
in Indin and signing an agreement with him on matters of state policy 
and administration, was a sight that touched many on the raw. To 
Churchills and George Lloyds it meant not only the quintessence of 
defeatism and weakness, bat drinking the cup of shame and humiliation 
to its bitterest dregs. This might have been.'an extremist and alarmist 
view. But still it was just likely that the typical “sun-dried and hard- 
headed” boreancrat too did not feel very enthusiastic over an order 
of events which virtually placed an avowedly anti-government and 
subversive organisation in India and its leader in a position of oo- 
ordinate authority with the Government itself in the matter of certain 
vital questions affecting it To this line of thinking, the principle of 
Pact-making is wrong : K it tantamount to a virtual recognition by the 
oonstitated Authority of another authority parallel to ana co-ordinate 
with itself in the body politic. And the principle is doubly wrong 
where the latter has chosen to deliberately press its claims to men 
status by subversive and unconstitutional means. To students of poli- 
tics who have remembered their history — particularly that put of it 
which narrates the evolution of constitutions enlarging the rights and 
liberties of peoples— the above view may appear to be both inverted 
and sbort-aghtM. Bat mm charged with the conduct of the actual 
administration have, all over the world, been found to make a fetish 
of the actual form in which the administrative authority may have 
vested itself, even when revolution has already been stalking toe land, 
and nothing seems too sacred and sacroeant to be thrown Into the 
matting pot”. The lesson of history has been often repeated, but 
mankind 1ms been slow to Item it. 
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IV. "So-called Pact" 

One can however understand and appreciate the dislike of the 
ty pical bureaucrat for the Pact Sir S. Hoars was of oonrae too 
suited and responsible a personage to bo called a bureaucrat Ait 
did wo not find him even at hie poet of high responsibility referring to 
the so-called” Pact ? What did he exactly mean by the word *W@ilied ? 
One did not ask him and get an answer. Possibly there are many who 
onn understand the R. T. C. policy— which is a consultative ana dtH- 
bewUhro body only not empowered to' draw up and "sign, seal and 
doHssr” the final document ; but it is not easy— especially for the 
a d mM s tra tors— to understand and appreciate toe policy of Pact which 
confers on a party other than government coordinate authority to 
deteradae mat ter s of state policy and administration. 

V. A Matter of Honour 

It should be noted however that the Viceroy hhnaelf and acme 
of toe Heads of Provincial Governments had openly declared their 
wfflfog determination to stand by toe Pact, end there Is no doubt 
instructions were duly issued to all the officers concerned to observe 
toe terms of toe Phot. Sr Malcolm Hailey for instance in his message 
to toe U. P. Legislative Council in July said : "Observance of the 
Delhi Agreement is a matter of honour with Government. If these be 
breach of it, it will not be on our side.” 

VL “Aa First Constitutional Governor-General” 

As regards the principal and underlying i>olicy of the Put, those in 
positions of highest authority were not slow to impress upon the rank 
and file that the old order was changing giving place to new, and that 
the new order should he inspired by the spirit of mutual understanding 
and co-operation as the old had been by dictation and absolute control. 
Laid Irwin iu his Harrogate speech said :— India and Britain are no 
longer to meet as parties in a grim struggle, in which s u ccess of the 
one implies failure of the other, but as confederates in a great and 
noble undertaking. Ilis Excellency Lord Willingdon in hie Chelmsford 
Club speech had expressed an wish that he might go down to history 
as toe first constitutional Governor-General of India — an wish .ana 
ambition he still cherished when the year was drawing to a dose and 
the curtain was about to be rung down on collapse of the Delhi 
Agreement and burial of the truce. He was addressing the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta. That was on the 7th of December. 
Then dark and menacing clouds overcast the whole politioel firmament, 
and one was already bearing toe first rumblings of toe coming thunder 
storm. But iu July when conditions did not look quite so dismal as 
this, His Excellency addressing toe Sikh Deputation at Simla bad 
pointed at the Mae sky end fair heaven lying behind dark clouds of 
conflicting claims spread over the constitutional firmament of toe 
moment, and observed that if the fog was to be lifted, spirit of mutual 
understanding and co-operation must prevail where distrust and suspicion 
emteo. 
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VII. “AS £ ABSENT OF THE COVIXG OhDER” 

All tfaw was of coum meant as a vindication of the p-huprif end 
policy of the Agreement which, as we have seen, was not aach as to 
appeal to the tone bureaneratic conscience and inspire the taw bureau- 
cmtic heart. Government by dictation and coercion was to give pboe 
to government by consultation and agreement — tide is what the coming 
order meant. And we have had just an earnest of the new order m 
things in the fact that Lord Irwin as the r epr e se ntative of the British 
and Indian Governments entered into an agreement with 
Gandhi as the representative of the “only democratic and national” 
political organisation in India with a view to adjusting certain 
differences between them over certain important questions of Indian 
policy and administration. The fact that they met as parties to an 
Agreement was an earnest of the greater fact that they would also meet 
"as confederates in a great and noble undertaking.’' The band that 
signs the agreement to suspend civil disobedience and observe eertain 
other terms should also be the hand that would collaborate to draw up 
the scheme for self-governing India and ratify the Statute of West- 
minister when it should come. 

VIII. The Bed Tape and CoxvrrrrnosAi. Tether 
It was this implication and promise of the Agreement which made 
it ao important a document both for those who would fain maintain the 
status quo and those who would like to see it changed root and branch. 
Conservatives feared it and bureaucrats chafed under it just because 
they thought that established and constituted authority was yielding and 
surrendering to forces that challenged it and would, if unchecked, 
subvert it— that it meant the beginning of the end of the British 
governance of India. Nationalists accepted it and even regarded it as 
a triumph for their cause, not because it conferred upon them any new 
rights and privileges or brought India practically any nearer to freedom, 
but because they thought that by making: the Agreement, the Govern- 
ment had definitely accepted the principle or Indian collaboration in the 
matter of actual Indian administration. The 19th January Declaration of 
the Premier had referred to a transition period !eading.to the realisation 
by India of the goal of full responsibility. Now, transition period has 
no meaning unless and until a real start has been made. And H cannot 
be supposed that a real atari has been made unless and until those in 
authority seek the co-operation of those who more than any others 
represent the will and choice of the people, in determining their policy 
ana in their working of the administration, and thua share responsibi- 
lity with them. So long as the Executive is irresponsible and the 
legislatures not truly representative and powerless, Authority should be 
prepared to sacrifice sufficient red tape and stretch its constitutional 
tether to tbfe required length in having to go in search for its true 
collaborators. It may have to turn not merely to its Executive Councils 
aad Legislatures, but also, when occasion for it should arise, to its 
sell? whw* it* politic*! proteges «»■* lodged. For under the 
existing conditions, the truly representative Indian— the elect of the 
people— he who can act as their agent and deliver the goods for them 
— may mere likely be in the latter places than in the former. Bespon- 
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dbilttjF cannot be shared with one’s own nominees or with those who, 
though elected, have been made paralytic for all purposes except for 
that of wagging their tongues. 


IX. Forces That Matter Most 

And there is no reason why Authority should feel diminisbpd when 
occasion does arise for it to unlock the cells of its political prisons 
for the purpose of finding its true collaborators and sharers of its res- 
ponsibility and control. Mr. Churchill's fling at the peace parleys in 
the Yervada Jail had been as badly conceived as aimed. There was 
simply no question of Government standing and waiting in the corridor 
of the Jail with a begging bowl in hand— -going upon its knees and 
suing for peace. No body in his senses would think that. If it is within 
the competence of the Government to promulgate Ordinances, it is 
surely within the competence of the Government to withdraw them also ; 
if it can shut up without trial men under Ordinances and Regulations, it 
can also release them when it should think it convenient or expedient 
to do so. Its red tape is long enough and its constitutional tether is 
elastic enough for such purposes. And if it chooses its colleagues and 
partners 'from amongst its late opponents and adversaries, it does so 
because in the sifting and eliminating process of the struggle it has 
found the forces that matter most in the political or other activity 'of 
the nation, with which it is wise and expedient, therefore, to form 
new attachments and alliances. For no Government, however strong, 
can permanently maintain itself at the requisite level of efficiency and 
usefulness by keeping itself detached from, or opposed to, those forces. 
History has again ana again recorded the discomfiture of those that 
attempted to do the impossible. In fact, it is the vital function of every 
living and thriving government to si£t out such elements and such 
forces in the national “medium” as can be assimilated into it with ad- 
vantage. Sometimes by such assimilation its hard shell itself is broken 
to pieces. Still it has got to be done. It must expand and grow by 
taking in those elements and forces. Otherwise, its hard shell shall 
break and it shall not survive the smash up. 

X. Bargaining with Lawlessness 


It is true that the Gandhi-lrwiu talks bad commenced when the C. D. 
Movement and the governmental reaction thereto had not yet ceased. 
That is to say, negotiations opened while hostilities still proceeded. 
In die bureaucratic appreciation of things, this raised an internal sedi- 
tious and subversive’ movement to the dignity and importance of an 
hostility between two sovereign states. It was this that made the whole 
affair of the Delhi talks especially repugnant to some official and non- 
official quarters. It was like listening to and dealing with an opponent 
who had not yet laid down his arms. It was to make the cessation of 
a subversive and unlawful activity dependent upon the Government 
having first agreed to offer certain terms and fulfil certain conditions. 
Bluntly put, it was tantamount to bargaining with lawlessness and 
unconstitution&lity. It was known that the Delhi negotiations had almost 
been wrecked upon the question of an enquiry into alleged police 
excesses and some other allied matters. And it was no wonder Gov- 
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ernmeut could not be expected to lightly let down its own offioen nor 
light-heartedly hang its own authority. 

XT. Emergency Methods of Reform 

And yet apart from the question of the proposed enquiry# the 
average bureaucratic appreciation of the position was again superficial 
and wrong. They talk of extraordinary measures in relatiou to emer- 
gencies or extraordinary circumstances. Now# extraordinary devices 
may be necessary not merely for the purpose of government maintain- 
ing its stability, political and financial, but also for the purpose of 
government enlarging and broadening its foundations in the will and 
consent of the people. That is to say, occasion may arise for emergency 
measures and methods of readjustment and reform also. When forces 
in the land not only threaten to be but actually prove subversive, the 
emergency is one that calls for as much power to adapt and adjust to 
new and revolutionary changes as power to maintain and stabilize all 
those elements that have to be maintained and stabilized. If power and 
authority have to be assumed to deport and intern a man sometimes 
without trial, courage and statesmanship has also to be mastered^ to 
treat with opposing elements sometimes by conciliatory and responsive 
instead of penal and preventive action. 

XII. Political History of the Latter Half of 1931 : 

What was It ? 

The Pact had however already been a settled fact, and those who 
held the ruins of government, from the Secretary of State downwards, 
in their public utterances left no trace of doubt that they meant to 
keep their part of the engagement Still we thought it proper to allude 
to some of the deeper reasons why the Pact was not quite liked by the 
true bureaucratic heart or by the instinct of the average dominant 
class. It is important to bear this in mind, because the political 
history of the latter half of 1931 is virtually the history of the develop- 
ment of the influences, open as well.'as secret# that brought about the break 
up of the Pact with the Congress first in London and then in India. 
After the Second Settlement with Lord Willingdon in August, Mahatma 
Gandhi sailed by S. S. Rajputana to take part in the deliberations of 
the secoud session of the R. T. C., having accepted the principle of 
federation, and safeguards “in the interests of India.” The 19th January 
Declaration of the Premier had already, be it observed, committed the 
British Government to these two principles. The R. T. C. business, 
after the participation In it by the Congress, proved to be even a more 
complicated, tangled and hopeless affair than it had been when it had 
met without Congress representation and under the brooding shadow 
of the prodigious national struggle going on in India. We shall briefly 
record the main facts of the second sitting later, but we may state 
even now that though Mahatmaji did not formally withdraw from the 
Conference and though he gave his consent to some of the minor 
ma tters of detail, no body was left in any ( illusion that the Congress 
and the Government had again come to the “parting' cf ways so far 
as the fundamentals of the future Indian constitution were concerned. 
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of course did not as yet menu the break up of the Delhi 
and Simla Settlements. Those Settlements had not committed the 
Congress or Government to the acceptance by either of any proposals 
regarding the constitution made by either. They had simply suspended 
hostilities, and made certain adjustments to give relief and redress. 
The Congress had not, for instanoe, accepted the position that Army 
and Foreign Relations would continue to be administered as Grown 
Subjects under the control of the Governor General “during the transit 
Hon period", and the Government had not accepted the position that 
India would be free . to sever her connection with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations when site wanted to do so, or tbit 
the debts and. financial obligations of the Government of India 
should be a subject for scrutiny and possible repudiation. Yet whett the 
second session of the Conference ended, it was clear that the Congress 
and Government would again, sooner or later, — and as all the open and 
subterranean dispositions of the forces indicated* sooner rather thau 
later— come to grips with each other. Mahatmaji himself was of course 
not for immediately resuming hostilities; would stretch his co-operation 
to the furthest limit and give the Conference “every chance". And 
•though he parted company with the rest of the Conference on the vital 
issues, he would still help the various Committees to be sent out to 
India, provided he could usefully do so, and provided also the state of 
things in India, already very tense, did not become such as to force 
his hands and smother co-operation. At the same time he left 
ns in manner of doubt that India could not afford to rest on her 
oars, and the failure of the conference would again plunge India and 
Britain into a struggle which in point of magnitude and intensity would 
far surpass the struggle that the Delhi Agreement had cried a halt to. 
“If necessary India would sacrifice a million lives** — this is what 
Mahatmaji said. 

XIII. UNSETTLE THE SETTLED FACT 

Influences had . already been at work to unsettle the settled fact 
when Mahatmaji sailed for England; and the long-drawn episode of the 
Conference did not suppress but rather disclosed the combinations of 
forces heading for a crisis both in India and England. The difference 
between the Congress point of view and that of the commuoalist 
minorities had never been so much stressed and accentuated as they 
were during the second session of the Conference. British opinion as 
reflected in the Conference had, again, never asserted itself in so 
pronounced a manner against the fundamental demands of the Congress 
as it did daring the second session. Perhaps the third law of motion 
which makes action nnd reaction equal, or the law of electric conden- 
sation which makes the accumulation of the positive charge on one 
surface vary part passu with that on the other, was operative. In the 
face of the great challenge of “the only true representative" of a great 
national organisation in India, the “nominees” of Government (as they 
were called! felt impelled to combine and make their counter challenge 
look almost as great and formidable, 

XIV. War Mind That Still Existed 

While we say that the Agreement bad not been liked at heart f 
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a considerable section of the dominant class, official and non-official, we 
should not omit to say that it had not been liked either by a con- 
siderable section of the Indian nationalists. Not to say of the youth- 
ful votaries of the cult of violence and of communism, many of those 
who subscribed to the creed of the Congress and followed its methods, 
bad not been happy with what the Delhi conversations and labours 
had produced. Hie terms which had been offered by the leaders for 
peace during the abortive Sapru-Jayakar negotiations had not yet seen 
any sign of their sure and substantial fulfilment To some it appeared 
that wbat concessions it had made had been marie in a haggling spirit 
and not in a generous and gracious manner. This might have been 
the view of a war mind that still existed and not the view of one that 
had ceased to exist. Whatever might have been the legal construction 
and implication of the several clauses of the Document, there is no 
doubt that its great authors had meant well and had been inspired by a 
spirit of mutual accommodation and manifest goodwill. But certain inci- 
dents following upon the signing of the agreement and certain circums- 
tances connected with the practical interpretation and observance 
thereof, had gone, as we saw in a preceding Introduction, an unfortu- 
nately great length to undo the good effect of the agreement A general 
amnesty to all political convicts and undertrial prisoners should, in the 
judgment of many, have been an act of grace on the part of the 
Government that would have appealed to the human imagination of 
India and her generous heart, and thus helped to produce and main- 
tain the requisite calm atmosphere for the great constitutional labours 
to have proceeded steadily apace. No body of course expected that 
bv releasing the prisoners of violence and the so-called communists 
Government would have forthwith converted them to a political frith a 
shade milder than what they professed. Still it should not have been 
foigotten that many of these prisoners had been smarting under what 
they and many of their countrymen thought a sense of injury. Many 
youngmen had been arrested on suspicion and shut up without trial ; 
whilst some others had the misfortune of having their trial protracted 
through “an age”. These things, necessary though they might have 
been for reasons of state or otherwise, had had very widespread and 
prejudicial repercussions on the temper of the people. Now, if Govern- 
ment bad seen its way to releasing these prisoners, that act by itself 
would not of coarse have converted and “redeemed” the hardened 
“sinners” ; but it is very nearly certain that it would have evoked a 
generous response even from them, and induced them as a party to 
stay their hands during the period of the negotiations here and in 
England. And that would have produced the necessary oalm atmosphere 
as nothing* else would have produced. For, what complicated and 
marred the situation more than any other single factor was the “vicious 
circle” or “ring dance" of violent crimes and repressive measures aimed 
at them during this so-called half year of truce. Sightly or wrongly, 
the party of violence felt that the truce applied to Con gre s sm en and 
not to them, and that therefore a state of war still existed between 
them and the Government. Many wished that they too had been made 
at least a passive or sleeping partner in foe settlement Rightly or 
wrongly also, fosse youngmen of foe extreme party had been anpy 
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with the Congress for their having as they thought thrown them 
practically overboard when making truce with the Government — for 
their having failed to make their release also a condition precedent to 
any pact or settlement being made. 

XV. Disruptive Forces Gathering Momentum 

During the period of truce therefore disruptive forces not only 
continued to work but gather momentum. Two main streams of such 
influences— one in Bengal and the other in the United Provinces— and one 
other minor current in Bardoli conspired to undermine the entire 
edifice of the provisional settlement and bring it down in a crash. 
Bengal had its Chittagong and Hijli and what seemed to be retaliatory 
political assassinations and new Ordinances and exceptional methods to 
deal with the situation created by them. U. P. had its increasingly 
acute agrarian situation and the perpetual menace of the no-rent ana 
no-tax campaign and the Instigation Ordinanje ultimately promulgated 
to cope with it 

Almost as soon as the ink was dry on the paper which bore the 
signatures of the parties making the Delhi Agreement the Congress and 
the Government began to find fault with each other and quarrel as 
regards alleged lapses and breaches on the part of either and non- 
observance of the letter and spirit of the mutual engagement. The 
Congress began by complaining that the release of non-violent prisoners 
had not been proceeding apace as it should have proceeded according 
to the letter and spirit of the Agreement, and that the Government had 
not been moving with grace, earnestness and speed in this matter. And 
it proceeded to allege that magistrates here ana there had been interfer- 
ing with peaceful picketing and other lawful activities of the Congress. 
As’Jsome matters related to questions of fact and others to questions of 
interpretation, enquiries had to be instituted both by the Congress and 
the Government, and correspondence unceasingly passed between them 
as to the proper construction to be placed on the relevant clauses of 
the Settlement. 


XVI. Privileged Status Of Congress 

The Government rightly claimed that the Agreement had not made 
any act lawful which was unlawful under the ordinary law of the land, 
and further, that the Agreement had not conferred any special rights 
and privileged status on the Congress as distinguished from other 
Indian citizens* The Congress, on the other hand, tacitly assumed, if 
it never openly declared, that by accepting the principle and policy of 
the Settlement, Government had admitted, in principle at least, the 
right of the Congress to be consulted on all vital questions affecting 
the Indian people. And one would be disposed to think that the 
Congress— assuming it was the most popular and democratic organisation 
in India— was also right in taking this view. The two views—: 
that taken by the Government and that taken by the Congress 
—seemed to, and as a matter of fact did, conflict with each other ; 
but still one would be inclined to think that with wise and liberal 
statesmanship on one side and patience aod charity on the other, they 
conld possibly have proved more accommodating to each other. The 
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Congress should have moderated its attitude of exultation that the battle 
had been won and that it was time to gather its spoils ; and the 
Government should have risen superior to its sense of diminished 
prestige and wounded pride that it had lost the day by having had to 
treat with the leader of a subversive movement, unconditionally relea- 
sing him and his colleagues from custody, and without first having 
taken from him an undertaking that he and his “seditious gang” would 
behave in future. On the one hand, it should not have been forgotten 
that India was passing through a deep and large-scale upheaval which 
could not be aptly described by the ordinary penal names and dealt with 
by ordinary penal sections ; that the case was one not fit for treatment 

S r established jurisprudence and legal procedute, but by broad, enlarged 
eas and methods of making and readjusting democratic constitutions. 
The rules which reign in a normal house are no longer the rules when 
its old foundations have to be dug up and new foundations laid. A 
national upheaval has a destructive and a constructive phase. Some of 
its destructive work is also essential. But it should not destroy too 
much. Nor should it destroy too little. While it should destroy and 
remove all that is crumbling and all that encumbers, it should not 
destroy the ground plan and the materials to build with anew. Gov- 
ernment should check its work where it should be checked, and help 
it where it should be helped. By doing this properly and wisely, 
government establishes its title to existence and allegiance. Now, if 
government should feel called upon to arm itself with emergency 
lowers and have recourse to emergency methods in dealing with what 
must be regarded as unnecessary, unwholesome and menacing aspects 
of the destructive work of a popular movement, it should also be 
prepared to go beyond the ambit of its settled tradition and ordinary 
procedure in having to deal with those aspects that are essential, and 
ultimately, fruitful and constructive. These latter should be dealt with 
in a sympathetic and helpful, and also, if need be, in an out-of-the- 
common way. In other words, if the principle of ordinance-making 
b right when occasion arises to arrest and suppress large-scale popular 
onslaughts upon constituted authority, the principle should be held to 
be more unquestionably right when occasion arises to redress large- 
scale popular wrongs or meet large-scale popular demands for expand* 
ing and sharing contkuted authority. The red tape and the constitu- 
tional tether, as we said, should be long enough and elastic enough 
for that purpose. It should be long enough to go the whole length of 
the neceeeary settlement, and elastic enough to bear and stand the 
strain of new adjustments and new constructions. 

* XVII. The TurcE : What was it for ? 

The Government was of course right in its view that the Agreement 
had not in any way placed the Congress above the ordinary law and the 
obligations and limitations of the ordinary citizen. But recognising 
the strength and greatness (Lord Irwin himself had called it “the 
great organisation*) of the Congress, the Government had already held 
parley with it, and modified its policy, and to some extent, its adminis- 
tration also according to a settlement arrived at with it. As we saw. 
it was both perfectly wise and constitutional to do so. Now, the point 
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was this : If Government had acted wisely and constitutionally to 
oonsult and, to some extent, act on the advice of the Congress even 
before the formal declaration of the truce, would it not have acted at 
least as wisely and constitutionally if it had continued to lend the 
same ear of consultation and extented the same hand of co-operation 
after the declaration of the truce ? And what was the truoe for ? 
Was it not for seeking and ensuring the co-operation of the Congress — 
the factor in Indian politics that mattered much more than any other 
single factor or even indeed than the sum of all other factoro ? 

XVIII. To What Transfer Authority ? 

All official promises and pronouncements had referred to the goal 
of fnlly responsible government. Surely a determined start had to be 
eon&e day and a determined step forward had to be taken some day 
if the goal were not to remain a mere utopian dream. Autocracy must 
sooner or later cease to exist and responsibility must sooner or later be 
transferred to the accredited agents of the people. The Congress had 
proved to be a more accredited, authoritative and powerful agent of 
the people than any other political body in India— more accredited 
and powerful than even the various legislative bodies. The Government 
had virtually recognised this by coming to terms with it after it had 
put forth a most determined fight It nad found that if responsibility 
were to be transferred to and shared with any popular and democratic 
institution in India, it was the Congress organisation par excellence. 
It was this that was in a position "to deliver the goods . 11 The Prime 
Minister might say from his place in the Conference and House of 
Commons that the R. T. C. bore quite a representative character, and so 

S onsor the counter claim of those who during the last session opposed 
e claim of Mahatma Gandhi that the Congress representative was 
the only true delegate to the R. T. C., and that, therefore, the others 
were there simply as the nominees of the Government The late 
Moulana Mabammad Ali, Dr. Moonji and some others had however a 
corrector appreciation of their position during the first session of the 
R. T. C. However that might be, it is undeniable that the Congress got 
its colours recognised by Government inviting Mahatma Gandhi to 
talk the civil disobedience affair over with . it ; and it had its 
credentials endorsed by Government settling with its agent the terms 
of an Agreement that should be binding on both. Hence the* question 
arose : Should not Government have continued to concede to the 
Compress— as a genuine agent of the people or at any rate of na t ion a li st 
India — the same position of its non-official adviser and collaborator as it 
had done during the momentous fortnight at New Delhi when the terms 
of the Settlement were being hatched under the joint wings of Ixwd 
Irwin and Gandhiji ? That would only have anticipated and prepared 
matters for what was coming. For, it had long been clear that it was 
the Congress or some organisation like the Congress that would some 
day step into Hie shoes of Government ana be charged with the 
responsible teak of running the new democratic constitution. Authority 
and responsibility reposed in a democratic body, such as the Congress 
partially was, could expect to be stable and permanent All m akesh if t 
arrangements would succeed in producing conditions only for a very 
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u nestable equilibrium. A R.T.C. packed with communalists did not ease 
the situation in India. So a government packed with reforms-profiteers 
and place-hunters would not make for lasting peace, order and good 
government. 


XIX. Would Be Rulers of India 

Ministers have sometimes been found among those who have had a 
close shave at the gallows. In India also the ministers of the future 
swaraj government may have to be drawn from the ranks of a very 
tough and inconvenient stock. Only such “fellows” may be found to 
wield power with advantage and discharge responsibility with satisfaction 
to those concerned. And if that be clear, why should it not be clear 
as well to the present rulers of India, that some practical training, some 
actual probation, some real initiation must forthwith be arranged foi, for 
the prospective» would-be rulers of India ? And should it not be clear 
also that this training, this probation and initiation cannot be provided 
for those who are and remain, mere dolls and puppets and by methods 
that hold and control the perpetual leading strings ? Responsibility must 
to-day be shared with, if not transferred to, those who would be called 
upon to rule to-morrow. Called by whom ? Not surely by Government. 
They should be the elect of the i>eoplc. And the Congress had far greater 
claims to being thus called upon to undergo this apprenticeship and 
probation to future rulcrship of India than any other political body. If 
therefore the Congress claimed any special status —not unconstitutional 
but ouly extra-constitutional for the present— by virtue of this rightful 
vocation ; if it regarded itself as the spokesman of the 

people and intermediary between them and Government, 

Government should have, in spirit and, as far as desirable in letter 
also, admitted that claim, and not have continued to regard as an ex- 
enemy and potential foe its rightful probationer and legatee in respon- 
sible government. It was of course not just to say that the Govern- 
ment as a body continued to regard the Cougress as an ex-enemy 

and a potential foe even after the Agiccmcut had been signed. It 
was willing to co-operate and seek co-operation. The many consultative 
committees that anxiously deliberated to explore all possible avenues 
of settlement of the differences that cropped up iu U. P. and elsewhere, 
aftd tW' lengthy and the bulky files of correspondence that passed be- 
tvfceh the Congress Executive and Government re: methods and means 
by which fgngled and twisted affairs might possibly be eased and 
straightened, wire all evidence that Government was quite sincere in its 
determination to discharge its obligations . under the Settlement. And it 
was plain also that Government was equally determined to maintain 
its rights under it. 

XX. Harmony With Discordant Notes 

But whilst this was admitted generally, it was not so generally 
believed that the Government attitude was a perfect symphony with- 
out any discordant notes that both jarred and marred. The war ment- 
ality with its usual accompaniment of jealousy, distrust and appre- 
hension still lingered, so it was believed, in some Government quarters. 
Perhaps the bureaucratic cast of mind tiffened too under the anti- 
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Congress influences of the non-official exploiters and cno-hards. 
Ae we saw, the principle smd policy of the Pact was wrong and un- 
imlatable to such habit of inind. It was openly hinted that sinister 
influences to wreck the Settlement were in c»i»e ration even on the 
heights of Simla and in Whitehall. The Pact was looked upou as a 
shame born in a moment of weakness out of an uuholy alliauce with 
the enemy. Some therefore in the responsible quarters were possibly 
eager to atone for the late weakness of the Government, and 
were in secret confabulation for concerting measures for having 
the sbauic undone as speedily as possible. Rut we need not linger over 
such reports of the omniscient lobby and special correspondents. It was 
undeniable that Government had not failed and had not been tardy iu 
issuing instructions to its officers to carry out its obligations under 
the Agreement. And it was probably not correct to maintain that the 
officers generally had omitted or neglected to carry them out ac- 
cording at least to the letter of the Settlement. The spirit was perhaps 
not caught and entered into in some eases. And as the letter* divorced 
from the spirit, lends itself so readily to misconstruction and confusion, 
the observance of the letter by some officials resulted in a growing crop 
of acute differences, and soon the would-be co-operators were seen to 
(all out from each other. The officers maintained that they were doing 
all that was humanly possible to implement the Settlement, and that 
differences were simply due to Congress perversity or obstinacy. Under 
the cloak of the Pact, the Congress was bent upon consolidating their 
position as a parallel government and authority in the land. Under 
the cover of the truce the subversive activity of the Congress and 
active preparations for the coming “war” continued. Flouting of cons- 
tituted authority aud instigation of the people for uttering active resist- 
ance to the normal and lawful process of the administration were 
tending to become the order of the day. The Congtess was in for 
replacing the so-called dictation and coercion by Government by dicta- 
tion aud coercion by itself. The position was fast becoming such as no 
self-respecting government could tolerate for a day. 

XXI. Clovds no kiockk tuan Tin: Palm ok Hand 

This, in substance, was the growing feeling in some government 
quarters. And as the sequel showed, this ultimately became the attitude 
of the Government itself. The subdued, isolated murmurs mingled and 
gathered volume and acquired pitch and ultimately became the deter- 
mined touc and voice of the Government. The final despatches of the 
Government reviewing the break-down of the Settlement and justifying 
the plan of its new offensive against the Congress, said about the deeds 
and motives of the Congress what we have said above. Even the last 
letters of the Viceroy to Mahatma Gandhi, who had just landed in 
Bombay, refusing to discuss with him the matter of the Ordinances that 
had been promulgated in Bengal and U.P. and N. W. F. while he had been 
absent in England, and saying to him bluntly that the Government could 
not be expected to make their policy or their action dependent upon his 
judgment ( as if Mahatmaji had ever claimed or contended that it 
should have in any case to oe so ), showed that the clouds, no bigger 
than the palm of one’s band, which had been at first scattered here and 
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than over the Indian firmament, at last gathered thick and menacing 
over the height* of Simla, and became the starting centre of a great 
thunder storm breaking upon, and sweeping over, the vast, teeming plane* 
of the Indian continent 

On the other hand, it is probable that tome of the follower* of 
GandUji, though of oonrae not the great leader himself, did mean to 
make q w of the truce and die neat accession of prestige and influenoe 
in die eyes of all the world which the trnoe had brought to die Congress, 
as a position of vantage not only for consolidating their possessions but 
also for starting a fresh and decisive offensive against the Government 
They continued to speak of trace as detfajuisned from pesos, which 
latter, they said, would never come till India had her foil demand 
conceded ; they kept up a perpetual call to arms, and never tired of 
of dangling the threat of renewed civil disobedience. It seemed as 
though some would have continued to do so even if, according to their 
stock-taking, Government had observed, strictly and without fail, the 
whole letter of the Agreement For, they really cared not for the 
letter. They cared not for it for their part or for the part of the 
Government What really mattered was the spirit Had there been a 
real change of heart and was the Government willing to transfer respon- 
sibility ? That was the question. 


XXII. That Was The Qoestkw 

Now, nobody would say that this was not the question. Nobody 
would expect that the Congress which had put up a determined light 
would be content with quibbling and wrangling over the letter of a 
scrap of paper which made truce but which did not in any way enlarge 
the liberties of the people, or confer upon them any right they had not 
possessed before. The Congress meant business as well as the Government 
Still one would think that it would have been better if one or two thinn 
bad been more steadily borne in mind. First, the officials as a body 
were bureaucrats wedded to certain stereotyped ideas and rigid 
traditions. They could, not be expected to move out of their wonted 
groove all on a sudden. They would take time to adapt themselves to 
the tremendous change coming over the form and spirit of the Indian 
Government Perhaps some would absolutely fail in the attempt while 
others might succeed. But whether they succeeded or failed, they could not 
as a body be expected to be ready to ran the race with the most fleet- 
footed of the Indian Nationalist team on a day's notice. The fast-runners 
should therefore have been both patient and forbearing if they found 
their oomrades of the Indian officialdom lagging behind. Let them not 
slacked their own speed if they cannot or ought not to do so. But 
let them not turn back and fall upon the laggers behind. 
Possibly, these are toiling their best to come up. Many who 
were outride the fight felt that it would have been more becoming if 
Congressmen had oommanded a little more charity to oonoede that 
many Englishmen, official and non-official, had also started on the same 
journey with them, and if soma had been positive drugs on the way, than 
wen many who wen honestly toiling to oome up and be quite in Baa 


with them. 
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THE BUN OF INDIAN SWARAJ 
XXIII. Elementary Law of Human Passions 

Secondly, it would have been well, it was also felt, if the elementary 
law governing human feelings and passions had been more steadily kept 
in view by both the parties. A settlement may settle some external 
relations, but it does not straightway settle the feelings and passions 
of the human heart It does not wield the magician's wand to forth- 
with change all base metal into gold. It is not expcotcd that just 
after the truce, the ex-eucmies will throw themfeelves into each other's 
arms and hug each other in a passion of rapturous love. A truce 
brings to a sudden stop a good deal of stir and commotion on either 
side, and this is nearly always converted into latent, pent-up heat. A 
great deal of mutual distrust and apprehension remains over even when 
the late belligerents have met in a peace conference and settled their 
accounts. This is but human nature taken singly or in the mass. 
Comradeship in heart and alliance in soul is, and cannot be, formed on 
liaper. It is gradually formed by cooperation in the same kind of 
work, and in the process of sharing the same cares, burdens and respon- 
sibilities. If therefore Congressmen found that some officials and non- 
officials were still furious at the turn of events, and in their anger and 
supposed humiliation obstructed the way to peace, they should have 
remembered that it was just the weak side of human nature asserting 
itself on the other side, and also that this weak side of human nature 
was, possibly, assertive on their side also. Not all of them, surely, were 
ready to rise non-violent in thought, word and deed and converts to the 
gospel of Buddha the morning following the fateful night in which the 
Settlement had been settled in New Delhi. Bearing in mind this common 
human nature and the possibility of its open or veiled working after 
the agreement had been made on paper, both parties should have 
exercised a little more of the spirit of charity and forbearance. They 
should not have wasted their breath in a wrestle over trivialities such as 
the number of non-violent prisoners still unreleased, the order of some 
local magistrates to ban peaceful picketing etc.* the rate of rent 
remissions in certain districts. These were more or less distractions. Even 
Chittagong and Hijli might by some be regarded as distractions, though 
of a most unfortunate kind. Those who had kept out of the fray — the 
Liberals for instance— would have the Congress concentrate on the main 
work which was the necessary spade work in India and the constructive 
work of the Conference which was to meet in London in November. 

XXIV. The Sun of Indian Swaraj 

We should have to put up with the fog more or less so long as 
the sun of Indian Swaraj did not shine and lift the fog. That sun 
should be made to rise and shine. It is no use fighting the fog. True, 
it was not expected that the sun of the Congress aspirations would 
rise and shed its first splendour on the St James' Palace in London. 
It would rise and shine over India herself. Still the Liberals thought, 
and many others thought with them, that the R. T. C. should have been 
allowed to begin its momentous second session under the best possible 
auspices. That would have put our English friends of the Conference 
to their real test, and given the Conference itself its full measure of 
chance to sucoeed if indeed it could in any case succeed in full. But 
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it met after the troubles had proved so acute in India (in Bardoli and 
elsewhere) that Oandhiji had been forced to threaten tliat he would 
liavo to decline to have anything to do with the Conference. This 
crisis was tided over by the Second Settlement with the Government 
ip August. But he had still apparently to sail in troubled waters. 
Government too continued to feel nervous over the increasing insecu- 
rity of their anchorage and moorings. There hod been no communal 
settlement though Gandhiji, Bhopal and An sari and others had tried 
their level Lest to arrive at a satisfactory solution. Hindus and Mussal- 
nmns, Nationalist Mussulmans and Commit rial ists, Hindu Sabhaites and 
Congressmen, Sikhs and the Punjab Mussulmans had all found them- 
selves in a quandary over the question of the electorate and repre- 
sentation in the Legislative bodies. As Mahatiuaji said on a later 
occasion, all had begun gloating and lighting over the carcass and tearing 
it to pieces. Chittagong, Ilijli, political murders, threatened no-tax 
campaign and government reactions to them punctuated the lofty 
rhetorical periods of the Indian and British delegation assembled in 
London. Now, it was felt by many that it would have been better if 
the R. T. C. experiment had been allowed to begin and proceed 
under more congenial conditions. Many wished that differences had 
not been stressed so much and agreements obscured so much, in India 
and in England, when the supreme task of the day was to find an 
agreed solution of the Indian problem. 

XXV. What Liuekaltsm Worm like Conhuks* to Do 
This was the orthodox liberal, non-combatant position. Prominent 
liberal leaders had tried to do their bit by acting, whenever oppor- 
tunities presented themselves, as the go-between to bring about truce 
and a calm atmosphere for the R.T.C. to proceed to a successful issue. Of 
course there was, as there still is, a good deal of difference between the 
Congress outlook upon things and that of the liberal or moderate 
politicians. The latter were re*ponsivists and co-operators in principle, 
if not always in practice. They were content to be hilf-hoggers or 
evin quarter-hoggers where they could not be whole-hoggers. To the 
aggressive and militant younger school, their recipe was indeed often 
stale, tame and jejune; but still these older men preferred generally to 
drink their bottle of mild beer in seclusion and peace, and would not 
be tempted to strong drink for the excitement and riot of it. Some 
could not stand strong drink, while others had outgrown it Now, many 
of these men were glad when truce was made with the Government. They 
thought and others thought with them thAt the London Conference 
would gain weight and achieve success with the now assured Congress 
adhesion 4o it. They were therefore anxious that this Assurance and 
this prospect might not be jeopardised in any way. While some 
militant Congressmen feared that a premature cessation of fight and 
excitement would numb and cripple the heart and motor centres of the 
great Congress organisation, the liberals and moderate politicians pre- 
ferred to look the other WAy and feared that a continuation of fight 
and excitement after the truce, would tend only to complicate the 
already tense and tangled situation and make any prospect of honourable 
settlement and peace recede farther and farther. They would have 
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liked therefore Gandhiji and the Congress to realise that the redress- 
ment of any particular Indian wrong (as for example the Internment 
grievance in Bengal or the agrarian tronble in the HP.) would in any 
case follow upon and should not therefore be made a condition ureoe- 
dent to Congress crying halt and co-operating with the liberals auu also 
Englishmen in the great work of hammering out a free aud stable 
constitution for India. This one great task conld not be allowed to be 
sidetracked in consideration of the urgency and insistence of any 
narrower problem of the hour. The Cougress and Mahatma Gandhi 
should not have swerved from their path— which after the truce was 
the exploring of a11 possible avenues for the final settlement —distracted 
by the cry of the passing problem. They should proceed straight to 
their job. Congressmen should not lmve, for instance, daily dangled 
their threat ^of civil disobedience and Malmtuiuji should not have sent his 
fortnightly “ultimatums” to the Viceroy, because Indian officialdom 
could not forthwith be veered round to view things as Congressmen 
viewed them. It was to be remembered that Indian officialdom like 
officialdom all over the world could not be expected to outgrow their 
habit of mind and their traditions in a day, aud further that they were, 
and to some extent were bound to be, tied to the obligations aud limita- 
tions of a particular type of government, however autocratic that govern- 
ment might in fact be. His Majesty's government must be carried on : 
the supremacy of law must be maintained — they thought and said. 

XXVI. Agreement : A Matter of Honour And A Test 

There was some truth in this liberal position— one would think. We 
all knew the rejoinder of Congressmen to this. Fight is life, and to 
cease fighting, especially when the object has not been attained, is to 
stagnate aud vegetate. Besides,, an oligarchy, particularly an alien 
oligarchy, can be made to yield to popular dimiands only under a per- 
petual and persistent strain and stress of popular resistance to its en- 
croaching authority. Quiescence in the ruled is iu the eye of the ruler 
imbecility. Perhaps many younger Congressmen accepted this war phi- 
losophy as their new gospel- Their philosophy might have been right or 
wrong, but it Is undeniable that even in internal disputes, conflicting 
claims are often settled and peace is signed under the shadow of big 
guns and bomb- laden aeroplanes. The hand that carries the white flag 
has a pistol somewhere up its sleeve. This has been the way of actual 
or potential violence. This and the cult of Ahimsa, of which Mahatma 
is the greatest living apostle, are of course poles asunder. But many 
Congressmen, particularly the younger section, would fain jettison a 
cargoload of abstract principles if that would ouly save their vessel of 
Hope from a watery grave, and bring it safely and speedily to the pro- 
mised haven of Freedom. To Gandhiji himself however the Agreement 
was, firstly, a matter of honour, and secondly, a test. He would keep 
his word with the Government, and he would keep his word with his 
flock. He must see to it that there was no breach of it ou their side ; 
and he could not allow any breach of it on the other side. That was 
also a matter of honour with him. He «ould not leave for London in 
the teeth of a serious breach on either side. Besides, observance of 
the Agreement was a test according to him of the »iucerity of British 
7 
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purposes and intentions in India. It was, therefore, no use going, if 
the test failed in vital points. It was also a test for the people— of 
their sense of hononr and loyalty and discipline. 

XXVII. Peace Soon Likely To Pass 

We have now at some length dealt with the view-points of the 
various parties to the handling or mishandling of the Indian political 
problem. The Government were of one mind no doubt, but possibly 
not of one temperament ; the Congress too was of one mind, bat not 
of one temperament There were overzealous officers in the one camp 
and hot-gospellers in the other. Mahatmaji when he at last sailed from 
Bombay on the 29th. August stressed the need of a'peaceful atmosphere 
being maintained, of carrying through a constructive programme with 
speoial reference to the fourfold evil of drink, drugs, foreign cloth and 
untonchability, of the revival of the village industry of spinning, and of 
promoting unity amongst all classes. It was essentially a message of 
peace ana constructive labour. On the other hand, Pt Jawharlal, living 
as he did near the storm centre of the U. P. agrarian troubles over 
which he had had apparently an inconclusive talk with the Viceroy 
(“neither satisfactory nor unsatisfactory 11 ) in the third week of August 
(when Mahatmaji also had talked with the Viceroy), asked the Cawnpore 
Political Conference (October 5) to remember that “ independence was 
the chief aim’’, and warned the people “not to be misguided by the 
truce” since “the fight could not stop till one volunteer survived”, and 
wanted all to concentrate on the work of “strengthening the Congress 
organisation”. This was interpreted in the government quarters as a 
threat of war, if not actually a declaration of war. At any rate, it was a 
fighting speech stressing the need of the fight that was to come rather 
than that of the peace that was soon likely to pass. 

XXVIII. Hindu-Moslem Tangle : Its Causes 

We have seen that the Hindu-Moslem tangle in India has perpetually 
baffled all attempts to solve or simplify it. Those who have studied the 
recent history of special electorates in India have generally agreed 
in thinking that this evil is a modern creation due to the operation of 
various factors of which communal emphasis and political franchise on a 
religious or credal basis has proved to be the most potent and important. 
Communal troubles are the effects rather than the causes of the 
communal emphasis as expressed in special electorates, reserved seats, 
and so forth. Mahatmaji made this absolutely plain after the informal 
CommitM of the Minorities Sub-committee over which he presided iu 
London had failed to arrive at an agreed solution. “Dangle special privileges 
before the eye of any community, and chances arc ninetynine to one that it 
will jump at it and swallow the bait. And once it hns tasted the sweets 
{poisoned though these are) of special representations and reservations, 
the chances are again* ninetynine to one that it will refuse to part with 
them and oppose any attempt, however wise and well-intentioned, to 
induce it to do so. It would be more than human if it did not do 
so,"— This is our version of what Mahatmaji said on that occasion. 
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XXIX. Communaust and Nationalist Attitudes 
An All Parties Moslem Conference had practically endorsed the 
Fourteen Points of Mr. Jinnah. Moslems to have special electorates 
till they voluntarily eschew them and go in for the common electoral 
roll ; they must have statutory majority in Bengal and in the Punjab ; 
they must have 33 p. c. representation in the central legislature ; and 
they must have weightages in the provinces where they are 
in a minority. These were the cardiual points. Others related to 
the North Western Frontier and Sindh which latter must be separated 
from the Bombay Presidency. The views of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
the Sikhs aud even of the Nationalist Mussulmans were in essential 
respects conflicting with all this. The Nationalist Mussulmans headed 
by Dr. Ansari tried in Delhi and in Simla their level best to induce 
their communaliet brethren to be more reasonable and accommodating 
in their attitude and proposals, but they failed. The eommunaliets 
insisted on all Mussalmuns presenting an united # front ; would on no 
account countenance a Moslem India divided against itself ; and would 
ask the nationalist Mussalmans to cease to make pact and common 
cause with their “enemies”. The latter of course retorted that Co^rsss* 
men and the Hindu Mahasabha and the Sikhs were not 1 enemies , but 
their fellow countrymen having a community of interests and traditions 
with them ; and that the real enemy was the die-hard and the reac- 
tionary who would for their own purposes set the communities^ by the 
ears, and that therefore it would be suicidal to make a pact with them 
and obstruct the path of united India marching in unison to her goal 
of liberation. Special preserves and berths for the Mussulmans would 
only accentuate the differences, and without helping forward the cause 
of Iudian peace and progress, would rather confirm the Mohammedan 
masses in their general backwardness and political incapacity. Fair 
field and no favour — common electoral roll and an open arena— are the 
safest insurance for the creation and development of manhood, political 
or other. Protection aud tariff walls in political enfranchisement ana 
education are opposed to aH the sound principles of democracy, and 
are bound to prove ultimately detrimental to the interests of those ^ for 
whose benefit they are set up. The communaKsts would think all this to 
be utopian dream and unpractical talk. Protection was necessary in the 
first stages, they said. In the name of democracy they would not allow 
some communities to lord it over some others. 

XXX. Nationalist Moslems' Move 
However that be, it was soon plain that the Communakst and 
Nationalist Mussulmans were destined to part company with one 
another. Patch up peace was now and again attempted to be^ effected 
between the two wings, but without success. The nationalists were 
accommo dating , and were eveu prepared to concede the substanc e of 
the commnnalist demands, but the communalists would not budge from 
their position. It was suggested in the nationalist papers that many 
under-ground influences were at work to make them adamant* We do 
not know. Dr. Ansari made a most vigorous speech on the question 
when replying to the address of the Calcutta Corporation ; but he Was, 
according to all admissions, more conciliatory and accommod atin g as 
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the President of (be Faridpar Conference. This Conference passed 
some resolutions that -would seem to bridge the breach, but as Matffena 
Daudi said, the proposals were deceptive and unacceptable. The fact 
of the matter probably was the Maulana and those of his way of think- 
ing believed that it was they and not the so-called nationalists who 
possessed the ear and commanded the confidence of the great Moham- 
medan community. We overlook the suggestion that they were besides 
backed aod braced up by their supposed league with subterranean or 
celestial powers. 

XXXI. Congress W. C. Formula : How Accepted 

Meanwhile the Congress Working Committee had forged a formula 
re : the communal question (Bombay, July 13). It recommended adult 
franchise with the understanding “that no franchise shall be acceptable 
unless it reflects on the electoral roll the proportion of population of 
every community 99 . It was contended that the \V. C. resolution conceded 
the substance of Moslem demands. But it .maintained that separate 
electorate was injurious, and Moslems were asked to give it up. Dr. 
Ansari championed and explained the W. C. formula, at which M. 
Shaukat Ali felt disappointed, and called it “an eye wash ’. Dr. Moonji 
congratulated the W. C. upon this achievement ; while Dr. Kichlew thought 
that the formula would give a further lease of Hfe to communalism. 
Religion, in his opinion, should never form the basis of political repre- 
sentation. It should also be noted that the Ail India Hindu Maha- 
sabha meeting at A kola in the second week of August under the 
presidency of C. Vijiaraghavachariar did not approve of the C. W. C. 
formula ; while the All India Moslem Conference meeting about the same 
time rejected the formula as unacceptable, and held out the threat of 
non-co-operation in the R. T. C. in case the Moslem demands were not 
accepted. And all this challenge and counter challenge went merrily on 
while the communal menace wore a very diabolical aspect in Chittagong 
(though leaders denied that this was really communal in origin and 
inspiration) and in Kashmerc (though here too Hindu Mabasabhaites 
and others alleged that the trouble was largely engineered and wirepulled 
from British India. Later wc witnessed the march of sympathetic Jathas 
from the Punjab). 


XXXII. New Addition To R. T. C. 

The Nationalist Moslems too met and conferred at Meerut, Bombay 
and elsewhere explaining their own attitude and position and demanding 
representation of their point of view in the R. T. C. They were an 
important and growing party of Moslem thought and feeling in India, 
they said. In fact, theirs was the party of the future : the rising gene- 
rations were largely shedding the communal obsession of their elders. 
During the last movement several thousands of them had courted impri- 
sonment and otherwise passed through the fiery ordeal. Therefore the 
Conference in London should not go without xepresentatives of this 
new party also sitting in it It could not afford to be packed with the 
representatives of only one school of Moslem thought and attitude. It 
was believed that Dr. Ansari’s name amongst others had been seriously 
discussed between 8imla and Whitehall before the New R. T. C. person- 
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nel was announced on August 4. It was nowhere to be found in the 
list of distinguished names which included those of Mahatvtmji, Pt. 
Malaviya and Sreemati Xnidu. Sir AH Imam was the sole representative 
of the uew order in Moslem India, while the communalist Moslems had 
an accession of strength given to it by the addition of three names — 
M. Daudi, M. Shaukat Aii (in the place of hi* late brother), and Sir 
I<|bal — the poet laureate of Asia who was dreaming of a groat North 
Western Mohammedan Province as an eastern bulwark of a compact* 
coherent and far-flung Pun-Islnmie Federation. 'Flic new members were 
among the most active of the Round Fablers, but poor Sir Ali Imam 
was, so it seemed, effectively gagged after he had set foot in (England. 

XXXIII. Ciianoh op Biutmi Ci « > v eux ment Am> This 
Changed Shtation. X*> Changed Bouev. 

Towards the end of August before Malmtmaji sailed for Tendon, 
the Labour Government had been overtaken by a grave financial and 
political crisis which in dramatic quickness had changed the character 
of the Government. A National Government had been formed and the 
Cabinet had been reconstituted so as to include leaders of all the three 
parties. Mr. Macdonald who still remained at his post at the helm < f 
a flairs as the Head, was virtually cut off* fiom the trunk of his parly, 
and some of his trusted colleagues who round themselves now unable 
to worship with him in the same tarittist temple were sent into the 
wilderness. Mr. Bonn was one of those who thus went into the wilder- 
ness. He continued in the R. T. C. however where we saw him doing 
now and then a bit of sincerely sympathetic speaking. On the ord. of 
September His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir made a statement 
reaffirming the adhesion of the Princes to the principle of federation 
( which had been supposed to have been shaken by the attitude of 
Maharaja Patiala and some of the lessor states ). But Bikanir gave his 
adhesion to the principle of federation subject l»» the condition that 
India remained under the Crown, and the sovereignty, ol the states and 
their treaty rights were not touched. The conditions attached to the 
deed of acceptance were such as the ( 'ongress delegation could not 
easily be induced to subscribe to ; yet Bikauir f s statement allayed for 
the moment the suspicion that the Princes had been planning a strategic 
retreat from the position they had taken up during the first session of 
the R. T. C. 

On the 4th. a new Press Bill intended to coins with encouragement 
of violence was foreshadowed in the Legislative Assembly showing that 
the Government still meant to govern and would not abdicate in antici- 
pation of the coming of the millennium in India. And one would con- 
cede that there had been provocation enough to goad Simla on to such 
penal measure — though non-official members in the Assembly stoutly 
opposed it as being both unnecessary and useless. Sir Abdur Rahim 
said that the Bill really aimed at control of the entire Press. In the 
latter part of duly the Bombay acting Governor had been shot at while 
a guest at the Fergusson College* and Mr. Garlick, a senior judicial 
officer of Bengal, had been assassinated in Court ; and it was alleged 
that this was to avenge the hanging of Dinesb Gupta in jail. However, 
when on 7th. September the Federal Structure Sub-eoramittee met Bri- 
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tisb delegates, and in particular, Sir Samuel Hoare, assured the Indian 
delegates that change of government did not mean change of Govern- 
ment's policy in regard to India, and that the conservatives were as 
anxious as any one for the settlement and ensuring both sound govern- 
ment and good will. 

XXXIV. The Second Settlement 


After many anxious talks and negotiations with Mr. Emerson, Sir 
•I. Grerar, ‘the Viceroy and the Bombay Governor on the question of 
alleged non-compliance by both sides with the terms of the Delhi 
Settlement— negotiations that bad not often been satisfactory in ^result 
and had sometimes been very rear the breaking point— -M ahatmaji was 
at last able to sail for London and make his virgin speech in the 
Federal Structure Sub-committee. As we have seen, observance of 
Settlement by both parties was a matter of honour with Mahatmaji. It 
was also a test. He bad naturally therefore made it a condition prece- 
dent to his going to the Conference. His liberal friends took, as we 
have also seen, a different view. Before his departure for London, 
Mahatmaji had been able to persuade the Government to make a 
second Settlement, under which, amongst other things, enquiries had to 
be instituted into the condition of affairs at some of the important 
centres of the unrest that had, for some time past, been brewing in 
the land. 

XXXV. Mahatmaji In R. T. C. 


(In the 15th of September Mahatmaji spoke (for 45 minutes) in the 
F. 8. Committee in which he briefly narrated the history of the Con- 
gress •movement and dwelt on its claims as the most representative and 
important jxrtitical organisation in India entitled to speak and treat on 
her behalf; he also read and explained the Congress mandate which 
.definitely fixed independence mb the goal of India ; but this did not 
preclude a 'partnership between absolute equals htdd by the silken cord 
<rf iove w . This clear and forceful -exposition of the Congress position 
by Mahatmaji was rather well received in England, and it was not 
thought that it was in the taUre of an ultima turn. Before this on the 
13th. Mahatmaji bad broadcasted to America "appeafing to the cons- 
m mm of the worid on behalf of the sead-fitarued mihtona of India” On 
the 17th. he spoke again in the F. S. C in wfckfe he eonfa w ed to a 
footing of being op pre s s e d by toe sense of unreality j he complained of 


the Committee’s intoraixiaUe proceedings ; be urged Government to 
place their “cards on the table”. Method of election (direct and in d ire ct) 
was also discussed in which conaerioo be remarked that he was “not 
frightened by indirect election”. His plan was to make the yffiqgft of 
India the electoral unite for the legislatures. The villagers were Co 
elect the “electors” for these bodies. This was indirect election. But 
Ms idea was to re-establish and reinstate the ancient Indian village com- 
munes, and make them act as integral autonomous unite in the luo of 
the nation. Ae he said in hie address to the M. P.s (SSii hAe 
villagers’ interests must be paramount ; control over the army and foreign 
relations was essential for giving adequate relief to toe villagers by sav- 
ing enough money for improving their lot and carrying through a great 
and comprehensive scheme of reconstruction* 
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XXXVI. Clown Gatrertno 

Meanwhile clouds had been gathering thick and sombre on the Indian 
firmament. Every trace of “blue sky and fair heaven*' was disappearing. 
There was a recrudescence of communal trouble and revolt in Rash mere 
for which military precaution had to be taken. The happenings were 
serious enough to send their reverberations through the whole length and 
breadth of India. Upon the murder of a Mahomedan police officer 
at Chittagong, the underground mines of mob violence caught the spark, 
and exploded to bring about a colossal disaster especially to the Hindus. 
A Town Hall meeting was held in Calcutta in which leaders who had 
made local enquiries openly alleged not only the connivance of some of 
the Europeans and Indians of Chittagong at what happened but also an 
instigation by them and some of the Anglo-Indian papers of the diabo- 
lical deed in pursuit of a policy of reprisal for political murder*. Jii 
fact, so grave and so direct were the allegations that the Government 
was moved to appoint an official committee to enquire into them. The 
report submitted by them was however not published though the Bengal 
Council asked for its publication. An incident of even greater tragic, 
importance was the shooting and killing of two detcuues in the llljli 
Detention Camp— ' Santosh K. Mitter and Tarakeswer Sen. Their dead 
bodies were brought to Calcutta and carried in procession to the burn- 
ing ghat. And this naturally became the occasion for the manifestation 
of a deep and great popular excitement. An Enquiry Committee was 
again granted by the Government. lint this time it was a public en- 
quiry and the report was made public which said that the tiring had 
been “indiscriminate and without juatific*taot>i”. These happeruuug were 
most unfortunate. While tlicy gave a new momentum to the growth 
of violence in Bengal, they were also an incentive to 
Government to hare its fieiiai armoury filled well and thudy with 
extraordinary and drastic weapons of offence aud defence. The arena 
was spread for the continuation and intensification of the grim and 
gory “riug dance” of violence. The indirect consequences of die inter- 
play were even more important than the direct Dorsad and Bardolt, 
Allahabad and Rae Bareilly, Chittagong and Hijli proved, for the Indian 
public, far more dismal and dynamic thaa they looked. And a® did 
the fresh murders of British and Iudian officials (the Coomilla Magis- 
trate was shot dead by two school girls in their teens ; while the 
Dacca Magistrate and the President of the Giropaa Association in 
Calcutta narrowly escaped bring killed) so far as the temper and 
feelings of the British public were concerned. Terrorism tended to 
draw out more and more of the tough and stiff side of human nature. 
And these reactions on the general temper of the two peoples 
concerned were certainly not such as could make easy an amicable and 
friendly settlement. 

XXXVII. FrxAviAT. Crisis 

On the 14 th. Viceroy’s address to the Assembly contained a twofold 
appeal — one related to the need for maintaining a peaceful atmosphere, 
and the other to that of a concerted effort made by the Government 
and people for stamping out terrorism. The new Press Bill aiming at 
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the suppression of instigation to violence had already been placed on 
the legislative anvil ; and the Viceroy's speech not only had that in 
mind out possibly other and more drastic measures that might have 
been then only in club talks or even subconscious contemplation. Rut 
not only was the Indian sky then overcast with the dark thunder cloud 
of terrorism and the sombre storm cloud of the agrarian trouble ; the 
very groundwork of the Imperial as well as Indian financial adminis- 
tration was then experiencing a mighty earthquake. We referred to the 
financial crisis that brought about the disruption of the Labour 
Government in England and patched together a so-called National 
Cabinet under a Labour Prime Minister reigning but (as it was 
supposed) hardly ruling at 10 Downing Street, and an out-an-out 
Conservative reigning as well ruling at the India Office. The Gold 
Standard was suspended. The trusted and stable British sterling was 
rendered an erratic and fluctuating thing. It was feared that it was going 
to run a race with the continental mark or other wild and volatile things in 
point of such erratic feats as looping the loop. In Indian Exchange the 
rupee had been first linked with lGd. English money at gold point or 
according to gold standard. This was subsequently raised to 18d. 
gold. This raising of the exchange value benefited British trading and 
other interestst but it made India— a seller chiefly of raw materials — a 
great loser. It was computed that India had lost to the tune of many, 
many crores on account of this one serious exchange handicap alone. 
Indian publicists and financiers often inveighed at this false Exchange 
policy and impeached what they called ‘'the financial mal-admihistration 
of India". Of course Indian Finance Members and other authorities 
had now and then attempted the jugglery to convince their critics that 
the raising of the ratio had not acted prejudicially on the financial 
condition^ of Indio, but had, on the contrary, benefited her. It had been 
as usual “in the interest of India". But apart from all the niceties and 
intricacies of the science of Currency and Exchange^ the man in the 
street preferred to abide by the roles of his simple arithmetic and not 
by the axioms and postulates of any financial hypergeometry. He would 
calculate thus : I take a bale of cotton to a British market and sell 
it for say IGOd. With this money in my pocket I come back home 
and go to a Bank to change it into Indian money. I should have been 
paid exactly Rs. 10 if the ratio had been at lGd. But I must take 
180d. or 20d. more to ray Bank if I am to receive Rs. 10 in exchange. 
1 lose therefore owing to the higher ratio of exchange. On the other 
hand, a British trader sells a commodity in the Indian market and is paid 
Rs. 10 for it When he changes it into English money, he gets 180d. If 
the ratio had been at 16d, he would have got 160d. only, that is, 20d. 
less. He^is a gainer therefore to that extent on account of the higher 
ratio of exchange. This is the calculation of the man in the street 
uninitiated into the mysteries and subtleties of science and sophistry. Now, 
Pt Madan Mohan and other leaders pointed out that the acute agrarian 
situation in U. P. and elsewhere was due no doubt to world depression 
bringing down prices to a low level so that there was no sufficient and 
adequate return to the agriculturists for their agricultural produce ; but 
they submitted that these general causes had been assisted and accen- 
tuated by the wrong Exchange policy of the Indian Government. 
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XXXV1IL Rupee's New Allukce 

This 18d. ratio had been at sold point. That had kept the poor rupee 
at least a dependable thins* Wedded to a sold standard it was 
even respectable. But a simple decree from Whitehall divorced the 
Indian rupee from its natural and respectable alliance with sold and 
wedded it to the erratic sterling. This linking of the rupee with the 
fluctuating sterling made it lose its domicile, or as it was called* its 
uatnral level, in the world market. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
(Bombay) took strong exception to the statement of Sir S. Hoars (the 
new Secretary of State for India) re : the surrender of the gold point, 
and said : ’The rupee should be linked to gold to secure a true gold 
standard* and not to sterling which was fluctuating and depreciating In 
terms of gold.” The Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry also sent a telegram to the State Secretary and Mahatma 
Oandlii protesting against the step taken behind the back of India in 
a matter so vitally affecting her interests. On the 25th. the Legislative 
Assembly in Simla moved a resolution regarding what was called White- 
hall dictation. A second Finance Bill had also been introduced by 
the Finance Member to raise more money by taxation (which 
touched not only Incomes and Postal Rates but the poor man’s 
salt also) to make the two ends of administration meet This 
was also stoutly opposed by the Assembly which turned down the proposal 
by a majority of votes. Government tried to untie tho gordian knot 
first by adding the Governor-General's recommendations to the pro- 
posals ; but the attempt having failed* the knot was finally cut by the 
Governor-Generara certification. The nationalist pnpers waxed indig- 
nant over the whole business and exclaimed — “financial autonomy of India 
in action indeed” ! Mr. Shanmukhnm Chetty who moved the censure 
resolution (carried by 04 votes to 40) denounced the policy as “politi- 
cal emancipation coupled with economic slavery”. This he said was 
indirect preference for British against foreign countries whose trade 
totalled (2 years ago) 880 crores against 172 with England. The Indian 
Gold Reserve was depleted to the extent of GO crores through the 
Exchange policy— he also informed us. On the other hand. Sir 8. 
Hoare met some Indian R.T.O, delegates to explain the Government’s rupee 
move. Sir Henry Strakosch, a finance authority, was present to answer 
questions asked. Mahal nmji was also present, but he reserved judgment 
Subsequently lie said that lie w r as unconverted und unconvinced. 

XXXiX. U. P. Agrarian Situation. 

It was generally feared that the U. P. agrarian situation would in all 
probability prove to be the grave of the Gaudhi-Irwin Pact. An Agrarian 
Committee had been appointed, but it soon came to a deadlock. There 
had been 63 p.c. increase of rent during the last 30 years. It was claimed 
that this should be brought back to the old level. Landlords would 
thereby lose 4 Vi crores. As a counterblast they demanded that Govern- 
ment should abandon land revenue to the extent of I Vi crores. Govern- 
ment could not agree to this. They would fall back to the level of land 
revenue as in 1901. Congress W.C. met (Oct. 27) at New Delhi to con- 
eider the situation. Pt. JawharJal strongly advocated a uo-tax campaign 
in U.P. Bat C.W.C. would rather wait till the return of Gaudhiji. It 
8 
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alto indorsed Mr. Aney't award In the Bengal Congress election dis- 
pute. Congressmen and Government officers were however still discussing 
rent remission in U.P. and trying and hoping against hope to find an 
way ont. And it should be noted that the C.W.C. did not block the 
way. It was still averse to the starting of a no-rent campaign. 
Mahatmaji had indeed wired to Pt. J. Nehru that nothing was to be 
expected from the B.T.C. But this as he subsequently explained referred 
to the agrarian situation. On the 11th. November the Agrarian 
Committee report was published. The actual remissions meant sacrifice 
of land revenue to the extent of 1 crore and 20 lacs. This was the 
limit beyond which Government could not go. Congress demanded further 
reduction of current kbarif rents then due According to its demand, 
the total rent remissions should be 6 and Vi crores — total increase 
since 1901. “Peace or no peace, Congress would come between the land- 
lords and tenants ; it would never countenance the utter economic 
ruination of the peasantry in the process of rent realization/ 1 The 
deadlook continued till December. In the first week we find that the 
U.P. Government refused further discussion on the ground that “interim” 
advice had been given by the Congress to cultivators to withhold pay- 
ment of rent pending negotiations. Both the Government and the Provincial 
Congress Committee issued statements explaining their respective 
positions. The curtain however was rung down unceremoniously on the 
whole aflair of negotiations by the promulgation on 14th. December of the 
UJP. Instigation and Emergency Powers Ordinance. It was on the 
Bengal model. It was/to provide againt instigation and also to arm the 
Government with special and very drastic powers to control suspected 
persons, to take possession of property, control transport, impose collective 
fines and making parents and guardians liable for the offences of young 
persons. A similar Ordinance had been promulgated (Nov. 28) in 
Bengal (extended in the first instance to Chittagong). It had among other 
things vested 8pecial Tribunals with very extraordinary powers re: 
procedure and pasting of sentences. 


XL. R.T.C. Vessel Sailing in Perilous Zone 

The R.T.C. vessel had at first been sailing on what seemed to be a 
placid and charted sea. But soon it found itself drifting to a perilous 
zone where sunken reefs lurked beneath a deceptive surface placidity. 
The vessel had been foredoomed to be wrecked oo the communal rock. 
Mahatmaji’s first speeches on the F.S.C. were not taken as containing an 
ultimatum. Still he was not mincing matters. On the 27th July he 
said in an interview— “If ministers wanted to mark time and shunt the 
Indian settlement he would wish to return to India.” Summing up the 
position he said there bad so far been neither progress nor retrogression. 
But tiling were not at a standstill aod some at least of the influences 
had not simply been marking time. Things were moving but not in the 
direction in which the Congress would wish them to move ; and 
Influences had not been marking time but burying mines and trimming 
and connecting their fuse. On the 28th. the Premier of course referred 
to the Hindu Moslem question as an “internal question” in regard to 
which Government arbitration would be unacceptable to all. il You should 
be your own scapegoats, for if you are responsible, you will and must work 
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out an agreement” “Government arbitration the most auitiaholoiy 

solution”. Oa the other hand, H.H. the Aga Khan had broadcasted to 
America— ‘They will resist to the last any attempt that under the colour 
of democracy places them at the mercy of other sections. Moslems will 
however fight shoulder to shoulder with the Hindus for a constitution 
giving stable and just democracy/ 1 The Aga Khan had, it would seem, 
already picked up some of the stock aud choice vocabularies of British 
oooservatism. Mr. Jinnah too had been in such a fighting mood while 
addressing the Moslem Students’ Union in Bombay that Mr. Chajrla» 
a nationalist Moslem leader, had thought fit to characterise his speech as 
unfortunate and mischievous.” The Big Brother had never or course 
cared to conceal his coat of mail in sort diplomatic trappings. He was 
for fighting “a thousand Gandhis”. In a Madras address he was also 
reported to have said that non-violence had never been hw creed. Had 
this avowal an implied relation to his proposed method of fighting a 
thousand Gandhis ? We do uot know. A Bombay Nationalist Moslems’ 
meeting was however sought to be broken up by a lathi charge by 
some commnnalists. But who would dare suggest that this was done 
under the inspiration of any of the high apostles of sweet reasonableness 
and Moslem unity ? 


XLI. Hindu-Moslem Talks in London : Other Minorities. 

Mahatmiijt had talks with Mr. Jinnah in the Ust week of September 
on the Hindu-Moslem question. He was ready to oonoede practioally 
the whole demand but he would consult the Nationalist Moslems. He 
would in particular have Dr. Ansari in the R.T.C. Pt Malaviya and Dr. 
Moonji were watching the developments with evident anxiety 
October opens with the dissolution of the Parliament. The Communal* 
deadlock still remained. There were adjournments of the Minorities 
8ub-oommittee in the hope that some kind of settlement would be 
reaQhed* An informal Committee was constituted with Mahatma m 
president to thresh out the whole q uea Mon. Mahatma’s “blank cheque 
pad alarmed the Hindu Mahasabhaites as well as the Sikhs. Mr. ^Jayakar 
in a letter to the Mahatma said that the blank cheque had a romance 
about it” but it was wholly unsuitable. The situation was further 
complicated by Mahatmaji conceding special representation to the 
Modems and Sikhs but stoutly denying it to the Depressed classes 
and other minorities. This naturally provoked a most determined 
opposition from certain sections. Mahatma said that special 

representation of the Moslems and Sikhs was accepted by him for 
historical reasons.” It had been a legacy to the Congress under the 


tion, but by adult suffrage and declaration of rights, with a riAt to 
appeal to the highest tribunal in the land. The Lahore Resolution ind tae 
W. C. Resolution at Bombay had formulated the Congress view* 
8peeial representation given to the Depressed Classes would vivisect 
tike great Hindu society and divide the peaceful Indian villages into oppos- 
ing camps warring with one another for a dubious mess of politml 
Pottage. Pt Malaviya also thou At that the purpose of national govern- 
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meat would be defeated if special representation were introduced. This 
attitude however provoked opposition not only from Dr. Ambedkar who 
said— “the untouchables are not Hindus", but also from the Moslems 
and Sikhs and some of the prominent nationalists such as 8ir Tri Baha- 
dur Sapru. In fact, the minorities including the Moslems and Sikhs 
pooled their resources and made a common cause and took a common 
plea. They drew up a "Bill of Bights 11 containing II clauses defining 
their special rights as to franchise, citiaenship eto. And they dalmea 
that they represented 4H p. c. of the Indian population. Be k said 
in fairness to the fair sex represented in the R. T. 0. that it refused In 
hare anything to do with the Minority Pact or special representation. 

XUI. Why Mahatma Opposed Special Representation of 
Depressed Classes 

Mabatmaji opposed special representation of the Depressed Classes 
in their own interest. He claimed that he represented them— in fact 
that the Congress represented 95 p. c. of the people of India. And he 
made it perfectly dear that he would not only have universal adult 
suffrage (barring for the present the Moslems and Sikhs if they should, 
pending the referendum which was to follow, refuse to rub shoulders 
with the Hindus nt the polls), but that he would forthwith admit all 
classes including the untouchables to certain common and fundamental 
rights of social status and civic liberty. As he said at the final sitting of 
the Minorities Sub-committee : "Heaven help India if India is to have 
representatives elected by racial groups.” Special representation for 
the Untouchables would be “a perpetual bar sinister". That the 
Untouchables’ spokesman in the R. T. C. had distrusted him had been 
“the unkindest cut of all." "I will not sell the vital interests of the 
Untouchables even for winning the freedom of India." 4 T claim that 
in my person I represent the vast mass of Untouchables. If a refer- 
endum were taken, 1 would top the poll." Special electorate, he added, 
was no removal of the bar sinister which was the shame of the orthodox 
Hindus. “I would far rather Hinduism died than untouchability lived." 
He did not mind if the Untouchables were converted to Mahammed* 
anisra or Christianity. But there must be no division in the villages. 
“I will fight it with all my life." He also explained why the H. M. 
Settlement had failed. The very communal emphasis had defeated the 
purpose. The communal question was not the fulcrum ; the R. T. C. 
had not been called for that British statesmanship and British pledges 
certainly soared higher than that. Sir H. Carr’s and others’ Agreement 
(the Minority Pact) was not designed to achieve responsible govern- 
ment, bu* share power with bureaucracy. M If that is the intention.... 
I wish them well, but the Congress is entirely out of it" “The Con- 
gress will wander in wilderness rather than go in for it" It was not 
to be expected that after 10 years’ experience of this scheme which 
made us live in reserved compartments aud in mutual distrust if not 
antipathy, it was likely that we should rise one fine morning 
hugging one another in an exuberance of fraternal love. Responsible 
Government, if it were to come, must not undergo vivisection. No 
government would stand the strain. 


MAHATMAJF8 OONGE88IONE TO DEMANDS • 

XLIIL MaHATMAJI’S CONCESSIONS to Dkmanm 

We need not review the dreary and protracted business of the de- 
tailed negotiations. The Modem delegatee raised rather than lowered their 
demands in the second session. We need not trace the erratic carve 
of those demands. Mahatmaji, as wo saw, was prepared to concede the 
substance of them without haggling, aud his attitude in this respect 
was both misunderstood and viewed with grave misgivings by the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the Sikhs and many others. His concession to the 
Communalist demands was subject however to certain vital conditions. 
First; the Moslems must make common cause with the Hindus or 
rather with the Congress in the matter of Puma Swaraj. 8ccondly« the 
Nationalist Modems must be consulted and an agreed position must 
be evolved. Thirdly, no other Minority must be uufairly and unjustly 
treated and placed in an unsatisfactory position. The comraundiit 
delegates would not come down and meet these conditions even half 
way. It was hinted by some London correspondents that they had 
been in secret cordial intents with the die-hard section of British 
Toryism as represented for example by Lord Llyod, Lord Beotford, 
Lord Sydenham and others. They were said to have been braced up 
whenever signs of weakness or of yielding were indicated. Sir Qhusnavi, 
for example, arrived in London in the nick of time (so it was suggest- 
ed) to Bave the situation when such signs were developing. Whatever 
truth there might or might not be in such allegations, we find that 
the Moalem delegates persistently refused to have anything to do with 
federation or central responsibility, unless their entire communal 
demand were first conceded, or as they liked to put it, their special 
interests were adequately safeguarded. They also persistently refused 
to submit their plea to arbitration or decision by an outside (and, as 
Mahatmaji suggested, judicial) tribunal. After Mahatmaji’s refusal to 
concede special representation to all minorities other than the Moslems 
and Sikhs, there was made, as we saw, an offensive and defensive 
alliance amongst all the miuorites (with the exception of the women 
delegates). Their “bill of rights’ 1 gave up of course the absurd game 
of trying to make the majority community a minority, but still its 
upshot was, as Mahatmaji said, not responsible government, but sharing 
power with the bureaucracy. The Premier had on one occasion vali- 
antly offered to arbitrate if all parties would accord tbeir consent to 
this in writing, but is was an offer that Mahatmaji was not in * position 
to accept It is to be observed in fairness to the Premier that though 
he bad laid stress on the need of solving the communal question (and 
no body would join issue with him iu that), he had never perhaps 
intended to sidetrack or delay the constitutional issue pending a solu- 
tion thereof. 8ome of his sermons in the R. T. C. contained phrases 
that might have jarred* on account of their familiar tone on the ears 
of the delegates ; but there was perhaps, nothing to make ns suspect 
that he was talking pure claptrap or bunkum, when he was s sj nng 
the delegates to “faoe the facts” and not “stand in the way of the 
Government’ 9 trying to do justice to India. It was just likely that he 
felt himself in as oomplex a tangle as his I nd i a n guests found them- 
selves in, and was as anxious to find an way out as they. He was. 
zeriy to help and task help; and ft would primps be uajurt and 
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uncharitable 4 a suggest that his heart was gladdened and not dismayed 
at the turn of. events which tended to make confusion worse and still 
worse confounded. But at the same time it must be remembered that 
be had packed the R. T. C. with the nominees of 8imla and Whitehall, 
and though of course he had attempted to mend matters a little by in- 
viting the Congress also to participate, he failed to attach to the 
aole Congress delegation the measure of weight and importance that it 
deserved 4 by reason of its unique position as the accredited representa- 
tive of the best organised and most virile national institution in India. 

XLIV. The Reports And The Congress Position 

About the constitutional achievement of the second R. T. C* the 
less said the better. The F. S. C.’s report was inconsequential and 
made only minor changes in the recommendations of the first session 
report Mahatmaji had his Note of Dissent. He was opposed to the 
proposal of two chambers in the legislature with co-ordinate turners. 
He was prepared under certain conditions to support a small Becond 
chamber consisting of the nominated delegates of the governments of 
the Federation, advisory in function. He was also opposed to special 
representation of landlords, European and Indian commerce and labour. 
No nominated members in the House of Representatives, though specia- 
lists may uddress the House. Indirect election on the basis of village 
units aud adult suffrage. As regards, of course, the vital point of con- 
trol over the vital matters of policy — political, financial and military — 
neither the first nor the second report contemplated giving that control. 
And it was this that the Congress could not do without Poliey in 
army, external relations and finance must be substantially under popular 
control even during the so-called period of transition. Safeguards and 
all necessary adjustments must be solely and clearly in the interest 
of India. India will respect the just rights not only of the Servioes 
but also those of all other foreign interests ; will continue to seek, and 
have the help of the bureaucracy in the matter of future administra- 
tion ; but she will not share responsibility with them. That was the 
Congress position. There, was hardly any substantial advance made to 
this position in the second report The Premier on the 13th. November 
and on 1st. December spoke in the U. T. C. on the policy and plan of 
the British Government. It was practically a reiteration of the policy 
avid plan as set forth in the lffth. January Declaration, 1031. 

The reports of the various Committees were provisional as regards 
certain matters, while divergent, opinions only were recorded as regards 
certain others. We must leave our readers to the gopd offices of the 
White Paper. We do not deal with them here. We: have spoken al- 
ready of the Working, Federal Finance, Fact Finding, Franchise Com- 
mittees that were set up to explore further into the details and intrica- 
cies of the future Indian constitution on the spot and report 8omo 
thought this was tho only way to continue the work of the R. T. C. ; 
while others asked— -if this meant business or simply marked time. 

XLV. “No Wrecking Policy” 

The General Election in England had been a “tariffist victory,” and 
the House of Commons bad been packed with Tories jus! as the B.T.C. 
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had bean peeked with the "Nominee*” and Commiinalist*. The "Daily 
Herald” had suggested that the Tories now in overwhelming majority 
would prove too powerful for those who intended to do theur duty by 
India, and that these elements in league with the more pliant materials 
in the B. T. C, would be able to wreck it. In fact, they were plann- 
ing to wreck it— said the “Daily Herald”. Both Sir S. Hon re and the 
Premiet of course promptly and stoutly repudiated the insinuation, but 
^observant and wary minds are, and were, not easily reassured. “There 
is no going back to the Simon report”— wc were assured. But on 
November 7 we find 29 prominent Roundtablers including Gandhiji 
addressing a letter to the Premier asking him not to think that Provin- 
vincial Autonomy only without central responsibility could meet the 
present Indian situation. Provincial autonomy must be taken as part of a 
compact And comprehensive scheme of central responsibility, organically 
related to it an units are related to the whole. Jamal Mahammud was the 
only Mahanitnedaii delegate who signed the document. In deference to the 
wishes of these meinbersi the Picmier thought it expedient to defer the 
grant of Provincial Autonomy only in the first instance. But not only 
this but the whole question of responsible government was postponed 
to an uncertain future date for decision. Possibly another Conference 
would meet after the Committees sent out to India had reported. Thou 
a fresh tamasha of rocket-firing and communal mud-throwing in I^ondon 
perhaps. Mahatmaji had, it is true, at a certain stage < f the Confer* 
ence asked for the immediate introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
pending the settlement of certain technical difficulties inseparably con- 
nected with the introduction of federation and central responsibility. 
This again had made Messrs Snprti, Jayakar and other friends nervous, 
as his blank cheque, his opposition to spccinl representation of the 
Depressed Classes and others, and his rather socialistic rendering of 
the relatiou between the lmvcs and have-nots in Future India had 
alarmed or worried them. But as Mahatmaji explained, his idea of 
provincial autonomy ( with no reserve powers for the Governor, and 
practically no overriding powers for au outside authority) differed from 
the R. T. C. brand as real pearl of the first water differs from third 
rate imitation pearl. The federal device did not work very happily in 
the second R. T. C. As Gandhiji said— it proved to be “another apple 
of discord.” In fact, the participation of the Congress in the B. T. C. 
had made all the heterogeneous clemeuts in it feel uneasy, nervous, 
suspicious and alert. It was felt that Congress meant to dominate the 
situation. 

XLVJ. R. T. C. And After 

This not only made the would-be co-operators jealous and distrustful 
of one another, but it stiffened the back of Authority. Wo have be- 
fore dwelt at some length on the inner and temperamental causes which 
had been undermining the Pact with the Congress. The happenings in 
India accelerated the process. There was no settlement of the 
agrarian dispute in U. P. Congress withdrew from the Gordon Enquiry 
in BeidolL The Bengal Provincial Conference at Berhampore pro- 
tested against Ordinance-rule, decided to boycott all British goods. 
B. P. C. C also threatened to begin direct action on its own responsi- 
bility if the C. W. C. would not make common cause with it at regards 
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mjlit Chittagong tod die Ordinances. The European Associations and 
many Anglo-Indian papers had again been breathing fire. Snob stray 
remarks by responsible cabinet ministers as— “the British soldier 
will never consent to serve under Indian order*”, “there was no 
prospect of a considerable reduction of die British Army in 
India” “safeguards must be real and there would no relaxation 
of them without the consent of Parliament”— were taken by 

many as throwing a lurid, significant side-light on the approaching 
shadow of the coming order. 8everal drastic Ordinances had already 
been promulgated and some of the Congress leaders already arrested 
(including the “Frontier Gandhi”) when Gandhiji landed in Bombay, 
cancelling his American and European tours, in response to urgent 
calls from the Congress President and Executive. He had already con- 
tradicted the Italian report that he had made up his mind to renew 
the fight” upon landing on the Indian shore. He arrived with a per- 
plexed but open mind to seek light from both the quarters— nationalist 
and government. He would discuss with all and then make up his 
mind and advise the C. W. C. and also Government if they would have 
his advice. The Viceroy and his Council were then in Calcutta. Prac- 
tically every body was busy burying the truce and no one was found 
pndsing it. Gandhiji wanted to interview the Viceroy and seek advice. 
Ti@ Viceroy would under no circumstances discuss the Ordinances with 
him. Gandhiii prays reconsideration of the decision and forwards for 
information the Resolutions of the W. C. to meet the situation in case 
Government refused to revive the Agreement with the Congress. We 
would refer the reader to the file of correspondence itself. It is an inter- 
esting and instructive reading. Government, however, regards this as a 
threat and says that no government can act under threat and observes that 
government cannot make its policy dependent on the judgment of Mr. 
Gandhi.', It is fully prepared to meet the revival of Civil Disobedience. 
Gandhiji explains that he had of course no intention to dictate policy 
to government when he sought an interview to discuss the new measures ; 
that the C. W. Resolutions were hypothetical and meant no threat After 
this, the arrest of Mahatmnji and other leaders and the banning of Con- 
s organisation came as a matter of course. ( Specialty contributed 
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The Wiring Cmsttee Prmefep 

BOH BAY- 7 th. TO I*th. JULY mi 


The Working Committee met at Hani Bhairan, Gamden, Bombay from Jab 7 
to I?. 1981. All the members of the Committee trere present. Fmdit Hasan 
Hohan Halarijta, Sot. 0. R. Rqjagnpalarhnriav, Dr. Pattabhi Sttaramayya and 
SyL Qopabasahu Csowdhry nr re alio present bq special invitation. 

The minutes of the list meeting of the Committee were confirmed end the 
following resolutions were passed 

I -In do- British Financial Obligations Committee 
The Working Committee having received the report of the Committee appointed 
bj it on financial obligations bHvvtvn Crest Britnin and India, places on record Rs 
thanks to the authors of the report and appreciates the great pains which they have 
bestowed on their work. The Secretaries are authorised to arrange for the early 
publication of the report. 


II— Finimnentai. Rights Committee 

The report of the Fundamental Rights Committee was placed before the Working 
Committee. The Working Committee thanked the members of the Committee for 
their labours and resolved that the Secretaries should give due publicity to the 
report and reoeive such further suggestions on the subject as may be sent by 
public bodies and individuals. 

It was further resolved that the report be placed before the A. I. C. C. with 
such recommendations as the Working Committee may make on it. 


Ilf— HiNnrsTANi Seva Dal 

In view of misapprehensions that have arisen in regard to the relation of the 
Hindustani Seva Dal with the Congress and in view of the fact that unauthorised 
volunteer organisations are working in various parts of the country in the name of 
the Congress, the Working Committee resolves that 

1. The Hindustani Seva Dal is hereby recognised as the Central Volunteer 
Organisation of the Congress, working directly under the authority of the Working 
Committee or sneh person or persona es it may appoint in this behalf, and with I be 
following functions : 

(a) It shall act as a duly authorised institution for the training of officers and 
instructors. 

(b) It shill enrol and train recruit, in Kamatak, or such other place as May be 
determined by the Working Committee from time to time, and they will farm a 
permanent Central Corps for officers' training and will be liable to serve wherever 
nsoesnnry. It may also have training centre* and campa far officers and instructor* 
in other suitable places. 

(a) It shall lend the terrier, of officers and instructors for provisoes at the 
latter’s expense. 

(d) It shall hare power to form volunteer corps fa provinces wherever so 
required by Provincial Congress Committees. . , . , . 

2. All Provincial Oongnaa Committees are hereby authorised and required to 

T *8 *■ 

tha Congress and conform to the Congress creed and whose officers ere helden of 
cottHaaf Item the Hindustani Sava Dal. _ .. 

4. No volaatear board or corps not prevtouslv teengoiaed by fan Wortfag 
i work fa any Congress province fa the name of or on behalf el the 


9 
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ft. Jawaharlal Nehru is appointed the member in charge on behalf of the 
Working Committee of the said Central Volunteer Organisation of the Congress and 
N. 8. Hardikar, the Organising Secretary thereof and they will serve oaring the 
pleasure of the Working Committee, 'fixe meraber-in-cbarge shall frame the rules 
of the said organization so as to bring it in conformity with this resolution of the 
Working Committee and shall define the duties and qualifications of offioers and 
members of volunteer corps, provided that such rules shall take effect after being 
first sanctioned by the Working Committee, aud on the acceptance bv the All-India 
Board of the Hindustani Seva Dal of this resolution. 


IV— Communal Problems 


The following statement was issued by the Working Committee ; 

However much it may have failed in the realisation, the Congres? has, from its 
very inception, set up pure nationalism ns its ideal. It has endeavoured to break 
down communal barriers. The following l*horo resolution was the culminating 
point in its advance towards nationalism : 

“In view of the lapse of the Nehru Report it is unnecessary to declare the 
policy of the Congress regarding communal questions, the Congress believing that in 
an independent India communal questions cau only be solved on strictly national 
lines. But as the Sikhs in particular, mid the Muslims and the other minorities in 
general, had expressed dissatisfaction over the solution of communal questions 
proposed in the Nehru Report, this Congress assures the Sikhs, the Muslims and 
other minorities that no solution thereof in any f outre constitution will be accept- 
able to the Congress that docs not give full satisfaction to the parties concerned. 

Hence the Congress is precluded from setting forth any communal solution of 
the communal problem. But at this critical juncture in the history of the nation, 
it is felt that the Working Committee should suggest for adoption by the country 
a solution, though comiuunnf in appearance, yet as nearly national as possible and 
generally acceptable to the communities concerned. The Working Committee has 


1. (a) The article in the constitution relating to Fundamental Rights shall 
include a guarantee to the communities concerned of the protection of their 
cultures, languages, scripts, education, profession and practice of religion, and 
religious endowments. 

lb) Personal laws shall be protected by specific provisions to be embodied in the 
constitution. 

(c) Protection of political and other rights of minority communities in the 
various provinces shall be tho concern and be within the Jurisdiction of the federal 
government. 

2. The franchise shall be extended to all adult men and women. 


(.Vote.— The Working Committee is committed to Adult Franchise by the Karachi 
resolution of the Congress and cannot entertain any alternative franchise. Jo view 
however of misapprehensions in some quarters the Committee wishes to make it 
clear that in any event the franchise shall be uniform and so extensive as to reflect 
in the electoral roll the proportion in the population of every community.) 

3. la) Joint electorate* shall form the basis of representation in tho future 
constitution of India. 

J b) For tbc Hindus iu Sin^l, the Muslims in Assam and the Sikhs in Punjab 
North-Western Frontier Provinces, and for liiudus and Muslims in any 
province where the? are less than 35 per cent of the population, seats shall be 
reserved iu tho Federal and Provincial Legislatures ou the Csf s s of population with 
the right t^contest additional seats. 

4. Appointments shall be made by nou-party Public Service Commissions which 
shall prescribe the minimum qualifications and which shall have due regard to 
efficiency of the public service as well as to the principle of equal opportunity t* 


5. In the formation of Menu and provincial cabinets interests of minority 
communities should be mmgmd by convention. 

The North-Western Frontier Province and Baluchistan shall have the same 
meat and administration as other provinces. 

•hall be constituted into a senaruts nrovinee. 

t tfc. pMple o< CHad an pnpond to Ink tho flnaaeial banks of tho 
iopo rU d province. 
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a 11* future constitution of the country ahell be . 
p aw— eheli vest in the federating unite, nuiees, on further 
tobo —doit the beet intercste of India. 

The working Committee bee adopted the foregoing 


The 

i, it is 


y a 


the propoeale baaed on undiluted eommuoaliem and undiluted 

Whilst on the one hand the Working Committee bqpee that the whole nation will 


« the scheme, on the other, it assume those who take extreme views and cannot 

r _ It that the Committee will gladly, as it is bound to by the Lahore Ramil* 

tion, accept without reservation any other scheme if it commands the aeoeptnnoe of 
all the parties concerned. 

V— Retrenchment ok Railways 


The Working Committee, having carefully considered the situation m respect of 
rotieochment on the railway*. It appears to it that, notwithstanding tsrhmioal 
objections and precedents to the contrary, the demand of the All-India Railway* 
men’s Federation for a Board of Conciliation to examine the polieiee and methods 
of retrenchment, specially so as to avoid the discharge of the lower paid staff, is 
Just and reasonable. 


VI— Pledge fob Exclusion of Foreign Cloth and Yaek 

Buolvtd that any pledge in connection with the exclusion of foreign cloth and 
yarn, inconsistent with the following pledge, shall be held to be invalid 

“We pledge ourselves that we shall observe the following conditions so long as 
Urn Working Committee of the Congress does not givs express permission by mo- 
(mien to do otherwise : 

L We undertake not to purchase or sell any foreiga yarn made from cotton, 
wool or silk or doth manufactured from such yarn. 

2. We undertake not to purchase or sdl say yarn or doth manufactured by 
mills that have not accepted the Congress conditions. 

3. We undertake not to sell in this country any foreign yarn made of eotton. 
wool or silk or cloth manufactured from such yarn or silk that may be lying 
with ns. 

VII— Anti- Untouch ability Committee 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the work of the Anti-UntouebabiHtv 
Committee, which had merged in the campaign of last year, should be revived and 
therefore instructs 6yt. Jamnalat Bajaj to take the necessary steps for the purpose. 
The Committee shall have suchlpowers of co-option and the like that may ha 
required. 

VIII— Textile Mills Exemption Committee and Labour Conditions 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the Textile Mills Exemption Com- 
mittee should endeavour, wherever possible and necessary, to prevent by amicable 
arrangement any penalisation or victimization of labour in the mills which have 
signed the Congress declaration and to help in the bettering of labour conditions 
in thorn mills. 

IX— Swadeshi Board 

RssoJssrf that the question of appointing a Swadeshi Board be postponed to the 
next meeting. 

X— Delhi Election Dispute 

Jawaharlal Nehru made a statement in regard to the Delhi Election Dispute. 


XI— Karachi Reception Committee and A. I. C. C. Quota 
^ The Working Committee regrets that the Reception Committee of the K»--_ 
Congress has not yet acted in accordance with Article XVII, Clause (3) of tt y Con - 
Ooaotitation and made the payments provided therein and regn ml^t h e Wor king 
ittee of the Reception Committee to pay to the Treasurer of the Coogwes the 
of the A. I. C. C. without further delay. 

XII— Berlin Information Bureau 
Mr. A. C. N. Namfaiar’s letter deled June 7, 196L a i 
•MR to Urn to pay off the outstanding liabilities of the Berlin 
nnd that the Bum be dosed. 
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XIII— All Parties Accounts 

Re so lv ed ihm I the btUnoe of the All Parties aoeouot amounting to Rs. 5,086-5-11 
be transferred to the general foods of the Congress. 

XIV— Ahmedabad Office Accounts 

The accounts of the Ahmedabad office of the A. I. C. C. from April 23, 1931, the 
date of the office, to Jane 30, 1931, were submitted and passed, 1 

XV— Cawnpore Enquiry Committee Accounts 

Up Secretary submitted the audited accounts of the Cawnpore Enquiry Com- 
mittee. The Working Committee sanctioned the expenditure so fur incurred amount- 
ing to Rs. 2.170-4-9 and resolved that as Rs. 900 have already been sent by the 
A. I. O. 0. Office and Rs. 50 have been received by donation, the balance of Rs. 
1,220-4-9 be now paid to the Committee. 

XVI— Authority to Treasurer 

Revolved that Seth Jamnalal Bajsj, Treasurer, be empowered to operate on the. 
accounts already opened in the banks in the name of the All-India Tilak Memorial 
Swarajya Fund ana further Seth Jamnalal Bajaj is hereby empowered to appoint 
from time to time an attorney or attorneys who shall jointly or severally have 
exactly the same powers to operate on the All-India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund 
Accounts as are hereby granted to the said Seth Jamnalal Bajsj. Provided however 
that the devolution of any of the said powers does not absolve the treasurer from 
any personal responsibility to the Working Committee. 

XVII— Next A. I. C. and Working Committee Meetings 

Resolved that the next meeting of the A. I. C. C. be held in Bombay on August 
6. 1931 and following days and the next meeting of the Working Committee be neld 
on August 4 and 5. 

X VIII— Statement Regarding Breaches of the Delhi Settlement 

The following statement was issued on behalf of the Working Committee : 

Among the important things that the Committee considered was the serious ques- 
tion of the complaints received from various provinces about breaches of the Delhi 
Settlement by provincial authorities. It is unnecessary for the Committee to flay 
more on this question at present as it is taking necessary steps in the matter and 
is not without hope of obtaining relief. 


The All-India Ceigress Committee 

BOMBA Y-m. A VOUST 1081 


Eathueiaatic mm miked the proceeding! ef the A. I. C. C., which began on the 
80k. Ararat 1931 a! the Maharir Jain Vmyalaya, Bombay under the p w a tfcray 
ol Hr. Vatlabhbhai Patel, Dragnet ProeMrat. 

About Jfee memben ware p rot ect The epcoioas hall, which waa taatafaBy 
decorated Be Khadi, waa peeked with the vWtoce. Prominent on the dab bceidea tot 
mmkm of the Working Committee, were Pandit MaUviva, Hr. Akkra Tyahji, Dr. 
Fattabhi Sitaramyya, Hr. T. Pnkraam, Hr. 8ambamnrti, Hr. 8. SatyamniiC Bardater 
Abhyankar, and other prominent OoegreaeHro. 

Dnunuuioi or Lovoox nnancB 


Altar the minute* of the prerkma meeting won 
read to the meeting, dm WorkBeg CommittaA neol 
h ra ra h af the Drawee. 


confined, Pandit Ji 
dfon dB— BHuling the 
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propaganda against all sets of public violence. even where provocation in given for 


Mahatma Oandhi, 

bn an! inching faith in non 


■uen acts. 

“Farther the A. I. C. C. appeals to (he Nationalist Press to use a VI its influence 
in this behalf/’ 

GlNDHIJI S) Appeal 

the resolution, made a hmg speech reiterating 
joce, and strongly condemning sets of violence as 
Wjehr jeopardising their hopes of attaining Swarai. a . 

Half war through the proceedings, a party of 2ffl members of (he Naujawas 
Bharat Sabos, carrying rod posters, bearing hostile slogans, marched in proemun^r 
the meeting place, and indulged in angry demonstrations against the Congress a** 
shouted “Down with Gandhijr “Down, down with the Round Tsble Conference’ 
and other slogans 

Staking on the resolution M. Gandhi said : , , 

. I hope you ell have understood the meaning of the resolution and therefore it 
is unnecessary for me to burden you with a Hindustani translation. I want to tell 
you, there is much more in my heart than what I have stated here. I tell you this, 
because I have tamed the resolution myself and because I know I can carry you 


among the members of the Working Committee on this resolution, and therefore 1 
hope tide House will have no difference of opinion on it. But still I don't want 
yen to accept R without argument or discussion. I want you to express your 
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opinion on it. and if you don't agree with it, to throw it out. Tbit resolution has 
not been brought to deceive ourselves. Englishmen or the world at large, but it has 
been moved to declare what the Congress creed is. The Congress is striving for the 
attainment of Purna Swaraj by non-violent and peaceful means. We have deeidad 
to follow the path of peace, truth and righteousness, and so long as we believe 
in it and fbe world also believee that that is our way. it becomes obligatory upon 
os to stick to it strenuously io thought, word and deed, it also becomes our 
duty to prevent those who want to from following violence and wc must try to win 
them over. 

"In 1920, when the Congress adopted u on* violence as its creed the argument was 
brought forward why the Congress should take uotiee of what uoo-uougressmen 
did. It was also asked why the Congress should not allow others to do what they 
liked, while it followed its own path. It was said that, if the Congress wanted to 
follow non-violence, even submitting patiently to the violence dooe against it by its 
opponents, the Congress had no business to advise others. Ever since this contro- 
versy started, niy reply thereto has been that the Congress claims to represent and 
speak in the name of India, and its fight has been for the good of every Indian, 
whether be be a Hindu, Moslem. Parsee or Christian. We claim to exert influence 
on them, represent them and speak on their behalf, and our fight is not meant only 
for Congressmen. 

"Last year, when wc <‘<arried on the struggle for freedom, the whole country back- 
ed ns all. Those who participated in the struggle were not all Congressmen. Our 
strength hud been immensely increased by working for all and accepting everybody's 
help. The Government has admitted the strength of the Congress, not because they 
consisted of some thousands, but they have recognised the strength of the Congress 
because they know that the masses arc behind them. Do you believe that if you 
declared you have nothing to do with the masses, and your fight was only for the 
members of the Congress, your word would carry the same weight as it does to-day? 
Those who commit violence, you must remember, are also our brethren, and it is 
our duty to prevent them from committing violence. When we claim to represent 
them, wc must also accept responsibility for what they do. In 1921, 1 had made 
it -clear that wc shall be responsible for the actions ol non -Congressmen also, and 
you kuow I suspended ray work once or twice for this reason. 1 say. such suspen- 
sions did not make our cause suffer, but they distinctly helped us. There are still 
people saying that 1 committed a blunder when I stopped the fight iu Bardoli. They 
say that if the fight bad continued, by this time we would have won freedom. I 
don't think so ; and f still believe that whm I did was correct. The present awakening 
io the country is due to that action. 

"On former occasions when we condemned violence, we also praised the spirit of 
sacrifice of voting men. but 1 am afraid we pressed it too far and that we reached 
the limit when wc passed the resolution at Karachi about Bhasat Singh and his 
romndes. When T moved that resolution. I felt that his sacrifice was great and 
his character splendid and spotless and if 1 did my best to save him from the 
gallows that was the reason. We passed the resolution in the belief that it would 
have a sobering effect on the youth. Bat 1 failed in that attempt, i am not 
unaware of the increased strength of the youth, but it is bring misused, and I 
should confess 1 did not get the success that I wished. On the contrary, it whs 
exploited very badly aud 1 am very sorry for H. There are those who accuse me. 
is respect of that resolution, that I wanted to placate the Youth and 1 wanted to 
carry the Congress with me in the Delhi Agreement. My reply to auch critics is 
you cannot claim to know what is iu my mind. God alone knows it. 1 can say 
this much. I shall never commit such blunders. Jf 1 do so. I shall not be true to 
the Congress. For some it may be a question of mere tpoiicy. but for me it is my 
dharma. 1 do'nt attach so much value to the Hound Table Conference as to the 
observance of the Delhi Pact, whereby we have been benefited and. even jtow, 1 do 
not fee! we* were mistaken in accepting it. Oil the contrary we have gained much 
thereby, and will gain more in the future. You may consider it worth consigning 
to the wastepaper basket, but nothing would convince me. 1 am also aware of the 
objections that too much is made about the acts of our young men, while Govern- 
ments acta are ignored. 1 say it is no business of the Congress to take notice of 
what the Government docs as it is trying to change the system of Government 
Experience baa taught us we must sound a note of warning against violence." 

Gendhjji further asked the House to consider the proposition dispeaviqMdely 
before they gave their assent to H. 
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TV meeting then adjourned for half an hour for aubmiaaion of ametKlmMita. 


Discussion on Amendments 

When the meeting re-AHscmbied, Mr. J . .V. Ai* <7i//>/u (Bengal) moved an 
am endment which fell through for want of a seconder. The amendment, 
while deploring the recent acts of violence on certain Government officials, nought 
io repudiate the attempts made in certain Quarters to connect the Congress with 
these acts of violence. He added that if me Government had taken advantage of 
the Truce by releasing political prisoners, droppiug political prosecution*, withdraw* 
ing ordinances, stopping all illegal detentions and completely putting an end to its 
repressive policy, the country could have been saved from all these outrages nines 
the truce. Further, it condemned the policy of the Government in trying to sup- 
press violence by violence, thus producing responsive violence and hatred and crest - 
Tog an atmosphere uncongenial to the success of the Hound Table Conference. 

' Mr. Saruvinara Satirt (Andhra) moved next sti amendment for the deletion u( 
the second and third sou fence and for omission of the word •public” before the 
word “violence" in the fourth sentence, lie explained that he was against the idea 
of condemning acts of violence us such, without appreciating the motive. He oh* 
jpcted to the Congress interfering with the activities of other parties, but wanted 
to leave them alone as the Congress was leaving panic* like Liberals. 

Mr. Itesh Oupta (Delhi) moved a itrd amendment wanting to add the lotto* ing 
sentence to the resolution : “The A. I. C\ O. trusts that the Government will also 
realise its responsibility on this behalf and take early stops to stop such provoca- 
lions which led misguided young men to commit ugly acts of political murder,” 

Mr, Santhnmurfi (Andhra) disapproved of the whole resolution, and wanted tlie 
following instead to be passed : 'The A. I. C. 0. calls upon the Congresa organisa- 
tions to carry on propaganda against all acts of violence, both on the parly of pen. 
pleas well tia on (inverninent officials even where provocation in given 'for such 
deeds.” 

Mr. Saiubamurti maintained that all use of force was not violence. He oouai- 
dcred only such force as violence as was unjust, and uu righteous He further 
urged the audience not to submit meekly to Governmental violence, bin to carry on 
propaganda against all kinds of violence. 

There were three or lour amendments to the same effect. 

Dr. Paltahki Serin ramiah, suppoting the original resolution said : Any attempt 
to tamper with the original resolution would result iu mutilation >nd any additional 
rider would be superfluous. He therefore appealed to the House io accept it as 
presented. I 

Pandit Jaunharfnt, supporting the resolution, said that they were not trying to 
apportion bhune between the Government and the youth* in the matter of violence. 
But i having accepted non-violence as their creed, it was their duly to follow it 
unflinchingly. He added thut. the amendments implied that they wanted to condemn 
the action of the revolutionaries but did not want to alienate their feelings, in other 
words, were willing to wound hut afraid to strike, lie concluded “If you really 
believe in non-violence, you must adhere to it”. 

Pandit Malaviya also addressing strongly urged the Hnuae to accept the resolu- 
tion as presented by Gandhi ji. 

Oanahiji , replying to the debate, reiterated that as long am the t Vmgnwa creed was 
non-violence, the resolution proposed would not admit of any amendments. He 
further pointed out that aR far as the Government a repressive policy was concerned 
that was the place where, reference could be made. 

The original proposition was carried by an overwhelming majority with only 
three dissenting. The Committee then adjourned. 


DOM BA V— 7th. A UG I'S T Mi 

2. National Flag 

The flag resolution of the Working Committee was taken up to-day. The fo! lowing 
is the text 

“The National Flag shall be thieo coloured, horizontally arranged, as before, but 
the colours shall be aaftYon, white and green in the order stated here from top to 
bottom, with the spinning wheel in dark blue in the centre of tne white stripe; it 
being understood that the colours have no communal significance but that saffron 
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Ml h h wI eownm and Merifloe, white, pwce and troth, ami pm ahaii ■» 
amt faith and ehlralrr and the apiaeiac wheel the hope of the aaMa. He pm* 
p e t t fa a a o I the Fh| tmld be 8y to hnet ea three to two?’. 

. Spaafcieg m the mutation. Pundit Jatmkarlal Nehru laid atrcea on the bet that 
the enaent h| had emded striata aaeoeiaHone with it, aad It won Id aot be prope r 
to qaap it fundamentally. 

Dr. Bytd Mahmud seconding the resolution declared that the new flag vat moeb 
atom beautiful aad bettor f ^f n the old one. 

Mr. Falckand Mehta (Karachi) moved an amendment that, in addition to the 
eharka in the centre, a scythe, sword, crescent, hammer and stars, should ha 
ineinded. 

Mr. Safyatnurii moved :"That the A* I. C. C\, after considering the report of the 
Flag Committee and the Working Committee's resolution thereon w of opimon that 
the xfatkmal Flag now la vogoe should be retained.'* 

Recommending the amendment to the House, Mr. Saty amort i said that flggs 
wen not mated by individuals, but they grew from conventions and aa endt they 
eonld not be changed by anyone. He appealed to the House not fo be carried away 
by snatches, but to consider whether it was necessary to change the present flag at. 
all. He considered that the new flag recommended by the Wonting Committer was 
unworthy of any nation. He maintained that it would be ruinous if they changed 
the flag which bad grown aa a result of convention and for the sake of which an 
many nad made great sacrifices. 

Mr. Sidhtca (Karachi) opposed Mr. Ssfyamuriis amendment and added that the 
present flag had somehow come to have communal significance and hence it abonld 


present flag 
be changed, 
Mr.Puri 


Mr. rurshotanidati lamfuu moved that Kesari colour instead of red be adopted 
keeping the present flag otherwise intact. 

On the conclusion of the debate, the amendments were put to vote and declared 
lost. The original proposition was carried by an overwhelming majority. 


3. Fundamental Rights 

Clause (lj Article (I) 01 the Fundamental Rights Economic Programme read 
"Every citizen of India has .1 right to free expression of opinion, the right of free 
association and combination, and the right to assemble peaceably and without arms 
for purposes not opposed to law or morality. 

A aeries of amendments were moved to ibis clause, which when put to vote. were 
lost and the original clause adopted. 

Mrs. I.aksh mtpmti (Andhra), wanted to add a rider that every citizen should have 
the right of civil resistance to oppression. 

Mr Munshi r Bombay), wonted to include fhe words freedom of press’’ after the 
worda “free expression of opinion" as he taninraiiud that the clauae as it stood 
would not include freedom of press. 

Mr. Satyamurti (Tamil Nadu), observed that tin* «*l»um' as it stood, was 
comprehensive enough to include freedom of press Also. 

Clause (2) read : "Every citizen of India shall enjoy freedom and right to freely 
protest and practise his religion subject to. public order and morality/' It was 
carried without any amendment. 

Clause (3) read : "The culture and language of minorities and the different 
linguistic provinces shall be protected." It was carried. 

Clause (4) read : "All citizens of India are equal before the law." 

Mr Sarwesirara .Safer/ (Andhra), wanted to add At the end of the clauae that, 
woman should not suffer any disability regarding their inheritance and marital 
rights, etc., because of their sex. 

A similar amendment was moved by Mr. Kalssuara Rao (Andhra) also. 

Roth the amendments were lost ana the origins! clause adopted. 

Clause (5) read : * No disability attaches to sny citizen by reason of his or her 
religion, cate, creed or sex regarding public employment, office of power or honour 
ana in the exercise of any trade or calling." It was carried. 

Clause (6) read: "All citizens have equal rights and duties regarding wells, roads, 
achools and placet of nublic resort maintained out of public funds or dedicated by 
nrivate persons for the use of the general public." 

Mr. fifcfanrara Rao (Andhra), wanted to add the words "tanks and cho ftriee”. 
also, but the amendment wee lost and the original clause was carried. 
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try citizen ha* t right to keep end beer atom in accordance 
reservations made on this behalf.” It was carried, 
person shall be deprived of his liberty nor shal!*his dwelling 
sequestered or confiscated, save in accordance with the 

la*’.” ’ 

Mr. Katoneara Rao moved an amendment to the effect that there would be no 
confiscation of property except in cases where criminals used their property for 
commission of crime. 

Mr. K. M. Mumki (Bombay), moved that the words “sequestered or confiscated'' 
lie deleted and the following words be substituted in the 3rd clause “and in consi- 
deration of Just compensation previously determined.” 

Both the amendments were lost and the original clause accepted. 

Clause (9) read : “The State shall observe religious neutrality regarding all 

^Snv. Kamabidevi Chattopadkvaya (Karnatak) wanted to add the words “except 
regarding social legislation affecting the progress and welfare of the people.” 

The amendment was lost and the original clause adopted. 

Clause (10) read : “Franchise shall be on the basis of universal adult auffuge.” 
It was carried. 

Proposal for Compulsory Primary Education 

Clause (11) rend : 'The State shall provide for free primary education.” 

Mr*. Mam ala dev i Chattcnailhuaya wanted to include the word “compulsory*' 
More primary education, while Swarai Govindauand (Karachi) wanted to make both 
primary and secondary education compulsory. 

Mr. Satyanmrti. supporting Mrs. Karaaladcvi’s amendment, expressed surprise at 
the Working Committee’* turning down the suggestion regarding oompulsory primary 
education, recommended by the nub-committee. The problems of India, he added, 
would be solved not by compromises, but by free and compulsory education. 

Pandit Jatcaharlal , on behalf of the Working Committee, said that he favoured 
compulsory education but the Working Committee thought it would be difficult to 
enforce it in the whole of India. Mrs. Kamaladevi's amendment was accepted. 

Clause (12) read : “The State shall confer no titles.’ 1 It was carried. 

Clause (13) read : “There shal be no cspital punishment.” 

Mr. K. M. Murvthi then moved that the following be added as sub-clause (14): 
“Every citizen shall be entitled to have a fixed dwelling, to trade, to acquire pro- 
perty, and to enioy all civil rights and likewise to be treated equally regarding legal 
prosecutions or legal protection in all parts of India.” 

Mr. Viswanath (Andhra) seconded it. 

Freedom of Movement 

Sardar Sardul Singh, Member, Working Committee, explaining why they omit- 
ted that clause, said the Fundamental Rights Committee was under a misappre- 
hension that in the Swaraj Government, there would be two Indies < British and 
Indian States ). It was because of this view that, he added, the Workiog Oult- 
tee omitted the said clause. 

Mr. Satyamurti moved an amendment on similar lines, and in commending (ha 
Amendment lo the House for their acceptance; expressed surprise at Sardsr Ssrdul 
Singh’s remarks that India would have one Government. He added that his per- 
rons! impression from the proceedings of the Round Table Conference was that 
Princes would never guarantee the rights of their people and therefore he thought 
the rights of such citizens should be guaranteed. 

After a great deal of discussion, Mr. Munshi and Mr. Satyamurti agreed to a 
compromise and accepted the following resolution which the House adopted by an 
overwhelming majority : “Every citizen of India is free to move throughout India and 
•tay and settle in any part thereon, and acquire property and follow any trade or 
of In§* *°d ** trcate “ °4 ua]1 y regarding prosecution or legal protection in all parts 

Mr. Sarweiwara Sastri (Andhra) wanted another sub-clause to oe added to the 
roect that it shall be the duty of the State to maintain r 1 ! unclaimed and deserted 
children out of the State Funds. At this stage, the meeting adjourned. 

10 


danse C) wad : “Ev< 
with the regulatioiis aiid 
danse 18 ) read : “No 
nr nmoertv be entered. 
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eawe would not to advanced but they would be playing into the hands of the 
communist*. He further asked the President whether .the Amendment was in older 
when the latter ruled it out of order. 

Lakh Revests 

Article seven read : -The system of land revenue and tenure and rent shall be 
reformed and equitable adjustment made rf the burden imimdiatcly giving relief to 
the smaller peasantry l>y subs antial induction of agricultural rent and revenue non 
paid by them and in ease of uneconomic holdings exempting them from rent so 
long as necessary with such relief as necessary to holders of small estates s fleeted 
by such exemption or reduction in rent and to the same cud imposing a graded 
tax on net incomes from ’awl nb»vr a reasonable minimum." 

This Anile invited a most In at* d debate and the largest number of amendments, 
all of which were Jo*t. Mr. YiMv.Mi.it hnn vAndhrn) wanted to add the following at 
the end of the Article : “The system of reform shall aim at the gradual elimination 
of all intermediaries between the cultivators and the state." Mrs. Kamaladevi 
seconded. Both the mover and seconder maintained that under the present system 
of land revenue the cultivator was being exploited and crushed Ey these inter- 
mediaries who were tm king their life-blood like horse- leeches. Two or three other 
amendments, also of the same character, were moved. Mr. T. Prakasam (Andhra) 
opposed strongly both the economic programme and the amendment and asked the 
House where their programme was leading them. He said they were confusing the 
issues and the proposition ns it stood was nothing but “sovietism in disguise. He 
added he could not understand how anyone could compel /amindars to cut their 
rent, ronclnding he said it the House ’ pnsf-cd the resolution, they would not 
be enhancing their prestige and would look ridiculous in public eyes. All 
amendments when put to vote failed nod the original clause was adopted by an 
overwhelmin ' in;ij-»r»tv. 

At this stage me non*- adjourned till 3 r.m. 

When it tv;o>ouibloil in the afternoon Mahatma (buulhi made the expected 
statement concerning his attendance at the Round Tabic Conference. 

The Committee then resumed debate on the remaining clauses of the Working 
Committee's resolution on the tundu mental lights und tcooomic programme. 

Article eight which rend 'Thntli duties on guaranteed scale shall be levied on 
property above a fixed minimum" was adopted. 

Military Expexpiukk 

Article nine read : “There shall be a drastic reduction in military expenditnre so 
as to bring it down to at least one-half of the present scale." 

Mr. Satyanmrti (Tamil Nmlut moved an amendment that the following words be 
added before the clause “the policy of peace with neighbouring States will be pursu- 
ed.' ’ A vast majority of his countrymen wanted to pursue a policy of peace with the 
neighbouring countries and ns snch his suggestion would be proper. 

Pandit .lawaharlul said the addition of the words suggested by Mr. h'jtyamurti 
was unnecessary because no country says it was pursuing a flicy of war with its 
neighbours. 

There were .wo other amendments also but all were lost. 

Article ten read : “Expenditure and salaries in civil department* shall be reduced. 
No servant of State other than specially employed experts and the like shall be paid 
above a certain fixed minimum which should not ordinarily exceed R*. 000 per 
month." 

Mr. Parvcswar Sastri (Andhra! moved that Rs. 1.000 be subslitucd in p!ac«* of 
500. bis reasons being 500 would not induce proper persons to offer themselves for 
State work and «uch sr-vants would be tcnipud to receive bribes. Mr. Ka'eswar 
Bao (Andhra) seconded the amendment. Mr. £ntyamnrti further supported the 
amendment. The amendment was lost by "1 against 48. 

Article eleven read : “No duty shall be levied on s-alt manufactured »n India. It 
waa adopted. ... , ^ J , . . 

Article twelve read : "The State shall pruect indigenous cloth and for Una pure 
pose pursue a policy of exclusion of foreign Joth and yarn from the country and 
ado-t such other measures as may be found necessary against loreign competition. 
The article was adopted. 
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Article thirteen teed : "Intoxicating drinks nod drags shall be totally prohibit'd 
ezeept lor ssadietl purposes”. It was adopted. 

Artiele fourteen can : “Currency and exchange shall be regulated in national 
interests.” 


Mr. Satyamurti wanted to have a danse as “The State shall have power 
to' control the currency and exchange.” but the amendment was lost. 


Control of Key Industries 

Article fifteen read : “The State shall own or control key industries and services, 
mineral resources, railways, shipping and other means of public transport” 

Mr. Kaleswar Rao wanted to indude the control of mountains, forests and 
water-works in the Artlde, but his amendment was lost 

Article sixteen : “Rdief of agricultural indebtedness and control of usury, direct or 
indirect,” was adopted. 

Article seventeen : “The Btato shall provide for military training of dtisens so as 
to organise means of national defence apart from regular military torces.’* It was 

^Eben si! the seventeen Articles, exorating two, were adopted as recommended 
by the Working Committee. “The fundamental rights are applicable to all dtisens, 
including 8tates' subjects.” This was moved as an additional article. number eighteen, 
by Mr. Sharma. Mr. Satyamurti supported it. but on a special request from 
Gandhi]! not to press the question, it was withdrawn. 


4. AD-IndU Flag Day 

The Committee then adopted a resolution calling upon all Congress organisations 
throughout India to celebrate 30th August as “Flag Day” by hoisliog the new 
National Flag. 


5. Disaffiliation of London Congress 

After Gandhiji had made his statement regarding his going to London, the 
Committee took up the discussion of Pandit JawaharlaT* statement on reasons 
for disaffiliatiog the London Branch of the Congress. 

Mr. Satyamurti said, after having read the statement, he still thought the All- 
India Congress Committee should not take the action suggested by the Working 
Committee in the absence of any explanation from the London Branch, regarding 
their conduct. He added it was constitutional for any branch to criticise the action 
of the parent bodies. He therefore moved the amendment that the contemplated 
action should not be taken. 

After a great deal of discussion, the amendment was put to vote and loet by 22 
against 40. 

With this the official business was over and the Committee took up the discuss- 
ion of « number of private resolutions tabled by the members. 

At the suggestion of the President, the consideration of all private resolutions 
was defrrred till the Working Committee had considered them. 

Concluding the session, the President thanked all the members for their co- 
operation and all others who rendered assistance in making the session the success 
it was. 

Personnel of Congress Delegation 


Although Mr. Satyamurti withdrew his two motions regarding public debt and 
communal solution, he wanted an explanation from the working Committee for its 
decision to send s sole delegate to the R. T. C. contrary to the Karachi resolution. 
He also wsnted to tell Gandhiji that he should not make improvement of the 
condition of peasants s condition for his going to London as he thought they would 
not eome%itnin the truce terms and as such it would be improper if the Congress 
broke away a dance of settling the constitutional question. Referring to the wor- 
king Committee's decision to send s sole representative, he said the cause of the 
countiy would be better served by sending s delegation consisting of more than one. 

Oandhyi, replying, said Mr. Satyamurti was speaking without going into the facts 
of the truce which dearly included the peasants of Gnierat and the United Provin- 
ces. All dong his negotiations with the Government, this question has been taken 
as prominent as the peasants had taken a prominent part in the civil disobedience. 
Gandhiji therefore expressed the hope that Mr. Satyamurti would withdraw his 
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wto. Mr. B.ty*mnrti iceordiogly withdrew hit remark* end ap 
Gandhip for making each remark* regarding the delegation- He aaid Uw 

re h^l ^i,lad *L. J A i J 2 


their demands oy argument, he was mistaken ts most things at the Bound Table 
Conference would be done behind the curtains and the whole thing would bo stage* 
managed. Referring to Mr. Batyamnrti’s argument that various other interests were 
over-represented and therefore the Congress should have adequate representation. 
Oaudbiji aaid that that was the very reason why they had decided upon a sole 
representative. Gandhiji added they could not settle such delicate questioue by 
argument as days of argument had gone long ago, but things could be settled only 
by negotiations. For such delicate negotiations. Gandhiji maintained, a single re- 




one representative, he could not kave better faith in a delegation consisting of more 
than one. Mr. batyarourti thereupon said he dared not say after Gandblji's lucid 
statement he was not convinced and even if he wss not convinced, ho would not say 
so and withdrew his objection. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

AHMEDABAD-Sth. TO lUh. SEPTEMBER 1031 

Ths Working Committee met at the Ouirat Vidgapitha. Ahmedabad from Sept - 
ember 8 to II, 19 JL Sardar Vallabhbhai lintel preeided and the following tnembere 
were present : Or. M. A. Ansar i. Seth Jammlal Bajaj, Syt . Raiendra Prasad . 
8ardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar , Syt . Af. S. Anetj . K. F. Nariman. Dr. Sgsd Mah- 
mud, Syt. Jairamdas Dculatram and Syt . Jatekarlal Nehru . 

Syt. Abbas Tyabji and Dr. Pattubhi Sitaramayya were also present by special 
invitation. 

The minutes of the last Sessions of the Committee held in August 1931 were 
confirmed. The following resolutions were passed 

I— Presidential Election 

In view of the uncertainty of the political situation the Working Committee re- 
commends that the time for the nomination and final election of the President of the 
next Congress be extended to November 15. and December 31 respectively. 

if— R atification of President's action in an Emergency 

The Working Committee having considered the facts and circumstances that have 
arisen since it passed its resolutions on August 13, 1031 in Bombay deckling that 
the Congress should not participate in the Round Table Conference, and in parti- 
cular the agreement dated August 27 entered into by Mahatma Gandhi, on behalf of 
Uie Congress, and representatives of the Government of India in Simla, as contained 
in the eommnnique issued by the Government and the letters attached thereto, and 
having heard the President thereon, confirms the said agreement, and further ratifies 
the action of the President, on behalf of the Committee, in an emergency which did 
not permit the calling of a meeting of the Committee in time to deal with the new 
situation that had arisen. 

Ill— W ages and Working Hours op Textile Workers 

, In pursuance of the resolution of the Committee on Textile Mills and Treatment 
of Workers nested on August 13. 1931 the Committee authorises the Textile Mills 
Exemption Committee to ask such mills as are working morel than 10 hours a day 
to adopt a ten hour day, and those mills which have reduced the . wags* of their 
mm-mrn to restore these wages. In case of non-eomplianoe with the request after 
nottoe and opportunity have been given the Exemption Committee is further 
authorised to remove their names from the list of approved mills. 
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IV— Organization of Women Volunteers 

The Working Committee having considered the .report of tho Meraber-in-Charge 
and Organising Secretary of the Seva Dal on the organisation of a Central Women's 
Volunteer organisation accept the recommendations made in the report that, pending 
the appointment of a Central Women's Committee or other arrangements being made 
a woman organiser be appointed to work in an advisory capacity on the Hues 
suggested in the report. The Central Board is authorised to make this appointment 
and to lake all other necessary steps in this behalf. Such organiser will act under 
the supervision of the Central Board. 

V— H. S. Dal Budget 

The provisional budget of the Hindustani Suva Dal was placed before the Commi- 
ttee. It was resolved that the budget be reframed upto the end of December 39:11 
and presented again after charge has been taken over of the aBaulB of the old Seva 
Dal. Resolved further that meanwhile the Member iu Charge be authorised to draw 
up to Ra. 2,500 from the Treasurer. 

VI— Textile Mills Exemption Committee 

Resolved that the Textile Mills Exemption Committee be reconstituted and should 
eonsist of the following Shri Jamnalal Baiaj (Bombay), Shri Mathuradas Tricumji 
(Bombay), Shri Jawaliarlal Nehru, Mrs. Saraladcvi Ambalal (Ahmedabad). Shri 
Sbankerlal Bnnker is appointed Secretary of the Committee. 

VJI— Press Bill 

While the Working Committee has all along opposed and condemned violence, it 
considers the Press bill now before the Assembly to be & drastic and wholly un- 
warranted measure in that it constitutes an extension of the penal law and an at- 
tack upon property and the liberty of the Press. 

The Commit tec* declares that t he provisions of the bill aro so wide and vague 
that “violence" may be made to comprise any act or activity on the part of the 
public, and has good reasons for its apprehensions in view of the interpretation put 
upon the word by the Government in the matter of the truce prisoners still in jail. 

Further the Working Committee look* upon the proposed measure as a re-enact- 
ment of the Press Ordinance of last year in a much more expanded form and there- 
fore considers it a war measure sought to be re-enacted during truce time and accor- 
dingly as a distinct breach of the Delhi Settlement. 

VIII— Breaches of Settlement 

In case of Breaches of the Settlement on the part of Government officials or other 
matters of complaint., the President or the Secretary of the Provincial Congress 
Committee concerned should endeavour to obtain relief from the representatives of 
the local Government. In case relief is not forthcoming the matter should be referr- 
ed to the President of the All-India Congress Committee. 

Information in regard to nil important matters should however be promptly sent 
by the Provincial Congress Committee to the All-India Congress Committee office at 
Ahmedabad. 


IX— Grant for Overseas Work 

Resolved that a monthly grant of Rs. 25 to Pandit Banarsidas Chaturvedi for 
Overseas vArk be sanctioned for six months. 

X— Isdjan Collieries 

Whereas Coal Mining is of great importance as a basic industry, essential for the 
clt?«l 0 pment of the industrial life of the country in all directions, the Committee ii 
of opinion that all possible encouragement should be extended to Indian enterprise in 
this field. The Committee, therefore, recommends to all industrial concerns in this 
country, particularly the Textile Mills, to confine their pnrebsse of coal as far as 
possible to the produce of the Indian owned and managed collieries. 

Resolved further that an authorised list of Indian owned and managed collieries, 
subscribing to the Congress conditions be prepared. 
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XI— Declaration by Indian Collxebies 

Resolved that the Indian Mining Federation be requested to submit a list of 
Indian Collieries the proprietors or agents of which agree to fulfil the following 
conditions : 

We hereby declare 

(1) That we hare full sympathy with the national aspirations of the people. 

(2) That not less than 75 per cent of the share capital of the company is held 
by Indians. 

(3) That not leas than 75 per cent of the Directors of the Company arc, and will 
continue to be, Indians. 

(4) That there is no foreign interest in the Managing Agents' firm. 

(5) That the proprietors or partners of the Agents’ firm are not interested in the 
import trade of foreign yarn or foreign piecegoods or of foreign coal of non-swadeabt 
coal. 

( 6 ) That we will assist in the propagation of Swadeshi by refraining from explo- 
iting in our own interest the situation arising out of the movement in respect of price 
or quality. We undertake to make available the produce of our mines at reasonable 
rates and not exceeding those that prevailed on or about September 11, 1931. 

In pursuance of the above declaration we hereby undertake to do as follows 

(1) No person connected with the management of the mills will engag* himself 
in propaganda hostile to the national movement. 

(2) Recruitment of staff will be restricted to Indians, except for special 
reasons. 

(3) We shall pass as early ae possible the insurance, banking and shipping 
business of our Company to Indian Companies. 

(4) We shall henceforth employ, us far as possible, Indians as our Auditors, 
Solicitors, Shipping Agents, buying or selling brokers, contractors, or suppliers of 
goods required for our business. 

( 5 ) We shall purchase for our business, as far as possible, articles of Indian 
manufacture and will only buy such foreigu articles as are indispensable and an 
cannot be replaced by Indian Swadeshi. (List of such articles as are indispensable 
it enclosed herewith). 

(9) Persons connected with the management of our firm will wear Swadeshi 
cloth. 

(7) We shall secure to the operatives of our mines a satisfactory scale of wages 
and satisfactory conditions of work and life. 

18 ) We undertake to supply every year the audited balance sheets of our mines 
to the Congress. 

Name of the Company 

address 

Name of the Agents or Proprietors 

XII— Accounts Committee 

Resolved that a committee consisting of Messrs. J. C. Kumarappa. C. U. 
Bopariwalla and Kishorilal Mushrawalla be appointed to report on the method of 
keeping accounts by Congress Committees ana the audit and inspection of such 
Mounts, The committee will also suggest forms for the purpose of account keep- 
ing. 8 hri Kumarappa will act as the cooveoer and the committee will send their 
report by the end of October, 1931. 


DELHI— 27th. TO 2 9th. OCTOBER 1931. 

vr 2V forking Committee met in Delhi on 27 , %8 and 2g October. Sardar 
rallabhbhai Patel presided and the following members were present : Dr. if. A. 
Ansari, Montana Abul Kalam Axad.Shri Rajendra Prasad , Sardar Bardul Bing 
Oavesshar, Bhri M. 8 . Aney , K. F. Nariman , Dr. Mohamad Alam, Dr. Sped 
Mahmud, Bhri Jairamdas Doulatram and 8hri Jawaharlal Nehru . 

The following were alio present by special invitation : 6hri C. Ratsgopalachari, 
PatiahhiT,aramayya, Khan AMuiGhaffar Khan, Bhri Gopabaodhu Cboudhn 
and Bhri Manila! Kothari, Bhri Nirmal Chaader Cbander, Bhri T. 0. Goswaai, 
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and Shri T. A. 1C, Sherwani and Shri PormhotUmdai Tendon vara ako 
present by invitation when the resolutions relating to Bengal and U P. ware 
considered. 

The minutes of the last session* of the Committee held from 8 to 11 Ssptsashar 
1821, were confirmed. Audit and inspection reports of the following prov in ces wera 
placed before the Committee : Ajmer, Delhi, Punjab. Assam. Bengal, Ftkal and 
Andhra. The Accounts of the A. I. C. C. office for July, August and September 
were passed. The following resolutions were passed. 

I— Award in Bexoai. Election Dispute 


The. Working Committee records the report and award dated September 25, 1831 
on the Bengal dispates of Shri M. S. Aney. 

The Committee thanks Shri Aney for his services in this connection and for. 
bringing about a settlement between the parties. 

fit pursuance of the settlement Shri M. S. Aney is appointed to supervise the 
eusuing general elections in Bengal to be held in accordance with the terms of the 
award. 

II— Provincial Contribution 

Resolved that the A. I. C. C. members of provinces that have net paid the annual 
contribution dne to the A. I. C. C. shall not be permitted to take part in the meet- 
ings of the A. I. C. C. and that the defaulting Provincial Congress Committee* be 
notified accordingly. 

Ill— Kev. Ottaxia’s V I8IT to China 

The Committee sanctioned Rs. 4000 towards the expense* incurred by Rev. 
Ottama on his visit to China in 1929 to attend the state funeral of l>r. Sun Ynt- 
j$en on behalf of the Congress. 


IV— Textile Millk Committee 

The Textile Mill* Committee's expenses of Rs. 538-1-9 npto :il-S-:il were 
sanctioned. 

The Textile Mill* Committee’s budget for Rs. 870 for fonr months ending 31-12-31 
was also sanctioned. 

V— Baohelkhand District 

Resolved that BaghHkband district at present included in the Ajmir- Rajputan* 
province be transferred to the C. P. Hindi province. 

VI— Auditing Inspector 

The Committee continued the appointment of Shri Radha Krishna Tewari as 
Auditing Inspector of the A. T. C. C. till the end of December 1931. 

VII— Cawnpore Enquiry Committee Expenses 

The Committee sanctioned the Cawnpore Enquiry Committee’s further expenses 
amounting to Rs. 818-9-6. 


VIII— Next General Elections 

lu view of the fact that the last Congress elections were held only a few montha 
ago ami it. is not desirable to bold fresh general elections so soon after the last 
elections, it is resolved that all local and provincial elections, except as provided for 
below, shall be postponed till such time after the Congress as may be notified here- 
after. The members of the All-India Congress Committee however shall be tartly 
elected hv nil Provincial Congress Committees before January 31. 1932. Provided 
ihnt in the ease of Bengal, local and provincial election#, shall be held in aoeordance 
with Syt. fil. S. Aney’e award ; in the case of the Panjab local and provincial elec- 


tions oh the last occasion were largely based on arrangements be t wee n 

group* : and in the case of North-West Frontier Province such local and provincial 
election shall be held so as to complete the process of reorganisation by the end of 
January, 1932. 

IX— New Taxation 


Tha Works 
Government o 



by the 
heavy taxes 
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iMbi a time of great economic* depression, instead of taking adequate nteaamiea to 
bring about a drastic reduction of expenditure long over-due, la a further proof of 
the urgent newoity for the immediate transference of the government to the Indian 
people themselves. 

Thin Committee strongly protean m particular against the propoaal to Impoae au 
additional duty on- wilt, ** a breach of kith l>y the Government of India in Begird 
tit the implication* in the !Mhi Settlement , of a complete noil early rvhef of tho 
burden et> the poor in this respect. 


X— C'ritRKxrx ax&> Exchangr Pompy 

The Working Committee in of the opinion that the currency and exchange policy 
recently adopted by the Government of India mi complete disregard of nidi** 
opinion and at the b?he*r of the ttritSh Government, nuking the rupee to the 
]xmtid strafing, mstoivl of leafing it to find ita own level in term* of gold, la con- 
ceieed solely in rhe mrerrats of Britain *o a* to provide, inter aim a bark door 
preference lor British import* into India, ami is esJcidatcd to work against the 
intercut* of the ma**** of India, inamnuch n* it depict** the nhvudv too Mender gold 
rraonrees of thi* country :md i* bwud to embnrs** India both in regard to the early 
establishment of a Reserve Rank nod the due settlement of her foreign obligation*. 

The Working Committee warn* the British Government tliat the reapottatbiNty 
for pursuing such a selfish policy should root entirely mi it* own ahouldcra and rhat. 
the injurious result* aeerning to India therefrom would be duly taken into account 
iu the settlement of financial obligations between India anil England. 

XI— CfllTTAfiOXc: 

The Working Committee having considered the report of the non-official Commit- 
tee of Enquiry on the happening* in the town and district of Chittagong on August 
HI last and the three subsequent days, records its severe condemnation of the local 
police and magistracy who, with the assistance of certain non-official Europeans and 
hooligans, inflicted terrible losses and indignities on innocent people in pursuance of 
n policy of terroriaation. 

The Committee note* with satisfaction that there was in reality no commnna! 
strife in Chittagong inspire of deliberate effort* to create one by the employment of 
hooligans whose activities were intended to give the occurrences s communal 
colour. 

The Committee is of opinion that the least that the Government of Bengal should 
do is to compensate those who have suffered, and to punish all those whose respon- 
sibility for Inc incident* i* established. 


XII— Hun 

The Working Committee record* its deep sorrow at the .tragedy of the HHH 
Detention Camp for detenu*, resulting in the death of two and injury to 20 detenu*. Toe 
Oommitee, while awaiting the report of the Commission of enquiry appointed by 
Government before expressing its final opinion on these tragic occurrences, feels that 
the Government is specially responsible tor the lives and well-being of unarmed men 
detained in custody by Government without trial, against whose detention the nation 
has for long protested* ; and callous disregard of this fundamental duty of Govern- 
ment must be met with punishment of those who are guilty. 

XIII— Allahabad District Congress Committee's Application to 
Start Satyagraha 

The Committee has considered the statements of the Presidents of the United 
Provinces Provincial Congress Committee and the Allahabad District Congress Com- 
mittee about the agrarian situation in the United Provinces snd the resolution of 
the Allahabad District Congress Committee asking for permission to offer satyagraha 
aa against the present sgrarian policy of the United Provinces Government end, In 
particular, the oppressive collection of rent snd revenue at a time when the agricul- 
turist* ate unable to pay on account of acute economic depression. 

The Committee realises that the agriculturist* of the United Provinces have been 
subjected to a great deal of hardship and oppression, particularly in the course of 
th* past five months, and that they have now to face a grave crisis. The. Commi t tee 
Ms that it is the duty of the Congress to assist them In every po es i b fc way to 
removing the economic hardships they suffer from. In the opinion of tho Com- 

u 
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mittee however the question of defensive action should first be considered by the 
Provincial Congress Committee. The Committee therefore refers the application 
to the United Provinces Provincial Congress Com mittee and in the event of the 
Provincial Congress Committee being of opinion that it is a fit ease for defensive 
•atyagrsha ou the part of the agriculturists, in terms of the Simla Agreement dated 
August 27, this Committee authorises the President to consider the application and 
to |dve such decision on it qm he may consider ik-cupsi?. 


BOMBA V— 7th. rf Sik. A lOVKMlSFIt 19:11 

An emergent meeting of the Working Committee tras hold in Fombay on Abtem- 
ter ? and H, 1981. Sardar Vallahhbbai Patr! presided end the fol lotring members 
were present : Seth Jam natal Bajaj , Shri M. «S\ Aney , Skr.i K. F. Forman. Shri 
Jairatndas JJoulatram and Shri Jawaharlat Nehru . 

Shri Maiillul Kothari and Shri Sbankerlul Banker were also present by invita- 
tion. 

The minutes of Ihe last sesHions of the Comini lice held ou October 27, 28 and 
29, 1931 were confirmed. Audit and inspection rqorts of Tamil Ksd and Karnstuk 
were placed before the Committee. 

The report of the work of the Hindustani Seva Dal from AngUHt 10, 19*11 to 
October 31, 1931, presented by the Central Board of tlic Dul, was also placed before 
the Committee. 

1 —Bll DfiET Sa kctionh 

In view of the large expenditure incurred in communicating the terms of the 
Delhi Settlement to Provincial Congress Committees by telegram, and the additional 
expenditure incurred by having another office of the All India Congtes* Committee 
at Ahmedabad, a further sum of Rs. 1,000 was sanctioned under the head of 
‘‘Postage and telegrams”, making the total under this bead 1U. 2.D00. 

Under head “MisccHjuirous,’' an additional Us.250 was sanctioned muking Ihe 
total Ra.750. 

Resolved further that the expenditure incurred in publications including 
Bulletins, be transferred to “Publicity” and this head be renamed “Publications and 
Publicity.” 

II -M*lfATMA (tAXDIU'S Fl'TlJBE 1‘ROtilMMMi: 

The Working Committee considered a cablegram from (iandbiji regarding bis 
future programme. The Com mil Ur authorised the Pnskleiit to cable to him to the 
effect that his further continuance in the Round Table I’onfeicuce appeared to them 
to be unnecessary, but iu view of various facts and circumstances winch were bettor 
kuown to him, as he was on the spot, the Committee left the final decision to him ; 
further Gandhiji’s attention was to lie drawn to the rapidly worsening situation in 
Bengal, the Frontier Province, the United Provinces and elsewhere. The Committee 
were of opinion that Gandhiji’s early return to India was desirable and a long con- 
tinental tour would be inadvisable. 

Ill— IlEBGAL SlTITATION 

The Working Committee having now considered the report of the official Inquiry 
Committee into the Hijli Detention Camp tragedy find that ihe chargei made 
against the Government of Bengal and the officials of the camp have been in the 
mAin substantiated ; that the administration of the camp was incompetent and care- 
less of precious human lives, and the responsibility for the tragedy must largely rest 
with the high official! whose gross mismanagement was mqwnsible for the camp 
staff* acting iu a spirit of vindictiveness ; that the Government of Beogal showed 
callous disregard of the truth and deliberately published communiques which have 
been shown to be false. The Committee trust that those who have been found 
guilty will be adequately dealt with and full compensation will be given to the 
sufferers. 

The Committee are of opinion that the Hijli and Chittagong occurrences have 
demonstrated the incompetence and inhumauitv of Government officials. Instead of 
rooting out the causes of discontent and releasing the detenus and following a policy 
in consonance with the Delhi truce and with the attempts being made to bring 
about peace between India and England, the Government have pursued a terrorist 
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policy in Baipl and h».e now Mldod a now ordinance to their armoury of repremioa 
which gives free scope to the police to arrest and detain without trial anyone they 
choose. The Committee realise that these powers of arrest are being grossly abused 
and no one in Bengal is free from their application. 

The Committee realise that these occurrences have deeply moved the people of 
India, and particularly of Bengal, and have given them great provocation. But the 
Committee wish to warn all concerned not to be led away from the path of non- 
violence in spite of any provocation that might be offered. The Committee greatly 
re gret and condemn the recent violent, attempts made on the lives of Messrs. Durno 
add Villiers sod wish to emphasise that public violence on the part of the people 
can only hinder the nation in its march to freedom. 

Jhe Committee fully appreciate the gravity of the Kituation in Bengal and ear- 
nestly appeal that the people of that province and of India will not allow thcmselvca 
to be deficted from the right path, but will organise themselves and keep ready for 
united and effective action. 

VI— OaXDH! Wekk 

The Committee offer their congratulations to the general public as also the various 
Congress and other organisations for the wholehearted and gratifying response they 
have accorded to the appeal issued by the President of the Congress in connection 
with the celebration of the ‘Gandhi Week* by readily taking up the stocks of khadi 
that bad accumulated in the various parts of the country. The Committee express 
their thanks to Hvt. Manilul Kothari for his tireless efforts in making the celebration 
of the ‘Gandhi Week’ a signal success. The Committee trust that the people will 
make every endeavour to create and maintain n sternly and ample demand for khadi 
by restricting their puichasc to hand-spun and hand-woven doth so as to enable 
the Spinners’ Associations and the various khadi organisations to offer the much 
needed supplementary work to the village population on a continuous and adequate 
btsie. 

V— Warsing against Sprniors Kijam 

The attention of the Committee having l»cen drawn to the grrat harm that is 
done to the cause of klindi by some dealers in wwndcahi doth passing off coarse 
cloth not made from handspun yarn ss khadi. the Committee consider it •necessary 
to express their strong disapproval of such practices and urge upon all ’dealers in 
awadeshi cloth to help the khadi movement by refraining strictly from aclling as 
khadi such cloth as is not certified by the A. 1. S. A. The Committee request, all 
Congress organisations and Boycott Committees to arrange for neoeasary vigilance 
so ss to eliminate completely the vale of spurious khadi from swsdcsbi shops. 


BOMBAY- 20th DEC . 1031 to hi JANUAIiY 1033 

Tentative Plana for Civil Disobedience 

. In view of the situation created by the Ordinances the (kmgress Working Com- 
mutes reassembled at. Bombay on the 29th December and continued its deliberations 
till the 1st .January and passed the following resolutions 

The Working Committee has heard Mahatma Gandhi’s account of his visit to the 
West and considered the situation crested by the extraordinary Ordinances promul- 
gated in Bengal, the United Provinces and the Frontier Province snd by the action! 
of the authorities including the numerous arrests made, among these of Khan Abdul 
Chaffer Khan, Mr. Sbetwaiii and Pandit Jawahsrlal, and by the shooting in tha 
Frontier Province of innocent men resulting in many deaths and many mom being 
injured. The Working Committee lias also seen the telegram from the Viceroy 
in reply to the telegram vent by Mahatma Gandhi to him. The Working Committee 
is of opinion that thae several acts and others of leaver gravity that have taken 
in some other provinces snd the telegram from his Excellency the Viceroy seem to 
make further co-operation with the Government on the part of the Congress utterly 
isjpoieiblc unless toe Government policy is radically changed : Ukj© acts and the 
Jppwu betray no intention on the part of the bureaucracy to hand over power to 
f”* people and are calculated to demoralise the nation. They also betray want of faith 
* sf Copgreas, from which co-operation was expected by the Government. 

The Working Committee yields to no one in it 6 abhorrence of terrorism on any 
whatsoever, whether resorted to by individuals such as recently witnessed 
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in Bengal. bat it condemn* with equal force the terroriem practiced bv the Govern- 
ment at evidenced by it* recent acta and ordinance*. 

No Justification for Ordinances 

The Working Committee mark* the deep national humiliation over the assassination 
committed by two girls in Comilla and i* firmly convinced Ibnt such a crime does 
great harm to the nation, specially when, through itu greatest political mouthpiece, 
the Congres*, it is pledged to non-violence for achieving Swaraj. Cut the Working 
Committee can see no justification, whatsoever, for the Bengal Ordinance which seeks 
to punish the whole people for the crime of a few. The real remedy lies in dealing 
with the, known cause that prompts such crime*. If the fungal Ordinance baa no 
justification for its existence the ordinances in the United Provinces and the Fronti- 
er Province have still less. The Working Committee is of opinion that in the 
arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Taeadduq Ahmed Kbnn Sbcrwani and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who were proceeding to Bombay to confer with Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Government have gone even beyond the limits contemplated by the 
ordinance Hi that there was no question whatsoever of these gentlemen taking part 
ia Bombay in the no-tax campaign in the United Provinces. 

The committee cousidtr* that on the Government's own showing there appear* 
to he no warrant for either the promulgation of the ordinances or the arrest and 
imprisonment without trial of Khan Abdul Gnffar Khan and his co-workers. The 
eMinittee regards the shooting in the province as a wanton and inhuman act and 
congratulates the men of the Frontier upon their courage and endurance, and the 
committee baa no doubt that if the Frontier people retain a non-violent spirit 
despite grave provocations, they would materially advance the cause of India** 
independence. 

The committee call* upon the Government of India to institute a public and 
impartial enquiry into the events leading to the ordinances, the necessity of 
superseding the ordinary courts of law and legislative machinery nud the necessity 
of the several' acts committed thereunder nnd thereafter. If a proper enquiry is 
act np and all facilities are given to the committee for the production of evidence, 
it will be prepared to assist the enquiry by leading evidence before it. 

Premier s Declaration Unsatisfactory 

The committee regards the Premier* declaration as wholly unsatisfactory and 
inadequate in terms of the Congress demand and opines that nothing short of 
complete independence carrying full control of defence with such safeguards aa 
may be demonstrably necessary in the interest of the nation can be regarded by 
the Congress as satisfactory. 

The committee notes that the British Government was not prepared to regard 
the Congress at the Round Table Conference as entitled tospeaJk on behalf of the 
nation as a whole. At the same time the committee recognises with sorrow that 
communal harmony could not be attained at the said conference. The committee 
invites the nation, therefore, to make a ceaseless effort to demonstrate the capacity 
of the Congress to represent the nation as a whole and promote an atmosphere that 
would man a constitution framed on a purely national basis acceptable to the 
various communities composing the nation. 

Meanwhile the committee is prepared to tender co-operation to the Government 
provided the Viceroy reconsiders today’s telegram of Mahatma Gandhi and adequate 
relief is grouted in respect of the ordinances and its recent acts, free scope is left 
to the Congress in any future further negotiations and consultations to prosecute 
the Congress claim for complete independence and the administration of the 
oountry is carried on in consultation with popular representatives, pending the 
attainment jjf such independence. 

Civil Disobedience Plan 

The absence of any satisfactory response from the Government in terms of the 
foregoing paragraph, the Working Committee will regard as aa indication on the 
part of toe Government that it has reduced the Delhi pact to a nullity. In the 
•vent of a satisfactory response not forthcoming, the committee coils upon the 
nation to resume civil disobedience under the foDowing conditions and illustrative 

"No province or district or tehsfl or village is bound to take np civil di sobedie nc e 
unices the people thereof understand the non-violent nature m the straggle with 
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ill in implications and are ready to undergo sufferings involving low of life and 
property. Nonviolence most be observed in thought, word and deed in the face 
S the gravest provocation, it being understood that (he campaign is not ono of 
Making revenge or inflicting injuries on the oppressor but is one of converting him 
through self-suffering snd self-purification. 

Social boycott with the intention of inflicting injury on Government officers, 
polioe or anti-nationalists should not be undertaken and is wholly inconsistent with 
the spirit of non-violence. 

It should be borne in mind that non-violent campaigns are independent of pecu- 
niary assistance. Therefore there should Ihj \\6 hired volunteers but their bare main- 
tenance and the maintenance of the dependent* of poor turn and women who might 
have been imprisoned or killed is permissible, wherever it is possible. 

Boycott of all foreign cloth, whether of British or other countries is obligatory 
under all circumstances. All Congressmen and women are expected to use hand- 
spun and handwoven Khaddar to the exclusion of even all cloth manufactured 'in 
indigenous mills. 

Picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth shop* should be vigorously conduc- 
ted chiefly by women but always so as to ensure perfect non-violence. 

The unlicensed manufacture and collection of salt should be resumed. 

If processions aud demonstrations arc organised only those should join them who 
will stand lathi charges or bullets without moving from their respective places. 

Even in a non-violent war boycott of goods manufactured by the oppressor is 
perfectly lawful inasmuch as it is never the duly of a victim to promote or retain 
commercial relations with the oppressor. Therefore, boycott of British goods and 
British concerns should be resumed and vigorously prosecuted. 

Civil breach of non-moral laws and of laws and orders injurious to fhe people 
wherever it is considered possible and advisable may be practised. 

All important orders issued under the Ordinances may civilly lie disobeyed. 

ArrEAL ro Would Opinion 

The comnaittoe then further discussed a resolution diawin;; the attention of 
other nations of the world to the situation in Indin. pnrticulnjy tolhe governance 
of the country by Ordinances and urging them in Hie nanu of .liberty mid Justice 
to intervene in Indian affairs. 

tl) A non-violent and righteous movement deperds for its success upon gathering 
round it the strength of public opinion. This public opinion of the world, the 
Working Committee gratefully acknowledge, is being slowly but surely drawn in. 
in an ever-increasing degree towards India's fight for national independence. Oil the 
eve of fresh ordeal whereto the nation ha* been summoned, the Working Committee 
invites the free peoples of the world and their Governments to watch and study the 
progress of the movement and. if they are convinced of the justness of the unique 
means adopted by the Congress for reaching tite national goal, to give to the move- 
ment their enlightened support in a greater and more effective measure than here- 
tofore. In the opinion of the Working Committee the non-violent method adopted 
by the Congress gives it. worldwide importance and if the method becomes demons- 
trably succes ful, it is likely to furnish an effective moral equivalent for war and 
thus make a lasting contribution to the progress of humanity groaning under the 
deadweight of armaments. 

Foreign Cloth Boycott 

(2) The Working Committee appeals to ail foreign doth- merchants that it is 
now high time that they gave up their foreign cloth tiade. They must recognise 
that trade in foreign doth is opposed to the best interests of the * nation and that 
their full-hearted cooperation with the nation is sure to le**eu the sufferings of the 
people inasmuch as foreign doth trade is a powerful factor in tightening the foreign 
yoke and in further impoverishing the peasantry which lives in a state of chroiiir 
distress. 

Mills' Co-operation Invited 

(3) The Working Committee trusts that the owners, agents and shareholders fo 
the indigenous mills will give their unstinted support to the nation in the ordeal 
whereto the Working Committee has invited it pud, therefore, hopes that they will 
not exploit the struggle for multiplying profits or for damaging the khaddar 
movement by competing with it whether by spinning or weaving no. recounts or by 
telling their manufactures under the name of khadi. 
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THE GANDHI* WILLING DON CORRESPONDENCE [31 dec.’ 31- 
AfiSUBANCE TO ZEMIHDAB6 

The committee passed another resolution assuring the zemindars that there was 
no design on interests legitimately acquired and appealing to the landed and monied 
classes to help the Congress. 

Public asked to Forego some Amenities 

The Working Committee, also, resolved appealing to the public to decrease the 
consumption of articles whereon customs duties are payable and, alao. to reduce 
the use of State service such as railways, and posts and telegraphs because that 
would not only decrease individual expenditure in these hard times hot in the 
case of goods covered by the customs will encourage Swadeshi. 


The following is the text of the telegraphic correspondence that passed between 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy 

Mahatma’s Wire to Vicaroy 

On Dec . SO Mahatma Gandhi wired to the Viceroy as follows ; 

I was not prepared on landing yesterday to And the Frontier and U. P. Ordi- 
nances, shootings in the Frontier and the arrests of valued comrades in both, on 
tbo top of the Bengal Ordinance awaiting me. I do not know whether I am to 
regard these as an indication that friendly relations between ns are closed or 
whether you expect me still to see sou and receive guidance from you as to the 
course I am to puisne ia advising the Congress, I would esteem s wire in reply. 


The. VfctswyV Reply 

The reply from the private secretary to the Viceroy dated Dec. 31 woe as 
followo 

His Excellency desires mu to thank yon for your telegram of Doc. 2t> in which 
you refer to the Bengal and United Provinces and N. W. F. Provinces Ordinance*. 

In regard to Bengal it has been and is necessary for the Government to take 
all passible measures- to prevent dastardly assassinations of therr officers and of 
private citizens. His Excellency wishes me to say that he and his Government 
ctetire to have friendly refotioa* with all political parties and with all sections of 
the public and in particular to secure the co-operation of all in the great 
work of constitutional reforms which they are determiaed to push forward with the 
minimum of delay. Co-operation, however, must be mutual and bis Excellency and 
his Government cannot reconcile the activities of the Congress In the United Pro- 
vinces and the N. W. F. Provinces with the spirit of frank co operation which the 
good of India demands. , , 

As regard! the United Provinces you are doubtless aware that while the local 
Government were engaged in devising means to give all possible relief in the exis- 
ting, sit nation, the Provincial Congress Committee authorised a no-rent campaign 
which fo new being vigorously pursued by Congress organisations in that province 
Tbit action on the part of Congress bodies has compelled the Government to take 
measures to prevent a general state of disorder and the spreading of class and 
commons! hatred which the campaign, if continued unchecked, would inevitably 
involve. 

In the North-West Frontier Province Khan Abdul (Gaffer Khan and the bodies 
he controlled have been continuously engagid in activities against Government ami 
in fom a ting racial haired. 3c and hit friends have persistently refused all 
overtures by the Chief Commissioner to secure their co-opcration and rejecting the 
declaration of the Prime Minister have declared iu favour of com pie'# ’ndependenn*. 
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Khan Abdal Ghaflkr Khan delivered numerous speeches open to no other 
construction than a* incitement to revolution and his aohereuts attempted to atir 
tip trouble in the tribal areas. The Chief Commissioner with the approval of hie 
Excellency’s Government has shown the utmost forbearance and to the laat moment 
continued bis efforts to secuie the assistance of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan for 
carrying into effect with the least possible delay the intentions of his Majesty ’s 
Government regarding the constitutional reforms in the province. The Government 
refrained from taking special measures until the activities of Khan Abdal Ghaffar 
Khan and hia associates, and in particular the open and intensive preparation for an 
curly conflict with the Government, created n sir nut ion of such a grave menace to 
the peace of the province, and of the tribal area as to make it i 4 {possible to further 
delay action. 

His Excellency understands that Khun AIkIuI Ghaflur Khan was in August last 
made responsible for lending the Congress movement in the province and that the 
volunteer organisations he controlled were s]H*oifieally recognised by the All-India 
Congress Committee as Congress organisations. His Excellency desires me to tuuko 
it clear that his responsibilities for peace mul order make it impossible for him to 
have any dealing with persons or organisation* upon whom rests the responsibility 
for the activities uliore outlined. 

Von have yourself lavn absent from India on business of the Round Table 
Conference and in the light of the alt it tide which you have observed there, hia 
Excellency is nn willing to Ivlieve that you have pcrsonnlly any share (n the 
' responsible ty for. nr i hat \ou approve of the r« cent activitii i of the Congress in the 
United Provinces :uid in tn«* North-West Frontier. If this is so he is willing to 
see you and to give yon his views as to the wuy in which you can best exert your 
itiHncnee to maintain the spirit of co-operation which animated the proceedings of 
the Round Table Conference. But his Excellency feels bound to emphasise that he 
will not lie prepared to discuss with tou the measures which the Government of 
India with the full approval of his Majesty's Government have found it ueepasary 
to adopt in Bengal, the United Province* and the North-West Frontier Province. 
These measures must in any case be kept iu force uni II they have served the 
purpose for which they were imposed, namely, the preservation of Jaw and order 
essential to good government, 

Ou receipt of your reply his Excellency proposes to publish this correspondence. 


The following is Mahatma Gandhi s rejoinder to the Viceroy’s reply dated iff. 
Jawtttnj liKU 

I i honk hia Excellency for his wire in reply to mine of Dec. 25fc ft grieves me, 
for his Excellency has rejected in- it manner hardly befitting hia high peairiou. tho 
udvanee made in the frieudlicst spirit. I had approached ns a seeker wanting light 
tm questions wherein I desired: to understand the Government version of the very 
serious and extraordinary measures to which I made reference* 

Instead of appreciating my advance his Excellency has rejected it by asking me 
to repudiate my valued colleagues in advance and telling; me that even if f became 
giaify of such a dishonourable conduct and sought on interview ! cowld not even 
discuss these matters of vital Import mice to the nation* In my opinion the 
const it ntioual issue dwindles into insignincuiice iu face of the ordinances and acts 
which must, if not met with stubborn resistance, end iii the after demoralisation of 
the nation, f hope no- self-respecting Indian will ran the risk of kitting the national 
spirit for the doubtful contingency of securing the construction, to work which no 
nation with a stamina may be left. 

Let me also point out that as to the Frontier Pmvmce your telegram contains 
a narration of facts which on the fare of them fufiish no wnn*nt for the arrests 
of popular leaders* Che passing of an extra- legal ordinance making Ufo and property 
utterly insecure, and shooting unarmed peaceful crowds for daring to demonstrate 
against, the arrests of their trusted leaders. If Khan Sabah Abdul Gbafliir Khan 
usserted the i«gbt of complete independence, it was a natural claim and a claim 
made with impunity by the Congress «it Lahore in 1920. and by me with energy 
put More the Britrsh Government in tondoiu Moreover, let mo remind the Viceroy 
that despite the knowledge on the Government's part that the Congress mandat** 
contained such a claim I was invited to attend the Loudon Conference to the 
Uougn *«* delegate. 
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Nor am I able te detect in the ttmt refusal to attend the durbar an offiaocc 
warranting summary imprisonment. If the Khaa Seheb was fomenting veeiel 
hatred it wee undoubtedly regrettable. I have hie own dederAtions to the contrary 
mode to me f bnt assuming that he did foment racial hatred, he was entitled to open 
trial where he coaid hare defended himself against the accusation. 

Regarding the United Provinces, his Excellency is sorely misinformed because 
there was no no-rent campaign authorised by the Congress but whilst negotiations 
were proceeding between the Government and the Congress representatives, the 
rime far the collection of rents actually arrived and rents began to be demanded. 
Congressmen were, therefore, obliged to advise the tensnts to suspend payment 
pending the result of the negotiations and Mr. T. A. 8. Bherwam had 
offered ou behalf of the Congress to withdraw this advice, if the authorities 
on their own initiative stispMided collections pending negotiations. 1 venture 
to suggest that this is not a matter which cau be summarily dismissed 
as your wire has done. The controversy in the United Provinces is of 
long standing and involves the well-t>cing of millions of peasantry known to be 
economically ground down. Any Government Jealous of the welfare of the masses in 
its charge would welcome the voluntary co-operation of a body like the Congress 
which admittedly exercise great influence over the masses and whose one ambition 
is to serve them faithfully. And let me add that I regard the withholding of pay- 
ment of taxes as an inalienable, ancient and natural right of people who nave ex- 
hausted all other means of seeking freedom from an unbearable economic burden. I 
mast repudiate the suggestion that the Congress has the slightest desire to promote 
disorder in any shape or form. 

As to Bengal the Congress is at one with the Government in condemning assas- 
sinations and co-operate with the Government in measures that may be found 
necessary to stamp out snob crimes. But whilst the Congress would condemn in 
unmeasured terms the methods of .terrorism, it mast resist within the limits of its 
prescribed creed of non-violence snch measures of legalised Government terrorism as 
are betray** toy the Bengal Ordinance and acts done thereunder. 

I heartily assent, to the pro)K>Biiion laid down in your telegram that co-operatieu 
must toe mutual But your telegram leads roe irresistibly to the conclusion that 
Us excellency demands co-operation from the Congress without returning 
any on behalf of the Government. I can read in no other way his 
peremptory refusal to discuss these matters which, as 1 have endeavoured 
to show, have at least two aides. The popular aide 1 have put as I under- 
stand lit. but before commitmg myself to a definite judgment I was anxious to un- 
derstand the other side, that is the ttovernroeiit side, and then lender my* adviee to 


the Congress. 

With reference to the last para of yoar telegram 1 may not repudiate the moral 
liability for the odious of my .colleagues whether in Abe frontier province or the 
United Provinces, but I confess that 1 traa quite ignorant of the. detailed actions 
and nativities of my colleagues whilst f was absent from India. and it was because 
it was neeessarj for me to advise and guide the Working Committee of the Congress 
and in order to complete my knowledge that I sought with an open mind and with 
the best, of intentions an Interview with his Excellency and deliberately asked for 
his guidanre. I conn rtf conceal from his Excellency my opinion that the reply he 
has condescended to send was hardly a return for xny friendly and well-meant 
approach. 

It It is not. yet too late I would ask his Excellency to reconsider his decision and 
see me as a friend without imposing any conditions whatsoever as to the soope or 
subject of discussion and I on my part can promise that I would study with an 
open mfcd alt the facts that he might put before me. J won!d unhesitatingly and 
willingly go to the respective provinces aud with the aid of the authorities study 
both Sides of the question anff if I came to the conclusion after sueh study that 
the people were wrong and that the Working Committee including myself were mis- 
led as to the correct position and that the Government were right I should have no 
hesitation whatsoever in making that opou confession and guiding the Congress 
gccordinglyv 

Along with my desire and willingness to co- operate with the Government 1 must 
place my limitations before his Excellency. Non-violence is my absolute creed. £ 
believe that civil disobedience is not only th'' natural rgbt of people especially 
when they have no effective voice in their own Government but it also is an effec- 
tive substitute for violence or armed rebellion. I can never, therefore, deny my 
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creed. In pursuance thereof end on the strength of uncontrsdicted reports suppor- 
ted by the recent activities of the Government of India to the effect that there map 
be no other opportunity for me to guide the public, the Working Committee has 
accepted my advice and passed a resolution tentatively eketching the plan of Civil 
Disobedience. I am sending herewith the text of the resolution. If his Excellency 
thinks it worth while to see me, the operation of the resolution will be suspended 
pending our discussion in the hope that it may result in the resolution being finally 
given up. 

I admit the correspondence between his. Excellency and myself is of such grave 
importance aa not to brook delay in publication. 1 am. therefore, sending my tele- 
gram and your reply with this rejoinder and the Working Committee’s resolution 
tor publication. 


Vlcaroy*s Rejects Mahatma v request 

The private secretary to the Viceroy telegraphed as follows to Mahatma 
Gandhi, dated 2nd January 

His Excellency desires me to acknowledge the receipt of your telegram of the 
1st. January which has been considered by him and his Government. They much 
regret to observe that under your advice the Working Committee of the Congress 
has passed resolutions which involve the general revival of Civil Disobedience unless 
certain conditions are satisfied which are stated in your telegram and the resolutions. 
They regard this attitude as the more deplorable in view of the declared intention 
of his Majesty’s Government of India to expedite the policy of constitutional reform 
contained in the Prime Minister’s statement. 

No Government consistently with the discharge of their responsibility can be 
subject to conditions sought to be imposed under the menace of unlawful action 
by any political organization, nor can the Government of India accept the positiou 
implied m your telegram, that their policy should be dependent on the judgment of 
yourself as> to the necessity of the measures which the Goverument have taken after 
the most careful and thorough consideration of the facts and after all other possible 
remedies had been exhausted. 

His Excellency and his Government can hardly believe that you or the Working 
Committee contemplate that his Excellency can invite you with the hope of any 
advantage to an interview held under the threat of the resumption of civil disobe- 
dience; They must bold you and the Congress responsible for all consequences 
that may ensue from the action which the Congress nave announced their intentiou 
of taking and to meet which the Government will take all necessary measures. 


Mahatma’s Last Massage to Viceroy 

Mahatma Gandhi replied as follows to the Viceroy's telegram on the 9rd* 
January 

"Thanks for your wire. 1 cannot help expressing deep regret for decision of his 
Excellency and hi& Government. Surely it is wrong to describe honest expression 
of opinion as threat. May I remind Government that Delhi negotiations were open- 
ed and carried on whilst civil disobedience was on and that when pact was made 
civil resistance was not given up, but only discontinued ? This position was reas- 
serted and accepted by bis Excellency ana his Government in Simla last August 
prior to my departure for London. Although I had made it dear that under cer- 
tain circumstances CongresL might have to resume civil disobedience, Government 
did not break off negotiations. That it was made clear by Government that civil 
disobedience carried with it penalty for disobedience merely proves what civil reals- 
fen bargain for, but does not in any way;affect my argument. Had Government resen- 
fed my attitude it was open to them not to send me to London. On the contrary, 
>ny departure had his Excellency’s blessings. Nor is it fsir or correct to suggest 
that I nave ever advanced the claim that any policy of Government should be depen- 
dent on my judgment. But I do submit that any popular and constitutional Go- 
vernment would always welcome and sympathetically consider luggeotiona made by 
pubUe bodies and their representatives and assist them with all available information 
mot their sots or Ordinances of which public opinion may disapprove. 

» 
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**I claim that my messages have do other meaning than what is suggested in last 
paragraph. Time alone will show whose position was Justified. Meanwhile I wish to 
assure the Government that every endeavour will be made on the: part of Congress to 
carry on struggle without malice and in strictly non-violent manner. It was hardly 
n ecessary to remind me that the Congress ana I, its humble representative, are 
responsipie for all consequences of our actions.” 


Mahatma’s Home Coming— The Historic Week 

28th. December 1931 to 4th. January 1932 

The following article from the pen '.of Sj. Mahadeo Desai is reproduced from 
the “Young India " 

28 December : Arrive in Bombay. The first news given to Gsndhiji is that of 
the arrest of Pt Jawaharlal Nehru snd shootings on the Frontier. Warm reception 
at the pier and scenes of unprecedented enthusiastic rcceptiou by crowds who 
dotted the whole route to Manibbuvan, Gandhiji’e Bombay home. In the evening 
Gsndhiji addressed a meeting at Azad Maidan, described by the semi-official organ 
the Evening Netes of India aa biggest meeting ever held in Bombay, and the most 
peaceful and orderly. 

Id his speech Gandhiji welcomes the news of Pt. JawaharloTs and Mr. Bher- 
wani’s arrest, of Khan Abdul GafTar Khan’s deportation, and of the' shootings oa 
the Frontier of unarmed crowds as the most fitting Christmas boxes that Lord 
Willingdon could send him. He condemns as reprehensible the murder of a Bengal 
Magistrate by two girls and also condemns as unbefitting of any civilised Govern- 
ment the ordinance in Bengal which was calculated to emasculate a whole province. 
The U. P. and the Frontier ordinances were, if anything, even worse and he 
declares that he could sec in the atmosphere no sign to justify the hopes for pence 
that he had been nursing. But he does not, he caunot in the nature of things, 
advise Satyagr&ha, without exploring all the avenues still open to him. He warns 
the people however that if the campaign has to be resumed it would be a much 
more terrible ordeal for the people. ’Bullets, this time, instead of or in addition to 
lathis. Be ready to offer yourselves willing sacrifices on the alter of freedom. 
Pledge yourselves to go through the utmost suffering and also to refrain from the 
least little injury to any one.’ 

At 10 P. M. Gandhiji addressed n meeting under the auspices of the Welfare of 
India League. Narrates in the course of his speech pleasant experiences in London, 
but regrets that instead of finding an echo of them in India he finds himself face 
to face with grim reality —an ordinance iu the Frontier Province “for which there 
is no parallel whatsoever, an inhuman piece of legislation, if it can be called by the 
name of legislation.’’ He had not yet heard that the penalty for defiance of an 
older was bullets, except wheu the defiance was violent. Pt. Jawaharlal bad 
postponed the Provincial Conference pending Gardhiji’s arrival and was actually 
leaving the area of hia activities to attend the meeting of the Working Committee 
of which he is General Secretary and to meet Gandhiji but he is arrested. He had 
pledged himself to so many British friends that he was going to try his level best 
to avenues of co-operation, but he confessed the events left little hope for co- 
operation, unless he had lost all sense of self-respect and rewrite the history of the 
last 45 years of his life. He found himself in impenetrable darkness. How could 

hope to sucoced when there was utter distrust of the Congress. 

If the OongreBi had done anything immoral, unclean, violent or secret he would 
understand distrust of it. But when it was an open organisation pledged to non- 
violence and truth and when it always believed in placing all the cards on the 
table and was yet distrusted, it must wander in the wilderness and allow itself 
to be crushed to niouie. 

Questions asked by Englishmen at the meeting indicate their hope that the 
ordinances may he withdrawn if Gandhiji could hold out auy hope of co-operation. 
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Q md hSji «sM it would certainly remove a block in the way and make atmosphere 
aow favourable. 

'Would you not visit the Provinces and meet officials before you eondemn these 
ordinances r is another question. 

'May I tell you’ said Gandhiji, 'that I tried thrice last year to visit the Frontier 
province and failed ? After the truce I asked Lord Irwin if 1 might do so. I 
wanted to co-operate fully and so I would not only have his permission but 
encouragement. But he said ‘no’. Then I pleaded with Lora Willingdon 
twice, but again failed. Lord Irwin felt that my presence there would 
create a ferment. Lord Willingdou felt very much the same. It you like 
I shall try it a fourth time, but if any of you have the ear of Govern- 
ment, I would ask them to be my attorneys and obtain Government's permission, 
for I do not like to commit Civil Disobedience if I am ordered not to go. For I do 
not want to start Civil Disobedience at the wrong eud. I would start it at the 
right end and put Government in the wrong. 

But how would you deal with seditious organisations subversive of Law and 

Order V 

'Sedition is an elastic term, but even if you mean by 'subversive’ organisations 
wanting to usurp the power of Government, they should not be dealt with tinder 
ordinances. Do you know the Government is fast estranging even its supporters 
by these ordinances. They may verbally say 'yes’, ‘yes’ but they really mean 'no*, 
'no'. But you want me to think of Bengal ana say what I want to do to stop 
assassinations. No society should tolerate assassinations I admit. But does it mean, 
therefore, that all suspects are to bn treated as assassins ? Why, I would ask, arc 
there assassinations in Bengal and in no other province ? I would go to the root 
cause of the disease rather than deal with the symptoms in a haphazard way. I 
will tell you. .you will not stamp out assassination by ordinances. Two mad girls 
assassinated an innocent magistrate. They had drunk deep of the poison of hate 
and exaggeration, but beneath it all there is a substratum of truth which would 
dement not only unsophisticated girls in Bengal but any one in any province. T 
yield to no Englishman in condemning violence and would go with them any length 
to stamp it out in a humane manner, but never in the manner of General Dyer. 
Do you expect to hammer out a constitution in this atmosphere of ordinances f It 
is a forlorn hope. It docs not redound to the credit or Englishmen to rule by 
ordinances nor to the credit of India to be ruled by them. I am quite prepared to 
make a heroic effort to stamp out terrorism, but it is no use asking me to do so on 
Government terms.’ 

'I landed,’ he said concluding the speech at about midnight, 4 in the bopj that 
I shall find out ways and means of tendering co-operation but when I find that at 
every *t vp there is a huge boulder, what am I to do ? I. am dying to find those 
ways and means, but see not a ray of hope. In a state .as the present, people 
believing in violence would rise up in armed rebellion, but what are people pledged 
to non-violence to do ? Their only remedy is nonviolent disobedience. I want every 
Englishman and Eoglishwomau to search theii hearts in these days of Christmas.'* 

29th December ; Addresses girls of the Women’s branch of the Hindnstbsn 
Seva Dal. Implores them to do penance for the crime committed by t’»e Bengali girls. 
*1 see no ( bravery about their deed. It was a wicked and cowardly act. Bravery 
consists in laying down one's life, not in taking an innocent life.’ 

Meeting or the Working Committee. With its approval Gandhiji eends a friendly 
telegram to the Viceroy asking for an interview ana guidance. ( Text elsewhere ) 

aOik December : Meeting of the Working Committee. Gives them a detailed 
amTu* P* k** wor ^ * n and listens to representative workers from Bengal 

Visits ailing friends, and reminds his staff that before actual arrest or mud up 
rams*, they should hasten to fulfil their obligations, one of them being to send beat 
English lever watches to the English detective officers who accompanied him through- 
out his sojourn in England and Europe. 

3bt December : The reply from the Viceroy arrives,— not from the Vieeroy but 
worn his private secretary (Text elsewhere). 

•its down to draft a reply and submits it to the Working Cbmmittee at 
M. After fullest discussion the Working Committee adopts it Tbs 
released for publication at 2 A. M. 


Gandhiji 

fbmit 11 P. 

telegram la 
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Ut January: Consternation in every quarter. Even the usual loyalists an 
considerably agitated over what by common consent is a spurning of a peace offer 
by Government and deputations of different bodies wait on Gandhiji* 

An English friend told me that he was ashamed of the Viceroy s reply and that 
he knew that his feeling was shared by many. 

Another fioglish friend who was disgusted with the condition laid down ia the 
Viceroy’s telegram that Gandhiji might come bat not to discuss the ordinances 
said : ‘What then was Gandhiji to go there for ? To play marbles with Lord 
Willingdon ?’ 

The response from the people is amazing. Representatives from almost all the 
important merchants’ associations in Bombay see Gandhiji to discuaa the fntore 
programme and how best they could help the work of the Congress. Though they 
are not Congressmen, they dare not withdraw their sympathy* for the work of the 
Congress which appeals to them irresistibly and the Viceroy’s insulting and un- 
gentlemanly reply has hurt them too most deeply. 

The prayer gatherings go on swelling like a snowball with the result that lest the 
terrace of the Manibhavan and the stairs should come down with a crash, Gandhiji 
suggests an open space for the prayer. The vast compound of tho Lady Northcote 
Hindu orphanage is kindly offered by the trustees and both the praytrs are attended 
by thousands of people. 

2nd January : Deputations continue to wait on Gandhiji. Gandhiji Bends tele- 
grams to Dr Sspru and Sjt. Jayakar to acquaint them with the situation. Dr. Sspru 
hopes that Ganabiji might yet see the Viceroy— how aud under what conditions he 
does not stop to discuss. 

The Welfare of India League, where tho withdrawal of the Ordinances was 
discussed as n possibility the other night, feel that they muBt send a telegram to 
the Viceroy deploring the attitude of the Viceroy rendering it impossible for Gan- 
dhiji to have an interview with the Viceroy. A deputation of their Council wail on 
Gandhiji who thus unbosoms himself before them 

“My telegram was in a studiously courteous language and in the friendliest tone. 
My friends objected to the word “guidance" but I pleaded with them and got them 
to agree. You will see that the Viceroy has placed himself completely in the wrong. 
And arguing about the ordinances was the wrong way of going about 
the thing. He forgot that I had not approached him as an ordinary 
citizen, but one who had constant dealings wilh him and one with whom 
he bad to discuss the future plans as to how best to help in the R. T. C. work. It 
ia irrelevant for him to say that I could not discuss the ordinance. The second 
condition is insulting viz. that I must repudiate my colleagues. The fact is that 
Government has over-reached itself. It is not Lord Willingdon’s language. It has 
been drafted for him. It is a terrible affair that Government of India should act in 
this light-hearted fashion though they know that tny error may lead to a terrible 
situation arising in this country. If you are convinced that Government of Indie 
have committee! a grave error in repelling my advances and in banging the door in 
my face, then you should move heaven and earth to compel Government of Indie 
to reconsider tneir decision and see me as a friend without putting any conditions. 
But why should I have got the Working Committee to pass a tentative resolution, 
you will ask. ‘Is it not that you want to go with a loaded pistol ?’ No, because 
the Government of India knew that the Congress was an institution with Civil 
Disobedience for its creed. The Congress had done enough to lead the country and 
Government to believe that in no connection with a movement for redress of wrongs 
the Congress would not advice an armed rebellion but a uon-violcot disobedience. 
Mridentfy they overlook the fact that Civil Disobedience had become a permissible 
thing. In the Delhi Pact Civil Disobedience was not given up, it was only diwon- 
tinned daring' the truce. Id Simla, when our final letters were exchanged— letter* 
which were published aa part of the Second Settlement— I said in my letters that 
if all steps mil, we reserve to ourselves the right of Civil Disobedience Govern- 
ment’s reply finally banging the door is thus a direct breach of the Delhi Pact and 
of the Simla Pact to which Lord Willingdon was party. You have that got to 
•ee the enormity of the error in which Government of India have been betrayed. I 
therefore suggest to you that you follow your telegram by further action nod go 
over to the am M tne Congress if a simple thing like an interview cannot bo 
granted. 
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It trims me to find the suggestion being made that I was overborn* by my 
jgtanttt colleagues. I am the arch-extremist I have not found eoUesguee who have 
riven more loyal allegiance than has been given me during the last four dam 
Then has been no goading on the part of my colleagues, and all resolutions and 
tetanias have been drafted by me. They have aoorated me as an expert In these 
matters aod left tho whole field open to me. We discussed for a long time and 
the sense was that we may pass the tentative resolution, but not publish It It 
was I who said W. If I suppressed it, I would be unfair to the Vioeroy and the 
nation. Having passed the resolution, I said the Viceroy *nust be placed in nee- 
se ss ion of the iufi facts. They agreed. My colleagues are not wedded to Civil Dis- 
obedience nor to Non-violence in the sense that I am. It is not a be-all and 
end-all with them as with me. But there was no course open to me. A man to 
whom it is open to declare an armed rebellion may parley, but a man who has no 
such alternative— how can he parley ? That is what has happened, for civil dis- 
obedience h my creed, how can I give it up ? That it why, though I am miserly 
in expending national money, I paid for the full text of the resolution being tele- 
graphed along with my reply. 

“The way to follow out your telegram is not to send me to the Viceroy but to 
see the Viceroy yourselves. AH you have got to tell him is that when you ate 
about to embark on a big constitutional advance it should be absurd for the head 
of a State to refuse to see s public man.” 

The Deputation after hearing Gandhiji authorised their president to send another 
telegram assuring the Viceroy that Ganahiii had an entirely open mind and that 
it was ail the more necessary that he should have an opportunity of fully discus- 
singthe situation with His Excellency. 

There are rumours of impending arrests of leaders at any moment. As we ware 
sitting discussing things untill about midnight, the Associated Prut was good 
enough to convey by telephone contents of the Viceroy’s reply to Gandhiji’s reply. 
(Fair text arrived actually at % A. M.). But Gandhiil had no hesitation in dicta- 
ting his own views to the A. P. I. interviewer who oad anticipated the telegraph 
office. He remarked how the Viceroy had heapd error upon error instead of avail- 
ing himself of the locut voenitentiae that Gandhiji had offered him, and expressed 
his amazement that the Vioeroy had introduced an argument which was not ger- 
mane to his repeated request for an interview. He exposes the hollowness of tha 
Viceroy’s excuse and calls upon the nation to respond to the challenge. 

Srd January : At the four o’clock morning prayer delivers e stirring little \ 

to the people which is as much a religious sermon as a call to the oountiy 

in a unique crisis : “You have been my companions in these prayers for some days, 

snd now that the struggle is resumed again and I may be taken away any moment, 
J hope you will continue to have your prayers regularly morning ana evening. Let 
it become a daily obligatory ritual for you. Prayer plays a large part in a aelf- 
punfiotory sacrifice end you will see that it will oe a veritable cow of plenty for 
you. and will make your way clear. The more you apply yourselves to it, the move 
fearlessness you will experience in daily life, for fearlessness it a sign and symbol 
of, self-purification. I do not know a man or a woman who was on tha path of 

sdf-gunfication and was still o bs essed by tear. Generally there are two rads of 
fcsr in men’s minds-fcar of death and fear of lorn of material possessions. A matt 
of prayer and srif-purification will shed the fear of death and embrace death as a 
companion and will regard all earthly possessions as fleeting 

™ of no aooount He will see that he has no right to 
. * wealth whan misery and pauperism stalk tha land and when there eve 

mpltae who have to go wKbont a meal. No power on earth can subdue a 
2»baa shed these two fcaia. Bint for that purpose the prayer should be a 
of tha heart aad not a thing of outward demonstration. It must taka va _ 
to God, and a prayerful man it sore to have hie heart's desire fulfilled,, for 

rimple reason thathewW never have an improper dettre. Continue 

you will shed lustre not only on your city but on onr country. I 
prayer of mine will find a lodgment in jmr hearts.” 

a.. -“iT'oS^SSfS u£ 

;.«abl« far bafia, tka teath almttfcai 
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meet excuse was hollow. '’The fact is that Government cannot tolerate rising power 
of the Congress and consequent rise of the people’s spirit.’* 

Later in the morning he felt that be must send a final telegram to the Viceroy 
offering another Locui Poeniicntia * if he would take it. (Teat elsewhere). 

Leading Liberals and leading merchants continue to come— Sir Purshottamdas, 
Sir Cowasp, 6jt. Jayakar, Sir Pherozo Sethna among them. The last entreats Sardar 
Vallabhbhai to pursuade Gandhiji to postpone his departure. They were all in 
communication with the Viceroy and if the Viceroy permitted a deputation of them 
to wait on him f Gandhiji should be at their disposal for consultations. It was most 
pathetic. They did not seem to realise that it was no use knocking at the door of 
one who had barred and bolted it. But the Sardar agreed and Gandhiji postponed 
his departure. 

The day : 4th January And it was good. Never gloat on other's failings or mis- 
takes. but if these good friends gave the Viceroy to add one more blunder to the pile 
that he had already made how can one help it ? They had counted without the 
government who had already completed their arrangements while these friends were 
arguing with them and imploring them. 

The day was spent in giving these friends long, patient, eleventh hour interviews, 
in giving messages to vanous bodies and organisations and in drafting a comprehen- 
sive resolution for the Indian Merchants Chamber of Commerce the members of 
which had stood solidly by him during those days of trial. A message was also 
given to the Indian Christians— followers of the Prince of Peace— through a 
representative who insisted that his word must reach the community before he was 
imprisoned. 

Bnt while he was forging these links of love, Government were busy forging their 
infernal chains for one whom no chains but those of love can bind. 

Aud so like the thief in the night they came and stole the nation’s idol sway— 
the process being the same ns last year, the weapon pressed into aid being the old 
rusty Regulation xxv of 1827 for removal of inconvenient persons without assignable 
reasons. That they bad been ready was apparent from the lack of date on Mr. 
Maxwell’s letter to the Police Chief. 

The Police Chief asked for control of the telephone, stopped all egress from and 
ingress to Manibhuvan and began operations. Gandhiji was silent but smiled 
when Davadas woke him up with the news that the expected messengers had arrived. 
During the few minutes that he had at his disposal he wrote two brief messages— 
the first to the millbands in Ahmedabad and the second to the people of India 
through a note to Vallabhbhai who be did not know was under arrest the same 
time. The message for the nation was as brief as it was inspiring : "Infinite is 
God’s mercy. Never swerve from truth and non-violence, never turn your back and 
sacrifice your lives and all to win Swaraj.” Father Elwin was sitting dose by. He 
addressed a few lines to all Englishmen through him : 

"I am glad you have come. I would like you yourself to tell your countrymen 
(Englishmen) that I love them even as I love my own countrymen. I have never 
done anything towards them in hatred or malice, and, God willing, I shall never 
do anything in that manner in future. 

"I am acting no differently towards them now from what I have done under si- 
milar circumstances towards my own kith and kin.” 

Some one suggested that he should break bis silence as this was an extraordinary 
occasion. He has done so once or twice. One occasion I remember was when he 
had the news of hie dearest comrade Maganlal Gandhi’s death and he had to console 
his widow. Bnt to-day’s was no extraordinary occasion. It was more natural for 
him to march to and spend his time in Yeravada than to stay out. He had famili- 
sffSsed India long ago with Thoreau’s dictum that under On unjust Government all 
edf-respeotiog citizens could not live except in jail. And who haa lived np toil more 
truly than he 7 

The hymn of the true Vaishnava which corresponds to the beatitudes— the true 
Vaishnava being the truly blessed man— was sung by all present who touched his 
feet to bid him farewell and receive his blessings. Berne was happier than he whose 
every breath and every movement is an act of consecration. Prayer, he had said 
the day before, takes one nearer to God. I am thankful that it waa given to me 
to be the privileged witness of the troth in him during all the days ef the stared 
week. 



The Second Agreement — 27th Aug. *31 

Mahatma, the Sole Congress Representative 

At a raault of conversations bet wee a Mahatma Gandhi and representatives of tbs 
Government of India at Simla, it wan agreed that Gandhiji should proceed to Lon- 
don in order to attend the Round Table Conference, on behalf of the Congress, and 
Gandhiji sailed accordingly on August 29 from Bombay. 

Tho agreement wav published by the Government of India in an official commu- 
nique to which wore attached letters from Gandhiji to Mr. Emerson, Secretary, Home 
Department, Government of India, and from Mr. Emerson to Gandhiji. The letter* 
were integral parts of the agreement. The text of the communique and the letters 
is given below : 

Official Communique 

]. As a result of conversations between His Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. 
Gandhi, the Congress will now be represented by Mr. Gandhi at the Round Table 
Conference. 

2. Tlic settlement of March 5, 19.11 remains operative. The Government of In- 
dia and the Local Governments will secure the observance of the specific provisions 
of the Settlement in those cases, if any, in which a breach is established aud will 
give their careful consideration to any presentation that may be raado in this respect. 
The Congress will fulfil their obligations uuder the settlement. 

3. Jn regard to collections of land revenue in the Surat District, the point .in 
issue is whether in those villages of Bardoli Taiuka and valod Mahal, which were 
visited by Revenue Officials, accompanied by a party of police, during the month of 
July 1931, more severe demands, having regard to their material circumstances, were 
made from revenue payers and enforced by coercion, exercised through the i>olioe, 
than were made from and met by revenue payers of other villages of the Bardoli 
Taiuka. The Government of India in consultation and full agreement with the 
Government of Bombay have decided that an inquiry shall be held into this issue 
iu accordance with the following terms of reference 

‘*To inquire into the allegations that Khatedara in tho villages in question, were 
compelled by means of coercion, exercised through the police, to pay revenue io ex- 
cess of what would have been demanded if the standard had been applied, which 
was adopted in other villages of the Bardoli Taiuka, where collections were affected 
after March 5, 1931, without the assistance of the police, and to ascertain what 
•urn, if any, was so paid. Withiu the terms of reference evidence may be produced 
on «any matter io dispute/' 

The Government of Bombay have appointed Mr. R. C. Gordon, I.C.S., Collector, 
Xasik. to hold the inquiry. 

4. In regard to other matters hitherto raised by Congress, the Government of 
India and the Local Governments concerned are not prepared to order an enquiry. 

5. In regard to any further matters of complaint by the Congress, not coming 
within the specific provisions of the Settlement, such complaints will be dealt with in 
accordance with the ordinary administrative procedure and practice, and if any 
question of an inquiry arises, the decision ss to whether an inquiry shall be held 
and, if so, the form it shall take, will be made by the Local Government eonotned 
in accordance with such procedure and practice. 

GandUFs Utter to Mr. Emerson 

Letter from Mr. Gaudhi to Mr. Emerson : Simla, August 27, 1931 

Dear Mr. Emerson,— 1 have to acknowledge with thanks your letter of even date, 
cneiosiag a new draft. 8ir Cowasji has kindly alto communicated^ to me the 
amendments suggested by you. My colleagues mod I have very eeremUy considered 
the emended draft, which we are prepared to accept subject to the following re- 
marks 



M CONGRESS CHARGES AGAINST GOVERNMENT ( Bombay 

Iojpuun^ 1 A it b not poaaible for me, on betuli of the Ooagnia to 
rabaerfbe to the portion token up b j the Government. For, we feel thatwhere in 
toe opinion of the Ooagna* e grievance ariring oat of the working of toeSettbueBt 
k wK wdwMed, on inquiry U * neoaHity of the cue, beennM of the fact that 
Civil Dtaobedienee nrnnfni under auipenaion during the pendency of toe DdM 
Pact. But if the Government of Indie end Local Government* are not prepared 
to grant an toqniry, my colleague* and I have no obieetion to the claoa* mmainiag. 
Ike remit will be, that whil.t the Connea* will not pram for an inquiry, 

in regard to “toe other matter* hitherto railed” on it* , L, _ 

nnfqrtnnatdy any grievance i* ao acutely felt that it beeome* a paramonnt 
doty of the Oongrem to teek *ome method of relief, in the abeence of 
on inquiry, in the ahape of defeneive direct action, the Congreia ahoold 
be held free to adopt each remedy, notwithatanding the anapenaion of civil diaobedi- 

sues, 

I need hardly mure the Government that it would be the constant endeavour of 
the Congress to avoid direct action and to gain relief by discussion, persuasion, and 
the like. The statement of the Congress position given here has bocome necessary in 
order to avoid any porsible misunderstanding in tne future or a charge of breach of 
faith on the part of Congress. In the event of a successful issue to the present die* 
elusions, I assume that the communique, this letter, and your reply would be 
simultaneously published. 

Mr. Emerson's Letter 

Government of India, Home Department, Simla, August 27, 1031 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,— I write to thank yon for yonr letter of to-day's date, in 
whieh you accept the draft communique subject to the observations contained in 
yonr letter. The Governor-General-in-Council has noted that it is not the intention 
of the Congress to press for any inquiry into those matters hitherto raised by them, 
but that while yon give an assurance that it will be the constant endeavour of the 
Congress to avoid direct action, and to gain relief by discussion, persuasion, and the 
like, yon wish to make clear the position of the Congress in regard to any future 
action that they may decide to take. I am to say that the GoverPor-General-in- 
Connell shares yonr hope that no resort to direct action will be taken. In regard 
to the general position of Government, I am to refer yon to the letter of Hit 
ExoeUcncy the viceroy dated August 19 to your address. I am to say that tbs 
communique, your letter of to-day's date and this reply will be published simulta- 
neously by Government. 


Cugress Charges Against Cerement 

On the IWk. Acquit Mahatma Gandhi released the full text of the charge sheet 
wared by him against the Government. The first danse deals with the Heketing 

™ w e Z. “ U I 4 ! L. t J. • 


5 liquor Shops He saye that in Madras picketing has hen mads futile as 
the polioe insist on volunteers standing at a distanoe of a hundred yards from the 
Somirttod^iiuhlng the ehopa oat of eight. He adds that there Imve been prose- 
cution efpsnosful ptoketespb faked charge* ijyMerifati rfarencc with pidbrtto jfc 
a tt n l L nn volunteers and seUnre of their movables. There has been p r eece ud ou of 

ag j w c tf sta. »gg a 

Bombay GofMUMDt have defended toaaaaeto which adda inralt ; to injury. Aaaa nlt * 


V&WSE & : 


dak with toe pending pmaeeatioae hi Saint diatrict. Private 
f withdrawn ton complaint*. The? ton barn aggad m 

da .toM i ritoted priaon * and laadaaaln dMhwmt Pnwtoa a a 

SJUS’m JBSfJWP* -* 
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In the fourth clause Mr. Gandhi deals with the fines not realised before the 
truce and says that in Buisar, in Surat district, in five cases, people were asked to 
pay fines for having need land for non-agricultural purposes. 

The fifth clause complains of punitive police at Cnautala, in Hissar district, and 
at Nauaharm and Panuam in Amritsar district not being withdrawn. The Navjivan 
Press has not yet been returned. Guns and gun licences for participation in the 
campaign have not been returned in several cases. 

The seventh clause says that an Ashram in Bihar has been seised under Ordi- 
nance 9 and has not yet been restored. Certain lands in Karnatak have not been 
restored either except on an undertaking' that the parties will not take part in any 
future movement Regarding the sold lands certain purchasers intending to reconvey 
them to the original owners have been dissuaded from doing so by the police 
authorities in Surat district. 

The next clause complains that for posts rendered vacant in the Bombay Presi- 
dency daring the campaign, Patels & Mukhis who have been appointed for five 
years are being treated as permanently appointed. Several Talatis in Jalalpur, Naira, 
have not been reinstated. Justice has not been shown in the cases of two deputy 
collectors and two medical men who resigned during the campaign. 

Mr. Gandhi next gives cases of several others all over India who have uot been 
shown Justice. Under the heading ‘‘General Charge,” he says that in Burst nineteen 
lakhs of rupees out of twenty have been paid out of tbc current duet. Congress 
workers claim that they arc responsible for the payments. Mr. Gandhi adds that 
to demand arrears or current dues now from those who plead inability is a breach 
of faith with workers and i>cople. Congress workers had offered to re-examine the 
cases suspected by the aulhoriries. What they resent is coercive processes, fines and 
display of police who surround the people's houses. 

In the United Provinces Congress work as such is being attacked at various 
places and peaceful meetings have been dispersed. Mr. Gandhi gives details of the 
number of alleged attacks in different places in U. P. and next refers to the doings 
of the zemindars which he alleges had been occasioned by the connivance, if not at 
the instance, of Government officials who do not aecm disposed to take note of their 
excesses. In several coses villages have been surrounded by zemindars* men and 
people threatened. In IUe Barelli district there arc several hundred cases where the 
amin, supported by the police, has terrorised the kisans and notices have been 
distributed among them, warning them that they will be liable to be prosecuted if 
they associate with particular Congressmen. There are similar reports from the 
districts of Fyzabad, Kheri, Fatehpur and Badutin, all telling the same woeful 
tale. 

In Bengal and the Punjab workers doing peaceful and constructive work have 
been arrested. 

In the N. W. F. P. there hns been repression against Khudni Khidmatgers. In 
Malkand Agency Khndai Khidiuatgars have been horrasaed in all sorts of ways. In 
Daulatpura Tonsil the zaildor, assisted by the frontier constabulary, collected all the 
volunteers who had not paid the revenue dues, abut them up in a room and any 
one who even uttered a word was beaten. The lame thing was repeated in Jamto 
Bakaysna. In Shabqadar two Khndai KMdmatgars were secured by holders of 
jagirs from the Government and were ordered to give up Congress work. On their 
refusal they were beaten. In Kohat the president of the local Congress Committee, 
while touring Hangu with volunteers, was stopped near Shinvari by the police and 
fired at. The shot missed him. While returning the party was hooted and stoned 
and finally, charged with lathis. Copies of the May issue of Abdul Gaffer Khan’s 
magazine, which is devoted purely to the cause of social reform, have been held up 
by the postal authorities without any reason being given. Under section 144 Ml 
meetings and processions have been prohibited in the iilaqa of Khalil and Mohmond 
in Tahail Peshawar because the men have hee * 1 civil resistors. 

Mr. Gandhi mokes the gravest charges of mat-treatment of women in villages In 
various districts of the United Provinoes by sgeuts of landlords in the course of 
collection of rents. He adds that ostensibly the doings of the landlords are oeeas- 
sioned by the connivance, if not at the instance, of Government officials, who do not 
seem to take note of excesses. It is alleged that in one village no one was allowed 
to draw water from any well until a part payment was made. In* anottor plane 
tenants were made to stand in the burning sun. In North-West Frontier Province 
a landlord, satiated by the Frontier Constabulary, collected all the “rod shirts" 
volunteers, who did not pay the land revenue and shut up six of them in a room 

13 
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foil of hornets and set off the hornets thereon by means of smoke. When these 
volunteers were let out, there faces were terribly swollen. They were asked to sell 
their wires to pay the revenue dues. In another Frontier Tillage the landlords 
eaught hold of the “rod shirt*” who had been unable to pay the land revenue and 
made them to sit in sun with their hands tied together behind backs. Anyone 
uttering even a word was beaten with butt-end of rifles as a result of which one old 
man collapsed. In yet another place when the red-shirts refused to give up Congress 
work two zamindars, who held gift-lands from Government, assaulted the volunteersMn 
the presence of the police officer. One of them was made to lie in the hot sun and 
secured in that position by a tight string and hu uliated in a certain manner, which 
the Pathans consider An insult only short of death. 


The Gorenuneot Counter-Charge 

The following important statement was issued by the Government of India 
from Simla on the 2Srd August 

“When Mr, Gandhi visited Simla about the middle of July, he gave to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, two lists of complaints. 
The first related to alleged instances in which specific provisions of the Settlement 
had not been observed by tho Government, while the second list contained com- 
plaints of a general character which did not relate to breaches of specific provisions 
of the Settlement, but which purported to show that the Local Governments were 
pursuing a policy of oppression against the Congrees and its members. 

"Mr. Gandhi was assured that the facts would be ascertained from the Local 
Governments with as little delay as possible and that the Government of India, in 
consultation with the Local Governments, could secure observance of the Settlement 
in any case in which it was established that a breach of the Settlement had occur- 
red. 

“In accordance with this assurance, the lists were communicated immediately to 
the Local Governments, who were asked to report facts. The replies of Local 
Governments on practically all matters of complaint have been received, and since 
Mr. Gandhi has published the lists of com plaints, the Government of IndiA consider 
it proper that the facts so far ascertained should also be published. They believe 
that the contents of the two attached schedules will enable the public to form a 
correct estimate of the justification for complaints that have been made against the 
Local Government.'' 


Repmea From the Lo*al Governments 

The statement then proceeds to set forth in a columnar form the complaints 
made by Mr. Gandhi and the replies thereto received from the Local Governments. 
The total number of complaints dealt with the minority of which are of a local and 
comparatively trivial importance in themselves, is ?9. 

The first schedule deals with the alleged instances of specific breaches of the 
Settlement and the second with general complaints made by Mr. Gandhi. 

The following is a summary of the more important items treated in the first 
sebeddfe. 

Case of Madras 

As regards the Madras Presidency Mr. Gandhi complained that the officers were 
circularized in July to the effect that peaceful picketing of liquor shops did not 
include picketing of “abkari” sales. 

The Local Government replies that the settlement merely lays down that 
picketing is not illegal in itself and consequently is not illegal, if resorted to at 
toddy sales. The picketing of consumption of liquor may be resorted to, provided 
lawful methods are used. If illegal methods are employed or disorder ensues or is 
likely, the matter most he dealt with under the ordinary law. 
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Mr. Gandhi complained that Section 144 was applied against the members of 
Tanjore Bar for picketing liquor shop sales. The Government replies that the 
•negation is entirely without foundation. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that peaceful picket era bad been prosecuted on faked 
charges. The Government remarks that the allegation is unsupported by any speci- 
fic instances and that none have come to their notice, except one or two oaiea 
brought by private persons, which have been found to be false and have been 
promptly dropped. 

Mr. Gandhi complained of physical interference with picketing. The Government 
replies that the allegation is vague, and so far as it is general is false. The only 
instance of the use of force on the part of the police brought, to their notice was 
in Coimbatore, where light canes were employed to move on a large crowd, and no 
complaint of violence whs made to the District Magistrate. 

Is Bombay 

As regards the Bombay Presidency. Mr. Gandhi complained that peaceful 
picketing was defeated by permitting the sale of liquor at unlicensed house. Tbs 
Local Government replies that this appear to be true only in Ahraedabad, where 
picketing is organised by labour unions which made no secret of thoir policy to 
ascertain the names of the customers and secure their dismissal from work. The 
number of extra selling places allowed is now being reduced. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that the charge brought by a private party against one 
R&tanii Dayaram was instigated by tbu police and that Dayararu’s action was 
described as violence. The Government replies that Dayaram deliberately burnt, 
his tenant's crop in order that the revenue due to the GovernNgnt should not be 
paid and that such conduct precluded him from tho benefit of amnestv. 

“NArjrwAx” PSe^s 

Mr. Gandhi complained that the “Xuujiwan'’ Press had not be returned. The 
Government rqilies that the delay was not due to the dispute about the obligation 
of the Government to return it, but about the question whether it should be 
returned at Bombay or at Abmcdabad. It had been taken to Bombay for sale by 
the Government during the Civil Disobedience movement. The Government were 
advised that the Settlement justified its delivery at Bombay. The Government have 
actually returned it at Abmcdabad. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that the Patels and Mukhis in Gujerat who were 
appointed for five years or until further orders were being treated as permanently 
appointed. The Government replies that the appointment, until further orders, have 
only been confirmed where there was a definite promise of confirmation on satisfac- 
tory conduct. As regards the appointments for 5 years these were substantive. Mr. 
Gandhi contends that such appointments should be regarded os temporary and the 
former incumbents reinstated. The Government replies that under Paragraph 10 of 
the Settlement each case is to be decided on its merits, the principle being that the 
vested rights of third parties Bhonld not be disturbed and that this principle pre- 
cludes dismissal without reason before the expiry of 5 years of the officer who has 
been appointed for that period. 

SrcnEXTfc Rusticated 

Mr. Gandhi complained that children in Ahmedabad have been permanently 
rusticated from Government end aided schools for taking part in the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement. The Government replies that no breach of the Settlement is 
involved, since it contained no provision for readmission of students. 

Hie circular issued by the Educational Inspector that the girls concerned should 
not be admitted to any recognised schools has, however, been ordered to be with- 
drawn, and if any circular was issued with regard to boys it will be withdrawn 
also, 

Mr. Gandhi made a similar complaint with regard to the students at Akola and 
said that a boy’s scholarship bad been forfeited. The Government replies tbat inch 
students as have applied for re-admission have obtained it. As regards the scholar- 
ship which is a Government one whose t tenure is conditional on good candnot* it 
remains forfeited for the time being, wncc the boy concerned was convicted for 
offences connected with the Civil Disobedience movement. He has, however, been 
readmitted to the school. 
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lx United Peoyzwces 

As regards the United Provinces Hr. Gandhi complained that students seeking 
admisaion to educational institutions are naked to give undertakings not to take part 
in the fntnre political campaign. The Local Government replies that no bleach of 
the Settlement in here involved and that the onto undertaking required of exploited 
•Indents seeking readmission was that they would abide by the disciplinary rales 
of the institution. 

In The Pcxjab 

to regards the Punjab, there arc three •complaints, two relating to the peelings 
of additional police and one relating to non •restoration of a pension. In regard 
to the drat two, additional poKoe were posted in village became the crime doting 
the first 8 months of 1030 was treble the amount reported in any of the past too n 
three yean. There was a dangerous factional feeling in the village and alao an 
amressive agitation. In the second case, the inhabitants of the village were respon- 
sible in two years for 44 s^rions cases of crime, including burglary, theft, kidnapp- 
ing, rape, cheating, illegal possession of arms and no less than 7 murders. In nei- 
ther ease is any breach of the Settlement involved. 

The restoration of pensions 4s not covered by the Settlement and the particular 
case cited gave no grouud for administrative action. 

In Bihar and Orissa 

As regards Bihar and Orissa. Mr. Gandhi complained that peaceful picketera of 
liquor shops have been molested and prosecuted. The Government replies that it 
is difficult to deal wiht vague charges of this kind and that there is no reason to 
believe that prosecutions have been startod agaist peaceful picketera who have not 
infringed the law. 

The general result of the replies of the Local Governments to these allegations of 
specific breaches of the Settlement is that many complaints do not oome within the 
scope of the Settlement at all. In many other cases the facts show that there has 
been no breach of the Settlement. In two or three cases breaches of the Settlement 
have been established and have been repaired by the Local Governments. In other 
charges, the Government have gone out of their way to take liberal administrative 
action outside (he scope of Settlement. 

The general conclusion is to establish the contention of the Government that they 
have done their utmost honourably to observe the Settlement, and that the instances 
to the contrary are so few and of such a trivial character as to show the hollowness 
of the Congress charges. 

General Charges 

The second schedule of the statement, consisting of general complaints made by 
Mr. Gandhi concerning incidents which are not claimed to constitute specific breaches 
of the Settlement and of the Government replies thereto opens with items connected 
with the collection of land revenue in Bardoli. 

Mr. Gandhi’s contention briefly is that those who joined (he Civil Disobedience 
Movement should receive special consideration because of the losses they suffered in- 
consequence thereof : and secondly, that revenue has been collected by coercion 
exercised by the police. 

The reply of the (tovernment is as follows : 

It cannot be admitted that to demand arrears or current yew’s dues from those 
who plead inabiliry is a breach of faith with the workers ana the people. Inability 
must be proved and not merely pleaded. The suggestion that unauthorised arrears 
deserve at least the same treatment as authorised arrears this year, has no force, 
Authorised arrears only exist when the crops, on account of which they are due. 
were wholomr partial failures and the cultivators would not afford to pay their duet 
at the usual season. Unauthorised arrears In Bardoli exist, not because the crops 
foiled but because the cultivators refused to pay their land revenne as a part of the 
Civil Disobedience campaign. The question whether any particular individual 
can or cannot pay owing to losses of any kind is a matter for inveriiimtfcm 
in each ease. 

In Bardoli, there has only been one attachment of property in connection with 
the realisation of revenue, the fact that the Collector has had regard to deserving 
oases is shown by the eircumettucts that he has suspended land revenue collections 
to & ** •font Ra. 18.000 and gmnted remissions to the extent of about Be. 
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Ik* Police were not need direct!; for the collection of land revenue, but they 
wen taken only to a few Tillages which the revenue officers were afraid to visit, for 
PUfP<*g o* collection of land revenue, without the support of the police. In 
nae of a disturbance them duties were confined to protecting the persons of the 
Mam jatdaror the principal Revenue Officer at the village, to guarding a house in a 
case in which attachment proceedings were undertaken, and in some cases to accom- 
panying the inferior village servants when scut to call a defaulter. 


Raids is U. P. 

l ke United Provinces, several com plaints are made. Mr. Gandhi 
asserted that on May 20th, the police raided the houses of practically all the 
Congress workers in Daman in Muttra Distiict. insulted the women, tons and burnt 
national nags, arrested 11 people and cooked up entirely false evidence against them* 

The Local Government replied that the police were sent to arrest the men sus- 
Pfwpl o* * dacoity. No complaint against the conduct of the police was made 
at the time. Later, a youth of 19 tiled a complaint, which was found to be baseless 
and dismissed , and the Secretary of the District Congress Committee alao made 
Allegations m a letter but refused to substantiate these on onth before a Magistrate. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that at Haynh Rabimatullah, a Congress volunteer was 
beaten with shoes by the police on July 10th and that 53 prosecutions of Congress 
workers, including Almost all the office-bearers of Muttra District, were in progress. 
The Government replies that no complaint of the alleged shoe-benting incident haa 
ever been reported to local officers, that only 5 Congress workers appear to have been 
prosecuted and that the total of 53 mentioned by Mr, Gandhi includes 18 suspected 
dacoits and 16 persons alleged to hive been concerned in brick-throwing during the 
Muharr&m festival. 


Baba Banki Isc^dexts 

Mr. Gandhi complained of various alleged incidents in Bara Banki. including a 
report that on June the Deputy Commissioner went to Dadra. got Gandhi caps 
removed and induced the people to sign a declaration that they had no connection 
with the Congress* 

The Government replies that the Deputy Commissioner visited the village to in- 
* co mplaint by zemindars that their lives were in danger and that existence 
Jf 8 TJ™** mtoler&ble by the ngid boycott enforced by the Congress volunteers. 
*°.f aHegatiopg were found to be correct. The zemindars' servants had been com- 
j properly to Teave their employment, The cattle we»« 
not watered or fed and the services of the watermen and sweepers were withdrawn. 
The zannndars were besieged u their houses at night and fines were levied on toy 
who showed himself well disposed to them. 

The Deputy Commissioner issued an order that boycott must cease under the pain 
wa» D aE5de^rL^ D ld T \^^ f fr ° n Gandhi caps were removed, nor 

Jf. r \ Gandhi complained that in Bahraieh District. Congress woikers were 
arreatodaiid convicted under the pretext of private complaints of Chaukidars. 
zemindars and their agents. The Government replies that this is entirely untrue. 


JCo Ill-Treatment to Women 

Mr. Gandhi complained that at Simaria village, in Gonda district, “Thtkedara” 
ill-treated women who were stripped naked and had sticks thrust into their private 
porte, and that 19 men were prosecuted fortusing force against the “Tbakedarar men. 


Thn Government remarks that the village referred to 
that the allegations are entirely untrue. 


presumably Bemri 
had 


and 


jto regards Pumab r Mr. Gandhi complained that numerous arrests had been 
me in soroM District on pretexts held to be false. The Government replies that 
irtJP Mg^Wt there have been 7 arrests in this District for offences connected 
J[°2f wcr ? fa abetmcn 1 t murder, two for speeches advocating 
Ty^.and onejor restating arrest by lawful authority. One of ^ eases £Tnow 

pr£moftcnt*irai upfskP^ 00 appet ^ ^ sentence of 3 years’ rigorous im- 
Amritsar Incident Denied 

GydM omnpl ained that opposite the Sarbali police station, Amritsar, the 
Distrkt Police inspretor abused Congress leaders and severely beat the Congress 
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doctor. The Government replies that enquiries shew that there is no foundation 
whatever for this statement 

As regards Assam, Mr. Gandhi complained that one H. R. Das was ashed to 
show cause why his peosion should not be forfeited for having supported the Con- 
gress resolution at Karachi. The Government replies that the reason for the action 
against Das is not as stated, but that as a Government pensioner he had indulged 
in undesirable political activities despite warniops. and had made a speech in April 
glorifying Hhagat Singh and other murderers, and that nothing in the settlement 
relates to the restoration or withdrawal of pensions. 

In The Frontier 

As regards the Frontier Provinces, Mr. Gandhi complained that Tahsildars of 
the Malakand Agency told certain people who were undergoing confinement that 
they would be released if they would consent to shoot the Rhud-i-Khidmatgan. 
They were further told that they could obtain release, if they would catch hold of 
a i many Khuda-i-Kbidmatgars as possible and release them after exacting Rs. .200 
from each of them. He further alleged that one Abdullajan Zaildar of Batagram. 
assisted by the Frontier Constabulary collected all the volunteers who had not paid 
up their revenue dues and shut up 6 of them in a room, full of hornets, and set 
the hornets on them by making smoke in lhe room, and when they were let out 
their faces were awfully swollen owing to .hornetB’ stings. They were told by the 
son of Abdullajan to go aud sell tberr wives to pay up their revenue. 

Mr. Gandhi also complained that on June 27tb Abdullajan and his party caught 
hold of such Khod-i-Khidmatgars as had been unable to pay up land revenue and 
made them sit in the bot aun with their hands tied together behind their backs. 
Aoyone who uttered a word was beaten with the butt-ends of rifles. 

“Pure Fiction" 

The Governcmnt replies that all these allegations are pure Actions. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that the President of the Congress Committee of Kohat, 
while touring in the Hangu side with his volunteers was stopped near Shinovari by 
a levy of ponce and fired it. The shot missed him. While returning the party were 
hooted ana stoned and finally subjected to a lathi charge. 

The Government replies that in the course of a village tour, certain Congress 
leaders of Kohat District, accompanied by a party of ‘ Red Shirts" and a crowd of 
about 200 people, attempted on 25th June, 1931, to enter a Shinwari village in order 
to bold a public meeting. They had made similar attempts earlier in toe month, 
but the leading Malik of the village had succeeded in persuading the leaders to go 
away on this occasion. The ciowd persisted in advancing on the village in spite of 
the exhortations of the Malik that they should not enter the village. The Malik 
aoeoxdingly dispersed the crowd. There is no evidence that ary shot was fired. 
The only injuries caused were Blight scratches received by three “Red Shirts." 

Ban on Meetings 

Mr. Gandhi complained that all meetings and processions have been prohibited in 
the elaqa of the Khil and Moham&nd and in the Tahsil of Peshawar. The Govern- 
ment replies that in view of the demonstrations that have been taking place on the 
Bairn Road, for instance, the molestation of a despatch rider and the attempted hold 
up of a British Officer on the Kobat Road, and in view of the increasing disorderly 
nature of the processions on the road, the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar was 
authorised to issue and order prohibiting meetings, processions and demonstrations 
except purely religious purposes, in the Peshawar and Nowshcra sub-divisions slong 
th area of 4 miles on each side of the Grand Trunk Road from Attock to Peshawar, 
to a period of two months. 

The general result of the replies to this class of complaints is to show that a 
number of them is entirely without foundation. In many others, the facts are 
grossly misrepresented or exaggerated. In others, where local officers had to take 
action, it was because of the activities of the Congress workers, which either brought 
the m within the scope of the law or were such as necessitated preventive measures 
under the law in order to maintain law and order. 

It is admitted that no breach of the Settlement was involved and the replies 
the fact that such action as had to be taken was not in excess of the requiem 
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Preiident Sir Henry Moncrieff-imith 

There was a thin attandenee when the September session of the Council of State 
commenced at Simla on the 15th. September 1931. After formal buaincaa the house 
adjourned till the next day, the 16th. September when non-nffichl resolution* 
figured on the agenda paper. 

Exchange Ratio 

Lola Jagdish Prasad moved a resolution asking Government to revise the ex* 
change policy by atabliaing it at lGd. The mover said that the 18d. ratio had been 
a drain on toe country’s resources. The position had been getting worse during the 
lait few months and the Government had to resort to artificial methods of borrow- 
ing money at high rates in order to maintain it. The agriculturist had been very 
badly hit and to-day there was no market for his produces and his land and cattle 
were passing out of his hands. He urged that in the interests of the cultivator who 
was toe backbone of the Government they Bhould revert to the I6d. ratio. 

Lata Ramsaran Das felt that the Government should have reduced their demand 
of land revenue etc. by 12# per cent, after the 18d. ratio. He claimed that foreign 
investors had benefited to the extent of 50 crores by the new ratio. 

Mr. Denning , finance secretary, in a well-reasoned speech held that the question 
of ratio had been discussed ad nattseum in the legislature and on public platform 
during the last few years. The Finsnce Member had on many occasions stnted 
clearly the policy of the Government and the reasons for the adoption of that policy 
addih* Viceroy in his speech on Monday indicated clearly that this policy was 
unchanged. *1 will, however, state the position quite shortly. Under the Currency 
Act of 1927 the Government have definite obligation to maintain the exchange value 
of the rupee at Is. 6d. and they wanted to use all resources at their command to 
implement this obligation. Not only this but his Majesty's Government bavo also 
promised financial assistance if necessary and I should like to bring specifically to 
the notice of the House the statement by the Prime Minister in this connection in 
the last week of June. 

*Tt will not be possible to introduce the proposed constitutional changes if finan- 
cial stability is not assured and his Majesty’s Government arc determined not to 
allow the state of affairs to arise which might jeopardise financial stability and good 
government of India for which the Secretary of State for India at present is respon- 
sible. They have therefore decided that should need arise they will apply to Par- 
liament for authority necessary to enable them to give financial support under 
suitable conditions to the Government of India for the purpose of maintaining 
the credit of the country pending a settlement of the constitutional problem 
and formulation of provisions which will ensure the maintenance of India's 
credit in future.” 

The significance of this statement is two- fold. In the first place, his Majesty's 
Government have promised that if necessity arises they will ask Parliamentary 
authority for giving financial support to India. Necessity has not yet arisen and 
we hope it will never arise as it would be far belter for Jndia to get through her 
present troubles without outside assistance. Rut the promise of backing from his 
Majesty’s Government if properly appreciated should be very valuable in establish- 
ing confidence necessary for India to emerge succcsfully from the present depression. 
The second significant point in this statement is thst it will not be possible to intro- 
duce the proposed constitutional changes if financial stability is not assured.” 

Proceeding. Mr. Denning said that the resolution before the House proposed that 
they should depart deliberately from financial stability and he doubted if the mover 
realised fuUy the effects of his proposal. He wanted to know if the Houso was pre- 
pared to lace deliberately all difficulties and dangers involved in unstable currency. 
With the example of Germany before them it was almost inconceivable that India 
would deliberately abandon that stability of currency which other nations were making 
such effort to maintain. The speaker claimed that depreciation of currency wee no 
•olutkm of the difficulties with which the whole world was at present need. He 
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recognised fully that fall in prices had hit the agriculturist in India very ha id hut 
be asked the House to remember that the agriculturist in India was suffering in 
common with the primary producer in every country of the world. He admitted 
that exchange at Is. 4d. would raise prices by abont 12# centum but so it would the 
prices of everything which the agriculturist had to buy. Mr. Denoing concluded 
that if the expedient of raising internal prices by depreciating the value of currency 
was adopted, India would have to face all consequences of loss of her credit which 
in the end might prove disastrous to the country as a whole. 

After Lala Jsgadish Prasbad had replied the resolution was lost by 9 votes to 23. 

Commerce Department in Provinces 

ifr, layannath Pandit moving a resolution for the establishment of a commerce 
department in the provinces said that the commerce of India was hopelessly disorga- 
nised and foreign trade was in the hands of outsiders who drained the country's 
resources and dosed the arenus of employment to the sons of the soil. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Railway Budc.et 

A/r. Hussain I warn by another resolution urged for the presentation of the rail- 
way budget in the Simla session cf the legislature as he opined that it wonld make 
the September session more interesting and give more time for discussion of that 
part of the budget. 

Tho resolution was withdrawn. 

Indian Residents in Bcrma 

Mr. Narayatmcami C hr tty by another resolution wanted the Government to take 
immediate steps to effectively safeguard ludian residents in Burma. 

The resolution was withdrawn and the Council rose till September 21. 

Indian Air Service 

2l$t SEPTEMBER -.— Chandhry Mahomed Din moved a resolution urging that 
steps he taken for an early beginning of the operations of the Indian Air Services 
between Karachi, Delhi and Calcutta and for the subsequent development of auxiliary 
air routes with a view to extend its benefits to other cities and districts of India. 

The speaker aaid that the interests at economy would not be properly served by 
suspending all activities for the development of civil aviation. 

Sir Joseph Shore opposing the resolution said that the Government had entire 
sympathy with the motion. They bad already spent 70 lakhs of rupees on ground 
and other •organisations connected with tho scheme which they had hoped to 
inaugurate by the end of J9.‘12. lly a provision in the current budget the Government 
I ii hoped to some of their intentions into practice. But the state of the finances 
of the Government of India made it absolutely impossible to give effect to the reso- 
lution. He, however, assured the House that when the material resources of the 
Government improved they would carry out the scheme in full. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

ScAi.^i of Govt. Officers Salaries 

Saiyid Ilussam Imam next moved a resolution asking the Government to appoint 
a commission to revise the scale of pay and allowances of the Government of In- 
dia'a officers. The speaker said that the senle of the salaries of Government offi- 
oert was out of proportion to the income of the country and compared unfavourably 
with uther ports of the world. 

Mr. Suhrairardy opposing the resolution characterised it as premature and mis- 
chievous. 

Mr. Emerson (Home Secretary) said that the question had received and was re- 
ceiving the closest consideration of the Government of India who, however, were oot 
prepared to follow the method proposed by the mover. In the first place the Go- 
vernment felt that the sitnstioa brooked no delay while the commission would cause 
considerable delay. For it would take time to frame a report, have it considered 
by the Government and get their decisions on it. Secondly, the Government were 
anxious not to iocnr any unnecessary expenditure at present while the commission 
woad cost a good deatat m oney when the same objective could be achieved other- 
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wise. Thirdly, different retrenchment committees would have coveted most of the 
ground suggested to be explored by the commission. 

Mr. Emerson added that the Central Legislature was eery fully represented on 
these retrenchment committees and the Government were very anxious to effect the 
utmost economy in their expenditure. They were, however, unable to accept the 
resolution. 

Mr. Sustain Imam wanted the Government to state if their proposals for reduc- 
tion in salaries would be laid before the current sessiou of the Legislature. 

Mr. Emerson said that he was not in a position to make an announcement on the 
subject The resolution was withdrawn. 

Location of Indian Sandhurst 

Sardar Jagannath Mahnraj Pandit moved his resolution recommending to Go- 
vernment that the Indian Sandhurst be preferably situated at Satara. lie said in 
choosing Dehra Dun, the Government would be ignoring the claims and convenience 
of a very large portion of the country and its population. The Indian , Sandhurst 
should be located in the southern Maratha country which was practicully at thu 
centre of the Indian continent south of the river Narmada. 

The Commander-in- Ch iff informed the House that he had personally visited 
the possible sites for the location of the Sandhurst and on return io Simla had 
hdd a meeting of the military council. This meeting had formed u small expert 
committee which had toured the three possible aites for the Sandhurst and had sub- 
mitted their report only last week. This report would be considered by the military 
council next week and till their decision was known he was unable to announce 
any decision, either on behalf of the military or the Govern nent. 

Flag for British India 

Air. K. T. R any as tea my Aiyengar moved the next resolution urging ‘the appoint' 
lucut of a committee to design a flag for British India with a view to the introduc- 
tion of a bill giviug statutory recognition to it. The speaker said every Dominion 
in the British Empire, as also everyone of the small nations of the world had 
a flag of its own and it was high time that the Government of India took 
early steps to have a flag for British India also. 

Mr. Emsrson said the principle of the resolution bad the full sympathy ot 
Government, but the question was whether the time was ripe for taking a step in 
that direction. The House knew that a new constitution was still in the making 
and they did not know what form it would take. If it was a federal constitution the 
flag for India would be the flag for federal fiulin and not for British India also. 
The federal flag would require consultation with the federal units which did not for 
the present exist. The Home Secretary said n committee of the kind could only Ik* 
appointed io response to a demand by u wider public opinion: This was lacking for 
the present. He also told the House that questions like those- of the flag created 
communal and sectional feelings and Government felt that in the present atmosphere 
in the country it would not be wise to accentuate those feeling. Lastly, he said 
there was the question of expenditure which Government did not feet Justified in 
incurring on the committee proposed. Mr. Emerson said Government did not. feel 
it proper to legislate on the flag when they knew the administration would soon pass 
out ot their hands to the representatives of the people. 

The resolution was further opposed by Uai Bahadur Jagadish Prrshad and 
rejected by the Council. 

Credit Facilities ron Burma Indian 

Mr. Kar ay an* tea mi Chetty by a resolution wanted the Government to afford the 
necessary credit facilities to ’Indian traders and cultivators in Burma with a view to 
improve their present lot. 

Air. Lloyd*, opiwsiug the resolution, said the question of granting credit facilities 
was primarily the concern of the local Government. The Government of India in 
their present state of finances could not embark upon giving credit to traders in 
Burma which would necessitate giving similar facilities in British India also. He, 
however, assured the Council that the local Government were doing all they could 
and the Imperial Bunk, he understood, hud also stepped out on the scene to case the 
situation. 

Provident Fund Arr Amending Bill 

2lird. SEPTEMBER The amending Bill to the Provident Fund Aet wm intro- 
14 
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duced to-day by Mr. Uossain Imam who staled that the object of his amendment was 
to remove the hardship now mused to the heirs or nominees who predeceased the 
depositor. The ordinary law of the laud of exclusion of remote relatives by the near 
relatives supervened to the detriment of the heirs or nominees. 

Wiikat Import Ac t 

Chandhry Mahomet! Din moved a resolution urging upon the (Jovcruinent to 
extend the operation of the Wheat Import Act for the next two years. He said 
that discontent and distress still prevailed amongst the eultivntora and urged upon 
the Government to declare that the Act be extended lor two yeais and no exemption 
in future be granted to the importers of wheat. 

Mr. Drake ou behalf of the Government said that they fully Kvmputkiml with, 
and realized the di/!iculties of. the cull i valors. He add'd that the? Commerce 
Secretary made it dear last March that the object of the Bill was not to raise the 

f rices of wheat, to the detriment of the consumer but to preserve u market for the 
udiau wheat round about the Indian shores which might have been taken up by 
the foreign wheat growers, 'ibis purpose was ucliicvid for the first few mouths after 
the imposition of the import duty. But the downward tendency of the world wheat 
prices continued till the level was reached when Indian wheat could no longer Ire 
exported. Referring to exemption. Mr. Drake said Government had anticipated that 
about 1.20,000 tons of wheat would be imported into India after the Act eauie into 
force ou Murch 20. These anticipations had come true and he could inform the 
Council that there was not much wheat which would lie imported under (lie exem- 
ption clause for the remaining period of ihc Act. Proceeding. Mr. Drake said 
that it was more the surplus slock rather Limn the small quantity of imported wheat 
which was responsible for the abnormally low prices of wheat, in India. For uflcr 
all the quantity, little over 1,10, UO Ions, could not materially u licet the situation, 
in this connection he announced that if circumstances necessitated the extension of 
the Wheat Act the Government did not see any just ilicut inn of granting any exem- 
ption in future, lie opposed the resolution which was withdrawn. 

Lam>nui.i>i:i:* and FrrntK Coxsitittioxs 
Sardar Jayyannnth Maharnj Pandit moved Ihc next resolution asking the 
Government to give adequate representation to landholders in the future constitution 
of India with it view to safeguard l heir interests. The speaker said the landholders, 
though they were the haeklmne of the eoiupry. did not wish to dominate the fu ure 
constitution. Like princes they were ijound to the British Crown through sunads. 
He regretted that the landholding class had been neglected at the Bound Table 
Conference but hoped that in the future constitution their interests would be 
adequately safeguarded. 

Sir C. P. Ramasnami Iyer, opposing the resolution, reminded the House that the 
landholding interests were adequately represented in the present constitution. Although 
every one represented India ut tin* Hound Tabic Conference mcmljcrs like the Maha- 
raja of Durbnanga, Sir P. l\ Milter mid four others advanced the claims of that 
class. He also pointed out that the Government of India in their despatch bad 
recommended special constituencies for landholders which view had been accepted by 
the Federal Structure Sub-Committee of the Bound Table Conference. He advised 
the mover to press their claims before the Franchise Committee which wus sure to 
be appointed. The resolution was withdrawn and the Council rose for the duy. 

Official Bisixi:ss 

24th . SEPTEMBER The Council of State held a brief sitting 
to-day to transact official business. The Council passed without 
amendment five bills amending tin; Indian Mima Art, the Indian 
Succession Art. the Moslem Vni versify Art and the Land Customs Act, 
oh passed by the Assembly. The Council also passed the hill to extend the janeers 
of the sheriff of Calcutta as passed by the Assembly. Lastly, the Council adopted 
a resolution moved by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer reducing the period preceding 
commencement and following the termination of the Council of State for which the 
daily allowance might be drawn by the members from seven day's to three and 
depriving non-official members of the Council of Slate of their existing option of 
reserving first class compartment or steamer cabin for their personal use and 
drawing the actual cost of reserving compartment or eabiu in lieu of tbe travelling 
allowance of i.’MOtli of the first class fare. The Law Member in connection with 
the proposal of equalised allowances of members of the Couucil of fcftate and the 
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Assembly hoped that in the days of financial crisis the members would pass a self- 
denying resolution which would be left to the unfettered vote of the House without 
the Government taking part therein. 

Maintenance of Roads 

28th . SEPTEMBER The Council of State passed without amendments to-day 
the Bill to amend the law providing for immediate effect for a limited period of the 
provisions in the bills relating to the imposition or increase of duties of customs or 
excise as also the Bill to provide for the protection of the heavy chemical industry. 
Both the bills were sent up by the Assembly. 

Thereafter, on the motion of Mr. Rrcbncr. the Council adopted the following 
resolution 

Tn view of the present financial stringency and notwithstanding anything 
contained in the resolution on roads which was adopted by the Council on March 
4, 1930, the apportionment made among Governor’s provinces and minor adminis- 
trations in the road development account mar, in special circumstances and upon 
the advice of the standing committee on roads of the central legislature, be made 
available as a temporary measure for expenditure on the ordinary maintenance of 
roads, on condition that the local Government or administration undertakes, when 
conditions render this possible, to provide any sums which may have been so 
applied to maintenance for expenditure upon schemes of development approved by 
the Governor-Genera! in Council on the advice of the standing committee on roads 
of the central Legislature.’ 

The Council then rose till next day. the 29th Sc/it., when Mr. Lloyd presented 
the financial statement. 

Prevention of Industrial Accidents 

•3 th. OCTOBER The Press Bill «s passed by the Assembly was placed before the 
Council of State to-day and it was agreed to take it into consideration at to- 
morrow’s sitting. Lain Bamsnran Da* uucl Sirdar Miivdev Singh wanted more time 
but the majority view was for the earliest consideration. 

Jn the absence of Sir Joseph Bhorc. Sir C. P. Itamnswami Iyer made a statement 
regarding the resolution adopted by the House in March last about the recommend- 
ations concerning the prevention of industrial accidents adopted at the twelfth 
session of the International Labour Conference. He pointed out that since the 
resolution was adopted the provincial Governments were consulted. There was 
general agreement on the part of local Governments with the principle underlying 
the recommendations but there was considerable criticism over details. The pre- 
amble to the recommendations extended its obligation to agriculture. Taking into 
account the present conditions of agricultural work, the Government of India agreed 
with the general view' of local Governments that in sonic respects the recommenda- 
tions went beyond what was possible or necessary in the existing stage of the 
industrial development. Labour still was largely migratory and insufficiently 
organised to be able to undertake the various duties implied in the adoption of the 
recommendations, but local Governments indicated that many of the items contained 
in the recommendations were already in operation in varying degrees and in certain 
directions further progress was possible. But so far as legislation was concerned 
the Government ot India were not for piecemeal legislation and as the recommend- 
ations covered the same ground as was covered by the Lnbour Commission they 
proposed to proceed with the latter. 

Convention re. Forced La hour 

On the motion of Mr. Emerson as amended by Mr. Whitly the House adopted 
the proposition passed by the Assembly for the non-ratification of the draft conven- 
tion concerning forced or compulsory labour except in certain respects. 

Press Bill 

8th. OCTOBER:— The Council of State met to-day to consider the Press Bill, as 
passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Emerson in moving consideration of the Bill defined its scope and purpose 
and said that there could be no more conclusive proof of the prevalence of the evil 
than shown by the extracts from writings circulated to the members which though 
confined to the Bengal press could be multiplied many times from writings in other 
provinces si well. lie contended that of the several factors which contributed towards 
the terrorist movement writings in the press exercised the most potent influence. 



reiving file House if 1 did not say that do room exists for further adjustments. 
The Government have on their own initiative gone to the utmost limits. I claim 
(hat this Bill does not give powers one jot in excess of the purpose and that the at* 
tain mint of that purpose is a matter of necessity for the well-being and good name 
of the country, I am confident that this House will condemn in the cleeieet term* 
the cult of violence and will give the Government the powers ne c e ssa ry to deal with 
one aspect of it/ (Applause). 

Motion foii Select Commutes 

Surd Husain Imam (Patna) moved for reference of the Bill to a select committee. 
While being in entire agreement with ihc principle of the measure he refused to be 
a party to the taking away of the liberty of the press especially when the Govern- 
ment was irresponsive and irresponsible. He remarked that the demand for security 
from a new press was unjustified and the quantum of punishment for the M mm 
too high ana he also complained that under the Bill the powers of the High QMVt 
were restricted. He confessed that all his 115 amendments on the agenda were 
based on the dissenting minute of five members of the Lower House headed by flfo 
Hari Singh Gour and, while admitting that the Bill, as emerged from the eeM 
committee, was a great improvement on the one originally introduced lie wanted 'the 
committee to examine the provisions in the light or the dissenting minute. 

Sir C. P. Hama sic ami Iyer pointed out that all the 115 amendments tabled || 
Mr. Husain Imam were the exact reproduction of the amendments lebM l> wk 
Assembly. Perhaps Mr. Husain Imam had a feeling that the Bill had POt bam 
discussed by the Assembly with great care. The Law Member assured tun OoufteK 
that considerable learning was displayed in all discussions in the Lower H6uae MM 
every point uf view was presented which might mitigate the rigours of the BUL 
The changes made in the select commit tec were indeed fundamental, particularly In 
respect ofclnuse 4, and any further toning down would render the provisions 
absolucly nugatory. In particular, (be Law Member pointed out how safeguards had 
been introduced like automatic refund of the dijwsit money if the new press did 
not commit any offence within three months of the registration and assured that 
every attempt had been made .not to curtail the liberty of the press. 

The select committee motion was lost without a division. 

tSpcnkiug on the motion for consideration of the Bill Mr. Mahmud 
Snkraurm/y condemned violence, but did not think that the Bill would prevent 
terrorism that was working underground. While being prepared to support 
the Bi|l to check terrorism in any form he wanted the Government to 
see that the Bill did not become an instrument of terror to journalists in India. 

A 'ai Bahadur Ramsaramtas promised help to pilot the Bill and warned the 
Government that the platform and processions were preaching violence 
more than the press and gave an instance of how each processions snd 
platform speeches had been allowed to in fin me the people snd esuse rebellion in 
Kashmir. 

Mr, Emerson. Home Secretary, expressed appreciation of the House at the un- 
animous support to the Bill. He assured Mr. Brown that the Bill was intended to 
prevent the youth being led astray. The present law could not effectively deal with 
such eases as had occurred in the Punjab where a dummy editor received a salary 
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which increased as he went to }a!K Thus the culprit escaped. The Bill would not 
hit any honourable journalist, but would in fact help such a journalist in creating 
sound public opinion. 

The Bill was taken into consideration and the House rose for lunch. 

After lunch the Oonncil sat just for 40 minutes and passed the Press Bill as 
passed by the Assembly without any change. Sued Husain Imam who had tabled 
so many amendments pressed one of them which was intended to reduce the deposit 
security and when this was defeated by 19 against one vote and that of his own, 
be declared that he did not intend to move any of his other amendments and im- 
mediately thereafter left the Chamber. 

Mr. Ramsarandas moved a few amendments which were all lost. 

During the third reading there was only one speech by Rat Bahadur Jagdish 
praaad who supported the Bill because it was an emergency measure for two yean 
only. He, however, warned the Government to see that the law was not abused as 
that might add to the popular discontent. 

The President adjourned the Council to Delhi in November. 

Finance Bill Introduced 

23rd. NOVEMBER The Council of State re-UBsemblcd today at New Delhi 
when the Supplementary Finance Bill was laid on its table. 

The President communicated to the House two messages from the Viceroy and 
Governor-General, which the members received standing. The first message declared 
the legislative Assembly's failure to pass (be Supplementary Finance Bill in the 
form recommended by the Viceroy and certified that the bill was essential for the 
interests of British India, and the other message asked the Council of Slate to pass 
it in the form annexed to the message. The secretary laid tho bill on the table. 

Sir Arthur McWattcrs desired directions regarding ihe progress of the bill, but 
suggested that it was important that the bill be passed at the latest by Friday. 

26th. NOVEMBER :—Str Arthur Mv Watters, moving the consideration of the bill 
aa recommended by the Viceroy, wished the Council to realise that the taxation pro- 
pofiwl® being of an emergency nature had to be framed on some broad linen and that 
they were somewhat in the nature of raw meat. Unlike the former Finance Bills, the 
present measure had been before the country for over a month. The Finance Secretary 
said that none disputed the fact that there was a state of emergency, and he showed 
by figures that the Government had done everything possible to effect economies. 
The only alternative left open to fill up the gap was by additional taxation. Sir 
Arthur McWatters assured the Council that the action which the Government waa 
taking was similar to what other Governments hod taken to meet emergencies. Deal- 
ing next with the provision for 18 months, the speaker said a bill for six months 
would have left the country in a state of suspense and would not have resulted in 
bringing money to meet the situation. A bill for six months, therefore, would not 
achieve the desired result of stabilizing the credit of the country. After dealing 
with the economies which the Government had effected and with the taxation pro- 
posals, the Finance Secretary stated that the Council would realise that it was mere- 
ly an emergency measure and that the burden of taxation had been widely and 
evenly distributed. He regretted that the bill being a certified one, he would not 
be able to accept any amendments, but he assured the House that all their sugges- 
tions would be taken note of, specially in view of the forthcoming constitutional 
changes. He appealed to the Council to pass the bill, which woulcfhelp to restore 
confidence and enhance the credit of India. 

Sir Akbar Khan held that the remedies applied by the Government to deal with 
the situation were not the correct ones. He showed by figures that taxation had 
increased by 99.8 per cent, since 1921-22, with a corresponding increase of Be. 
119.1 ernes in expenditure. The value of the rupee in the same period had shrunk 
to Be. 0-8-4. The speaker held that the presept was the most inopportune time 
to levy additional taxation and suggested that the civil and military expenditure 
should be restored to the pre-war level, which would give roughly Bs. 83 crone 
to the Government 

Mr. Millar (of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce) did not like the present 
Finance Bill and took particular objection to the provision for retrospective met to 
income-tax. He had come to Delhi to oppose that provision, bnt in view of the 
statement of the Finance Member that it was necessary to give restrospeetive effect 
under the Income-lhx Act he would not oppose the proposal Ht however, sug- 
gated an amendment of the Income-Tax Act for the purpose. Mr. Miller alto 
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10 ■**“ V* ?L on !S* P r0T i**°°. »nd wanted »n aunruce that an opportunity 
T 00 "* te* ,wn |° U** House next March to consider altematire proposals for taxa- 
tion. lae speaker next cnticiBed the surcharge od the excise and import duties 
and urged their early reduction, specially in the case of petrol which might affect 
railway receipts and freights. Mr. Miller lasty felt that the 10 per cent, cut minus 
income-tax surcharge from salaries did not show that Government employees had 
entered into the spirit of the emergency. He also appealed to the Government to 
continue their activities for the development of civil aviation in India even through 
private companies. n 

Mr . Basu said that last year at least Lord Irwin hsd listened to the Assembly, 
this year the Government had dismissed the Assembly with the remark: 'You shall 
make no change . ‘Are we here for oratorical gymnastics ?’ he asked. ‘Arc we a 
body of incapable*, or do you lack utterly a sense of humour ?' Mr. Basu declared 
that a balanced budget was an eye-wash because it had been produced by raiding 
the sinking fund, inis procedure was positively dangerous ana would not support 
Government securities. He pleaded for retrenchment as the only true method of 
cmancing the budget and warned that diminishing returns would reduce the 
estimated revenue by Rs. 5 crorcs. 

i* /t* Mnssain lwom said that no country in the world had faced a similar aitua- 
tiod by such heavy taxatioh. Taking the case of England, he said that that country 
wns meeting only contractual obligations in the matter of debt, but India was being 
asked to lace not only contractual but also other obligations like railway annuities. 
What is the use of making provision for the reduction or avoidance of debt when 
you are doing so by borrowing ? Your treasury bills are at a very high rate. Why 
borrow at higher rates to pay for loans borrowed at lower rates where there is no 
contractual obligation to meet them immediately ?’ 

He next said that retrenchment in England was substantial this year, namely, 8 
per cent,, while in India it was less than 1 per cent., duriug the current year, though 
it was in February last that the Finance Member thought of retrenchment. 

Mr. tmngantiimkulii Naitlu declined to assist the Government in carrying a 
certified bill into law. He felt that the Government should have accepted the verdict 
of the Assembly as the credit of the country would rise or fell lo the extent that the 
Government retained or lost the confidence of the public. The Government bad been 
pursuing a currency policy which had been against the interests of the country, and 
surpluses had often been eaten up by increasing the salaries of already heavily paid 
employees and by exchange gsmbles. The general impression was that the Govern- 
ment had been half-hearted in carrying out retrenchments and their silence as to 
whether additional taxation like cuts in salaries was of a temporary nature had 
created misg |v, n«g in the minds of the public. The speaker warned the Government 
that they could not balance the budget by certified taxation, and that the real 
remedy lay in retrenchment. 

Sirdar Jagannath Maharaj Pandit stated that if he did not oppose the bill it 
should not be interpreted that he approved of it. The speaker said the companion- 
ship of England and India m the present financial misfortnre was like the fable of 
the giant and the dwarf. The pegging of the rupee to sterling and not to gold nor to 

T r !r 10 t » # 2 u m ^ ht J be Automatically reached if left to itself have all the advantage 
ana India all the disadvantages. He did not complain of the surcharge on income and 
supertax^ but disapproved of lowering of the exemption level, for incometax assessment 
The speaker severely criticised the enhancement of the postal rates and regarded as 
unsatisfactory the proposal for flat rate duty in salaries. 

Lala Ramsaran Das said the credit of the country could be stsbiiised through 
an economic revival and not by additional taxation. On the other hand, the prevail* 
mg high rate interest, the additional taxation and Urn high tariff walls in foreign 
egnnt ma w ould retard toe progress of India. He criticised toe army budget and 
the uniform cut in salaries and said that instead of solving the unemployment 
problem toe Government had aggravated it by retrenching a considerable unmoor of 
employees. Proceeding, he saidlhat the refusal of toe Imperial Bank to advance loans 
even against Government securities had given toe impression that gilt-edged securities 


were not a proper investment. The speaker suggested a conference oTGovernment 
and non-officials to explore new avenues of taxation. 

Dman Bahadur Nar*y*nas*am Ckettg held that retrenchment had not followed 
Mqnfakly as one would wish. Ho sweated a thorough examination to bo under* 
up 00 , Jo cat down too army and other expenditure, and assured too O orern 
men! tost if necessary retnnehmeot was made tndif in spite of R ' 
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required he lor oue would agree to additional taxation. The speaker strongly 
protested against the increased postal rates, the lowering of the taxable limit of 
{aeome and put in a plea for the abolition of the surcharge upon income-tax and 
super-tax. He did not favour the new import duties and protested against sending 
out a large number of Government servants on the plea of retrenchment, as the 
result of these dismissals would be a further depression in trade. He would prefer 
a reduction of salaries to a reduction of posts. The speaker, however, said that he 
would not embarrass the Government by voting against the bill. 

Mr. H. P. Brown (Calcutta European Chamber) said he would make many 
suggestions with a view to remove some of the features of this poisonous bill but 
this was not the occasion. The Government's difficulty was mainly due to having 
allowed expenditure to exceed income. So doubt thu retrenchment sub-committees 
sat for months and prepared big reports but their recommendations had not all 
been given effect to. He saw no use of continuing the work of the retrenchment 
committees. It was now for the departments themselves not to relax their efforts in 
order to balance the budget. 

Mr. Deva Das (Indian Christian) said the provincial camel could not bear any 
more burden and it was a mistake to suppose that by increasing the import dutiea 
the Government could expect a corresponding increase in the revenue. Machinery 
should not be taxed, not should iucoine-lax level be lowered. He was further 
opposed to increase in postal rates aud he asserted that the Indian army was meant 
for Imperial purpose. Concluding, Mr. Das warned the Government against dispensing 
with the services of low-paid clerks because they would only swell the ranks of the 
unemployed and create a dangerous situation, lie Hugg»*sted that there should be au 
income-tax on pensions paid out of the iudiau revenue aud a tax ou exported manure 
and oilcakes. 

Sir Qeorye Schuster said the situation to-day was just as serious as it was when 
the bill was introduced. There was no question of bargaining tactics over luxation 
because the Government wanted every pie they had budgeted for. The law of 
dimiuishiug returns might operate partly iu respect of imports but if it did in such 
a way as to produce serious loss of revenue then the Government would under 
sectiou 23 of the Sea Customs Act take executive action pending the sanction of the 
legislature. He was, however, glad the House hud realised that it was necessary to 
emergency measures to balance 1 the budget. The relrtMichmeuts in council expenditure 
has been done to an appreciable degree. While in Eaglutid they had made retrench- 
ments to the extent of a little over 5 per cent ; here in India they had effected no 
less than lGd. per cent. In regard to military expenditure there was no largo 
margin of reduction, unless there was a substantial reduction of troops, (the 
Commaiider-in-Ghief agreed.) 

He welcomed any proposals to raise fresh taxation, for that would be considered 
iu connection with the next budget in substitution of auy of ‘the present propo als. 

Concluding, the Finance Member speaking in au optimistic 'vein almut the fururc 
said the positiou of India compared with other countries was sound aud health/, 
though the prescut .bill was most unpleasant. By this bill the Indian cotton mill 
industry had a bright future aud it was significant that despite the opposition to 
the bill from business centres, the feeling os regards the future was better than 
when the bill was introduced. 

The motion for the consideration of the bill was adopted without a division and 
the Council adjourned. 

27th. NOVEMBER The Council of Htatc assembled to-day to discuss the Supple- 
mentary Finance Bill clause by clause. 

Lola Ram 8aran Das moved au amendment of the deletion of danse 2 of the 
bill which extended its period to 18 months. He held that in the absence of the 
Government estimates of expenditure for the next year the Council could not vote 
supplies for the next year. 

Mr. Hussain Imam asserted that the Finance Bill would not create a sense of 
stability ss claimed by the Government. The Finance Member hod himself admitted 
that the receipt from customs were uncertain. #Wben. therefore, then was no 
««tainty of the estimates being realised, there could not be any tense of stability 
in the public. He also refuted the statement that except by cutting down the 
strength of the army the military expenditure coukl not be reduced, for he held 
vat economies might be effected under the capitation charges towards pensions. He 
dto claimed that India should be compensated for training the British army in 
ibis country. 
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0<r Jfiftnr MeWaUm iurted that the clause was of fundamental importance 
id the bill and the Government could not accept tta deletion or a limitation of the 
period of taxation to alx months. It was in the Interests of India that her finances 
should be placed on a sound footing and the outside public must be convinced that 
she was determined to achieve that obiect. 

The amendment was rejected by 25 votes to 9. 

Bj the next amendment Lala Ram Saran Dai opposed the imposition of an 
import duty on raw cotton* 

Sir Arthur MeWattsn fully realised the force of the argument that raw 
materials should not be taxed, but there were circumstances and cases when a 
departure from the normal practice was ia the interests of the country as a whole 
ana the* present was such a case. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Lola Jagadish Prasad and Lala Ram Saran Das moved amendments against 
the imposition’ of customs duty on machinery, claiming that the duty would retard 
the industrial progress of the country. 

Mr, Bant opposed the amendments. He said the price of machinery had consi- 
derably gone down during the last decade, and that a 10 per cent duty would 
incidentally assist the manufacturers of machinery in India. 

Mr. Sustain Imam, on the other hand, felt that the duty and the depreciated 
rupee would have the effect of a 43 per cent burden on machinery. 

Sir Arthur McWatters stated that the 25 per cent iucrease of the duty on piece- 
goods would counterbalance the 10 per ccut duty on machinery. He claimed that 
the effect of the duty would not be felt by the industry at all. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Council then considered and rejected without any division the amendments 
of Lala Jagadish Prasad and Lala Ram Saran Das against the imposition of a 
surcharge on salt and motor spirit. 

Mr. Ghose Moulick next moved an amendment animat the enhancement of the 
postal rates. He was supported by Lala Ram Saran Das aud Lain Jagadish Prasad. 

Mr. BhUlidy held that the enhanced rates would not affect the postal revenues. 
The amendment was rejected by 18 votes to 9. 

Mr. Jagadiih prasad moved an amendment against the lowering of the incidence 
of income-tax ana in doing so pleaded the cause of the joint Hindu families. 

Sir Akbar Khan believed in the Moslem law and would have an uniform tax 
for poor and rich alike. 

Mr. Ram Saran Das wanted the Government to follow the English income-tax 
Act by exempting allowances for children etc. 

Sir Arthur McWatters, opposing the amendment, pointed out the difficulties in 
following the English law in the matter of allowances in India. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Hussain Imam opposed the surcharge on income-tax and super-tax while 
Mr. Jagadish Prasad wanted to exempt incomes below Rs. 10,000 from the 
surcharges. 

Mr. Lloyd opposing the motions stated that the effect of the amendments would 
be a loss of nearly a crore to the Government in eighteen months. The amendment 
was rejected by 23 votes to 9 and the motion for passing clause 9 was next adopted 
by 22 votes to 11. 

The Council then adopted all the other clanscs of the Bill without a discussion. 

The third readiug of the Bill was opposed by Messrs. Jagadish Prasad, Ram 
Baran Du, Ranguwamy Ayyangar ana Hussain Imam who warned the Government 
against their irresponsive attitude and feared their revenue anticipations would not 
be milled. On the other hand, tho Bill would give n fresh handle to the Indian 
ig!t»r to spread discontent amongst the people. 

Mr. Natesan appealed to the house to pass the Bill as it was essential for carry- 
ing on the govmment of the country. Bir Arthur McWatters deuied the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Ram Baran Du that fresh taxation wu launched in and certification 
wu retorted to at the behest of the Secretary of State. 

The Bill wu passed by 24 votes to 9 and the Council adjourned tint die. 
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7th, SEPTEMBER t$3l under tragic circumstances. Mr. K. C. 

“Associated Pwo" suddenly fainted in the House and he wee 1 

Ten Governmental!'* including the BUI for the better control of the Free* nod 
the Foreign Relation* Bill were introduced. The Press Bill was introduced without 
dissent Mr. 


Howelf was in charge ot the Foreign Ralktioas BUI. 
The Press Bit 


Sir James pointed out in respect of his Bill that having regard to the spread of 
the terrorist movement it had been considered necessary to provide for the better 
control of the Press and of unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers. The duration 
of the BUI was one year bat the Govern moot could extend it. if necessary, for a year 
at a time for a further period of two years. The keeper of a press would be required 
to deposit a security np to s maximum of five thousand rupees in the first instance 
unlem the Magistrate thought fit to dispense with it. 

Bll to Amend Mines Act 

Mr. Shillidy introduced a bill amending sec 3 of the Mines Act enabling the 
district magistrates in presidency towns to exercise powers and duties conferred upon 
the district magistrates elsewhere. 


Bill to Amend Succession Act 

Sir Lancelot Graham introduced a bill amending sections 223 and 236 of the 
Succession Act authorising the grant of probate and letters of administration to a 
company on the lines of the English law. 

Power of Calcutta Sheriff extended 

Sir L. Graham also introduced a bill extending the powers of the sheriff of 
Oaleutta to hold persons in lawful custody. This bill makes it possible for the 
sheriff to take persons lawfully in custody to aud from the presidency jail without 
proceedings for a short distance beyond the local limits of the ordinary original 
civil jurisdiction of the High Court. The necessity of this bill hsa been Tendered by 
the dosing of the Alipur bridge for reconstruction. 


Bill re : Aligarh University 

Sir Fasti Hussain introduced a bill giving effect to the amendments suggested 
by the Aligarh University authorities ana approved by tbe Visiting BoanfTn tbs 
University Act. Tbe effect of the amendments proponed is that the existing interme- 
diate college there should be abolished, the high school classes be transfered to tbe 
•capo* tnd tbe intermediate classes to tbe university. This would be in accordance 
with tbe recommendations of the General Overhauling Committee of tbe university. 
Amendments were also proposed whereby the university would be able to continue to 
maintain tbe Tibbiya College of Unani medicine. 

Other Official Bills 


t ,Sir George Bchuster introduced s bill to amend the land Cuetome Act Tbe 
<mjset of tbe BUI was to impose a deterrent penslty of. imprisonment to the e xt e nt of 
ax months in eases of smuggling across the land frontiers of silver and < 
SJ^dea liable to a hi gh me ot customs doty instead of mete confiscation m 
IW su a to m o officers would have the option whether ;tojproeecute petty < 
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conferred under tbe present Act to inflict tbe penalty of fine i 
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Sir George Rainy introduced a 
industry • 


Bill for the protection of the heavy chemical 


Sir George Schuster introduced a Bill to amend the law providing for immediate 
effect being given for a limited period to provisions tn Bills relating to the 
imposition of or increase of duties of customs or excise. He said the experience of 
t|ie last three Delhi sessions illustrated certain disadvantages in the present procedure 
as regards the budget and the Finance Bill and particularly had bought out the 
feet that the period of 30 days prescribed under section 2 of the Provisional 
Collection of taxes Act was not sufficiently long. It was proposed to extend this 
period to 60 days. 

Sir Faxli Hussain introduced a Bill amending the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Jet so as to facilitate the cooperation of outside agencies like 
archaeologists in exploration and excavation work. 


The Press BUI 

The following is the statement of objects and reasons appended to the Press 
Bill 

It is the practice of a section of the press to give direct or indirect incitement 
to crimes of violence and in particular to encourage crimes of a terrorist character 
by eulogy of those guilty of such crimes. Experience has also shown that propa- 
ganda in furtherance of crimes of violence is carried on by means of leaflets, 
pamphlets, bulletins and the like. Having regard to the spread of the terrorist 
movement and to the increasing number of offences committed in pursuance thereof, 
it is considered to be necessary to provide for better control of the press and of 
unauthorised news-sheets and news-papers in order lo prevent the encouragement 
now given in this respect. The bill is designed to secure the requisite powers and to 
give them duration for a period of one year, with power to the Governor-General in 
Council to extend it, if neccseary, for a year at a time for a further period of 
two years. 

Summary of Provisions of Bill 

Sub-clause (1) of clause of 4 sets out the objectionable matter which fella 
within the general clauses of the bill. Clauses 3 to 6 provide for the control of 
printing presses and ore based on section 3 to 6 of the Indian Press Act of 1910. 
The scheme of these clauses is briefly as follows : 

Sub-clause (1) of clause 3 provides that keepers of printing presses making a 
declaration for the first time under section 4. of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act 1867 will be required to deposit a security, unless the magistrate sees fit to 
dispense with it. 

By sub-clause (3) of the same clause if nny printing press already in operation 
ia issued for printing objectionable matter, the keeper may be required by the local 
Government to deposit aecurity. 

Under clause 4 tho aecurity given in respect of any press may be forfeited in 
whole or in part, if the press is used for the printing of objectionable matter. 

Bj sub-clause (2) the declaration made under the Press and Registration of Books 
Aet 1867 in regard to a press becomes automatically cancelled ten days after the 
forfeiture, and thereafter. 

By clause 6 if the keeper mikes a fresh declaration he may be required to furnish 
an enhanoed security. 

Under clause 6, if the printing press is again used for the printing of 
objectionable matter the enhanced security, the printing press and ail documents 
eoncafeing the objectionable matter may be forfeited by an order of the local 
Government. Clause 7 to 10 provide similar machinery for the control of news- 
papers and are baaed on sections 8 to II of the Indian Press Act of 19i<h 

When a second order of forfeiture has been passed against the publisher of a news- 
paper, tub-clause (2) of clause 10 provides that no further declaration under the 
Pines and Registration of Books Act 1867 may be made in respect of the newspaper 
without the permission of the local Government 

Clauses ll and 12 provide penalties for keeping or using a printing press and for 
publishing a newspaper wheu a security has been required out not deposited. 

Clauses 15 to 18 are supplementary to clauses 3 to IS and are intended to defeat 
the various ways of evading these clauses by the use of duplicating'davices which tie 
not printing prssicSy by broadcasting of leaflets which are not newspapers and by the 
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pabUMtkn of newqwpm ip napeet of which no declaration ii made under the 
Pnea and Begtaration of Books Act 1867. The prooednie in these cases la more 
summary. 

The clauses 19 to 22 (dye power to forfeit objectionable documents which are in 
circulation. Similar provisions already exist in section 99A of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure 1898, in section 191-A of the Sea Customs Act of 1878 and in sections 27- 
A and 27-B of the Indian Poet Office Act of 1898, but those relate briefly to aeditioua 
documents and do not affect much of the matter described in aub-clauac (1) of 
clause 4. 

Clauses 23 to 27 reprodnre sections 17 to 21 of the Indian Press Aet of 1910 and 
provide for a reference to the High Court in cases of forfeiture ordered under clauses 
4. 6, 8. 10 and 19. 

Important Provisions of Bill 

3. (1) Every person keeping a printing press who is required to makes declara- 
tion under section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act of 1867. shall, at the 
time of making the same, dojxjHit with the magistrate before whom the declaration is 
made a security to such an amount not being less than Rs. 500 or more than Rs. 
2, 000, as the magistrate may in each case think fit to require in money or the 
equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India ; provided that the 
magistrate may, if he thinks fii. for special reasons to be recorded by him, dispense 
with the deposit of any security ; provided further that if a deposit has been required 
under sub-section (3) from any previous keeper of printing proas the security which 
may be required under this sub-section may amount to Ra, 5,000, 

(2) The magistrate may at any time vary any order fixing the amount of secu- 
rity under this sub-section or under sub-section (t)- 

(3) Whenever it appears to the local Government that any printing press kept 
in any place in the territories under its administration in respect of which a decla- 
ration was made lieforc the commencement of this Aet under section 4 of tho Press 
and Registration of Books Act of 18l>7 is in use for Any of the purposes described 
in section 4, subjection <1) v the local Government may by notice in writing require 
the keeper of such press to deposit with the magistrate, within whose jurisdiction 
the press is situated, security to such an amount not bring less than Rs. 500 or 
more than Rs. 5,000 as the local i « ncnintcnt may think fit to require, in money or 
the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of fndia. 

FoRFKITt'ISf: OF SECURITY 

4. (1) Power to declare security forfeited in certain eases. 

Whenever it appears to the local Government that any printing press in respect 
of which any security has been deposited, as required by section 3, is used for the 
purpose of printing or publishing any newspaper, book or other document contain- 
ing any words, signs or visible n presentations which arc likely or may have a 
tendency directly or indirectly, whothcr by inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor 
implication or otherwise to incite to or to encourage the commission of any offence 
of murder or any offence involving violence, or to express approval or admiration 
of any such offence or of any fierson real or fictitious who has committed or is 
alleged or supposed to have committed any such offence, the local Government may 
by notice in writing to the keeper of such print ing press stating nr describing tho 
words, signs or visible representations which in its opinion nrc of the nature des- 
cribed above, declare the security deposited in respect of such press or any portion 
thereof and all copies of such newspaper, book or other documents wherever found 
in British India to be forfeited to bis Majesty. 

( 2 ) After the expiry of ten days from the date of issue of a notice under aub- 
section (I) tho declaration made in respect of such press, under section 4 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act of 1867, shall bo deemed to be annulled. 

Deposit of Further Se< urity 

Dcjioait of further security where the security given in rc*|>cct of any press 
or any portion thereof has been declared forfeited under sec. 4. 

Every person making a fresh declaration in respect of such press under section 
4 of the Pram and Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall deposit with the magistrate 
More whom such declaration is made security to such an amount not being less 
than Ra. 1,000 or mor pi than Rs. 10,000 as the magistrate may think fit to require 
in money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India. 
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(2) Where a portion only of the security siren is respect of sneh press has been 
declared forfeited under section 4, any unforfated balance still in deposit shall be 
taken as part of the amount of the security required under sub-section (l). 

Forfeiture of Security, Press and Publication 

6. Power to declare farther seoarity, printing press and publications forfeited. If 
after such further security has been deposited the printing press is again used for 
the purpose of printing or publishing any newspaper, book or other document con- 
taining any words, signs or risible representations which in the opinion of the local 
Government are of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (l). 

The local Government may by notice in writing to the keeper of such printing 
press, stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations, declare (A) 
the further security so deposited or any portion thereof ; (B) the printing Press used 
far the purpose of printing or publishing such newspaper, book or other dooument 
or found in or upon the premises where such newspaper, book or other document is, 
or at the time or printing the matter complained of, was printed ; and (C) all copies 
of such newspaper, book or other document wherever found in British India to be 
forfeited to hVMajesty. 

Publisher of Newspaper 

7. Every publisher of a newspaper who is required to make a declaration under 
section 6 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. shall at the time of 
making the aame deposit, with the magistrate before whom the declaration is made, 
•eeuriqr to snch an amount, not being leBB than IU. 500 or more than Re. 2,000 as 
the .magistrate may in each case think fit to require, in money or the equivalent 
thereof in seeurities of the Government of India, provided that the magistrate may 
if ha thinks fit for special reasons to bo recorded by him dispense with the deposit 
of any security, provided further that if a deposit has been required under sub- 
section (3) 'from any previous publisher of the newspaper the security which may 
be required under this sub-section may amount -to Rs. 5000. 

(t) The magistrate may at any time cancel an order dispensing with security 
ana require .security to be deposited and he may at any time vary any order fixing 
the amount of security under this sub-section or under subsection (1). 

(3) Whenever Jt appears to the local Government that a newspaper published 
within its territories in respect of which a declaration was made by the publishers 
thereof before the commencement of this Act under section 5 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, contains any -words, signs or visible representations 
of the nature described in section 4 sub-section (I) the local Government may by 
notice in writing require -the publishers to deposit with the magistrate within whose 
fnriadietion the newspaper is published, security to such an amount, not being less 
than Rs. 500 -or m two than Rs. 5,000 as the 'local Government may think fit to 
retire in moitey or for the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of 

When A Security May Be Forfeited 

& (1) Power to declare security forfeited in certain cases if any newspaper in 
respect of which any security has been deposited as required by section 7 contains 
any words, signs <*r visible representations which in the opinion of the local 
Government ore of the nature described in section 4, nib- section (t). 

The local Government may by notice in writing to the publisher of such news- 
papers, stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations declare 
aueh security or any portion (hereof and all copies of such newspaper wherever 
found in British India to be forfeited to his Majesty. 

<2) # After the expiry of ten days from the date of the issue of a notice under 
sub-section {!) the declaration made by the publisher of such newspaper under 
section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act 1867 shall be deemed to be 
annulled. 

Second Security 

0. (1) Deposit of further security where the security given in respect of any 
newspaper or any portion thereof is declared forfeited under section 8. or section 10. 

. Any person maxing a fresh declaration under section 5 of the Press and 
Rogintration of Books Act 1867 as publisher of such newspaper or any other 
newspaper which is the same in substance as the said newspaper, shall deposit with 
the magiatrate before whom the declaration is made security to such an amount 
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not being kM thu Bn. 1,000 or more than Ra. 10,000 u the masiatntn may think 
fit to require, in money or the equivalent thereof in aecnritiea of the Government of 
jodift. 

(2) Where a portion only of the teeurity given in respect of snoh newspaper 
has been declared forfeited tinder section 8 or section 10. any unforfeited balanoe 
still in deposit shall be taken as part of the amount of seeurity required under 
section (lJT 

Forfeiture of Security and Newspaper 

10. (1) The power to declare further security and newspapers forfeited if after 
such further security has been deputed the newspaper agr in contains any words, 
signs or visible representations which in the opinion of the local Government are of 
the nature described in section 4, sub-section (1). 

The Local Government may by notice in writing to the publisher of such news- 
paper stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations declare (A) 
the further security deposited or any portion thereof, and (B) all copies of such 
newspaper wherever found in British India to be forfeited to his Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of 10 days from the date of the issue of a notice under sub- 
section (1) the declaration made by the publisher of such newspaper under section 
5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act 1867 shall be deemed to be annulled 
and no farther declaration in respect of such newspaper shall be made save with 
the permission of the local Government. 

11. (1) Penalty for keeping press or publishing newspaper without making 
deposit. 

Whoever keeps in his possession a press for the printing of books or papers 
without making a deposit under section 3 or section 5 when required so to cl© 
shall on conviction by a magistrate be liable to the ponalty to which be would 
be liable if he had failed to make the declaration proscribed by section 5 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act. 1867. 

(2) Whoever publishes any newspaper without making a deposit under section 7 
or section 9 when required ao to do. publishes such newspaper knowing that inch 
security has not been deposited, Shall on conviction by a magistrate be liable if he 
had failed to make the declaration under the Press ana Registration of Books 
Act 1867: 

12. (1) Power to declare printing press forfeited if mod before deposit is made. 

Where a deposit is required from the keeper of a printing press under sub-section 

(2) or sub-section (3) of section 3 or under section 5, such press shall not be used 
for the printing or publishing of any newspaper, book or other document until the 
deposit has been made. 

(2) Where any printing press is used in contravention of sub-section (!) the local 
Government may by notice in writing to the keeper thereof declare the press ao used 
or any other printing press found in or upon the premises where such press was ao 
used, to be forfeited to his Majesty. 


Return of Security. 

13. Where any pereon has deposited any security under this Act ccaeeslto he op the 
press in respect of which such security was deposited or being a publisher makes a 
declaration under section 8 of the Press and Registration of Books Act. 1867. he may 
apply to the magistrate, within whose jurisdiction such press is situated, for the return 
of the said security ana thereupon such security shall upon proof to the 
of the provisions hereinbefore contained be returned to such person. 

Power To Conduct Bearch and Seize Property 

14. Issue of a search warrant where any printing press is, or any copies of any 
newspaper, book or other document are declared forfeited to his Majesty under 
section 4. section 6, section 8, section 10, or section 12. 

The local Government may direct a magistrate to issue a warrant empowering any 
polioe officer not below the rank of sub-inapector to seize and detain any property 
ordered to be forfeited and to enter upon a search for such property in any premises 
( 1 ) where any such property may be or may be reasonably suspected to be, or (2) 
where toy copy of each newspaper, book or other document is kept for sale, 
distribution, publication or public exhibition or is reasonably suspected to be so 
kept 
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Hen follow the provisions in respect of unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers 
as also those relating to seizure of certain document*. 

Powers oe High Court 

Then come the powers of the High Court which are defined as below : 

23. Application of the High Court to set aside order of forfeiture. 

Any person having an interest in any property in respect of which an order of 
forfeiture has been under section 5, section 0, section 8, section 10 or section 19 may 
within two months from the date of such order apply to the high court for the local 
area in which such order was made to set aside such order on the ground that the 
newspaper, book or other document in respect of which the order was made did not 
contain any words, signs or visible representations of the nature described in section 
4, subsection (1). 

24. Hearing by a special bench. 

Every such application shall be heard and determined by a special bench of the 
high court composed of three judges or where the high court consists of less than 
three of all the judges. 

25. (1) Order of special bench setting aside forfeiture. 

If it appears to the special bench thRt the words, signs or visible representations 
contained in the newspaper, book or other document in respect of which the order 
in question was made were not of the nature described in section 4. sub-section (1) 
the special bench shall set aside the order of forfeiture. 

(2) Where there is a difference of opinion among the judges forming the special 
bench the decision shall be in accordance with the opinion of the majority (if any) 
of those judges. 

(3) Where there is no such majority which concurs in setting aside the order in 
question, such order shall Btand. 

26. Evidence to prove the nature or tendency of newspapers on the hearing of 
any such application with reference to any newspaper, any copy of such newspaper 
published after the commencement of this Act may be given in evidence in aid of the 
proof of the nature or tendency of the words, signs or visible representations con- 
tained in such newspaper in respect of which the order of forfeiture was made. 

27. Procedure in High Court. 

Every high court shall as soon as convenient may frame rules to regulate the 
procedure in the caso of such applications, the amount of tho costs thereof and the 
execution of orders passed theron, and until such rules are frnraod the practice of 
such court in proceedings other than suits and appeals apply so far as may be 
practicable to such applications. 


Foreign Relations Bill 

The following is the statement of the objects and reasons appended to the Foreign 
Relations Rill introduced by Mr. Howell in tho Assembly 

It is a recognised principle of international law that the states in their relations 
with other stales are responsible for the acts committed by persons within their 

J urisdiction. In accordance with this principle most of the modern systems of law 
mve made provision for the punishment of libels against the heads of foreign states. 
The English Common Law punishes such libels on the ground that they imperil the 
peaceful relations of his Majesty with the foreign states. Under the existing law of 
British India, however, powers arc lacking to enable the Government to discharge 
this international responsibility and of late a certain section of the Indian press has 
embarked upon a campaign of propaganda against the present ruler of an adjoining 
and friendly state and has given utterance to the inflammatory appeals of a rival 
claimant in a manner scarcely consistent with the Government s obligations of neutra- 
lity and non-interference in the internal affairs of a neighbouring country, the in- 
dependence and integrity of which his Majesty’s Government have by ^treaty under- 
taken to respect. The existing Government in at least one other friendly adjoining 
* * made an object of attack. The bill is intended to bring the 
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unfodfoe Mt Majesty’s relations with any friendly 'state hot restrict the initiation 
^ Government. It also applies the 

. and of the Indian Post Office 
„ „ . . ■ docnments and it supersedes but con- 
tinues the operations of Ordinance No. IV of 1921. 


Death of Mr. K. C. Roy 

8th* SEPTEMBER In the Assembly this morning. Sir George Rainy in moving a 
condolence resolution on the death of Mr. K. C. Roy, said > “Mr. Roy was better known 
to ns on the official benches, or to some of us, than any other non-official member. 
For. I believe, it is more than 30 years Bincc he became habitually a resident at the 
head quarters of the Government of India as a newspaper correspondent and sub- 
sequently the head of a great and important Press agency. I remember well myself 
making his acquaintance about the year 1907 or 1908 when I was Under-Sccrctary 
to the Government of India. 

“Of his public career, I will only say this : As a veteran journalist, ho occupied 
a place at tne very height of his profession iu India. For eight years he was a 
member either of the Assembly or of the Council of State and in that capacity. atid 
more and more as time went on, he played an active and influential part in all 
important public questions. 

After some members had spoken, the President said: “I wish wholly to assn- 
date myself with what has been said by honourable members on this occasion”. The 
President then adjourned the House as a mark of rcspcci to the deceased. 

Income-Tax Rili. 

9th. SEPTEMBER After interpellations to-day Sir 0 corye Schuster moved 
reference to a select committee of the Bill to amend the Income Tax Act which was, 
introduced in the Delhi Session and which has since received opinions. The Finance 
Member suggested the following members for the Committee: Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetty, Sir Harising Gour, Sir Cowasji Jchaugir Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. Anwarul Azirn, 
Mr. Heathcote, Mr. Anklesariya, Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy and himself. Sir George 
explained the measure at great length. He reiterated that the object of the measure 
was to make residence the main basis of liability for payment, of the tax, while 
still retaining origin and remittance into British India as the basis of liability iu 
certain circumstances. 

The purpose of the Bill waa to prevent flight of capital from India to foreign 
countries and further to ace that Indian investors invested money in Britiah India. He 
emphasised that Government had no intention of rushing the measure and they 
were prepared to place all details before the select committee so that any injustice 
that might be felt by any interests might be removed. British law was baaed on 
the substantial principle of making a man pay tax to some extent according to 
the economic allegiance he owed to the country in which he resided or was domicil- 
ed. It was true that iu India there was a community consisting of officials and 
businessmen who were resident but not domiciled in the technical sense. It was 
open to the Committee to amend the provision in the Bill in this respect and 
Government would not object to it on the ground thut it defeated the principle of 
the Bill. 

Mr, Shanmukham Chetty entered a strong plea for throwing out the motion of the 
Select Committee. The speaker at the outset made it clear that he was not one of 
the persona who would be affected by the hilt as he invested his savings and paid 
incometax in India. The main reason for the bill advanced by the Finance Member 
was that Government wanted to prevent flight of Indian Capital from Indio. Mr. 
Cbetty said he did not wish to dilute on the various reasons for the flight of Indian 
capital from this country but he could tell the House with confidence that it was 
uot due to toy defect in law of income tax. 

Mr. Heathcote opposed the Bill on behalf of the European commercial interests. 
He said it was not high taxation but lack of security for capital which was 
responsible for its flight out of India. Conditions in this country for the last three 
years bad been such as to shake the confidence of any investor. The speaker did 
not think it wise to change the principles of income-tax iu India only for tbe 
of forty to fifty lakhs a year which it was expected the amendtd law would 
bring in. Mr. Heatncote concluded that the Bill would not prevent flow of capital 
out of India. 
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Mr. Modp (Bombay) did not approve of Govern meat modelling income-tax law 
on British Act in soma respects while leaving oat others which benefited small 
investors. England was a neb country with lam surplus of capita! which ooold be 
invested abroad with profit. It was justifiable if income from such investments was 
taxed. India, on the other hand, was a poor country and English analogy, therefore, 
did not hold good. Mr. Mody said capital was flying oat of British India for lack 
of • opportunities, shaky condition of India’s credit and unfavourable economic 
conditions. 

After a number of members had spoken, Sir Barisingh Oour vehemently opposed 
the Bill and quoted til objections advanced by inoometax commissioners and others. 

it was 4-45 p. m. when the President ascertained and found that there was a 
substantial minority anxious to continue the debate to the next official day. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

Inquiry Into Agricultural Distress. 

10th. SEPTEMBER Non-official resolutions were discussed in the Assembly to- 
day. Haji Abdulla Haroon moved a resolution urging the introduction of legislation 
prohibiting the execution of decrees of civil courts against agricultural landholders 
and farmers and prohibiting the institution of new civil court proceedings against 
them for past debts for the next two years. He said that the existence of debts 
and the inability of agriculturists to pay it hod been most harmful to the best inte- 
rests of the country. Land was rapidly passing into the hands of uon-agriculturists. 
The speaker quoted from the reports of Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees to 
illustrate the failure of the co-operative movement launched to eliminate money-len- 
ders. The prices of food grains And other agricultural produce had fallen ab- 
normally. He urged that the Viceroy should issue an ordinance giving effect to the 
resolution as soon ns it was passed, ns legislation meant time and the situation 
could not brook delay in action. 

Sir Faxli Hussain , on behalf of the Government, opposed the resolution. He 
said that unless a national reconstruction programme was adopted and vigorously 
pushed through, there was no salvation for agricultural India. ThiB might sound 
too pessimistic, but it was always best to know the worst It was true that 
legislation had gone far Ahead to help agriculturists iu the country, but there was 
a good deal still left to be done. He regretted that he had not succeeded iu devising 
a scheme for putting the rnral population of India on a sound footing. 

8*r Zulfijjar AH Khan , supporting the resolution, pleaded for the application of 
some sovereign remedy for ibis world malady of agricultural distress. He had 
known of eases in which families had committed suicide because they could not 
support themselves. The resolution was but a plea for a moratorium lor two 
years. 

The mover withdrew the resolution, especially as Mr. Amarnarth Dutt had a 
more comprehensive resolution for ah enquiry. 

Mr. Amarnath Dull moved a resolution urging the appointment of experts and 
members of the Legislative Assembly to enquire into the cause of the present 
agricultural distress and devise means for improving the condition of the agricultural 
population. The mover referred to agricultural distress particularly in Bengal, and 
alluded to the recent, speech of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore on the subject. 

He said that he was encouraged to make an appeal for enquiry after the 
morning’s discussions on Haji Abdulla Haroon’s resolution. There had been 
committees aud commissions in the past., but they did not touch the fringe of the 
problem as the persons appoiuted to them could not fully understand the real 
situation on the country side. This waB why he was asking for a Committee with 
an absolutely different sort of personnel. 

Tfr, B. Das , supporting the resolution, alluded to the battle over the ratio some 
years ago, when non-official members had warned the Government that the 18d. ratio 
would run agriculturists. Their forecast had come true. Mr. Das next criticised the 
Land Revenue and Excise policy of the Government and said that the system of 
administration should be sufficiently elastic so that it could be adjusted according to 
the resources of the country. To-day they were faced with an agrarian situation in 
which the land revenue was fixed on the basis of high prices and the paying capacity 
of the cultivator had been reduced to the lowest limit by the fall in prices of faoef- 
stufik. To this should be added the present Loan policy of the Government, which in 
its turn was sure to ruin agriculturists Mr. Das seated that the Government to-day 
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was toed with a terrorist movement in the country, but if the present agrarian situa- 
tion mi not tactfully handled, it would breed a revolution which would tween away 
nut only the present system of Government but also the economic fabric of soewty. 

Mia* Sir Faxli Kauai* was ready to admit that there was a mat deal of truth 
In what the previous speakers had stated. He, however, assured the members that 
Qofonunent was fully alive to the situation and had already done a mat deal to 
give relief to the agriculturists. After mentioning what Government nad done he 
Slid that these were palliatives. It was equally true that no local Government could 
put matters right in a couple of years. It was also not right to get Into the mood 
that India was the only country which was badly affected. He slowed by illustra- 
tions what sort of conditions existed within the British Empire. In conclusion he 
aaid if a committee wae to ascertain whether there was agricultural distress in the 
country, such a committee was useless as Government already knew that If a 
Committee on the other hand was to devise means to relieve eoonomic distress, then 
government had already before them the recommendations of the Agricultural Oom- 
miastos which had cost them 13 lakhs of rupees. He appealed to the House to 
reject the resolution, because the real remedy lay in organising nation-building acti- 
vity in the countryside. 

The resolution was ultimately thrown out. 

The Press Bill 

llth . SEPTEMBER The galleries were packed to-day when Sir Jama§ 
Crerar , rising amid cheera. moved the reference of the Press Bill to a Select 

Committee consisting of Mr. Bagatram Puri, Mr. C. S. Ranga Aiyar, Mr. Arthur 
Moore, Sir Abdulla SuhrawaHy, Dr. De Sousa, Mr. A. Hoon, Rai Bahadur 8. R. 
Pandit, Sir Abdur Rahim and the mover for report by the 18th September. He 
wished the House to realise that it was with a deep sense of the gravity of the 
occasion that he made the motion. There was no desire to introduce proposals 

involving serious controversies. At any rate, the principle of the Bill was not 

controversial. Public opinion had been shocked by the prevalence and extension of 
terrorist crimes and was insistent in the demand for a remedy. Sir Jamea trusted 
that this would be reflected in the attitude of the House over the Bill. The 
country and the Government were faced with a serious situation. On several 

previous occasions when questions connected with the public security came under 
consideration, non -official members of the House had repeatedly assured the House 
that they would never fail to provide the Government with adequate powers when- 
ever an emergency arose. Such a state of emergency had arisen. The Bill was no 
indictment of the presB as a whole nor was it any reflection upon the members of 
that noble profession. The press as a whole had always displayed wisdom and 
sobriety, but this Bill was confined to a small sect ion of the press and its scope was res- 
tricted to writings calculated to incite the people to murder and praise or murders. 
The Goverument had not gone an inch beyond the actual necessities of the case, and 
their objective was immediate and confined to prevent the encouragement of terrorist 
crimes. Proceeding, Sir James Crerar quoted statistics to show the increase in terrorist 
crimes. There were nineteen in 1929, seventyfour in 1930 and 118 in 1931. In 
the face of this serious and growing menace the Government needed powers beyond the 
ordinary law. The ordinary law was only penal and punitive and therefore was not 
adequate or effective. What was wanted was preventive power which the present Bill 
contained. The present measure, Sir Jamea asserted, was not one of repression, but 
essentially a measure of protection of both the public and the officers of the Government 
and more than alt protection for young men who were now-a-days misled by the publi- 
cation of speeches applauding murderers. The bill contained sufficient safeguards. 
Violence and crimes were alien alike to Indian and British civilisation ana their 
conceptions of civic conscience. Though it had been stated by some that the East 
was East and West was West and never the twain shall meet, there was enough common 
around for both to meet. The Government was entitled to the amplest measure of 
support from the public, from the press and above all. from members of »he Assembly, 
incidentally, the Home Member acknowledged that the press had already supported 
me Bill a great deal, and he expected to receive further support. Political progress 
fteant more than the progressive transfer of responsibility. It meant the desire to 
shoulder responsibilities and duties. In proportion as that desire to shoulder burdens 
ft&d responsibilities accompanied the desire to acquire rights aud privileges, to the 
extent that spirit was prevalent in India, to the ertent that that was interpret ** 
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into forms of action, it was in proportion to these thing that the prospects of 
India’s future and p r o gress now or in future, immediate or remote, must ultimately 
depends Concluding, toe Home Member appealed for the fulfilment on the part 
of unofficial members of their promises to assist the Government with special powers 
when the normal law was found inadequate and said : “The fulfilment of those 
promises was never more immediately required than on this occasion. 

On the motion of Mr. 8. C. Mitrm , the names of Sir Hari Singh Gour and 
Mian Shah Nawas were added to the Select Committee. 

Motion fob Circulation 

Mr. B. Das moved an amendment that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. He said that the motive behind the Bill was to suppress the Indian Press, 
and thereby suppress Indian aspirations. This was no new game. When the Moot- 
Ford Reforms were about to be introduced, the Government appointed a Sedition 
Committee and subsequently had the Rowlett Act enacted. Similarly, ou the eve of 
the constitutional changes, the Government were forcing the present Bill through. It 
was a conspiracy of imperialists, Conservatives and Diehards to continue the present 
system of Government as long as they could. The Government, therefore, did not 
wish success to the Round Table Conference and through the Bill expected to ruin 
the harmonious atmosphere for a settlement in Loudon. 

There could be another reason for the Bill. The Government, as it were, wished 
to be prepared to deal with the Civil Disobedience movement if it was startkl again. 
This was evident from the Bill before the House which was identical to the one 
introduced in January last, though the avowed object of the Bill had been changed 
from “suppression of laudation of the civil disobedience movement” to “suppression 
of laudation of the terrorist movement.” Proceeding, Mr. Das said that even 
this object would not be achieved through this Bill. The Government had made a 
wrong diagnosis. They should find out what it waa which made the young men of 
to-day take to violent ways and decry even Gandhi. These young men laughed at 
the Assembly and at the members of the Assembly. He however assured the Govern- 
ment that he was behind them in suppressing the terrorist movement, but it must be 
done on the right lines. He held that the present law in the country was adequate 
to deal with newspapers guilty of laudation of terrorism. The bill however displayed 
the mentality of the Government. The Government did not like the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact and in violation of the spirit of the Pact, they were tying to force the Bill at 
the instigation of their friends in the Anglo-Indian Press. He was surprised that the 
Government took no note of the writings in the Anglo-Indian Press which had been 
creating hatred between race and race and class and class. On the other hand, they 
had surrendered their judgment to the section of the Press. He appealed to the 
Government not to lend their ear to the Anglo- Indian Press and to do justice to 
India. In surprising the Indian Preps they would be surprising the national consci- 
ousness of the country. They should also realise that every crime which was com- 
mitted in the country was the result of the high-handedness of the police. The 
Government should not flout public opinion, which was clearly against the Bill. They 
should not give the impression to the public that the spirit of oppression and sup- 
pression was still alive, and lastly they should not do a thing which might throw 
Moderates like himself into the other camp (of the Congress). He remined the House 
that when the Civil Disobedience movement was going on in the country, he remained 
a member of the Assembly, and helped the Government . To-day, if the Bill was 
passed, it would spoil the' atmosphere necessary for the success of the Round Table 
Conference. He appealed to the Government and the House to accept his motion. 

Mian Shah Nawai supported the select committee's motion, but criticised the Bill 
as W> vague and wide in its scope, though be operative clause was restricted to 
violent writings. He considered the security demanded of presses and newspapers as 
excessive, t mess therefore the Bill was suitably modified in the Committee the 
House should not pass it. 

Mu Arthur Moore , in support mg the Select Committee's morion, objected to a mem- 
ber, proposed for the Committee n. ulging in detailed criticisms at this Btage. As for 
Mr. B. Das, the speaker reminded hin. of the fact that the “Statesman,” with 
which he waa personally connected, h d throughout been sympathetic to Indian 
aspirations, a fact which Mr. B. Das himself had often testified to. 

Here; Mr. Ranga Aivar interrupting asked “what about the telegram sent by Mr. 
Arthur Moore to London, that Mr. Gandhi should not be permitted to go to London ? 
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Hr- Arthur Moore denied knowledge of any such telegram. Proceeding Mr. Moon asked 
if it was Bur that, just because in the face of the tremendous outbreak of violence in 
which innocent persons had been shot down, a newspaper, for the sake of its own 
honour, had called for measures to deal with terrorism, any member should forget 
facts and torn round and say that Anglo-Indian pressmen were standing for the 
policy of Mr. Churchill He repudiated the suggession that Anglo-Indian papers had 
any sinister hand in the bill. The bill, said Mr. Moore, would suppress no newspaper 
not even the most anarchical rag. It merely called upon a paper, in the first •instance, 
to m and its manners and change its tone, but if still it went on with incitement to 
mnxdere and violence, then it would be called upon to deposit a security. Proceeding 
Mr. Arthur Moore said that Indian dailies of great repute like the “Hindu” of Madna, 
the “Leader” of Allahabad, and the “Tribune” of Lahore had nothing to fear under 
the B3L The Bill was opportune because the state of things was serious. Liberty 
and licence could not go together. Where was the boasted liberty of the Press in 
India to-day ? There was very little of it. The right wing of the Congress, which 
sincerely bettered in the non-violent preachings of Mr. Ganabi, was being terrorised 
and intimidated by the left wing consist inqr of revolutionaries. 

Mr. B. Das as a Congressman protested against this suggestion. 

Proceeding, Mr. Moore quoted lengthy extracts from the Government memorandum 
supplied to members containing strong writings inciting to violence. One of the 
newspapers quoted was the “Khramik” of C'nlcuMa and the other tho “Sarbahara.” 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai asked why action against these papers was not taken T 

Mr. Moore asked if Mr. Navalrai was defending the papers. 

Mr. Moore, proceeding, assured the House that there was no danger to the respon- 
sible Press, ana gave further quotations in support of the Bill, when the President 
advised him not to indulge in such long quotations, wasting the time of the House. 

Mr. Moore said that even these few quotations ho had cited were enough to show 
the intolerable state of things in the country. Mr. Moore traced the movement to 
the efforts of the Third International at Moscow for the violent overthrow of the exi- 
ting Government, and asserted that the lift wing of the Congress was being used to 
break down society. In this programme young men were being consecrated to des- 
truction. The Assembly could not si r idl*» when certain persons were clamouring for 
blood. If there was any sincerity, any loyalty to the teachings of Mr. Gandhi, if 
there was generous response to tb^ recent appeal of Dr. Tagore, then let the 
Assembly get on with the Bill as quickly as possible, and discuss it. (Applause). 


Mb. Ghuznavi’s Tirade Against Congress. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuxnavi congratulated the Government on bringing in a bill, which 
was most urgently needed in the country. The bane of the country had been weak 
Government, which allowed the Congress to pass the Independence resolution at 
J*bore and let Mr. Gandhi march two hundred miles to defy the laws of Indi£ 
He referred to a recent publication called the “Decline and Fall of the British 
Empire”, the author of which maintained that Lords H&rdinge and Irwin were 
responsible for breaking up the British power in India. Mr. Ghusnavi said that 
praises of murder in the Indian Press were responsible for converting misguided 
youth to the cult of murder. Even the Corporation of Calcutta, which was a civic 
Jjpdy, had passed a resolution praising “the sacrifice of Bhagat Singh. It wm to 
the credit of a great friend of the Finance Member (who was absent from the 
House then) that the resolution was not allowed to be expunged. Mr. Ghusnavi nest 
J^wedto^ a school in Calcutta where 20,000 boys were made to say every morning 

SIS# : Sir. on a point of order. How is this referent to the diicne- 
non on the Bill ? 

^Th* Pr—%dent : It will be relevant. The speaker holds that the Bill did not go 

Mr.Skmxnati : That is my contention. Life has become intolerable at the hande 
of Congressmen and the Congress press, and itish.gh i me their actiritics woe 
eorbed. Mr. Ghuznavi held that the Bill only aimed . to deal with the melee of 
murder, and annealed to the House to accept the motion of the Home Member. 

_ Mr. C. & ffiuya Aiyar severely criticised the Government for bringing in a Bin 
for which there was no need. The sedition law, according to 8* Lawteope Jenkins, 
wts aH embracing and covered every form of offence. Sir Jama Crerur brought in 
{he Public Safety Bill and wanted its immediate passage^ •tatto* that otherwise the 
heavens would fall The Public Safety Bill was not proceeded with. Did theheeveue 
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M f Mr. Rug* Ajyar attributed the pre s e nt BUI to the Instigation o I the Anglo- 
Indian Press. Had not, he ashed, the “Statesman” of Galeotta ashed lor the depo- 
sition of Lord Ripon because he pursued a policy of acnetiistion T Was it not the 
“Statesman” of Calcutta which came down upon the Vfesroy of India because the 
aanital was transfezred fr om Calcutta T 

One member asked : Did any Anglo-Indian paper want the murder of Lord 

“ffi. Rsnga Aiyar answered that the arrest of Lord Ripon at the Viceregal Lodge 
was surely worse than murder. Mr. Arthur Moore had quoted many extracts. Did any 
of the papers quoted enjoy a good circulation ? And why did the Government not 
prooeed against the papers f Obviously, they wanted to collect some material from 
a few uoinfluentia! ana unimportant papers and give a bad name to the entire Indian 
Press. Proceeding, Mr. Rsnga Aiyar read out a telegram sent by Mr. Arthur 
Moors, ns leader of the European group in the Assembly and by the leader of the 
European group of the Bengal Council, to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Baldwin stating that “as the Congress had agreed to secession from 
the Empire, and as the Congress was under the threat of the terrorists, they should 
not receive Mr. Gandhi in London. 1 * He deplored that each a telegram should have 
been sent, when negotiations were preempting between Mr. Gandhi and Lord 
Willingdon. That showed how utterly bankrupt in statesmanship the European 
group was. Mr. Arthur Moore further gave an interview to the “Madras Mail” 
representative at Calcutta, in which he pointed out that the Labour Government, 


Gandhi going to London. Bat Mr. Gandhi was now on his way to London with 
the olive branch, not of truce, but of peace as Lord Willingdon put it at the Chelms- 
ford Club Dinner. Mr. Bangs Aiyar proceeding criticised the operative clause of the 
Rill. He was in complete sympathy with the view that terrorism must be put 
down, but be objected to s Bill of this description, with too wide and too vague 
clauses, when the sedition law of the land was quite sufficient. In support of nis 
contention, Mr. Ranga Aiyar quoted extracts from the opinion of Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins and his own experience as Editor of the “Independent” at Allahabad. So 
long as Clause 4 of the Bill remained, he would oppose the Bill tooth and nail. 

Mr. Ranga Aiyar was continuing in this strain when at quarter to six the 
President ascertained that he wanted to take an hour more and therefore adjourned 
the House till Monday. 

Tba Viceroy's Address. 

14th. SEPTEMBER Lord Willingdon’s first address to the Central Legislature 
was delivered to-day. The following is the text of His Excellency’s speech 

“Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature,— As a preliminary to my general remarks, 
this morning, I wish at once to make reference to the tragic death of Sir S. Pearst 
the Chief Oommiseioner of the North-West Frontier Province, which occurred a 
Nathiagali on the 9th this month. In him the Government of India have lost an 
officer of wide experience, sound judgment and immense knowledge of the Fro*L-tf 
whose services could not be spared at the present juncture. I wish to pay this 
brief tribute to his memory and to tender to Lady Pears an expression of my deep 
and sincere sympathy, with which, I am sure, you will all desire to be associated. 

I consider it a great privilege and pleasure, as the Viceroy of India, to meet to- 
day and welcome the Hon’ble Members of both our Legislative Chambers who are 
gathered here to assist and advise my Government on important matters which will 
be before them, during this session, lor their consideration. I should like to extend 
a special word of greeting to you, Sir Henry Mon crieff Smith, who, as President of 
he Council of State, have the dignity and usefulness of our second chamber 

id nring the ox your tenure of that high office, and I am delighted to extend 
an equally smoere gre eting to my old friend, the President of the Legislative 
Assembly, for I feel that it is to me a particularly happy augury that in his person 
I am renewing an association full of pleasant memories of the days when Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoo lah gave me such valuable assista n ce in guiding the destinies of 
the Presiden cy of Bombay. 

We are met at a time when the future development and progress of India is 
1 the attention of our delegates in London, and we au trust that their 
i with their British feltow-aelag&tee, which have just recommenced, may 
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produce the best possible results st a time too when both the political, the 
and economic conditions of the country are causing us all the greatest anxiety and 
concern. It is, surely, a time when, more than ever before, all races, classes and 
communities in India should cultivate the spirit of co-operation, of mutual confidence 
and trust. For, is it not true to say that we all have a mat common purpose in 
view, namely, the handing over to Indians of the responsibility of the administration 
of their local affltirs with a view to securing for India an atektely equal position 
alongside the other Dominions within the British Empire? 

Let me now give you some information as to such important happenings that 
have taken place and such fresh problems that will have fet be faced since last the 
Hon’ble Members met for their administrative duties. 

I am glad to be able to inform you that, in the fi«'hl of external affairs, our 
foreign relations are of a perfectly satisfactory character and that our relations with 
the foreign States whose boundaries adjoin India continue to he most cordial in 
every way. 

Inter-Imperial Relations 

Let me turn your attention for a few moments to inter-imperial relations. As 
Hon’ble Members are aware, the Government of India deputed the Rt. Hoo'ble V. 6. 
Srinivasa Sastri to represent them before the Joint Select Committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament in London on the question of East Africa. Mr. Sastri gave 
evidence before the Committee towards the middle of June, and widespread satisfac- 
tion will be felt at the feet that on the question of closer union, the views which the 
Government of India finally authorised him to express on their behalf were in 
complete accord with those of non-official Indian opinion both in this country and in 
East Africa. My Government now await the report of the Committee with great 
interest 

The depression in the rubber and latterly in the tea industry has seriously 
affected the Indian labourer in Malaya and Ceylon. The Governments of these two 
territories have shown a commendable spirit of co-operation with us in ensuring that 
the measure of sacrifice imposed by the economic crisis on the Indian labourer Is not 
proportionately greater than what ne can legitimately be expected to bear along with 
other elements engaged in the industry, ana that the labourer who is not prepared to 
bear his share of the sacrifice is repatriated to this country, free of cost. My 
Government are watching the economic situation, in so far as it aftects the Indian 
labourer, with constant and sympathetic vigilance, and will do all that lies in their 
power to safeguard his interests. When the order in council on this subject of the 
franchise in Ceylon was first promulgated, there was considerable misgiving as to its 
effect on the Indian aspirant to the vote. It was feared that the requirement of a 
certificate of permanent settlement would have the effect of debarring a great many 
Indians from claiming the franchise. Hon’ble Members will be glad to hear that the 
majority of Indians who have sought admission to the electoral roll have done so. 
on the strength of domicile, which can be established by a proof of five years 
continuous residence in the island. The total number of Indian electors is over 
100,000, and it is hoped that, as the Indian population of Ceylon learns to appreciate 
the value of the vote and of organisation, their numbers will increase. Meanwhile 
my Government have learnt with great satisfaction that one of the State Council 
has secured a seat in the ministry. 

The Cape Town Conference 

Early in the new year, representatives of the Government of India will meet the 
representatives of die Government of the Union of South Africa to consider matter* 
arising out of the working of the Cape Town Agreement which was concluded in 
1927. As Hon’ble Members are awere, the Union Government, in deference to our 
representations, have agreed to postpone the consideration of the roll to regulate the 
tenure and ownership of immovable properties by Indians in the TransvsL until after 
{his Conference, wnich will also* consider this projected measure of legislation. My 
Government are deeply appr eci ative of the spirit of friendliness, of which this decision 
J* the Union GorermhenU* a sign, and earneisly hope that it will help to enauw, 
for the conference, an issue satisfactory and honourable both to India and South 
Africa. Non-official Indian opinion, both in South Africa and in this country, has 
been neatly darned by this BUI, as also by certain other legislation of which the 
£soenf amendment of the Immigration Act of the Union in respect of the value of 
Transvial re gistrati on certificates is the most important. The Government of India 
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ace of opinion that there is justification for this feeling, but do not despair of a 
satisfactory settlement of all these questions, provided the representatives of both the 
Governments approach them with the earnest resolution to maintain, and indeed, 
improve upon the friendly relations which the Conference of 1927 did so much to 
establish. I feci confident that the interests of India will be fully maintained by her 
representatives under the wise and able chairmanship of Sir Fazal-i-Hussain. 

Fa u. is Prices of Agricultural Produce 

' In his speech, at the opening of the Legislative Assembly in January last, mv 
predecessor made reference to the collapse in thu world prices of agricultural products 
and the distress which was thereby being caused. Except in a few cases, there has, 
I am afraid, been no improvement in the trend of prices since then, and the situation, 
for a country, which is as dependent as India on the price she realises for the pro- 
ducts of her fields, is one of great anxiety. My Government have been watching the 
situation with concern. I am glad to be able to say that the reports which we nave 
received show that the Local Governments have been adopting vigorous measures to 
grapple with it. Substantial remissions and suspensions of land revenue have been 
granted wherever the situation rendered such a course necessary, and similar measures 
have been adopted in respect of local rates aud irrigation dues. In several provinces 
agricultural loaus have beeu given on a liberal scale and concessions made in the 
matter of the repayment of outstanding loans, and where necessary, measures have 
also been taken to open test relief works and to distribute gratuitious relief. 

In Madras aud the Uuitcd Provinces, Committees were appointed by the Local 
Governments to enquire into the existing situation and suggest measures of 
relief, and the recommendations made by these committees are being 
given effect to as far as possible. The harvest prospects in themselves, I am happy 

to be able to say. are promising. The reports which we have received, show that 

except in Sind, Upper Burma and in particular parts of Bengal, which have recently 
been visited by most disastrous floods, the condition of crops and the agricultural 

prospects are geueraliy speaking sitisfactorv. What, then, is wanted to bring about 
a general improvement in ths situation, is a rise in prices. For that, we must, I am 
afraid, wail lor the revival which, we all hope, will not be much further delayed 

in the general economic conditions throughout the world. 

Delegation to Geneva 

India, as one of the original signatories of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
hat always taken a prominent part in the deliberations of the Assembly ; and in 
accordance with the desire expressed on many occasions by the Indian Legislature, 
our delegation as is well-known, concerns itself no only with its .primary objects of 
disarmament and peace, but also with other beneficent and humanitarian activities ; 
and in these as well as in the matter of co-operation in economic and social spheres, 
which form a considerable part of the League’s functions, India is largely concerned 
and her delegates have always evinced therein a lively interest. I am sure I |b*H 
be voicing the sentiments of all of you when I wish Sir B. L. Mitter and his 
colleagues on the delegation every success in the work of the sessions which 
commenced last Monday. 

Labour Commission’s Report 

In addressing you last January at Delhi my predecessor referred!© the Royal 
Commission on Labour presided over by my Rt. Hon’ble friend Mr. Whitley which 
was then engaged in the concluding stages of its work. ( The report of the 
Cfftnmssionnas since been pablishedTand their recommendations are receiving the 
careful consideration of the Government of India. After consultation with the 
Provincial Governments proposals for legislation will in due course be pltaad before 
the legislature. The thanks of the Government and the people of India are due to 
Mr. Whitley and his colleagues for their valuable report, based on a very thorough 
investigation of the conditions of labour in this country. 

I snail also like to acknowledge the invaluable services rendered, on behalf of 
India at the International Labour Conferences by Sir Atul Cbatterjee, who has 
recently relinquished charge of his duties as the High Commissioner for India. 
Sir Atul was associated with the international Labour Organisation from its incep- 
tion in 1919. Out of the 15 sessions of the Conference held so far, 8ir Atul 
attended no less than 11, and from 1926 he has been in addition, the permanent 
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repraMDtalto of the Government of India on the Governing Body of International 
Labour OrgwnsaUon. H» election m the President of the International Labour 
Oooteceoce in 1027 was a signal honour to India, 

Retrenchment Enquiry 

1 now come to the matter which is that of most immediate (practical importance, 
the financial situation. At the outset, 1 must express my appreciation of the great 
services rendered by those chosen by the Legislature to represent them on the 
various retrenchment committees. This is an occasion on which my Government, 
in a desire to act in a manner responsive to public opinion as represented in the 
Legislature, have invited the unofficial representatives to join with them and lend 
them their support in performing a very difficult, a very unpleasant, but yet a very 
necessary task. It is with great appreciation that 1 have been able to note how 
whole-hearted has been the response to this invitation. During the past months a 
great number of your members nave been devoting themselves in different places to 
an exhaustive examination of the various fields or public expenditure. Their work 
b as been given ungrudgingly often at great inconvenience and personal sacrifice. 
One member, the late Mr. K. C. Roy. whose untimely and tragic loss I and all of 
you so deeply deplore, continued his labours on one of the most arduous sub- 
committees, almost to the very moment when he was struck down. 1 am glad to 
have this opportunity to express the appreciation and thanks of myself and of my 
Government for the pnblic services thus rendered by alt the members of these 
committees. Their interim reports will receive the most urgent consideration by my 
Government, for the introduction of practical measures brooks no delay. 

Uovt’b Financial Plans 

Let me now say a few words about our financial plana. In the present cir- 
cumstances, India, like practically every other country, must regard it as her 
foremost duty to devise means to weather the unprecedented economic storm which 
is now disturbing the whole world. It is essential, in the interests of the country’s 
credit, that special action in this matter should not bo delayed, and you will be 
informed shortly of my Government's proposals for dealing with the situation. 
For the present, it suffices for me to aunouuce clearly and decisively, that we are 
determined to meet the situation adequately ’and to maintain those principles of 
sound finance which India has always followed. 

This time of constitutional change is not one for making dangerous experiments 
with untried methods. On the contrary, we shall work ou approved principles 
which, in the long run, always reward those who have the courage and tenacity to 
hold fast to them. I would add that the rumours that my government propose to 
meet the difficulties by such methods as lowering the value of the country’s cur- 
rency, ate entirely unfounded. The plans necessary to restore the financial equili- 
brium will inevitably demand sacrifices from all classes, from the highest downwards, 
and I am confident not only that these sacrifices will he willingly made but that 
India will emerge successfully from her present troubles. The intrinsic position of 
ludia is thoroughly sound. She has not pledged her eredit to finance extravagant 
or unproductive expenditure. Her trade is based on commodities which are necessi- 
ties for the world, and she can produce them on terms which can compete 
with any other country. Such difficulties as we must now encounter are caused not 
by any internal defects, but by an economic cyclone which has come upon all the 
world, and which no single country, by its own isolated action can alleviate. Our 
task in these circumstances, is to preserve the situation until the force of the tem- 
pest is past, and in order that we may succeed in this task, the one great need is 
that all classes and communities in India, officials and businessmen. Indians and 
Europeans. Town and Country should puli together with a common effort. This is a 
time for all those who are serving India, or who owe to her their political or 

economic allegiance, to put public interest above all thoughts of private gain or 

political advantage. This is the appeal which I wish to broadcast to the country. 
If His heard, then 1 can safely prophesy that India will emerge strengthened from 
her trials, and that in the years to come she wiJJ be able to look back upon the 

purging process as an event which though painful at the time, was a 

ig in disguise. Public finances will have been thoroughly overhauled, and the 
new constitution will start with troubles of this kind behtua it, and with a clear 
road for improvement in the future. 
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Tbb London DncussxoNa. 

Hie eyes of India are now died on those statesmen who are sitting In Loudon 
and carrying on the work of coostitmional reform which reoeived such an suspicions 
beginning last Winter, cnimineting in the annoanoement of His Majesty’s Goran- 
moot on the 19th Jannary which went far ahead of my previous declaration of 
their policy and set the stage afresh for co-operation in the great task of Indian 
constitutional reform. The delegates attending the Conference will be confronted 
with many difficult details, bnt it is a matter of the greatest satisfaction to know, 
that every party is now represented at the Round Table Conference and it is my 
earnest hope that in regard to constitutional matters, including an agreement on the 
oommnnal question to the satisfaction of all communities, especially the minorities, 
the safeguarding of whose right* has been sssured by His Majesty’s Government 

I would point out that in matters affecting the reforms, my Government has not 
been idle. Since the adjournment of the Round Table Conference last Winter, 
apart from the material supplied to the Secretary of State, it has set up enquiries 
on the lines directed by the Conference. The experts’ proposals on the financial 
consequences of the separation of Burma have been submitted for consideration 
to the Standing Finance Committee. Copies of the report of the Northwest Frontier 
Province Subjects Committee have been supplied to all the members of the legisla- 
ture. The recommendations of the Committee hive been conceived on generous 
lines and will it is hoped meet the aspirations of the Frontier Province to stand on 
a position of constitutional equality with the other provinces. The Sind fi« mn«hl 
enquiry is now in. progress, and plans have already been made to set np the Orissa 
Committee during the cold weather. The Federal Structure Committee in London 
has already resumed its labours accompanied by the good wishes of all in India, 
and I must emphasise, once again, the supreme desirability of maintaining peaceful 
conditions in India daring the discussions which are now taking place, and I appeal 
with all the emphasis at my command, to those who have the Interests of this great 
country at heart, to preserve an atmosphere of peace and tranquillity. 

TtaRROBisT Outrages 

We most all have been shocked and horrified at the brntal and senseless murders 
and attempts to murder which have taken place in this country daring the last few 
months, and I am sure we should all wish to express our deepest sympathy with tile 
families of Mr. Garlick and Khan Bahadur AshauuUah, Lieut. Hezt who have all 
met their deaths at the hands of these assassins sod by whose deaths we have lost 
three ofileeis who. in their several ways, were giving valuable service to this country 
and the British Empire. I think too that we should wish to express our feelings of 
grateful thanks for the providential escape, from death, of His Excellency the Gover- 
nor o* Bombay. A disquieting feature of these tragic happenings, lies in the fact 
tiutt these outrages have been committed, for the most part, by immature youths 
who, at the most emotional and susceptible time of their lives, are being literally 
exploited, through the teachings and writings of revolutionary leaders, to carry out 
their erimiual and murderous designs. While the local Governments are primarily 
concerned in the arduous and dangerous task of combating this movement, I feel 
that they are entitled to receive an the assistance, within reason, that we are able 
to give. I am confident that I and My Government, in the performance of our 
manifest duty, can rely on the support of the Hon’ble Members m taking all neces- 
sary and reasonable steps to stamp out these terrorists and revolutionary activities 




Burma Situation 

I am glad to be able to inform the Hon’ble Members, that the situation in Burma 
which has, for months past, been causing ns much anxiety and concern, has, within 
the last few weeks, been showing signs of marked improvement. It is a matter of 
particular gratification that there has been a cessation, which I hope will be main- 
tained. of racial and communal strife. I profoundly trust that, before long, peaceful 
conditions will once again be the happy lot of that province. I am sore yon would 
wish me to expre s s our thanks to the officers and men. both of the Army and the 
Police, for the admirable way in which they have carried out their duties under most 
difficult and trying conditions. While we must all sympathise with Ha Excellency 
the Governor A Burma and his Government and the difficulties that they have 3 
to surmonufi, I can confidently assure yon hat their one desire Is to get hack to 
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After the Viceroy s address had been delivered, the Assembly 
at 124ft p. m. and roomed dlscusslbn on the Ptass BUI. Mh C. ff. 
oontinamg. hie speech, referred to the* Viceroy's addesss and eaid 

“We on the Opposition benches fully agree with Hie Excellency that yeuag men 
wife immature Maas- were being exploited by terror!* leaders. I, on behalf of the 
Opposition* assure the Gbrernment that we wHl give all necessary and roaonable 
support, to stamp ant the terrorist movement from India, aa wa are oonvinoed that 
terrorist crimes are hamporiag the country’s progress.” Proceeding, Mr. Bangs 
Iyer said that the measure before the House was neither necessary nor reasonable, 
and therefore would not receive their support He maintained that the Bill was 
powerless to stop terrorist evinces hi India. Yonngaei* were influenced, not by the Press, 
but more by the platform. Why should there be one law for the platform and another 
for the Preset Mr. Bangs Iyer neat refereed to the speech of Mr. Ghusnavi on Saturday 
last and said that he had since received a telegram from the Mayor of Calcutta, pointing 
out that the statement that children in Corporation schools were made to repeat 
“Beat the Englishman” was totally false. The speaker next referred to the resoia- 
tion of the Congress Working Committee and said that it was not proper for the 
Government to proceed with the BUI while Mr. Gandhi and other deltgates to the 
Round Table Conference were out of India. Mr. Bangs Iyer said that they ware 
not a party to the truce, bnt were mere spectators. Sometimes, however, the 
spectators saw more of the game than the participants, and he was afraid that the 
Government was not playing the game. In the next 6 months, he said, it wonld 
bo decided whether the Government of India and the Government in Britain stood 
between Mr. Gandhi and the light of the world. If Mr. Gandhi came back with 
Dominion Statna in hia hands there would be no need for a press measure of this 
kind, for then the agitation wonld have ceased and the people wonld be in power. 
It had been said that even self-governing India would need a measure of thia kind, 
were the same circumstances to prevail. The circumstances that existed to-day 
would have disappeared with the achievement of their object, namely Self-Govern- 
ment, and in a self-governing India there would bo aa atmosphere of non-violence. 
Where, however, violence and terrorism reared up their heads, the difference from 
present conditions would be that a Government responsible to the people and 
prepared to take public opinion with them would bo bringing an wider measure. 

In conclusion, Mr. Bangs Iyer said that were the Civil Disobedience movement 
to restart again, sub-clause one of Cause four of the Bill could be exploited by an 
ingenious executive for the suppression of votaries* of civil disobedience in the press. 
Mr. Bangs Iyer wound up by reminding that Sir C. P. Ramaswami dyer at the 
Lucknow Congress, fiftteen years ago, hid moved a resolution for the repeal of the 
Press Act, quoting Milton’s famous lines from Areopagitiea, and wondered at the 
turn in the wheel of polities. (Applanre). 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami lusr. Law Member, followed Mr. Range Iyer and made 
a powerful speech in which be attempted to clear a good deal of the mieeppreheQ- 
stana surrounding the Bill. At the outset he joined Mr. Bsnga Iyer in paying a 
tribute to the Viceroy for the great lead given in hia speech which waa charac- 
teristic of His Excellency’s optimism for the future of this country. Referring to 
the flattering and also embarrassing statements of Mr. Bangs Iyer aboutlum 
(speaker), Sir C. P. Ramaswami affirmed that he had not departed from the ideal* 
for which he stood fifteen years ago. If he had, he woulunot have gone to the 
Bound Table Conference, nor stood there to-day for what he regarded us a duty 
to the country. Mr. Gandhi himself had spoken in scorn and anger against those 
who debated that the profomkm of Journalism directly or fodfiwtly cneourexed 
violence. Let it not be ignored that Congrej* bad condemned vfotonea ssdjimt 
Mr. Gandhi waa nojrtaurer of terrorism. There was thus no intrinsic breach of the 
Delhi Pact 
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Mr. Bang* Iyer who bad repeatedly stated that he was the President of tbs 
Upper India Journalists* Association had done himself less than justice whoa he 
stated that the power of the Press was nothing compared to the influence of the 
platform. Bat sir Bamaswami affirmed that in India the press, both English and 
vernacular, exercised influence out of ail proportion to the numerical circulation 
of the paper. Who could deny that every day in obscure villages Journals were 
read aod commented upon and re-read so that back numbers ot journals wen 
in fact live issues ? The present tall was not intended to strike at the liberty of 
the press. It was an essentially one topic Bill became it was confined to dealing 
with ^terrorism and act of violence. Proceeding, Sir C. P. Bamaswami compand the 
6 Id press with the present one and emphasised that the Indian press eonid not 
be thrown out of the gear. The object of the Government was to see that then 
should be a live, active and responsible press and that press in India should be 
putged of its excrescences. 

On an interruption by Mr. B. Das, Sir C. P. Bamaswami Aiyar said : “I shall 
invite my friend to compare the old Press Bill with the present one and find 
out for himself whether the present one is not confined to terrorism only, while 
the old one was more comprehensive. The evil is undeniably there, and the question 
Is how it should be met. There might be the cult of violence continuing in India 
even after Dominion Status was achieved. For, was it not a fact that in Ireland 
after it got Home Buie the cult of violence had not died down, aud the Irish 
Government was compelled to take stern measures for the protection of the people T 

But violence was opposed to Iudian culture, whether Hindu or Muslim, violence 
was disfiguring the political and social life of the country. Sir C. P. Bamaswami 
quoted a few telling sentences from writings in the press, and said that the 
Government’s object was to eradicate and suppress the mentality which was respon- 
sible for such writings. 

The opiuion of Sir Lawrence Jenkins about the old Press Act had been quoted 
but' let it be remembered that those opinions were confined to writings m the 
“Comrade” case. There was the fundamental difference between the old Press Act 
and the Present Bill. Government was prepared for any suitable amendment to 
clause four in the Select Committee provided the object was fully served. It had 
been argued why Government had not prosecuted the papers which were responsible 
for incitements to violence. Speaking as an ex- journalist, Sir C. P. Bamaswami said 
that Government did not want to give advertisement to obscure journals and 
journalists, but the sum total of their obscurity was a dangerous notoriety which 
required to be curbed. 

Safme Sir C. P. Bamaswami had completed his sentence, Mr. Am&rnath Dutt 
asked the Law Member whether the Editor of the “Statesman” was aware of the 
fact that the policy of Government was not to proceed against newspapers lest they 
got advertisement. 

Sir C. P. Bamaswami : If the Editor of the “Statesman” indulges in such man- 
ner as to bring himself within the ambit of the law no Government worth its salt 
can refrain from proceeding against the paper. (Cheery in which Mr. Arthur Moore 
joined). Continuing. 8ir C. P. Bamaswami appealed to the Assembly for co-operation 
so that the Bill might be referred to ihe Select Committee, and there amendments 
might be made so that videuce which was opposed to their culture might be put 
down (applause). 

8ir Bari Singh Chur said that Government had not shown and proved that the 
objectionable passages quoted had directly resulted in some murder. 

' The Home Member replied that in several cases young men arrested for terrorist 
crimes had stated that the idea of the crime was infused in them through reading 
certain passages in newspapers. 

Sir wstri Singh Chur : This is not shown iu the extracts supplied to the mem- 
bers. None could say what sort of confessions they were and how they were 
Proceeding, Sir Hari Singh Gour said that Government should have made a 
difference between the English and Vernacular press as it was the litter section 
which offended most He further submit ed that the offenders could be dealt with 
under the ordinary law and at most by amending the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Tka Bo m* Member : Does the Member propose a permanent instead of tempo- 
rary measure to deal with the situation ? 

osr H A. vnmr Uuuct the Criminal Procedure Code the High Courts would 
have revisions! powers for all times, which are denied under the Bill. The Oppo» 
gHion, he aaid, was not prepared to arm the Executive with unlimited powers. They 
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Hr Hail Singh Gonr. continuing, contended that tbe Bill would not only rare 
the liberty of the preea. but would also hamper the development of tbe printing 
industry. Farther the bill starts with the assumption that the owner of a printing press 
is 'Suspect without giving him a change to prove hi* innocence. 8ir Hari Singh Gour 
•aid that words like enpourgement'' of crime and “involving violence” were too fagoo 
and wide in the Bill with tbe executive as (he sole judge to interpret them. Ha said 
that'll Government wanted the Opposition to support the bill they should make 
provision lor High Courts to be judges for the amount and the demand of security 
which should be commensurate with the ability of the press to psy. He wanted 
some other than forfeiture penalty and also press advisory councils in each province 
to determine whether security shonld be demanded, and if so the amount of that 
security. He supported the motion for circulation. 

Sir Cotcasji Jehangir divided terrorist crimes into three categories. The first was of 
those who were opposed to the Congress |K>Iicv of non-violence. This section of terro- 
rists, he opined, would disappear the moment tndia got Self-Government. The second 
section was of those who followed the Doctrines of Moscow mid were opposed to all 
constitution. ‘‘This class of terrorists my countrymen would tight after they had got 
Self-Government by giving n due share of his labour to the farmer and the labour- 
er.” The third class of terrorists consisted of those misguided youths who wauled 
cheap martyrdom by indiscriminate shooting with pistol. The bill was aimed to save 
these young men from falling a prey to pernicious doctrines preached by a section of 
the press. But before they lent support to the Bill they should see it did not become 
an instrument of terror to the journalists of India, lie supported the motion for 
circulation. 

Mr. Jagannnth Aggancal felt that the Bill was worse than censorship as under 
it a man would become suspect without trial and without offence. Security without 
judicial trial was the most odious feature of the Bill to which they strongly objected. 
The speaker next referred to an nrti.de in an English edited Indian journal in which 
it was stated: “If. every time a Hindu youth murdered a British official a young 
Englishman retaliates by murdering a Congress leader, the effect would be deplorable 
but there would he no inequality of justice," and “the lesson to he drawn from the 
Chittagong affair is that if the policy of terrorism is to be pursued it will not long 
remain one-sided/’ 

Sir George fining said that he preferred not to take the assistance of 

Mr. B. Das. who was a worthy colleague, hut with an abnormally auspicious 
mind. The speeches of Mr. Knngu Iyer and Mr. Aggarwul contained 

arguments in favour of his motion for the reference of the bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. Both of them had quoted certain writings in the Anglo-Indian press. That 

showed, said Sir George, that there was nerd for control : and the passage quoted 

by Mr. Agganval was an instance to prove that unless tho language of the opera- 
tive clause was wide, the Bill would be useless. The object of legislation must be 
to prevent obvious evasion. Mr. Ranga Aivar hud asked why they let th»; platform 
go and attacked the press. Did that mean if' the Government brought forward 
a measure regarding speakers who "incited people to violence. th»*n Mr. Ranga Iyer would 
support the Government ? (Applause from European benches). Concluding, Bir 
George said that if there were good reasons for legislating, then there were good 
reasons for legislating at oner, and the support of the Bill In the Central Legis- 
lature would go a long way in giving encouragement to officers in the discharge of 
their duties. * ... 

The debate was not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Amending Section 144 Ca. V. C. 

15th. SEPTEMBER '.— After interpellations to-day. Mr. Gaija Prasad Sintjh moved 
for reference to a Select Committee of the Bill to amend the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure, 1896, opinions on which had been received since the Delhi session. The object of 
the Bill was to see that no order was made by a Magistrate under section 144 of the 
Code so as to restrict the right of any person to convene, attend or take part in a 
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public or potttieal meeting nn toe the magistrate found on evidence duly molded 
that such direction is n ec e ssar y to prevent obetrnctiou or injury or anaofnaoe or 
danger to hnman file or disturbance or public tranquility or riot or aAay. No such 
order, if made 'esparto/ would remain in force longer than forty-eight more. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh drew pointed attention to the feet that the opinions 
received were almoet wholly from the local Government# and officials and said that 
hie apprehensions had turned "true. ]fie asked the Home member the names and 
number of the con-officials consulted. The opinions so far received on the Bill 
were distinctly antagonistic to it. Some High Courts had gone ont of their way to 
critieiae after all what wai a question of poucy. One of the judges in U. P. had 
at least conceded that the existing lew was open to abuse. In Behar and Orissa 
almost all the Bar Associations favoured the Bill. He took exception to the language 
used by a Commissioner of a Division in Burma attributing motives to him. 

Hr. A. Boon said that the mischief done by the abuse of the law wai 
^ - * ■ — was no intention to curtail 


i than by a few private people. There wi 

of magistrates under the bill as the provision for ‘exntrte’ orders would 

Considering the fact that immature young men were often put in charge of districts 
the House had a right to see that there was no abuse of the law. 

Sir James Crtrar , opposing the motion, said that the opinions collected on the 
bill were overwhelmingly against the measures and the House should be .guided in 
their judgment by these opinions. He held that the safeguards, proposed by the 
mover, would render the power of the magistracy absolutely useless and ineffective. 

The House rejected the motion for a Select Committee without division and rose. 

Press Bill Referred to Select Committee 

MB. SEPTEMBER The Assembly without division referred the Press Fill to a 
Select Committee, barring a few dissentient -voices. But previous to this the circulation 
motion by Mr. B Das was rejected by 73 Against 31 votes. Sir James Crerar, in wind- 
ing up the debate, stated that the Object of the Bill was to prevent writings which 
incite or encourage murder or crimes of violence or which express approval or 
admiration of murder or crimes of violence or those who commit such offences. 8ubject 
to the effective attainment of this object tbe Government’s earnest desire was that the 
Bill should cause as little inconvenience as possible to the press. 

Mojele Bills 

On the motion of Mr. Shillidy, Sir Lancelot Graham and Sir FarTi Hussain, the 
House passed the Bills to amend the Indian Hines Aet t to extend the powers of 
the Sheriff of Calcutta, to amend the Indian Succession Act and to amend the 
Aligarh Moslem University Act . 

When Sir George Schuster moved for consideration of the Bill to amend the 
Land and Customs Act, Mr. B. Das asked for an assurance from the Government 
that the salt concessions granted under the Irwin -Gandhi agreement wonld not be 
jeopardised and salt smuggler* from Indian States would be adequately punished. 
Sir George Schuster assured that there was no intention of going hack on the 
Irwin-Gandhi agreement in the matter of salt concessions, but he hoped there wonld 
be no salt smuggling under that agroement. As regards smuggling through Indian 
8tates, the Finance Member asked Mr. Das to bring in an amendment if he regarded 
it necessary. 

The Bill thereafter was taken into consideration and passed. The Assembly then 
adjourned. 

A Constitutional Governor-General 

17th, SEPTEMBER Id the Assembly Sardar Batbans Singh , after a short 
debate, withdrew his resolution by which he wanted to convey to his Majesty's Gover- 
ment the opinion that no constitution would be acceptable m which tbs position of 
the Governor-General does not closely approximate to that of the constitutional 
Governor-General of Canada. The mover read in his Excellency Lord Willingdoii’s 
speech on the 14tb. September a change of policy. 

Sir George Rainy, Leader of the House, explained that the Government of 
India’s policy was the same as tbe Premier's declaration of tbe 19th January. 1931, 
which was generally accepted as the basis of tbe structure of a new constitution. 
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Sub-clause 3, at amended by the select committee, gives a magistrate power 
to demand a security but requires him to give the reasons for so doing. They 
do not, however, as a committee propose that his order should be open to a judicial 
appeal. The security to be demanded has been reduced to a maximum of Bs. 
3,000 and minimum of Ha. 1,000 as these amounts are sufficient to secure good 
behaviours from the type of the presses in question. Ten days period is 
allowed to the keeper of a press to furnish the security demanded. In all cases 
where a security has been given by n new press and that press publishes no objec- 
tionable matter for three months, the deposit will be returned. Au application to the 
High Court can lie against all orders whereunder presses are required to furnish 
security under sub-clause 3 or clause 3 and the local Government would be featured 
to state or descrita the offending matter on which it bases its demand for 
security. The forfeiture of press is permitted in the case of a press which does 
not furnish a security, but an application to the High Court will lie against we 
forfeiture. So long as the kecj»er of an offending press furnishes a security his 
press will never lie subject to forfeiture. 

Dissenhno Miktttk 

The dissenting minute by Sir Hari Singh tiour, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Mr. 
B. R. Puri. Mr. Scctlmnnnn Rijn snd Mr. A. Hoon was aimed at explaining the 
points of difference from the majority in the light of which they sought further revi- 
sion of the Bill. They thought that, the preamble is too wide and susceptible 91 
misconstruction and, therefore, suggested the addition of qualifying words like ‘certain 
acta of violence* in clause 1 . . . 

In clause 4 they objected to the words, ‘of any person, real or fictitious, who has 
committed or is alleged or represented to have committed any such offence as 
being wide. This clause should be amended in order to suit the dominating purpose 
of clause (a). 

As regards clause 3 the principle requiring a new press to give security was 
unsound and the dissenters observed that every press must be presumed to start with 
innocent intentions. If it abused its privilege then it could be dealt with as provided 
111 clause 3. 

The magisterial order demanding security front a now press should be appealable 
to the Hign Court and the proceedings before a magistrate though summary should 
be of a judicial character, so that the accused could show cause before any order to 
his prejudice is passed. Regarding clause 5 which empowered Government to demand 
further security up to Rs. 10,000 the minority observed that this sum was excessive. 
As regards clause 7 they observed that only one security should suffice in respect 
of one newspaper and not both from the editor and from the printer. 

Chemical Industry 

Sir George Rainy moved for the consideration of the Bill providing for protec- 
tion to heavy chemical industry. He said this protection was only for 18 months 
before the end of which period the Government enquiries ought to be complete in 
order to judge the prospects of successful establishment of manufacture of artificial 
manures in India. The imposition of duties during this period would give assistance 
and enable industry to reorganise itself, if possible, in one centre like Bombay or 
Calcutta. If the authorities responsible for the management of railways had before 
them a definite proposal for the establishment of manufacture of chemicals at a 
suitable centre and were satisfied that the firm in question had an adequate capital 
and proper financial backing, then the question of reduction in the freight rates 
became a matter of business. But the railways could not reduce the freights in the 
manner recommended by the Tariff Board on the off-chnnce of a hypothetical capi- 
talist fuming up to take advantage of it, because there the loss to railway was 
certain. As regards magnesium chloride Sir George Rainy said that the firm engaged 
in the manufacture of this chemical hud succeeded in bringing down its costs to a 
point at which they might expect that at all the normal periods when the PJ 1 ®** 
not progressed for abnormal reasons it would in the long run be entitled to 
protect. , 

Mr. Mody moved an amendment which empowered Government to raise the doty 
on magnesium-chloride without reference to the Assembly. 

Sir George Rainy said Government was not anxious to possess the power, hot 
left the decision in the hands of the House. He added that it was trne that some 
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reset ago there were wide fluctuations in the prices of Magnesium-chloride, but to 
the last three years the market hud been steady. Moreover, magnesium-chloride 
was oot such an industry which required much capital and to which little competi- 
tion could do irreparable harm. 

Messrs. Jog and B. Das supported the amendment which 
House and the amended bill was passed. 


was adopted by the 


Enhanced Custom* Collections 

Sir George Schuster next moved the passage of the bill, the purpose of which 
was to extend the period under which customs collections at an enhanced rate could 
be made after the Finance Bill was introduced. After Sir George Schuster had out- 
lined some of the changes which through the hill was made in the existing law of 
the land the Assembly passed the bill. 

Foreign Relations Bill 


Mr. Howell next moved consideration of the Foreign Relations Bill. At the out- 
set he made it clear that the bill bad nothing to do with Indian States and their 
Rulers. Proceeding, he said he stood at some advantage to-day to deal with the 
measure as the House, by rules, was debarred from discussing the (foreign and poli- 
tical relations of the Indian (i.>vernui<’nt. The Forcigu Secretary said that the 
absence of legislation in England did not mean that the offence was regarded as 
trivial there. The subject was covered by the common law of the land which was 
still uucodified to n large extent. FI \ however, ij noted inta ticca of other foreign 
Governments which had statutes similar to that proposed by him to-day. Referring 
to India, Mr. Howell said it was t rue there was no legislation so far in this country 
But conditions within the last few years had changed. He reminded the House 
that three years ago his predecessor .Sir Denys Bray hud brought in a bill ameudiug 
section 500 of the Indian Penal Code which had the same object ns the present bill. 
That bill, however, was dropped on invoum of the strong opposition that then 
existed. Writings in certain sections of the press against foreign potentates within the last 
year had compelled the Government to promulgate the Foreign Relations Ordinance. 
He invited the House to study the files of some of those newspapers before the 
ordinance was promulgated, and said that they would be convinced of the need for 
the measure. Under the ordinance six prosecutions were launched, all of which were 
»ub jfudicc. Mr. lioweli continued that the bill was not designed to protect any 
particular foreign ruler, but- to give effect to the international obligations of tho 
Government of India. The bill, he admitted, did put some restraint on the press, but 
did not gag it from bon a fide criticism, nor inflicted penalties like forfeiture of the 
press or securities. He wanted the Mouse to visualise the el feet of unrestrained 
criticism, which, he said, might lead to a civil war in neighbouring countries or lead 
to international war or overthrow of the existing order or society. If the House 
wished to have cordial relations with their neighbours they should support the bill. 
Inferring to the hurrying through of the bill. Air. Howell said that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Ordinance would be expiring on Oct. ij and unless the bill was passed by 
the Assembly they would be compiled to renew the ordinance. He appealed to the 
House and to the journalists outside to think internationally and support his bill. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved an amendment that the hill be circulated for eliciting 
public opinion by Jan. 1 1932. By this time it was l o’clock and the President 
adjourned the debate to the next official day. 

Firing at Detenus 

Mr. S. C. Mitra then moved his adjournment motion to discuss the shootiug 
in Midnapore Jail. In doing so, be felt surprised that the Government were still 
not m possession of the facts of the happenings of »Sep. 10. He referred to the 
communique of the Bengal Government which did not allege that the detenus wanted 
to escape from the camp. He said that even supposing that there was an attempt 
to escape from the camp by them, none could blame them for it, for they had been 
wrested on mere suspicion and kept in detention for an unlimited period. When the 
Government h*d no case against anyone they put him in the detenus' _ camp. He 
warned the Government against their policy which, he alleged, was instigated by the 
Anglo-Indian press. The policy of the Government was to crush these people. It 
was happenings like these which led to assassinations. The House agreed the other 
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day to ooodemn a — as e i nttione and they ahonld do to to-day also. For 
aaa asain a tio pa were assassinations whether they were perpetrated by Government or by 
•ome misguided youth. He said in ooodusioa that he would withdraw hie notion 
l( tin Government promised a full enquiry into the affair. 

8br Jam as Crorar reiterated the objection to the discussion of the whan 
tefMtintikm i into it was still proceeding, and time was no necessary data to arrive 
at considered conclusions. The mover had imputed the motive that the speaker was 
not discloring the facts. AH that he bad was a telegram froT aTbmS 
Government giving provisional details, as the enquiry was still proeeedtngand 
further endeooe was still to be takeo. Sir James Orerar rend out thetXmm 
w^ksh was very imperfectly hard in the gallery. The Home Member .proceeding 
stated that his own inference from those provisional details was that the police 
officers concerned acted in the discharge of their immediate duties of maint&ing 
and order in this place where there was a disturbance of a serious kind and 
liey acted in the discharge of the lawful privilege of private defence. 

Mr. Amamath Doit analysed the Government communique issued toon after the 
oeeurreoee and said that the occasion did oot justify firing. 

Mr. Arthur Moor said that Europeans took a serious view of the detention camps 
which were simply dangerous revolutionary dubs. The Bengal Government wanted 
power last winter tp extern such detenus who wen considered to be dangerous. But 
in view of the Delhi Pact, the Government did not proceed with the bill and sent 
it for circulation which was a purely dilatory motion. The situation in Bengal had 
become serious and the local Governments instead of being asked to send their 
detenua to other provinces should have power to send them outside the province 
concerned and outside the main line of India. Otherwise it would be difficult to 
exercise proper control over the detention camps. The European community 
throughout Bengal felt that the Government were apparently unahfe to preserve law 
and cider and protect its own servants and this feeling was far greater, deeper and 
more determined than was realised. There was an atmosphere or suggested violence 
in Bengal and the European Association at Chittagong favoured the application of 
the Frontier Crimes .Regulation to Bengal 

Jfr. B. Da$ objected to sentries being placed to shoot down innooents. He 
thought the sentries merely carried out the policy of the Government. He ptoadtri 
for an impartial enquiry by High Court judges. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim related the facta as available to the public through the official 
communique. He referred to the Home Member’s speech who wanted them to treat 
the subject as sub judice and asked the Government whether it would be a judicial 
enquiry* * 

Sir Jam sa Crsrar.—No, Sir. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said then it was a purely departmental executive enquiry and 
unless the Government gave them an assurance that they wonld appoint a judicial 
enquiry which enjoyed the confidence of tic public they would support the motion. 

Sir Bari Singh Sour felt that the enquiry set up by the Government did not 
enjoy the confidence of the public and It would be conducive to the ends of justice 
if ajudicial enquiry was appointed. 

ffardar Barham Singh said had the victims been some Europeans the telephone 
ana telegraph lines would have been busy and Government would hare come out 
with another Public Safety Bill. It was a pity that two Indiana were ehot dead and 
the Government after five days pleaded that they were still not in possession of full 
w» 

After Mr. Mitrs’s reply to the debate Sir Same* Crerar said it was wrong to say 
that tike motion would have no effect on Government. It certainly would, as ft 
would be a censure motion. He did not admit that a magistrate could not hold an 
impartial enquiry. Government had already set up sn enquiry and noises they had 
its import before them they could not arrive at considered conclusions. 

Sr Abdur Rahim asked if there would be an open impartial enquiry. 

Sir James Orerar said it was impossible to say whether the results of the 
preliminary enquiry would lead to a judicial enquiry or not He eould not commit 
the Government of India or the local Government on this matter* 

The House divided and rejected the motion by 58 votee against 38. The Amenably 
then adjourned. 

Uoxtbol or Moxx7-uon>£xa 
-The House to-day resumed the djacuarion on Sir Mahonmd 
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Yakub’s resolution urging immediate legislation to eon tool money^ding an 
uurestrked usurious rates of interest in India. 

Sir fbxl-uHttseain held it impossible to develop agriculture without the help of 
money-lenders. He had identified himself with rural interests in the Punjab and 
knew some of the difficulties they would have in the registration of money-lenders, 
Oa the other hand the whole case of the debtor rested on regulating the keeping of 
aeoounta which had, recently been secured through an Act ia the Punjab. Sir FSsM- 
H us s ain said that the Banking Enquiry Committee had reeently reoommended that 
tha question of introducing a similar measure in other provinces should be explored 
and he assured the House that the Government would very shortly invite ophione 
of the provincial Governments on the subject. He also reiterated the nssuraaoe 
of tbs Home Member that the Government would consult High Courts in order to 
ascertain whether any amendments were necessary to the Uaurioua Loans Act, 
Wish thsae assurances he hoped 8ir Mahomed Yakub would withdraw hit resolution. 

lbs resolution was withdrawn. 

Burma Rebellion 

Mr. Rajaram Pandian next moved for a committee of officials and non-officials to 
enquire into the cause of the Burma rebellion and suggest methods of removing 
than as also to make proposals for awarding compensation to all those who auflbmd 
damage in person or property. Mr. Pandian moving the resolution said that the 
propaganda for separation of Burma from India was largely responsible te the 
nbeUion and had done considerable harm to the lives and property of Indiaos in 
that eountry. Indians were in u state of insecurity there and this caused a great 
deal of anxiety to their relatives in India. Thousands had already returned to India 
with considerable hardship suffered at the hands of Burmans. He felt the action 
of the local Government was not quick and methodical to deal with the trouble and 
protect Indians. 

Mr. Leach (Burma official) said the rebels did not mark Indians as their speoiai 
targets. They were attacked along with others. Thu causes of the rebellion, ho opined, 
were the acute trade depression and the great fall in the price of paddy. The situation 
waa aggravated by the attitude of the money-lender class who were mostly Indiana. It 
was, therefore, not unnatural that Burmans resented the prominent position of foreigners, 
including Indians, at a time when the whole country was in the grip of an cconomie 
depression and in u state of rebellion. He counselled the House that the appoint* 
ment of a committee might only lead to the revival of the anti-Indian feelings. 

Mr. Tun Aung appealed to the House not to revive the question of communal 
feelings in Burma through the committee of enquiry. He admitted that there had been 
coses of loot and murder, but said that when the sole object of the people waa loot 
they could not discriminate between 'one community and another. Mr. Tun Aung 
saia the accounts of the Burma rebellion were magnified and it was not Indians 
alone who were the victims. 

Sir James Crerar said the House had been tally acquainted with the affairs in 
Burma and there was no immediate purpose in appointing a committee of enquiry 
which was bound to rekindle the fire of communalism which was just about to die 
down. It was undesirable that the energies of Government officials should be 
devoted to preparing the case for a committee of enquiry when all their might was 
needed for the work of reconstruction. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Imperial Bank— Nefj> for Enquiry 

Mr. Ramkriehna Reddy moved the last resolution urging for a committee of 
enquiry into the working of the Imperial Bank. The mover said the bank was the 
creature of a statute of the Central Legislature and enjoyed the benefit of Rs. 20 
croies deposited by Government without interest. He held that the expectations of the 
Government in inaugurating the bank had not been fulfi'led. 

Mr. Reddy was proceeding with the speech it was brought to the nrtiee o« 
the Chair that there was no quorum in the House. The President after counting the 
number of members present adjourned the House. 

Foreion Relations Bill 

23rd. SEPTEMBER ' The Foreign Relations Bill was discussed to-day in order 

to decide whether it should be token into consideration or circulated for opinion. 
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Mr. Maesood Ahmad concluded hie speech in favour at the dmlathm of 
the BilL 

Sir Bari Singh Qour launched a vehement criticism of the hill and concluded with 
an expression of readiness to agree to a select committee in order to remove the 
obvious detects. He drew attention to Clause 2, which was the operative clause and 
pointed out that it did not tally with the statement of objects and reams of the 
mil, for the statement of objects clearly si mod at placing the pereent bill on the 
lines of English law. There was no mention in the operative clause that the object 
was to deal with libel or defamstiou but only with a statement likely to promote un- 
friendly relatione. Apart from that the person who was to decide on the likelihood 
of promoting unfriendly relations was the district magistrate and not the head of 
any foreign state himself. The bill related to foreign relations and Dr. Gour conten- 
ded that the Indian states were also foreign states and under the law of foreign 

J urisdiction there was nothing to prevent this bill from being applied against the 
[odian states although the Foreign Secretary had affirmed that it would not. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer. Liw Member, welcomed the co-operation of the 
Opposition benches to titer the bill in the select committee aud promised on be- 
half of the Government to accept the select committees motion, .if made. But he 
would not let go Sir Hart Singh Gour’s observations that the bill was opposed to 
the statement of objects and reasons. The Liw Member quoted the language of the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act and affirmed that under no circumstances should the bill 
be meant to apply to the Indian states. The Law Member also read the American 
law and English law aud pointed out that the object was fully set forth both in the 
statement of objects and reasons aud the operative clause of the bill was the same. 

Sir Abdur Rahim waa opposed to the suggestion for s select committee ou this 
bill without consulting public opinou and affirmed that at least Mohamedao opinion 
throughout India must be obtained before proceeding with the measure. The bill 
contained an operative clause which was very vague and wide. Wheu able 
lawyers like Sir Hari Stugh Gour and Sir C. P. Ramaswanii Iyer differed in their 
respective ideas as to the object and scope of the bill what could a district magis- 
trate who had to decide as to the offences under this bill do ? 

Mr. Walayatullah strongly pleaded for circulation of the bill as Muslim opinion 
must be consulted. The Khil&fat question being still unsettled, the Muslims in 
India might have also to criticise any restrictions in the way of pilgrimage to 
Mecca. It was, therefore, necessary mat the views of responsible Muslim organisa- 
tions be obtained before proceeding with the bill. 

After several speeches had be*n nude the closure was accepted by the Chair 
and the motion for circulation was lost by 35 votes to 58. The House thereafter 
accepted the motion to refer the bill to a select committee consisting of Mr. 
Howell. Mr. Graham, Sir Muhammad Yakub. Haji Ismail Ali Khan, Mr. Cbettv, 
Dr. Shurawanly, Mr. Hariraj Sarup, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr 
Lalchand Naval rai, Mr B. R. Puri, Mr. Jugannath Agg&rw&i, Haji Mr. Abdulla 
Harooo, Mr. Jog, Mr. K. Ahmed and the mover. The Assembly then rosefor the day. 

Bar Councils Act Amendment Bill 


24th. SEPTEMBER Non-official bills including Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bar 
Councils Act Amendment Bill were on the agenda paper when the Assembly 
met to-day. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour moved a reference to a select committee of the bill amen- 
ding the Bar Councils Act in order to introduce a new clause that King’s counsel 
means a person so appointed from among the legal practitioners in India. The 
object of the measure, according to him, was ‘to move the anomaly under which 
Engfeh and colonial barristers were raised *o the rank of King’s counsel though 
they might be much junior in seniority ana standing to their conferers in India but 
had become entitled to the rank above them and the latter were penalised by the sole 
fact of their having practised iu India. 

Dr. Gour said this reform was intended ss a step in the direction of developing 
an independent Indian bar. After alluding to the opinions received which he regard- 
ed se singularly unanimous. Dr. Gour said the Indian legal practitioners were 
expose d to a position of humiliation aud this reform was long over-due. 

The select committee motion on the Bar Councils Bill was further supported by 
Mr. Navalrai and Mr. Amamath Dutt while Bir Lancelot Graham end 8u 
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Jhm* Orerw oppowd lt on Mi*lf o( tin Ornmneat on tho icmnnd that tho bill 
Wjgm pnnitoTO wiMt nbjhtad to farther the objects for which it vn moved. 
1U action wm defeated by 29 rota to 45. otter which the Homo adjourned for 


GOVT. OP INDIA’S FINANCIAL MEASURES 

a Fun OrdUtahck Poomttlgatod 


When Ae Hooee met after lunch Sir Georee Sehueter mad* an Important 
statement outlining the currency m ensures derided upon to give effect to the state- 
ment of policy outlined by the Secretary of Stale fir India. 

Sir George Srhnster said : Sir, with your permission I will make a short state- 
ment on the financial position. Before I come to the more formal part of whet I 
have to asy I should like to rx Drews to every mrmber of the House my sense of 
appreciation of the great consideration which they have shown to me during the left 
three days. I can assure nil honournble members that it hss been most Irksome and 
unpleasant for me on my side to have kept them in suspense in this matter. I know 
that many of them have had their own considerable anxieties and that they have 
been constantly pressed by their eon«tituents to make representations in this House. 
But inspite of this they have not only shown great personal courtesy to me Id re- 
fraining from harassing enquiries or criticisms, but they hare responded with good-will 
to my representations to them that it would not be in the public interest to discuss 
the matter until we were in a position to make a definite statement. I hope that I 
may read into their attitude not merely an expression of personal good-will but a 
feeling of confidence that we on this side have been doing our utmost to work out, 
in the mi 1st of a position of great complexity, a plan which would really be in the 
best interest of India. In any case, whatever tho reason, I would like to accord to 
the House my most grateful thanks. 

In consultation with the Secretary of State and his Majesty's Government certain 
arrangements have been concluded in order to ensure that the currency policy 
announced by the Secretary of State Inst Monday may be carried out auooeeefolly 
and in a manner most conducive to the interest of India. There are two special 
features in these arrangements which must be mentioned. In the first place. I am 
authorised to state that the undertaking given by his Majesty’s Government in Jane 
last of support for India and reaffirmed by the Prime Minister last week ia not In 
any way affected by the suspension of the gold stsndard in England and that we 
are assured of this support of his Majesty’s Government for the carrying out of the 
policy which I have announced. In view of the fact that all .external obligations of 
the Government of India are sterling obligations, no form of assurance could be more 
appropriate to India's need or of greater value. It is In full and confident reliance 
on thia assurance that the Government of India have felt themselves justified in 
sponsoring the policy which I have stated. In the second place, the Government of 
India have had to take into aeeonnt the possibility that in the present conditions of 
uncertainty as to the international position there might he an inducement to spe- 
culators to take advantage of the unlimited facilities offered by the Government to 
acquire sterling exchange and that thia might operate to the detriment of genuine 
traders and of public interest. 

Govt’s Proposals 


The Government therefore, propose to take the following course : The operation of 
the Ordinance whicn was promulgated on Sept. 21 will be terminated and the 
Government will take powers to control exchange tranaactiona so . that their obliga- 
tions as currency authority to sell sterling can be limited to requirement# for genuine 
trade purposes for the fulfilment of obligations incurred prior to Sept. 2] and for 
reasonable domestic requirements. These powers will be based on an Ordinance and 
rules issue d thereunder the terms of which are being communicated to ton press 
to-day. 

The Government hope to have the co-operation of all banka and other business 
organisations so that this system for so long as it may be required a say won 
smoothly in the interests of genuine trade. All oanka will reopen for normal 
Ma to-morrow Friday, Sept 25. 
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Ivtkrvai* BA jnmie Posrnojr Souxd 

a In this connection the Govenniot with again to repeat the tasuranee given 
their communique yesterday that the internal banking position is thoroughly m 
and that there is not the slightest reason to apprehend any dktnrbanee of 
business conditions in India. I might in this connection remind the public, in ease 
then are any who have doubts regarding the note issue, that our biding of sBver 
rupee is about 127 erores against a note issue of 148 crores, or to pot It in i 


way, I may say that our stock is silver rupee is about four times the total popola. 
lion of India, men, women and children. If owing to the unexpected declaration 
of three public holidays there is any tendency on the part of the public to display 
anxiety or to withdraw funds from banks, the Imperial Bank will render aaritianS 
to meet all legitimate demands and the Government will stand behind the Imperial 
Bank in their action. It should be made clear that the responsibility for the dosing 
of banks for three days rest on the Government, and not on the banks themaeivea 
The action was taken in order to give the Government time to assess the interna- 
tfoual position as regards exchange to prevent speculation during the first period of 
uneertaintv and to enable the Government to make arrangements for securing the 
future' position. That having been accomplished the way is open for resumption of 
normal business with complete confidence. 

Budgetary Position 

I must now turn to another very important matter— the Government’s plan for 
dealing with our general budgetary and financial position. It was stated by his 
Exeelleney the Viceroy in his speech to the Legislature on Sent. 14 that wo should 
shortly be announcing these plans to yon. If it had not been for the intervention of a 
special crisis in the last three days that announcement would have been made earlier. 
His Excellency stated that it was essential in these critical times that IndiA should 
demonstrate to the world her continued adherence to the principles of souud finance. 
The importance of this has, if anything, been increased by what has happened in 
the last few days. We must balance our current expenditure by cnrrwt receipt and 
live within our income. 

It will have been apparent to all honourable members who have studied the finan- 
cial returns that the course of our revenue receipts has been falling below our bud- 
get estimates. We are satisfied that we must restore the equilibrium and that it 
would not be sound practice to wait until the next budget for doing so. It is there- 
fore necessary to introduce an emergency programme in which the main permanent 
measures towards the restoration of equilibrium must be by way of retrenchment. 
But in the interval until measures of retrenchment can be fully effective it will be 
nceessary to have recourse to other measures also to ensure an immediate 
equilibrium. 

I trust that the House will be satisfied with our programme and will find in our 
retrenchment proposals all those measures to which they attach importance. We 
shall endeavour to deal honestly and straightly with the position. I have now to 
announce that our full proposals will be laid before the House on monday next. 
The procedure will provide an opportunity for discussing onr retrenchment proposals 
shout whieh I have been asked so often during the session and I trust that when 
they see our full plan all hon. members will co-operate with us in doing what we 
have tried to do. that is to say, in dealing honestly and straightly with tho position 
thinking only of the public interest at. a time of national emergency. 

Text of the Currency Ordinance 

Thu following is the text of the Gold and Sterling Bales regulation Ordinance 
(Ordiuince VII of 1931), the list of nvognised hunks referred to in section 3 (1) (B) 
of the Ordinance and the Gold and Sterling Bales Regulation Rules, 1931 

(1) An Ordinance to Repeal the Currency Ordinance, 1931, and to regulate the 
sales of gold or sterling under section 5 of the Currency Act, 1927. 

Whereas it is expedient to repeal the Currency Ordinance, 1931, and to resume 
end regulate the sales of gold or sterling under section 5 of the Currency Act 
1987, fits h e reby enacted as follows : 

1. This "ordinance may be called the Gold and Sterling Sales Regulation 
Ordinance, 1931. 

2. The Currency Ordinance, 1931, is hereby repealed. 
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“ 1““?^ Import# of gold or aDrer coin or bullion, or 
bmddatteg the oversold exchange portion of any bank in impact of anj 
subsequent to the month in which the demand lor gold or starling » 

HS wh S r V!“y demand is made under the said section to the Controller of the 
Dtrreacy at Oslcutte or to the deputy controller of the currency at Bombay, it 
Ml be forwarded forthwith to the local heed office of the 

4# The Governor-General in Council may by notification in the Gfoxctfe of Itdi* 
mate ruke <A) prescribing conditions 4s to the amounts of gold or sterling which 
f»y he sold to any recognised bank and the procedure regulating the making of 
d*»*nde for gpid or sterling, (B) prescribing the authorities which may determine 
If the eondMons imposed upon tales bw or under this Ordinance have been satisfied, 
(O authorising a managing governor at the Bank to suspend the recognition of 
itod bank ?) for a period not seeding * 

such authority, and (D) generally 



provisionally (recognized 
regulating the exercise of 
tins Ordini 


days anS 

to carry out the 


fi. No suit or other proceeding shall lie in any court in respect of anything 
faith intended to be done under this Ordinance or the mice made 


dona or in good 


Recognized Bank* 


_ The Government of India Finance department notification No. 0604J4 -F, dated 
flteifej 24th September, 1931, 

.The liet of recognised banks referred to in section 3 (1) (B) of Gold and Sterling 
flaks Regulation Ordinance, 1931 (Ordinance Vfl of 1931) is as follows The 
Alkhehad Bank, Banco Nations], the Uita Marine Bank of Indie limited, the Bank 
of Triwan, the Central Bank of India Limited, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, Oomptoir Nationals Deseompte de Paris, the Eastern Bank limited, the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Lloyd's Bank limited, the 
Mw ca o tifi Bank of India Limited, the National Bank of India Limited, the National 
Oft? Bank of New York, the Netherlands Trading Society, the P. and 0. Banking 
OomraBoo, the Sumitomo Bank Limited, the Yokohama Specie Bank limited, the 
Nmodande Indian Commercial Bank, the Bank of Baroda limited, the Mitsui 
kak United, the Grindly and Company, and Thomas Cook and Son (Banters! 
limit 

Rules foe Sale of Gold and Sterling 
. Tha Government of India, Finance department notification no. D 6604-F, dated 
the 84th September. 1931. 

_ h enrobe of the powers conferred by section 4 of the Gold and Sterling Sake 
tatdtfta Ordinance, 10 (Ordinance VII of 1931) the Governor-General in 
Oommil k ple ased to mate the following rules 

L Them rake may be called the Gold and Sterling ^lcsRegnlatmn Rulee, 1961. 
I# An amount ^ojf^old or sterling of less valne than £25,000 shall not bo sold 


_ ^Demands for gold or sterling may be made at the local head offices of the 
Bank Jo CUeutta and Bombay. 

(A) The secretary of the local board of the Bank st Calcutta or Bombay aa the 
5*smay he, elan be the authority to decide if any tfemand satisfies the eonditiooa 
knomf Wtea Ordinance and tbeee rules and bis derision shall be final 
Adi A apamiMc governor of the Bank may call upon snv wcognkedbankto 
in haa not been selling fwrrign exrfanj^for any rarpoN other 
in ekuae (O of sub-eection 0) of section 3 of the Oidinanea 
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§r for any purpose specified in danse (D) of (bat snb-eeetion ; (B) (bat it baa ben 
■sing all Us purchases of foreign exchange to eon its sales of foreign 
before making a demand on the Bank for gold or sterling. 

(2) If such managing governor is not so satisfied he may suspend the recogni- 
tion of the Bank for a period not exceeding seven days. 

, (3) A managing governor shall make a report immediatdy to the Governor- 
General in Oooncil of any action taken by him under this rule. 

Govt. Cehsubsd fox its Curmwcy Policy 

- 26th. SEPTEMBER By 64 votes against 40, the Assembly passed Mr. Shan- 
mnkham Chetty’s resolution censuring the Government of India and the Secretary 
of 8tate for their currency policy. The following is the text of the resolution 

“Whereas it is apprehended that it would be seriously detrimental to the interests 
of India to link the rupee to sterling under the present conditions ; and whereas 
the action of the Government of India as the currency authority in maintaining the 
exchange value of the rupee at. *8d. has had a disastrous effect on the agricultural 
and industrial interests of the country and has resulted in the depiction of the gold 
assets in the Currency Reserve ; and whereas it is further apprehended that the 
linking of the rupee to sterling and the consequent obligation imposed on the Gov- 
ernor-General by the Gold and Sterling Sales Regulation Ordinance (Ordinance VII 
of 1931) will result in a further frittering away of the gold assets, to the grave 
detriment of the financial and economic life of the country ; 

‘This Assembly is of opinion that the Governor-General in Council should 
Immediately take such steps as are necessary to ensure that the total amount of 
gold and sterling assets in the Paper Currency and Gold Standard Reserves are not 
allowed on any account to fall below the level at which they stand at present : and 
this Assembly is further of opinion that under the present circumstances it would 
be in the best interests of the country for the Governor-General in Council to take 
steps to restore Ordinance VI of 1931 and to relieve himself from the obligation 
Imposed upon him by sec. 5 of the Currency Act of 19i7 or by Ordinance VII of 
1931, and that in any case, if the Government are determined to continue Ordinance 
VII of 1931, snch obligation ought not to be undertaken unless and until 
sntatantial long-term credits are to bo forthwith granted in favour of the Government 
of India in London by his Majesty's Government on reasonable terms aud 
conditions. 

“Further, this Assembly records its emphatic condemnation and resentment against 
the manner in which far-reaching decisions affecting the financial and economic 
life of the country have been taken by the Secretary of State for India without any 
reference to the Indian legislature although it was in session. 

“With reference to the announcement made by the hon. the Finance Member about 
the introduction of a second Finance Bill, this Assembly is of opinion that proposals 
for taxation should not be made without giving due notice to hon. Members and that 
no proposals for taxation must be made in the present session.” 

The resolution was debated the whole day. the non-official parties expressing tbs 
fear that the linking of the rupee with the sterling would further fritter away 
India’s gold reserves and urging that if Ordinance no. 7 is to he continued the 
British Government should give long term credits on reasonable terms and 
suggesting that the supplementary Finance Bill be not introduced in the current 
session. 

Mr. Shanmnkham Chetty, the mover, said it was an bony of fete than when 
India's delegates at the Round Table Conference were discussing the political 
emancipation of the eountry, the Secretary of 8tate had by one stroke of the pen 
sgMreted India to economic slavery unheard of even in the melancholy history of 
India. The decision of the Secretary of State in favour of the sterling exchange 
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totalled two years ago to Rs. 386 crores against Rs. 1 72 crores with England. India’s 
gold reserves had been depleted to the extent of 66 crores through the exchange 
policy. Mr. Chetty demanded an assurance that not one onnee of India'a gold 
would be touched even if the ruinous policy dictated by Whitehall waa to be 
pursued strong. 

Mr. Mpdy asked how long should the rupee be linked with the sterling, snd 
affirmed that the grant of self-government would be a shadow, if India was 
not financially independent. 
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•araraaM of rapport from Ua Majntyt Government. The present poaition had 
many advantages for India and there wm nothing in it to prevent the rupee rieius 
to the n pp-r gol d point. India’s tradt with England was not inconsiderable and 
ll waft, therefore, to her interests to have the rupee linked to the sterling, esDeemll? 
aft they had the support of a big creditor country like England, lit ueom 
Schuster assured the House that the Government were koepingiu view the necessity 
of preserving the gold reserves and hoped that the arrangements to he mads would 
be snoh ai to cause no anxiety. 

Sir Oowasji Jebangir bitterly attacked the Secretary of State's autocracy and 
aaked what was the use of England promising to help India after she had I mm une 
bankrupt. 


The P&ess Bill 


28th. SEPTEMBER A technical difficulty web created over the Press BUI 
when the Hou*e met on this day. The difficulty was caused by the fact that a wrong 
Bill, namely, the one introduced at Delhi was published in the Qaxetto of India. 
When the Assembly found itself heed with this situation, the President invited 
suggestions as to how to solve the deadlock. 

Uir Lancelor Graham, Sir Hah Singh G >ur and Mr. Rauga Iyer put forward 
their suggestions but the President invited further suggestions and promised full 
oooperatiou. In the afternoon all party loaders met the Pnsidrnt informally 
and after considering various issues • decided to accept Mr. Ranga Iyer% 
solution, namely, that the Press Bill as now before the Assembly in the form 
amended by the select committee be withdrawn and that this bo followed immediately 
by the introduction of a fresh Press Bill in the form in which the select committee 
had amended it and that all parties of the House should agree thereafter to pass 
through the stages of consideration and passage without trying intermediary motions 
of a dilatory character. 

Ancient Monuments Bill 


29th. SEPTEMBER The normal business containing official bills and resolutions 
was taken into consideration to-day. The Ancient Monuments Preservation Bill was 
moved for consideration by Sir Fah-i- Hussain. 

Sir Fazl-i- Hussain said the main objects of the bill were scientific control of 
excavations and permitting of outside co-operation whether from private bodies in 
India or abroad. Thjre were two views in the House, one wishing the bili be 
circulated and the other wanting a select committee. The object of both the 
motious, he understood, was to prevent the outflow of archaeological finds from 
the country. The House, he said, would agree that outside co-operation, if agreed 
upon, would require some pro rata share from the finds rather that be content 
with the mere satisfaction of scientific research and in order to determine what that 
share should be, a strong select committee would serve the purpose. He made it 
clear that he was opposed to the outflow of all finds of national ..importance which 
he assured the House would be preserved. 

Bii Sahib Harbilas Sards moved for circulation of the bill. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. French (Bengal official) and Mr. Ysmin 
Khan opposed circulation, while Mr. Amaraath Dart supported the motion. Mr. 
French pointed out that archaeological finds if they went out of the country 
served as cultural ambassadors. 

8ir Hari Singh Gour was for a compromise and suggested that (he bill with 
the main issues be circulated for eliciting public opiuion, which could be considered 
by the select committee. 

Sir Fasl-i-Hussain was agreeable to the suggestion, but Mr. Sarda pressed his 
motion to a division, with the result that the Houso rejected it by 2* votes to 
60. The Assembly thereafter accepted the motion to refer the bill to a select 
committee. 

Supplementary Grants 


In the afternoon the Assembly was busy voting the supplementary grants. Bfr 
George Schuster moved for a grant of Us. 3,57,000 in respect of miscdlaneooa. 
Messrs. Amaraath Dutt, B Das and Hariraj Sarup by mams of cuts raised the 
Question of representation of Bengal, Orissa, Indian trade sod l a n dlo r ds on 
vns SL T. 0. 
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8 lr. Genne Rainy, < on behalf of lie Government, made it clw that nomination 
waa made If We Majesty's C enimeat and not the Government of Indie. Be, 
however, felt Out oooaidering the magnitnde of the interests involved even if na 
angel 60 m heaven had made the selection of delegates motions for onto would 
have been the same 01 the agenda paper. Members representing various interests, 
however, were unduly apprehensive as there was no question of counting votes at 
the Bound Table Conference but of weighing opinions. 

The motions were rejected by the House. 

The 4 denmnd under the head miscellaneous was .granted without any eat. 

The Assembly then adjourned for few minutes and reassembled at 5 p. m. when 
dir George Schuster presented the financial statement The following is the test of 


Govt of India's financial Stalemanl 

T rice to make a statement on the financial position and our plana for dealing 
with it. In somewhat unusual and difficult circumstances. On the one hand it S 
necessary that we should not delay in restoring equilibrium between the revenue and 
the expenditure; on the other baud the foundations on which we have to base our 
estimates are at the moment fluctuating, owing to the changes which have oome 
upon, our enrrenoy position in the week which has Just passed. Bat the very nature 
of that change makes it all the score ne ce ss a ry that our internal financial position 
should be sound, for once the country is cut adrift from the moorings of the gold 
standard, it is particularly necessary to avoid getting into any sort of inflationary 
position resulting from a failure to balance the entrant expenditure with the current 
revenue. If we can convince the world that our internal budgetary and monetary 
position is sound, then with our favourable balance of trade we shall be able to 
preserve confidence in our currency and save the aoautry from those disasters which 
hoe. members who spoke on Saturday professed to apprehend. Therefore, we 
must take immediate steps to ensure clear and solid foundations for our internal 
position.- 

Sir George Schuster recognized that the members would be put to very great 
fneoDvantaiee by any sudden change in the plane, but the Government ought not 
to hesitate to ask the member* to make any sacrifice involved. The Government 
would not however, disregard 1 the lest portion of the motion of the Deputy Presi- 
dent which was passed by a large majority of the House on Saturday. 

The Finance Member then proceeded to deal with the revenue prospects and laid 
that there were indications that the budget estimates for the customs would fall short 
by at least Be. 10 crores on cotton ni ceegoodt, sugar, etc. An income-tax deficit of 
IX etores was expected and the total would be Be. 11 crons, 33 lakhs. The rail- 
way traffic returns were very disquieting and the railway contributions would cause 
a further toss to the budget of Bs. & erores, 36 lakhs. The general financial heading 
showed a loss of Bs. 2 orores, 29 lakhs. As tbs budget provided for a 1 
1 lakh 00 the basis of the present estimates three would be a net ‘ 
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in the budgetary position for the next year and a further deficit 01 Bs. 19X erores 
for 1932-33 must be expected. These two deficits equalled Bs. 39 erores, B latte, 
si id to fill this deficit only eighteen months remained. 

The Hoe of action the Government proposed foil under three distinct lines : 
Firstly, reductions in expenditure due to more economical organisation of the 
Government’s department and restriction of activities; secondly, an emergency cut 
in the salaries: thirdly, fresh taxation. 

Sir George Schuster, continuing, said many details remained to be worked out, 
but the Government’s aim and intention was to adhere as closely as possible to the 
recommendations of the Retrenchment Committees whose work was highly praised. 
About Bs. 2# crons was expected to accrue from civil retrenchment. 

Regarding army retrenchment the Finance Member desired publicly to acknow- 
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ledge hie keen appreciation d 
ana tbs principal staff officers 


b the Armv Retrenchment Committee 
•ad bad,' in prisetpl:, accepted the majorit, of their propoeale. Ike reductions 
gnanawd by the army aathoritiM aaoaated oast pear to a net reduction of Be. 
4# enma. Okie included Be. if crone <tf noa-neuiio* expenditure on tin metal 
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hed^ben ndnaed from .Be. a crate to Be. 47J9 a . 
meotend waebrpught abort by the patient Cd tweb 
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earn to pay, Sir G cotgc Sch u etcr add 

to the ditomlt queetion of an emerganey oat to pay. let.mai 

reached by the Government aepart of the plan 
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Wo think, first, that a simple plan is tbe best and that although it may bo 
socmanry to eaampt tbo pay bdow a certain few HmH at the bottom, a nattorm 
■oale ia rnaHy tbo fairest and beat in tbe Mbtio taterart. Wo oomMertkat tbo rafts 
should not caomd 10 per emit in any individual ease and that, as I 
later, tUa should inehido tbo enhancement of tineoane to x now p 
fanomi Gofenramnt aerfieos we think that tbe bait of exemption 
be abont K§, 40, perhaps a bit higjhar, perhaps a bit lower. I or 
maation that apodal consideration* may bare to be applied to a 
undertaking like tbe railways but the maximum win not be fgneeded in nay 

I any, however here interpose that 1 am plo we d to be obio to oay that Hie 
Bxee D eaey tbe Viceroy bat decided that be wifi impose upon himself a cut of 80 
pm oent and that for ouraalvea, tbe members of Us Oounefl, we will — 
per eaat of oar pay. 

The action to be taken by tbo provincial Government! in regard to 

thtir rule-making powers will be for their own decision but wo havo 

that they wQl recognise the desirability of attaining throughout India as 
measure of uniformity aa possible. In this connection I may mention thi 
nrity is particularly desirable ia tbe police service end. since tbo loeal 

axe far more eoneerned in this matter than the central Government, we 

reach the final conclusions in this case nntil after farther ooosaltauon with 

I must also refer to the fact that it does not He within the power of tbo GovmanMOt 
of India to take decisions as regards all the officers within its terries. (Main offioara 
have been guaranteed their rights under the Government of India Aet and these cannot 
be altered without legislation in tbe British Parliament As regards other dieses, 
their position is governed by the Fundamental Buie 23 end sea only bo hhmpd 
under rales made by the proper authorities. For tbo groat bulk of officers the 
rule-making power now lies with tbe Government of India and the loeal Govmn- 
mcato subject to tbe sanction of the Secretary of State in OounoH. Thme are 
officers, however, in regard to whom tbe Secretory of State in Council has 
to make the rules. 

. 33m poattioa to Out we here reeelTed the amuranee o I the Beentaiy ci State 
that he will auction the rule, which we or the provtoetol Governmeette may Make 
to thoee eaaee where we or they here the power. Forth* to totted totflon 
protected by the Government of India Aet or to regard to whoa the Beentaryof 
Wato hue authortoed himeeif to make .rule*. 1 am . eathorto ed to. oay that 
hto Majeety’e Government are Mtiifledtnat n fln enahl nepemtty arieto 
amounting to a national emergency which nquiiea that a reduction tim id 
pay and that hto Majeet/a Government have udnttiB to tatooanea 


bo made fit pay and that hto Majeety’a Uovernmeni neve ummi 
hgieliUou to Parliament at the first practicable opfwrtoajiy. The 
would be of an e m er g ency character and would antbonea the 
of State in Connell to reanoe the ealariee of ofllcen protected under toe 
of India Aet for a limited period and (object to a maximum of 10 pm 
— ho toetoabe of enhancement of income-tax^ coatatoed to my pern 
i and inject to dtoeretio nar y power tor toe Secretary of tow to 
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, ) la cases of hardship. It would apply to a special class of i 

i sen rlu g under local Governments as wdl as under the Gov e r n me n t of 

Officers not specially protected by the Government of India Act but in regard to 
whom Em Secreta ry of State has himself to make rules would be treated on the 
same Hoes as protected officers. 

This is a general description of our plan and we shall explain our proposals in 
greater detail at later stage in the discussions on the Finance Hill, particularly, as 
regard* the exemptions which may be made in the lower grades. We think that it 
should be practicable to impose cuts from December 1 next. It must be 'dearly 
explained that there is no intention that they should remain operative 
beyond March 31, 1933. They will not be continued beyond that date 
without further examination of economic conditions ana. if 
conditions so required or permitted, we should reconsider them 

the! date. And that brings me to a point of essential importance in this 

A cut of this nature must be regarded as a very exceptional measure which can 
only be Justified in very exceptional circumstances. It ia nothing less than a direct 
variation of conditions under which an officer enters Government service and it 
must be remembered that the security of those conditions represents an essential 
attraction of service under Government. It would be fatal to the publie interest if 
that sense of security were destroyed. Therefore, no variation can bs Justified exeept 
in a teal national emergency and when it is quite dear that all other measures have 
been fully tried. Even so, it ia necessary to examine the case still further. We must- 
test the emergency by an examination of causes which have created it. 

In the present case it wss clear that the emergency had arisen from an 
unprecedented fall in the prices of those commodities which India produces and on 
which the revenue of the country depends. The value of commodities had fallen 
too low in terms of money. The value of money had gone np too high. But in the last 
days a change has been made in the basis on which the value of our money or our 
unit of currency depends. The results of this or of any general economic recovery 
producing an improvement in the revenue position may make it necessary to 
consider the justification and necessity for this cut. It is of course clear that a 
general decline in the gold value of the rupee would affect all servants of the 
Government alike, while I might further mention incidentally that if on the other 
hand the rupee had boon d etachod from sterling and the value of rupee had either 
appreciated or declined in relation to sterling, there would have been some difference 
in the case of oertain classes of officers of which the Government wonld have had 
to take account. However that may be or might have been, what I have to say now 
is that in the conditions on which we have to base oar present estimates, we and 
his Majesty's Government consider an emergency cut on the lines already indicated 
to be absolutely essential. 

As regards the financial effect of cuts on the scale which we propose. I have 
estimated the position roughly as follows for the purpose of my present financial 


Civil .— We put the total saving for 1932-33 at 113 lakhs and for the four months 
from December 1 of the current year at 35 lakhs. This indudcB savings on the 
personnel of the Posts and Telegraphs department. 

Railways The saving on railways will be very substantial. I refrain from giving 
an exact Wire pending the final settlement of a plan. In any case, it will not 
directly affect my present proposals for wc consider that any saving cfiected by a 
cut in pay on railways must be utilised to improve their own internal position and 
that it cannot be translated into any improvement of general revenues. As I have 
already stated, a out in fact will only be Justifiable during the continuance of the 
preseat emergency and during such period we can not in any case rely on receiving 
any general contribution from the railways. It is in our opinion essential that 0 
they have any margin if should be made available for reduction in freights on 
agricultural products. 

Army As regards army officers, the same cut will apply to them as to civil 
officers of the Government. We estimate a saving of 75 lakhs in 1932-33 and 25 
lakhs for the four months of the current year from December 1. 1 may note that if 
this saving ia effected it will reduce the expenditure of the army next year to 46,65 
crores. 

2±f? taming to new taxation the F»*n«nr* Member said that the Government 
expected an increase In revenue of one crore. both this year and next, by the abolition 
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o I ttn iA credit cistern. The main plank of the near taxation was temMfinr 
MidnmB o n all e xisting taxes with the exception of customs and export anties. 
Wfrh tSc xreptjon a surcharge of 25 per cent on existing rates on aU customs 
ud exrtse ^ties uiduding salt, income-tax and super-tax was proposed. 
He said i < The principle is uniform but as regaras income-tax 

it an ■dninittmtive difficulty inasmuch as the tax although out. Imposed 

as from Oct. 1 hro to. bcoollectcd on a twelve months" bvSJ It would 
lead to great hardship in the case of salaries or other income taxed at the 
source if w® to rapidemeut the deduction, already made by a retrospective 
increase at the full rate of 25 per cent, rberofore wc proposo that the sutefaane for 
the munut year rixrald be 12# per cent, on income-tax. but it will be oolteeted 
at this rate on the whole year’s meomc. Apart from these general surcharges we 
me forced to include certain new taxes. As regards income-tax we epneiuer that 

and im- 
1,000 and 



tion with the surcharge on exist ing income-tax, the rate will bo imposed at two 
piee lor the current year and four pics for the next year. 

With regard to new taxe*. the import duty on artificial silk is raised from 20 to 
40 per cent, that on artificial silk yarn from 10 to 15 ]>er cent, the duty on blown 
sugar from Bs. 6-12-0 to Rs. 7-4-0. A minimum of 4 as. duty on each pair of boot 
ana shoes and on increased duty from 20 to 40 per cent, on camphor is proposed. 
The net result would be to raise the general revenue tariff from 15 to 20 per oeat. 
8ir George Schuster said there was some justification for imposing 10 per cent 
duty on machinery and dyes and of }4 anna per pound on raw cotton. Inland 
postage rates would be increased for letters and poet cards by one half which 
should produce Re. 73 lakhs and go far to cover the present deficit of 02 lakhs. 


In working the results oud finally summarising all plans, the Finance Member 
said the year should close with a deficit of Rs. 10.17,00,000, but on the other hand 
1932-33 would show improvements ns follows -.—Retrenchment measures with cuts 
in the pay should yield Rs. 8,90 lakhs and with extra taxation and further revenue 
the total improvement should lie Rs. 24,73,00,000 against the anticipated deficit of 
Rs. 19,50,00,000 and the year should close with si surplus of Rs. £23,00,000 if the 
forecasts arc fulfilled. 

Continuing Sir George Schuster said : Rut [ may put the position in another 
way which throws up in a still more favourable light what wc arc proposing. 1 
have explained that on the present estimates the combined deficit for the two years 
is just over Rs. 39.05 crores. We may fairly snv that half the current year’s deficit 
has already been incurred, say about Rs. 9.80 crores. If we look at our lask as 
one of having to make a new budget for 18 months starting with Oct 1, we should 
have to find means for filling a gap of Rs. 29.25 crores. We arc actually providing 
for finding improvements of Rs. 34.11 crores over the next 18 months. Therefore, 
wc are not only providing a balance for that i>criod but wc should have a surplus 
of Rs. 4.86 crores towards making up the deficit of Rs. 9.80 crores in the first half 
of the current year. If these forecasts arc fulfilled, then even if there is no improve- 
ment in the economic position, the Finance Member, when he presents the budget 
for 1933-34, will find hiinsrlf in possession of a surplus of Rs. 5*23 crores and he 
will be able to make a substantial easing of the burdens. 


‘It is perhaps forecasting too much to say in what order these reductions should 
lie made, but there are certain principles which we consider must be observed and 
1 can say without hesitation that the relief should come first id restoring the 
emergency cuts in pay and secondly in taking off the surcharge on income tax now 
to be imposed. I think we may predict with as much certainty as is possible for 
any such forecasts that these special impositions will not in any case be extended 
beyond March, 1933. . ... , 

After explaining that the present difficulties had not been caused b y incr eased 
expenditure but by drops in the yield of the current taxes and revenue from com- 
mereial departments and deterioration under finance headings, the Finance Member 
concluded ; “I referred at the outset of iry speech to the dangers, now that we are 
divorced from a gold standard, of any inflationary action for the purpose* of mreting 
tire current expenditure of the Government. If once that process starts, 
impossible to save the country from a complete collapse of its currency. Thathas 
been the experience of all countries whose currencies collapsed after toe war. They 
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•n «Mt flronfl the same prow . Budgetary deficits* iron met fleet bp borrowing' 
thei a letesion and reluctance of the public to subscribe to Government bans or 
treasury bills, then recourse to the note printing press and inflation to provide 
funds to meet the enrrent public expenditure, then collapse in confidence fc the 
engr e ney , notes being printed faster and faster, until the amounts readied astrono- 
mies ! figu res and finally a complete disappearance of any value to the c ur ren cy at 
A Wo want to ereet a solid ibarrkr aroinst the possibility of India getting on to 
flat sB ppqry slope. That It the eesentiSjustification for our proposals. Wa have 
baud sb inch talk in the last daps about the disappearance of our currency reserves 
but ao enneney reserves can be large enough to etand up against a lack of eonfi- 
denos in the currency. Reserves are only valuable to tide over temporary dffficnlflu, 
Urn real safeguards must be confidence in the eonodneas of the country’s 
d t usti on . IT a country meets current expenditure with current revenue and If 
tether, it has a favourable balance of trade, flea It can face all the vidadtodee 
of fortune with confidence and He actual currency reserves are of minor importance. 

Thai brings me to the Inst thing which I have to ssy to-day. I know our pro- 
posals Of taxation will be criticised, but I appeal to all critics, either in this House 
or outside it not to criticise them hastily or unfairly. We believe we are doing the 
right thing for India : flat In these critical times, and looking 'to the years before 
us when we have to meet heavy loan maturities, both external and internal, n matter 
of vital importance is to preserve the trust of the public of India and elsewhere, 
in the soundness of our financial position. Let the hon. members by all means 
examine our proposals with searching criticism, bat I would appeal to them with 
nil As emphasis which f can command to do or say nothing which will lead the 
outride world to suppose that they have not a full sense of their responsibility or 
that they do not believe flat the paramount dnty of every man who has India’s 
interests at heart and who can in .any way influence the situation is to preserve 
Mult flat financial stability on which the whole fabric of the country’s life depends. 


Supplementary Finance Bill 


After the financial statement, Sir George Schuster moved for leave to introduce 
the mmplementary Finance B&L Sir Bari Sinyh Chur opposed introduction. He 
thmnVmA the Viceroy on the voluntary cut of 20 per cent and wished that this good 
ti^mpie had been followed by members of the Executive Council and superior 
sendees. He r egarded the fresh taxation as plundering the poor man’s money. 
Recalling how the Assembly had been recommending that the Govern meat should 
overhaul the national expenditure, Sir Hart Singh Goar pointed oat flat four and 
a half erores induction in the arilitary expenditure now announced was too inade- 
quate and suggested flat there should be a reduction of at least ten erores. Than 
was urnst need of economy in the civil expenditure as well for which they awaited 
the full reports of the various retrenchment committees. He thought flat it was 
possible to balance the revenue and expenditure by economy measures. He, there- 
fore, regarded the Finance Bill as premature and inopportune. Even this morning 
ha gave a preliminary warning not to introduce the Bill, but the Government 
flouted the considered opinion of the Assembly. Hence out of self-respect they should 
oppose introduction. 


Sir Jbdur Rahim , on behalf of the Independents, endorsed Sir Hari Singh Gout’s 
observations. He pointed ont the thin attendance at the fag end of the session and 
recalled the warning riven to the Government in the last Delhi session that no 
fresh proposals of taxation should be considered without the fullest exploration of 
the avoaues of retrenchment. There was no justification for the huge standing army. 
As rmide civil expenditure the Retrenchment Committee over whieh he himself 


presided had not completed examination of the scope of economy and thought that 
floe was a larger soope than what the Finance Member anticipated in respect of 
the departments not yet examined. 

Sir Chorea Sehuatar, replying, agreed to postpone consideration of the Bill for a 
special session early in November. He explained the difficulty of giving complete 
effect to the rocommendations of the retrenchment committees in every smrie Item 
without examination, but hoped flat before the House met in November m Delhi, 
the final reports of aU retrenchment committees would be available so flit more 
economies might be efliettd as he desired. There was none who bated ta xa ti on 
measuroa more Ham himself but they could not possibly deal with the present situ- 
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The Preaa 

Mk SKPTBMBBR : — The A mw ably debated the whole day the Pices BtU at 

ssftw iSysfisssa?* m " m •* i —“* ** * 

Mr. a & Ranga Iyer vm lor immediate consideration of dm Bill u it was 
bogtossto* SSm! *** C4overnment to RO beyond what it had agreed to in the 

Sir Hariringh Gour pressed the four points mentioned in the dissenting minutes 
mim P o?A^ 0 ^nt> POnement °* difoUMioD *°r n -dv In order to effeeta oompro- 

Sir James Crerar stoutly resisted the invitation of Sir Hifafag h Goar and 
finally the motion lor consideration was carried. The House then adjourned. 

1»U OCTOBER The clause by clause consideration of the Press Bill was taken 
up to-day. Dr. Ziauddin moved for the deletion of dauee 3 of the Bill, as he felt that 
it violated the main principle of jurisprudence. He held that the Muslim press would 
suffer most if the dauee was adopted. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour supported the motion. 

Sir James Qrenx, whilfi opposing it, held that the motion would negative the 
main prmoi|de of the Bill. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Skaramt Raja next moved for the ddetfim of eub-dmise 1 of dense 8 of 
the Bill, which related to the demand of securities from new presses. 

In tine discussion that followed, Pandit K N. San, Saraar Sant Singh. Bshn 
Gaya Pershad Singh, Sir Abdur Rahim. Mr. C. S. Rsnga Iyer, and Sir Hari Singh 
Gour supported the motion, while Mr. Studd. Mr. Kmbir Ahmad, Mr. Yamin Khan, 
and Dr. DeSouza opposed it. 

8ardar Sant Singh felt that the Bill would replace the rule of law by the will of 
the executive. 

Sir Abdur Rahim held that the clause went much further than the object of the 
Bill He did not agree that magistrates should be given such wide powers to deal 
with printing presses. It showed that there was a sort of presumption that printing 
press business was a dangerous trade and new presses would be a dinger to the 
the public peace. The clause offended the law of the land. 

Mr. 0. 8. Bangs. Iyer felt that no newspaper should start with a mill-stone 
round its neck, which this clause sought to do. lie reminded the Houee that the 
newspaper would be the only means of carrying on agitation against the magistrate, 
the only relic of the bureaucracy in the days of the coming democracy. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour pointed out that the mere giving of security was in itssif a 
disgrace which no respectable member of society would tolerate. The ease of the 
Opposition was that under the clause the Government were seeking judicial powers 
without submitting to the rcvisional powers of the High Courts. 

Sir Hari Singh Goor warned the Government that at the fag-end of the session 
they through their majority were taking advantage of the thinnos^ of the non- 
official members In puuiing through the Bill. 

Mr. Studd claimed that the clause dealt with one section of the press only which 
hnd been indulging in incitement to violence. The clause, he Mid, would not 
operate harshly. He referred to the deposit of security by ©wsdidates to the legis- 
lature and said none felt any disgrace in doing so. Mr. Studd admitted that hi 
did not like the Bill, but the House Bhould remember that in a time of emergency 
nnnj disagreeable things had to be tolerated. , , , „ 

Mr* Yamin Khan said that the clause could only be understood when the Hones 
W before it the purpose of the BUL The deletion of ‘the clause would take away 
the power to deal with old offenders who might come out m a new guise after 
toounty had been demanded from them. 
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Dr. DeBooza pointed out that no appeal to High Oourte wan sot provided, 
beeause presumably they (tbo High Court*) would have no material to deride 
the cate. 

Sir Jamen Crerar at the outset made it dear that he regarded the clause vital to 
the whole BUI and in case it was deleted by the House he would not think It worth 
while to proceed with the Bill. He would join hands with the Opposition if the 
times were normal. But the times were not normal and the Bill before the House 
was an emergency legislation. It was in order to meet sueh an emergency that the 
Government were asking for certain powers for the executive. Sir James Crerar 
denied that the clause was opposed to the fundamentals of jurispradenee and com- 
plained that the members of the Assembly in dealing with the BiU had dosed their 
eyes to the realities. They had ceased to bo statesmen and wsre indulging in 
destructive criticism as lawyers. They had entirely nqgleoted the Idea of 
emergency. He admitted that all legislation was liable to be abused. If that was 
carried to the logical conclusion, they should abolish themselves as a legislative body 
altogether. He frit it was not the thinness of the benches, but the thinness of the 
Opposition's arguments that the Governmenttrelied upon in pnshing through the BUI 
and appealed to the House lo face the facts and apply a remedy. 

The amendment was rejected by 44 votes against 40. 

Irresponsible Executive 


Two more amendments to danse 3 of tho press Bill were discussed but rejected 
by the Assembly in the afternoon. One sought to reduce the amount of security 
at the declaration from Bs. 1,000 to Rs. 500 and the second amendment proposed 
the maximum security to be Rs. 2.000 instead of Rs. 3,000 as in the Bill. The 
amendments were lost by 32 votes to 56, and 32 votes to 54. respectivdy. 

Daring the diicussioii constant reference was made to the earlier ipiich of the 
Homo Member. Mr. S. C. Milra lodged an emphatic protest against the remarks 
and said they seemed to have fallen on evil days as after the Tate Sir Alexander 
Muddiman they had to fase people on the Government benches who disregarded 
public opinion and were entirely irresponsible. 

Mr. B. Das, joining in the protest, regretted that a responsible member like Sir 
James Crerar hod unparliamentary expressions. 

The President.— It any unparliamentary expression was actually used the attention 
of the Chair should have been drawn. 

Proceeding, Mr. Das thought that the Home Member indulged in those remarks, 
because he had a majority behind him to-day. But though the non-officials were in 
a minority they represented the popular view. He ohaiTenged the Home Member 
to contest any but a European constituency on the issue of clause 3 aud he would 
find himself Idling even the security money. If the popular view was not acceptable 
to Government they could have an Ordinance promulgated and done with those 
debates. 

Dr. Zianddin agreed that the House had been reduced to a debating society 
through the irresponsible behaviour of the executive. 

Sir James Crerar, opposing the motions, said the Government had already gone 
a considerable way to meet the non -officials’ wishes in the matter of security. 

Control or Press 


Sardar Sant Singh moved an amendment with a view to fix authority under 
the clause on the district where a press is situated instead of on tne looal 
Government 

Sir Abdur Rahim supported the amendment. He said the term local Govern- 
ment’ waa very vague. He said. ‘We cannot agree to give the Government control 
of thefress which they are really seeking by this BiU. 

Mr. C. 6. Range Iyer expressed surprise at the resentment caused among certain 
members by the Home Member’s speech. He, instead, liked a little storm and said : 
‘You are not even keeping up the , Swarajist level of tho Opposition. The Home 
Member b aM set a new pulse beating.’ 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer said that the measure being one of emergency there 
must be speedy action, but there must also be closed scrutiny. The amendment 
proposed to judieiaiiie the initial proceedings which must as a summons case retard 
speedy action; But once speedy action was ensured the provisions of the Bill taken 
together actually mmmtea the High Court into a trial court for the purpose of 
security of the proceedings under the Bill. That the BiU had been improved and 
provided with necessary safeguards. 
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The amendment wee defeated by 55 votes to 31 aud clause 3 was passed. 

Mr. & C. Mitra and others moved some more amendments which were negatived 
without a division. The House then adjourned till next day. 

2nd, OCTOBER The Assembly commenced consideration of clause 4 of the Press 
Bill to-day and rejected without division the amendments moved by Messrs. B. Das. 
Sant Singh and 8. C. Mitra. 

There was some discussion over the last amendment which sought to delete the 
words “real or fictitious." The supporters of the motion urged that the words might 
penalise works of art and literature, including religious hooks. 

The Labour Member, replying, pointed out that provision to exempt works of art. 
and literature had been made in the Bill. It wa*. however, true that attempts to 
twist works of art or literature would lie properly dealt with. 

Sant Sisuh's Amendment 

The House next discussed the amendment of Mr. Sant 8ingh which sought to invent 
High Courts instead of the local governments with power to forfeit publications, 

Sir C. P. Ramn9wmny Iyer replying to the debate on the ntnetidmoni of Mr. 
Hunt Singh in regard to forfeiture of press security said that when the Opposition 
came to occupy Government benches they would probably net in exactly the same 
way as the present Government, was doing with the Bill knowing its full history. 

He reminded the House that even in England which was the home of liberty, 
the Executive had to arm itself with emergency powers with the unanimous consent 
of nil the three Parties. 

The issue before the House was whether they would invest the Executive with 
initiatory powers subject to exhaustive judicial enquiry or leave the whole thiug to 
judicial action. He claimed that under the Bill executive action would not be beyond 
the reach of the law. Government ielr that in the interest* of public safety, speedy 
executive action was necessary. The amendment wh* lost. 

Considerable progress was made on the second reading of the IVess Bill in the 
afternoon, when all the clauses were adopted without any rhitiurc mid the Bill passed 
the second reading. The Assembly then rose. 

.'it'd. Ou TOJiER The House met to-da\ to rnucludr the business of the Session. 
Sir James Crerar. Home Member, moved that the 1‘ress Bill as amended he 
passed. 

Sir Hori Singh Gour, leader of the Opposition, said that they could not allow 
the Bill to be passed without a protest. He went over various provisions of the 
Bill again and showed how even the famous doctrine of Carlyle over thn French 
Revolution, namely, the doctrine of blood and iron would come within the pnrview 
of the Bill. He said the Home Member had behind him men who followed him 
blindly irrespective of what their conscience told them and that the Home Member 
had taken mean advantage of the alienee oi non-ollicials by putting this Bill at the 
end of the session. 

The Home Member retorted that the Bill was introduced on the first day of the 
session. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, leader of the independents, registered his protest at iho man- 
ner in which the Government placed its double-faced and deceptive measuro profes- 
sing to control violent writing but. armed at taking control ot the entire press. When 
that vested control over the press is the very Government whirh was to find whether 
certain sections of the press had or had not offended against the provisions of danse 
lour, it meant that they would, judging from past experience, exercise control again *t 
the press which criticised its measures and not the Anglo-Indian press. 

Referring to the attitude oi the European group. Sir Abdur Kuhim culled the 
name of the group as a misnomer ns it did not represent Franco, Germany, Poland 
aud Russia. The speaker criticised the manner in which Sir James Crerar conducted 
the Bill and remarked that it had left a very bitter taste in the mouth. The BUI 
a* it emerged now would never Iks acceptable to the country. (Applause.) It went 
far beyond the scope and the Government had no business to widen the scope. 

_ Mr. Arthur Moore was surprised at the leader of the Independents challenging 
the title of the European group. Sir Abdur Rahim was independent indeed of the 
uanunela and restraint of offices which he once held as a judge or the High Court 
■pd a member of the Bengal Government. (Bir Abdur Rahim.— Yea. but not a 
stave.) In his time Sir Abdur Rahim introduced a far more sweeping ordinance 
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than any thing that existed in the praent Bill Today, however, aa leader of the 
Independents ms language was different He had attached the Anglo-Indian pm. 
What was the head and front of the offence of the Anglo-Indian press towards 
Indian aspirations but that it merely set its faoe against vfolenoe T Otherwise that 
press stood exactly when it stood. Mr. Moon described an hour’s speech as an 
elaborate artificial attempt to manufacture a grievance. Merely because of a mistake 
of the Assembly department the Bill had to be re-introduced this week whereas the 
Bill was actually placed on the first day of the session. It was wrong to suggest 
that the House had not had a full discussion on the Bill. 

* Mr. a 8. Bangs Iyer did not quarrel with any one for the Bill having had to 
be introduced this week because it wee the fault not of the department 
alone bat of everyone in the Aesembly. In this connection Mr. Benge 
I/er regretted the fling at the creation of a separate Assembly department In 
the columns of the Statesman. Sir Abdur Rahim was justified in the criticism of 
the Anglo-Indian press because it was this section of the press which led a campaign 
for such legislation. Non-official Indian members in the Assembly were as much 
opposed to violence as the Anglo-Indian press bat they objected to the Bill because 
it wonld not really touch the terrorists but affect honest pressmen. As Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru said the platform was a more powerful agency than the press. Mr. 
Bangs Iyer appealed to the Government not to misapply the provisions of the Bill 
for it might drive the constitutionalists to the other side of the fence. At the same 
time he warned the Government to be always prepared for repealing or amending 
the Bill. 

Sir Mohamad Yakub supporting the motion said that some restraint to liberty 
was necessary otherwise it became a menace. He was satisfied that an emergency bad 
been created by irresponsible writings in certain sections of the press which had 
given impetus to young men to take to bomb. The Bill would check this eulogy of 
murder. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitrs and Mr. Sant Singh opposed the motion the former wanting the 
Government to deal with the disease and not to play with symptoms. Mr. Sant 
Singh held that the Bill would even suppress freedom of expression and speech. 
While he condemned murder he condemned murder of justice on principles. 

Mr. Anwar al Azim supporting the measure felt that speeches in toe Assembly 
gave encouragement to the press in causing mischief. 

Sir James Greror repudiated the charge that Government had been Irresponsive 
to public demand In modifying the Bill. He said the Government had gone a long 
way to meet the demand in the select committee. They however could not accept any 
change which affected the structure, principle, machinery and the object of the Bill. 
The amendments moved in the House would have in the opinion of the Government 
defeated the object of the Bin and rendered it useless. 

The House divided and the third reading of the bill was passed by 55 votes to £4. 

Other Business 

Sir George Schuster then moved for a supplementary demand of Re. 263,000 towards 
expenditure under the control of the Secretary of State. There were a large number 
of token cute to raise a debate regarding the inadequate representations of certain 
interests st the Round Table Conference, but these were either overruled as having 
already been raised 1 q New Delhi or were not moved except one by Mr. B. N. Misri 
who moved a token cut to protest against the non-representation of Nationalist Mus- 
lims at the Bound Table Conference. 

Sir Mohammed Yakub asked whether Mr. Jinnah and Sir Ali Imam, president of 
the Nationalist Muslim Conference, were not Nationalists and did not agree that the 
absftioe of Dr. Ansari was creating a deadlock. 

Mr. Misra withdrew the motion. The supplementary demand was passed. 

Road Development Fund 

Thereafter Mr. J. A. Shillidy moved a resolution regarding the utilization of the 
Road Development Fund for the ordinary maintenance of Roads by local Govern- 
ments on certain condition b. 

Means. B. Das and Hetheote spoke briefly. Mr. Shillidy gave the assurance 
that loeal Governments would be required to refund the money given out of the 
fund. The resolution was pas s ed . 
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Purchase of Railways 

Sir Charge Rain jf then moved a long resolution embodying the unanimous re- 
oMsmendations of the special committee of the Assembly regarding the purchase of 
the R N. W. and Rohilfchund and Kumaon Railways and regarding the working of 
the Tirhoot Railway and Lucknow Bareilly Railway. A number of speakers from 
the provinces traversed by these Railways took part in the discussion. 

Mr. Baja moved a formal amendment* Sir George Rainy accepted the amend* 
meut aud replying to the debate hoped that the companies concerned would agree to 
an extension of the imriod. As regards the suggestion by Dr. Ziauddin that the 
Finance Member should tw able to find money somehow, no said that tho Finance 
Member was already engaged in those pursuits and hoped that the members would 
help him in the next session over his budget. (Laughter.) The Railway Member how* 
ever added ‘It will not be possible in the course of the present year to raiat 
£12DX>,00d in the London market. 1 

The resolution as amended was passed. 

Compulsory Labour 

Sir Jam** Crerar moved that the draft convention and recommendation* concern- 
ing forced or compulsory labour adopted by the 14th session of the International 
Laoour Conference be uot ratified. 

Sir James Crerar introducing the resolution stated that a strict application 
of this convention would operate destructively upon the beneficent reclamation activities 
in criminal settlements in respect of men, women and children. Their population waa 
nearly 90 f U00 spread over 61 settlements in most of which reclamation work waa 
proceeding rapidly enabling people to become useful citizcLR. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh moving an amendment to ratify the draft convention 
objected to bringing this important question at the fag end of the session. Ha 
pointed out that begat' was being enforced under slender pretexts and wanted 
immediate stoppage of all forced and compulsory labour during the tours of the 
Viceroy and otticr high officials. The Salvation Army under tho guise of htimani* 
tarian work was engaged in proselytizing criminal tribes into Christianity. Finally, 
he appealed to the Government to make modificatious in the Criminal Tribea 
Act iustead of not ratifying the convention. 

Aft«r further discussion on this amendment by Messrs. Das, Ziauddin and 
Sitaraiuarajn, Sir James Crerar replying said that the Government could not accept 
the convention piecemeal. 

Hie amendment was lost. 

Mr. B. Da* moved ‘that while considering that the draft convention on forced 
labour cannot be ratified until Art. 2 theiioi is modified so as to exclude labour 
exacted under the Criminal Tribes Act aud other similar social legislation in force in 
India, this Assembly recommends to the Government of India that they proceed to 
take action on all other provisions contained in the draft convention aud recommen- 
dations as soon as may be practicable.* 

Mr. B. Das objected to the High Commissioner being always the leader of the 
Indiau gioup at the International Labour Conference aud wanted that his advisers 
will be all men of knowledge of Indiun conditions. 

Sir James Crerar accepted the amendment which was carried. 

regulation of hours of work 

Lastly the House discussed the motion of Mr. Shillidy about non-ratification and 
non-acceptance of the draft convention and recommendations of the I4tb session of 
the Iuter- national Labour Conference concerning the regulation of hours of work In 
commercial offices, hotels, theatres, etc. 

ine resolution was adopted. ^ . 

This concluded the business of the session except the Finance Bill for tho eoosi- 
ieration of which the President adjourned the House till Nov. 4 at Delhi. 
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The November Session 


The Assembly met at New Delhi on (ho 4th. November 1931, lor the special session 
which »* the tir»t of its hind to deal with the bupplcminiary 'Finance Bill and the 
first to be held in November. 

Sir George Schuster entered into an elaborate defence of the Government proposals 
while moving for consideration of the Bill. 

As rcgaid* the quant inn whether the Government had reded too much on new 
taxation and too little on retrenchment, the Finance Member referred to the cuts fa 
pay and said though there was a good deal to be said for a graduated scale on the 
fill''* recommended by the main Retrenchment Committee, the figures worked out by 
him of resultant savings so far as concerned the central Government excluding 
railways and army, showed lhar the savings from the adoption of the graduated 
scale would only oe about 102 lakhs as against 128 lakhs from the 10 per cent flat 
cut, with the exception of all pays below R*. 40 per mensem. 

The Finance Member refem d to the sugge stion of the General Purposes Sub- 
Commit tee for the withdrawal of the cosily Lee concessions and said the removal 
of (he concessions would be a discriminatory action of a most unfair kind, as they 
had b <rn granted after full examination of all ciicumstanccs and were designed to 
meet the existing grievances. They were designed, in * filet, to correct inequalities 
between the various classes of officer*, it would be palpable injustice, rcmaiked the 
Finance Member, to make financial stringency an excuse for restoring those in* qualities 
And Government must definitely set their face against any at tioti of this kind. 

Turning to the suggestion of income-lax on leave, salaries and ullowauccH, gir George 
S'hu^tcr thought the removal of this privilege at the picscne moment when the 
Government were putting a severe tax on all officials by a substantial cut iu pay, 
including full leave pay, would not he fair. 

After referring to the effected and proposed economies in expenditure, the Finance 
Member, dealing with the taxation proposals said that they must be regard. d 
essentially u* a whole and he watmd that any attempt to alter it in detail would 
only opcu a way to unending argumeut and destroy the broad purpose of the 
whole plan. 

Mr: B . Das, opposing the motion for the consideration of the Bill, made it dear 
that he or his colleague Mr. Anmnmth l)u:i had no intention to move the bill being 
referred to a select cotnmiUec. The speaker did not wish to refer to the question 
of rctreucUment beyond the siiggi.^iou that the Government in agreement wiih 
no'j-offi- iids should onsent to the tabling • f a motion on thut subject. Mr. Das 
criticised the taxation proposals, specially in regard to salt, machinery and 
ineomc-t tx. and suggested that the Government could find extra revenues by 
enhancing the duty on blue* and bknn>, by buying an excise duty on tea and also 
on miner d products like lubricating oils, ami by equalising the import and excis, 
duty on k-*rosiiK! oil. He ni dn';;in *d bis so. gcsiiou would yield Rs. 300 lakhs. Mr. 
Lbis warned the Government against the consequences of linking the rupee to 
sterling, and said ho a* a nou-udhiai member of the IIouso would repudiate all 
debts incurred through the present currency policy. 

MU xk Shan Naicm Mt that due to the law of diminishing returns the expectations 
of the Government iu the matter of extra n venues from fresh taxation would not 
he rcabsed. He said the clear sLateinont tli >t no fresh taxation would : be under- 
take unless all possible avenues of retrench men t hail been explored, was repudiated 
by the tax&tiou proposals. For, although he greatly appreciated the work of the 

K ublic servants in India, he held thny were mo-u highly paid iu the whole world. 

le urged that the Government should declare ouee for all that they could not 
maintain such high salaries. Mian Shah Nawaz suggested a 10 per cent, cut from 
salaries up to R*. 500 and 15 per «*iit. from those higher than R*. 5U0.H also 
urged that the Lee Coiicesn.ous should -immediately be withdrawn. In regard t*» the 
army the speaker said there was slid ample room for retrenchment. 

jRunwar Raghubir Singh and Mr. QupMuoar Per shad Singh also opposed (he 
bill, the former criticising the etihaiicem *nl of jiosial rates and the proposed abolition 
0 { postal works at Aligarh and tue latter urging that the Government should show 
^iinostucM for retrenchment before they came to the House for extra revenues. 
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Bkai Farmanand said the salaried classes had bcnefittod by the fell m the price* 
•ad they should he taxed and not the producers who were suffering from the 
economic depression. 

Mr. Latch and Navalrai challenged the constitutionaliifs of legislating for J8 
months on financial and taxation matters and piotested against the tax on the poor. 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

5th. NOVEMBER -.—Mr. SfcamnufcHam Chetty spoke first to-day on the Finance 
Bftb He occupied one hour and gave a clear analysis on the financial position. 
While the Finance Member yesterday pleaded for determination that India should 
li?e within her means, Mr. Chetty complained that the Governm<nt since 1837 
had been living beyond this means, lie quoted figures for veers 11127 to 
the current year and said that they were faced with a total d< licit of 19.55 lakhs 
and for the next year also th*y wonld have a deficit. As against this Mr. Chetty 
calculated the total reduction in expenditure in the current year both by retrench* 
ment and cuts in pay of only 90 lakhs and revenue by additional taxation only 8 
crorca and 45 lakhs leaving a deficit of 10.20 crorcs tor the nrxt year. Next year 
the Finance Member expected to raise an aditional revenue of 1&.88 crorcs thereby 
bringing the to'sl additional revenue to 25 crores fo that there might be a surplus 
of 5 crores and 23 lakhs at the end of the next year. 

Mr. Chetty affirmed tbit every Indian was as anxiouB and in fact more anxious 
than fho Britisher to mnintain financial soundness and integrity of India. But if 
still he opposed any item of taxation mid made any proposals for adoption by thn 
Government, it was because the country had reached a stage in the matter of taxed 
burden which was almost the breaking point. There had heen additional taxation 
for three years ending with 1931-32 of no less thnn 51)4 crorcs and hv a curious 
coincidence the military expenditure was exactly that amount. In the circumstances 
it was no wonder tbnt even the European Association. Madras, passed a resolution 
demanding a reduction in the military expenditure. It was a sad commentary that 
when the country was being so h avily taxed the military cx|>cnditure had not been 
reduced even by a single pip. Referring to the proposals of a •<.. ioual taxation Mr. 
Chevy alluded to the import duty of law cotton and additional 10 per cent, 
duty rn machinery both of which ho condemned as imposing a hardship on the 
pg (ctiburist and on the mill industry at a time when both badly required relief. 
Even on the Secretary of States own admission the cry on machinery was an 
alleviating factor in favour of Britain when considered in the light of the increased 
import duty into India on cotton goods. Mr. Chetty further objected to the 
lowering of th* taxable minimum to Rs. 1.000 and suggested the minimum at Ba. 
1,500 and not Rs. 1,000. He al*o opposed the surcharge on salt and said that 
sen imental considerations besides others must be respected. 

He calculated the loss to the Government from his proposals as follows : From 
removal of duty on taw cot»on for the current year, 43 lukhs, for the next year, 
87 lakhs ; from removal of duty on machinery .03 lukhs current, 108 m*xt year j 
restoring the taxable minimum. 38 Inkhs current. 70 next year { removal of 
charge on salt, 21 current, 85 lakhs next year ; keeping postage at the pieeent fate, 
37 lakhs current. 73 next year 

Total 191 lakhs current and 418 lakhs next year. _ __ . . 

To meet this loss Mr. O! ■••ttv « tip pot ted the suggestion of Mr. B. Dm for the 
equidis'iig of the excise and import duty on kerosine and increasing the duty on 
lubricating oil yielding 125 lakhs in the current and next year, asking the military 
department to reduce its expenditure by 166 lakhs and leaving the balance of 318 
lakhs to be covered in two years. 

Mr. Sitarama Earn criticised the military expenditure and suggested economise 
therein by a reduction in the Army and by asking the Home Government lo share 
a part of the expenditure. He urged that the nation-building d<partmenta should 
not be touched in search for economy. He demanded greater than ten centum cuta 
in salaries and criticised the enhanced postal rates. 

Mr. Naoraji Dwnasia aMuded to the memoranda submitted to the Secretary of 
State by the Finance department and claimed that it was for the Government of 
India to adjust its expenditure to the existing sources of revenue as indicated In 
those memoranda and not to pot additional burden which seemed to be permanent. 
The Finance department bad asserted that the speciman budgets enclosed with the 
memoranda had nothing to do with the forthcoming constitutional changes, nor had 
any special cooneetta) with the idea of federation. ‘But we must be pardoned 
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If we amine that: the present proposals are meant not to strain Metal fineness 
from the start whieh would prerent the Indian States from willingly Joining it’ 

Dr. Dalai supported the l>ilL He admitted that the taxation proposals wev* 
drastic which might inrolre misery to the people, bat claimed that they were {noti- 
fied to meet the crisis. He appealed to the people to make sacrifices patiently and 
not to make the situation worse. Dr. Dalai referred to the proposal of the Re- 
trenchment Committee for abolition of the posts of director-general of the Indian 
Medical Services and the public health commissioner with the Government of India 
which he characterised as most retrograde. He welcomed the Government's decision 
not to accept that recommendation and suggested the appointment of a committee of 
experts to devise a scheme of the medical needs of fature Indie. 

Mr. Amarnath Duft declared that be would not give supplies to a Gove rnm ent 
which was so maladministering the country. The faults of Home and other depart- 
ments had been piled upon the devoted head of the Finance Member. If the Finan- 
ce and Home Members had exchanged places, there would have been better 
Government. (Laughter). He did not mind being called an unfair and dishonest 
critic as he would lose hit public life if the Government approved of his work. As 
regards the restoration of financial equilibrnm, he said : •If you want to have the 
luxury of ruling India and pose before the world as the great Moghul, bring soma 
money for the upkeep of the administration instead of robbing the poor people of 
our village.’ 

The Assembly than adjourned. 

Bt\. NOVEMBER Mr. Amarnath Dutt, continuing hit unfinished speech, 
referred to the Hijli incident which he characterised as a concerted homicidal 
attack on unarmed detenus. The army, he said, was professed to be maintained for 
the safety of India from foreign invasion. What would lie the condition if 
some foreign power invaded India f There wonld be a hand-to-hand fight and killing 
on both sides. Hijli was a ease in point where brutal murders worse than those that 
could be committed by invaders were perpetrated. 

Mr. H. P. Mod v criticised the Finance Bill on three grounds. He, firstly, 
objected to budgeting for 18 months. The Finance Member, five months after the 
last budget, found that, the revenue receipts had fallen short by 10 crores. What 
guarantees could there be that the present calculation would not be completely 
upset during the next five months f 

Mr. Mody next referred to army expenditure and held that due to the 18d ratio 
and low prices it wonld have been easy for the Government to* bring it to the 60 erores 
limit some years ago and thereby save at least 25 crores of India’s money. 

Lastly, Mr Mody offered to produce an evenly balanced budget without any 
objectionable features if the Finance Member withdrew the present Finance Bill. 

Sir Hart Singh Gour , leader of the Nationalist Party, asked the Government also 
to realise facts and eschew sentiment. The reality was that the Government 
which was in a minority in this House was overruling the decisions of the majority 
and in spite of repeated efforts, since the reforms began, to reduce the military and 
civil expenditure, they were still at high level. According to the accredited economic 
adviser of tho Simon Commission the military expenditure in India was out of sli 
proportion to the civil expenditure. According to the decision of the Brussels 
Conference the military expenditure should not exceed 20 per cent, of the total 
expenditure but India was unique in retaining it now at 62# per cent of the 
Central Government’s expenditure and 30 per eent. of the total expenditure of both 
the Central and Provincial Governments. And this when India, according to Lord 
Carson, possessed the finest fighting material. The British army in India was on 
Lord Cforson’s own admission bring maintained for Imperial purposes and Sir Hari 
Singh Goar asked the Finance Member to use his good offices to see that a subs- 
tantial portion of expenditure on the British army in India was met from the 
British Government’! exchequer. In this matter Sir Hari Singh Gour asserted that 
several fights had been put up by members of the Delhi Cabinet who were overruled 
by the Moghul at the White Hill, 6.000 miles away. He further thought that in 
this matter the convention laid down by the Joint Parliamentary Committe via., 
(that where the Legislature and the Government agreed there would be no interfer- 
ence) had not been observed. Proceeding, Sir H. 6. Gour took legal objection to 
the Assembly being asked to vote supplies for l8 months at a stretch and warned 
the Assembly thathy agreeing to vote for the Finance Bill they wonld be doing an 
injustice to Urn several retrenchment sub-committees whose ireommeodatioao had not 
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beeo given eflbet to. The Finance Member, i! he wanted the anpport of this Hotter 
must amend the Finance Bill an as to enable him to balance t&e budget only for 
the current year and approach rV Assembly in the normal course in March with 
his proposals in the light of the situation as it might nnfold itself at that time. 

Mr. 7a min Khan held that the Finance Member’s estimates would never be 
realised and would remain only paper calculations as the people had no money 
etlhtT to bny commodities or pay the taxes. Government had asked the landlords to 
be content with tho 1901 land income, but why did uot Government also revert to 
the 1901 level of expenditure and pay its employees at 1901 rales ? The speaker 
held that the 10 per cent cut, minus the income-tax surcharge from the higher salaries 
was too low. With this partial treatment, the Government could not ask others to 
make sacrifices for meeting a national emergency. He urged that Government ser- 
vants should part with sufficient portions of their salaries to haloneu the budget. Hs 
supported the consideration of the Finance Bill, but intimated that he would oppose 
certain specific proposals therein. 

At this stage, Sir George Rainy, leader of the House, intervened and briefly 
reviewed the debate held so far and affirmed that excepting one speaker all others 
bad spoken in favour of the motion recognising the existence of the emergency which 
should be met only by extra taxation. The emergency aro*e from the fact that they 
bad not lie"t able to collect from the taxpayers the money wanted by the last 
March Bill and not ns Mr. Chctiy had argued. He admitted that It was a heavy 
burden they were imposing, but nothing was gained by overstating ns Mr. Mody 
did, when bo said that the people were bring taxed out of existence. Objection had 
tons rail * to bringing the Taxation Bill lor 18 months. But Sir George Rainy 
punted out that oinnwi-e there would be uncertainly and absence of confidence 
and money would not be forthcoming when wanted. (Hear, hear.) Their ratio 
object now mu*t be to convince the world that the Government and the Legislature 
were determined to balance the Budget. A* regards Mr. CbetfyV suggestion fof 
equalling the ex ise and import duty on keros i no, Sir George Rainy thought the 
suggestion worth considering, though he feared unnecessary heat might be created 
thereby. 

Mr. Ramalrishna Reddy, opposing the bill, said the Finance Member followed 
the British example by introducing n budget for two years and yet h« had left out 
the best features of the Rri ? ish budget. In England the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had cut down the expenditure by (JO per cent, increasing the taxation by 40 per cent, 
only. In the case of India, taxation lind been proposed even before Ike roi*orts of 
all the Retrenchment Committees were fully considered. Mr. Reddy urged that 
further avenues of economy should be explored and departments like the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, the Tariff Board and the Railway Rates Committee 
should be abolished. 

Mr. Dudhoria also opposed the bill and said the Finance .Member's proposals 
showed that the Government had not attempted to cut its coat according to the 
cloth. He criticised military expenditure and the enhanced rales of income-tax. 

Mr. Hariraj Sarup would not support the bill as be said the country, among 
other things, did not know the full effrets of the new currency policy of pegging 
the rupee to sterling. The speaker urgnl for a graduated scale of reductions in tbd 
salary and suggested a duty of Rs. 1-8-0 on Swedish matches and one rupee tm 
Indian matches, which he opined would fetch Rs. 240 lakbs to the State coffers. 
He opposed the idea of taxing land incomes, as he said landlords were already 
living cn their capital. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 


Motion For Consideration Passed 

WA NOVEMBER The motion for consideration of the Finance Bill was pssjed 
without a division after ninety minutes' speech by Sir George Schuster. NO 
division was claimed by the unoffiual parti* according to an agreement among 
wmsdves not to oppose the consideration of the Bill. . ... 

This agreement was reached at a meeting of the non-official members of toe 
Assembly when, for purposes of the Finance Bill, Mr. Haji Iamail Khan, Mr. 8* G. 
Mitra and Mr. Hariraj Swamp were elected whip*. Mr. Gayaprasad Singh and Mr. 
BtUrama B»ju were elected Secretaries and a Committee was appointed consisting 
cl Dr. Ziauadiu Ahmed. Mr. Shanmnkhsm Chatty, Mr. Ismail AH Khan and Mr. 
ggood to focus points for supporting or opposing it and to draw up a counter* 
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Sir Abdur Rahim. analysing the situation, felt that the question before the 
House was how much of the budget should be balanced by retrenchment and how 
moeh of it by taxation. With this was interlinked the question of the taxable 
capacity of the people. The speaker said that the taxable limit had already been 
reached, as was proved by the deterioration in Government receipts. The only 
method of balancing the budget was through retrenchment. Speaking as Chairman 
of the General Purposes Retrenchment Advisory Committee, Sir Abdur Rahim said 
that they bad recommended savings to the extent of 131 lakhs in their first 
interim report, while the Government accepted proposals which would effect 
savings of 101 lakhs in their expenditure. 

Sir Abdur Rahim dealt with the various departments separately. He asked why 
the costly offices of the Director General of I.M.S and the Public Health Commie* 
■loner were maintained when these were transferred subjects. Then, again, why not 
ei'her abolish the Central Agricultural Council or give it power over institutes like 
Push t Next, dealing with the Home Department, he said that this department had 
a large secretariat staff of its own, and yet, on various subjects, it had subsidiary 
offices. Thus, there was the public Services Commission, Bureau of Information ana 
the Bureau of Intelligence. Similarly, other departments had subsidiary branches. 
“I have it on the authority of Sir Ross Barker that when five members of the 
Public Service Commission have dealt with any subject it goes to the Home 
Department and is dealt with abinirio Then again, no less than 150 to 200 lakhs 
had been spent during the past ten years on commissions and committees and yet 
the report of every commission or committee was examined afresh. He complained 
that tne Government had not been fair to the Retrenchment Committee reports as 
the retrenchment proposed had not been giver, effeet to in all cases. Thus, for 
instance, they bad found that every inch of ground in India had been surveyed and 
that there was no more work for tne Survey Department. But they were told that 
a new and more accurate method of surveying had been discover*! and for that 
purpose they agreed to permit 14 lakhs to be spent. The Government, however, 
had not accepted it and wished to have a bigger staff. This department was useful 
mainly for the military and was one of those many invisible military items of 
expenditure which were not included in the military budget. 

Sir Abdur Rihim, summing up his review of the Civil Departments, said : “We 
have examined the salaries in all departments and have come to the deliberate 
conclusion that in almost every department the existing salaries from top to bottom 
are fixed on a high scale, and must be substantially reduced.” 

He next dealt with the question of army expenditure and said that besides the 
army budget of 51 crores of rupees, they were spending 253 likhs on the Frontier 
Watch attu Ward, 174 Inkhs ns losses on Military Railways, 80 lakhs on railway 
corioasions for army and there was expenditure on several auxiliary services, kept 
for the army, such as wireless and survey. Thus the total of military expenditure 
really was not 51 crores. but 60 crores, and out of this only four-hslf to five 
crores reduction was propos'd. ‘ We maintain that there is a great scope for 
reduction in the army to balance the budget, and that aiill farther economies can 
be made on the eivil side and that the axe should be applied without hesitation to 
save the taxpayer from bearing any further burdens.” 

Sir Abdur Rahim continuing asked what justification was there for them to 
exempt pensions, paid from the Indian revenues or salaries on leave from inoome 
tax f These would yield over a cro re of revenue. Then, again, the Lee Concessions 
were costing 150 lakhs. They were based on a higher cost of living which had now 
been lowered (some official voices— No, No). 

He then criticised the taxation proposals and concluded : ‘Tour import and export 
figures should tell you that the limit of taxation is reached. The oolv practicable 
coon# is to retrendi our expenditure to the level of yonr revenue. I submit that 
Otherwise the Government is driving the country to desperation. 

After speeches by Mr. Gaya Pershad 8inho, Sir M. Yakub and the reply of Sir 
G. Schuster tho motion for consideration of the Bill was passed. The Assembly 
then adjourned till the 11th. 


Finance Bill Debate 

Jlth. NOVEMBER After announcing that the power to decide whether say 
amendment required, the Governor-General’s sanetpn or not vested entirely in the 
©hair, the President proposed that discussion on the Finance Bill should begin now. 
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Jfr. & C. IBirm thereupon moved that Clause Two be omitted. Be argued 
the! everything to-day was in Jeopardy and the fact that this Bill had been found 
Decenary after eight months showed that legislation lor eighteen months would be 
oat of place. Sir. George Schuster had agreed previously with the House that re- 
trenchment should be tried first Had this beeu done? He demanded that reports 
of all retrenchment sub-committees be placed before the Assembly for detailed 
discussion with a view to examining which part of retrenchment had been accepted 
and which not Only then could they approach the House with proposals for 
taxation. 

He gave the instance of graduated cut proposal sanctioned by the Retrenchment 
Committee with dissent under the Chairmanship of Sir. Gorge Schuster and yet 
owing to pressure from above and below Sir. George had yielded to ten per oeut 
cut. Mr. Mitra added that when Sir George Schuster had argued that the Lee 
concessions had become part of the pay, why had then these been included for the 
purpose of calculating even a ten per cent cut in the pay. Mr. Mitra referred next 
to tne lower pay being excluded from the cut and aaid that members of the 
Retrenchment committees agreed to this being kept between forty and sixty merely 
in the interest of people who received low wage*. But now that cut had beeu applied to 
lower employees iu Railways and Posts and Telegraphs. They discovered that the 
Government agreement of exempting Rs. 40 •alary was merely to save the polioe 
•alary from the cut and not to relieve the poor of injury from the axe. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed said that unless the effect of high taxation waa known it 
should not be extended. Why should the Govern meat be afraid of the next ses- 
sion of the Assembly unless they wished to take advantage of the absence of mem- 
bers iu London. 

Mr. Azh&rali said that the budget had proved that the Prime Minister’s asauranoe 
for financial assistance had put the country in a fool’s paradise. He could noe 
understand why the Government should make provision for eighteen months when 
Eugland had not departed from the normal twelve months procedure. 

Mr. Jog complained that the Govern mi nt were not playing the game. 

Mr. Harbans tvngh also charged the Government with unfairness. 

Mr. Eldott said that the House had agreed ihat iu the interests of India tha 
Government should have a balanced budget and, therefore, the remedy provided by 
“Donor Hchustcr” should be accepted. 

Mr. Lalchand Naval rai considered it unreasonable to overlook the question of 
legality of legislating for 18 months merely because it was an emergency budget. 
He himaelf thought it was premature to bring forward a Bill tenable for 16 
months. 

Mr. G. 8. Ranga Iyer quoted from the resolutions of the Madras European 
Association to the effect that deficit should be mainly met by retrenchment nnd re- 
marked that Mr. Brooke Elliott had changed hia front after coming to Delhi. 

Mr. Brooke Elliott informed Mr. Iyer that hia change of position was doe to 
Government having agreed to make retrenchments. 

Mr. Arthur Moore, leader of the European group, naked . the Opposition parties 
to realise that this was an emergency budget and thought that they would be teqted 
their atiiudc on this budget just in the same manner aa England waa tested recently. 
This was the time and this was the opportunity to show to the world that M we ire 
a nation in the making.” 

12th. NOVEMBER t— The Assembly met to-day to oontinue the discussion on Mr. 
Mitra’a amendment. Mr. Anklosaria opposing the motion characterised 
the contention that the financial proposals were premature and absurd when iht 
House had admitted that the country was in the midst of a crisis. The effect of • 
huge deficit in March next would be disastrous on trade and industry of ,lhe countrya 
loe speaker welcomed the import duty on* raw cotton but criticised the enhanced. 
iuc6me-tax and urged that proposals regarding income-tax might be postponed till 
other avenues to achieve stability were folly explored. 

Mr. Barbilas Sarda referred to the appeal for facing facta and said that one 
fact was that India of honey and gold. had been reduced to abject poverty whereas 
a large section of the population did not know the luxury of two meals a day. Tha 
ftouae was for balancing the budget, the wgy to which waa through retrenchment 
and not by additional taxation. He did not agree that the ten per eent . eut .JD 
“gher salaries meant the equality of sacrifices. 
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Mr. Skagatram fStri said that whan the history el the downfall of the British Empire 
in India will be written people might know that the Finance Member was in fall sym- 
pathy with the traders and cuttivstors of India but his alter helplessness prevented him 
from doing good to this country. The Finance Bill bad one good feature. It enabl- 
ed the ssembers to pose as multi-millionaires. Otherwise the whole thing wee a" very 
expensive farce. The proposal of the Finance Member was that he wanted money to 
ran a very expensive household. Tbeir reply was that they bad no money bat they 
eoald meet half way if the Finsnos Member bed pat his boose in order. 

In regard to the contention that the credit of the country was at stake, Mr. 
Fgri said that the choice was between death and insolvency. It was far better to 
tell the truth tbsn to suffer agony and misery. He criticised the army expenditure 
end said that redaction in its expenditure was urged in the interests of financial 
stringency. Government had no fear of external invasion. He added ironically that 
th<*re could be no danger of internal revolution as long as amicable relatione between 
Hindus and Mussalmunt existed in India. 

Dr. Ziauddin asked the Govern ment to wait till the recommendations of the 
Retrenchment Committees were fully carried out. The House did not know what 
would be the world financial position next March and therefore it was unwise to 
budget for eighteen months. Ho complained that the Government had not given the 
nqn-officials a chance to discuss fresh avenues of taxation pointing out that the 
index numbers bad a definite relation with the taxation. The Government should wait 
till March to see what commodities had reached the taxable limit. He deprecated 
the attempt to regulate the stability of the currency and criticised the additional 
tax on salt. 

; 8ir Qtorge Schuster , replying to the debate, pointed out that the total retrench- 
ments effleted in a full year represented the substantial amount of aeven and half 
erorea which included cuts in pay to the extent of two and a quarter crorcs. The 
second print the Finance Member emphasised was that the Government would be 
failing in its duty and misleading the House, if in estimating for tbe next financial 
year they included any contribution from Railway Receipts to General Revenues. 
Any margin of surplus would not be sufficient to enable the Government to alter the 
present financial programme. 

Answering Mr. 8. 0. Mitr the Finance Member analysed the figures of the 
British Budget and maints. that the British Government had actually made 

genuine economies to the extent of five per ernt in its budget whereas in India 
they were making no has than sixteen and a half per cent, and tint this sixteen and 
a half per cent represented ninety per cent of economics suggested by the Retrench- 
ment Committees as against the 03 per ceut agreed to by the Government of 
recommendations of the Inchcape Committee. This result was achieved by the 
Government which consisted of experts inviting politicians belonging to Opposition 
parties in the Legislature unlike as in Britten where the politicians in the Govern- 
ment invited the assistance of experts. Though tbty adopted this inverted procedure 
it had yielded extronely satisfactory and expeditious results. 

Proceeding the Finance Member said that a good deal of uncertainty prevailed 
regarding the future. Firstly, they did not know what sort of a monsoon would 
prevail. Secondly, they did not know what constitution would come into being. No 
doubt, India could take advantage of the Premier’s assurance of Britain’s financial 
holp to India but. Sir George affirmed, amidst cheers of the Government and European 
benches, that India had no right to look to Britain for help when she had not the 
courage to take measures to balance the Budget and put her own house i r . order. 

A good deal hsdlieen talked as regards the legal position in re* . ft of the 
Finance Bill being tenable for. eighteen months. But Sir George asserted there was 
nothing for him to answer because no case bad really been made out against such 
a procedure and further stated that he had every right to bring a Finance Bill 
even once a month, if necessary. If the Bill was limited to six months then the 
effect of it on revenues would be disastrous indeed. For instance, tbe people would 
not purchase salt and would use existing stock. So also would be the position vs- 
gardmg Customs. To add to ibis uncertainty there was the uncertainty of constitu- 
tional future. They, however, could not allow any snch uncertainties to deflect their 
determination to secure the budgetary stability. Any other course would only mean 
deceiving themselves with the feeling of optimism which Government did not share. 

, lha House divided and rejected Me. & C. Mitxa’s amendment to f the del e tio n 
of Utrne Two by M votes to 
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Singh moved an amendment in Gboae Three for fcha delation of Ilia 
» eottoo. He held tint the duty would not give protection to Indian 
- — . quoting from the Fiscal. Obmmimion Report mi that raw produce 
not be ta n e d . After several epeeehee the House adjourned. 


mk. NOVEMBER*— Sir Hari Siagh Goar, leader of the Nationalist* speaking 
first today emphaaned that thia duty was an indirect benefit to Lfitiashiie and 
to the extant of 12# per cent It was a handicap to the development of c ot t on 
mmmkcUam In India. And this handicap waa to continue for 18 months* 

Sir George Schuster interrupted asking on what authority he «akt that this duty 
would not be kept after Man* 81, 1988? 1 

Sir Bari Singh Gostr Ah, now the eat fa out of the bag and any one who 

Sir Charge Schuster interrupted stating : T was calling attention to the distinc- 
tion bet we en the customs duty which normally is not voted every year and the 
income-tax which is voted every year/ 

Sir Bari Singh Gour Does the Finance Member aay that the emergency 
budget with all its proposals of taxation avowedly for 18 months in going to be 
pfrpgtnated f 

Iben waa no answer. 

Proceeding, Sir H. S. Goar explained the estimated growth of cotton of several 
varieties this year ha many provinces and affirmed that there was bound to be a 
shortage. It was thia time which was chosen by the Finance Member to impose this 
handicap to the Indian cotton manufacture and Sir H. & Gour feared that the duty 
waa bound to extinguish the growing cotton industry. 

Hoji Abdulla Haroon supported the duty and informed the House that an im- 
provement in the cultivation of long staple cotton had been achieved in Sind and the 
Punjab during recent years. 

Mr. Ramkrishna Reddg, speaking as a representative of the agriculturist, urged 
that the salvation of the country lay in the development of agriculture alongside 
with industries. Viewed from that standpoint the duty should be opposed. 

Mr. Bhagairam Puri by quoting figures from the Central Cotton Committee’s report 
showed to the House that the assertions made by Mr. Anklesaria yesterday were not. 
founded on facts. He pointed out that, in order that India could compete with the 
foreign manufacturer in producting finer cloth, it was essential to import long staple 
cotton which India could not produce to-day. The duty would, therefore, injure the 
mill industry and also the Indian settlers in East Africa without giving any appre- 
ciable benefit to the Indian cultivate. 

8tr George Schuster , replying to the debate, confessed that the Government case 
stood solidly on the need for revenue but one of the secondary effects was the help 
to the agriculturists in India. It was true there was a difference of opinion between 
8if George Rainy and Mr. Shanmukham Chetty regarding the effect of thia 
duty on long staple cotton, for whereas the latter thought that it meant a rise in the 
price by 5 per cent, the former thought it was 3 per cent. Even taking it was 5 
per cent, it only meant a very small proportion of the output of Indian mills. There 
was no extra burden upon that portion of the product which was made with Indian 
cotton. The cotton mill industry had during recent years obtained the advantages 
of rise in the import duty on textiles. No aoubt Bombay was very important but 
Bombay was not the whole of India. The millowners went on producing more and 
more even though they said that they were working at a loss. 

But the Finance Member affirmed that India was the only manufacturing country 
which was enjoying any sort of prosperity in the textile world. Would Mr. Mody 
r a duty on raw cotton ? (No answer.) The conclusion was obvious. Anyway 
ulturista also need some protection. Mr. Shanmukham Chetty stated yesterday 
-j there was no appreciable quantity of long staple cotton produced in India and, 
UMtefove, the millowners in India must import from Uganda and other countries. 
The Finance Member quoted figures to show that the average of five years, 1985-80 
was a total production of 2,24,000 bales of long staple cotton in India. Sir George 
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Bchuater also quoted figures to show that the premium on lone staple cotton had 
improved by lb. 20 and that it waa Imsioly because of the ioercasea import duty. 
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This was tone evidence that the Import doty bed been 
power in Indin. 

The amendment of Mr. Bhnpst Bingfa against the duty n 
00 notes amidst cheers from the official and European benches. 

Duty On Machines? 

Nr. Hariraj Barup moved an amendment for the deletion of the i 

on machinery from the bill. He held that the duty would retard the 

program of the country and would ultimately affect the agricultural development. 

Sir Charge 8ehuster f replying to the debate, said the last few years’ moord of the 
Government in giving protetion to industries should dearly show that the charge of 
crushing Indian industries was unfounded. He was perfectly prepared to say that 
when the revenue position of the Government improved, the duty on machinery would 
be among the very first which the Government would take off. He wanted the house 
to review the buqget m a whole and they would find that the Government had 
given dud consideration to every aspect of the case and had taken into account the 
national feeling in framing the financial proposal. The correct position might 
have been to levy a countervailing excise duty whenever any customs duty was im- 
posed. This the Government had not done on account of the national feeling on the 
suMect Members bad urged that the Government should have equalised the excise 
and import duty on kerosene oil. They should take into account that oil companies 
had to import consumable machinery to a large extent. Under the proposal before 
the house the Burma Oil Co. alone would be taxed to the extent of Kb. 13,00,000 a 
year. He again reminded the house that the budget was an emergency measure 
and the effect of the amendment would be a loss of Rs. 1,55,00,000 to the Govern- 
ment in the next eighteen months. 

The house divided and the amendment was adopted by 53 votes to 52. 

An Amendment Withdrawn 

Mr. ftftanuna Raju moved an amendment that in part 1 of schedule I to the 
bill amendment No. 4 be omitted. This amendment No. 4 in the bill was in item 
No. 27A. For the figures Re. 1-4 in the last column the words Re. 1 shall be 
substituted*. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju was allowed to move the amendment which he did; but with- 
drew it after Bir George Rainy explained the circumstances under which the duty 
ought to be reduced from 1-4 tol. The House then adjourned. 

14th. NOVEMBER The House to-day solved the legal tangle over yesterday's 
vole, omitting the clause which proposed to take machinery off the free list of 
tariff sch edule. 

The proceedings were initiated with the adoption, without a discussion, of the 
following motion by Sir George Rainy : “In part one of schedule one to the Bill, 
altar amendment 9, the following be inserted : In item 46-D, for figure 5 the figure 
8 be substituted.” 

The President then called upon Mr. Hariraj Bwsrup. Mr. Ramkrishna Reddi and 
Mr. B. Das to move the amendments omitting the clause for the imposition of a ten 
per oent duty on machinery. None of the three members were in their seats. 

Mr. Ghetty thereupon raised a point of order that., the House having yesterday 
declined to take machinery off the free list, these amendments were out of order and 
it was not necessary to move tliy n. 

The President declared that, though the House had recorded its wish in the matter 
yesterday, yet the clause for imposing a ten per cent duty on machinery was a part 
of the Bill and must bo taken off by consequential amendment 

Mr. Ghetty : Then I suggest that the Government should move the consequential 


Bir George Rainy ; I suggest that the rules of the House be waved to enable Mr. 
Ghetty to move the amendment (Laughter). 

The rules were then waived and Mr. Ghetty moved the amendment 

Geozge Rainy said : The House is being seriously embarrassed by purely for- 
tuitous droumiuneee. The Government had considered their position aa regards 
this amendment and their decision was that it would not be consistent with what 
was desirable and proper in the regulation of the proceedings of the House.that they 
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„ j any attempt at thia stage or ia this form to ask ilia Hooae to reveisa 

the daaieioQ it had arrived yesterday. (Applause) 

The amendment was thereupon treated as consequential and pa seed, so that the 
Assembly’* tote against the import duty on machinery stands for the moment. 

The House then passed the schedule as amended. 

iNCONtflSTBXT PROPOSAL 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved for the deletion of clause four from the Bill. His 
reasons were that the proposal to levy a surcharge was not consistent with a 10 nor 
cant out in the salaries. He would withdraw his amendment if a uniform cut of 25 
per cent were effected in all salaries for he held that the surcharge should be equal 
to the cuts. Proceeding, he said that salaries below a certain limit had bean 
exempted from the cut. In the same way, some commodities should be exempted, 
while a surcharge of three, five and ten per cent should be levied on others according 
to the capacity of the commodities to boar the tax. 

After Sir George Schuster had explained the attitude of the Government in regard 
to the surcharge tne amendment was rejected by the House. 


Surcharge on Salt 

Hr. George Morgan moved the deletion of the provision which inolnded a sur- 
charge on the Salt (additional import duty) Act of 1931. He pointed out that the sur- 
charge would upset the calculations on which the previous Act was based in determining 
a fair selling price of foreign salt. 

Sir George Schuster said that this was a case which proved the contention he 
had made on a previous motion and he assured the House that if thia point had struck 
them before they would not have included the salt additional import duty Act in 
this Bill. He said that if the amendment were passed then the Government would 
have to refund about thirty thousand rupees collected so far under surcharge, 
thereby causing trouble and complication. 

This was agreed to and the amendment was withdrawn with the unanimous 
consent of the House. 

Exemption of Tax on Nuts. 

Mr. De’Souza moved an amendment for the exemption of Cashew kernels from the 
additional import duty. 

The Finance Member promised to institute a fuller enquiry. He admitted that 
there was a prima facia ease for not instituting this extra duty. He further agreed 
that, by imposing the duty, they might be damaging a purely Indian Industry.. If. 
u a result of the enquiry proposed, the Government found executive action necessary 
in the desired direction, they would remit a portion of the duty under section 23 of 
the Sea Customs Act. 

Mir. De’Souza withdrew the amendment. 


Printing Paper 

Mr. A Das moved an amendment against surcharge of twenty-five per cent, on 
prmtiag paper. He said mat in the interest of the publishers and printers it was 
not fair to impose this surcharge on a commodity, which was already heavily taxed. 
He suggested that if Govern meut could uot meet the loss they could impose a duty 
en imported wood pulp. 

Sir George Rainy informed that the Tariff Board bad submitted its report on 
this question only ten days ago,, and in ordinary coarse the recommendstions of the 
Board would be considered in the winter session when the whole matter could be 
thoroughly discussed. But, for the time being. Government could not make any dis- 
Unction in respect of printing paper. 

Mr. A. Das withdrew the amendment. 


Tax on Salt 

The next question discussed was the surcharge on salt. Mr. Lalchand Navairai gave 
an elaborate history of the question of the Salt Act Set/agraha last year and the 
oqnaequent employment of additional police force, which involved expenditure. Even 
with the lessons of that episode Government had not stopped short of imposing a 
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surcharge on an article, which waa neee nar y lor the people. He quoted from the 
views of the Secretaries of State lor India and also from the Premier Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in support of his contention that this “oppressive” additional tax should 
be removed. The House then adjourned till the 16th. 


161*. NOVEMBER :— Tha House re-assembling to-day, Mr. S. C. Mitra enquired of 
the Government at the outset whether in view or their acceptance of Mr. Morgan 1 * 
amendment of Nov. 14 they were prepared to exempt salt from a levy surcharge 
of 26 per cent. 

Sir George Schuster explained that Mr. Morgana amendment related to apeoial 
duty impoaea on foreign salt in March last This duty was imposed lor the 
definite purpose of regulating the price of foreign salt at Be. 6-6 per cwt. If this 
duty was subjected to 25 per cent surcharge, the protection grauted to salt would 
be much greater than recommended by the Tanff Board. There could, therefore, 
be no justification for exempting excite duty from the surcharge. 

Mr. Mitra.— The idea underlying the special duty oo salt was to stabilise the 
price of foreign salt io India and give protection to manufacturers of Indian salt. 
If foreign salt was not subject to surcharge, but the Indian salt was, the parity 
of prices between the two would be distorted and the surcharge on excise duty 
having been raised, the prices of Indian salt, the extent of protection to Indian salt, 
woukf be reduced. 

Sir George Schuster, intervening, further explained that the Government levied 
customs duty on all the salt imported by sea in India, while there was a specific 
duty on foreign salt. By statute the amount of import duty was determined by 
wmm duty. The House by accepting Clause 4 of the Rli had already agreed to 
26 per cent. surcharge on import duty on salt. If now by accepting the amendment 
the Hotse did not impose surcharge on excise duty it would create technical diffi- 
cidties which might affect the import duty also. 


Sir George Schuster said the discussion on the subject had been Short, probably 
because the arguments were well known. He said the consumption of salt had 
grown steadily and past experience had not shown that variation in duty had not 
led to a change in the consumption figures. Mr. Mitra had said that whenever there 
was need for taxation the Government ran to the poor man’s income. ‘If we do 
that in proper proportion, I do not know to what can my hon. friend object ? 
We have until this moment refrained from touching the salt duty. We feel that 
the salt tax can be rdlied upon to predate money, that it should be regarded as a 
sort of ultimate reserve in the hands of the Government. Friends, imagine any 
occasion on which the justification for having some recourse to your ultimate reserve 
would be strong than it ia to-day. You class in India 3.15 out of 360 million men 
ns poor men and if a poor man is not to be taxed, then you would be limiting the 
powers of the Government to deal with the financial emergencies. We must regard 
this salt tax surcharge as most reliable in the whole of our financial plan. The 
private individual would under the surcharge pay one anna per annum her head. 
This tax has been imposed for two months. Wc nave not seen any great popular 


feeling ggaiast it. The extra burden has not been unduly increased by the dealers, 
and to the Government it ia the soundest part of its proposals.' 

The motion of Mr. Lalchand NavaJnu was then voted and rejected by 48 to 


66 votes. 


Enhanced Postal Rates 


Mr, Sitaram Raju then moved the omission of Clause 6. 

Mr. fiitaram Raiu, moving the amendment against enhanced postal rates, referred 
to the object laid down by the Government 60 years ago, when the postal depart- 
ment was started, that it shoold be considered as a public utility department and 
not as a commercial concern for revenue. Originally, the rates were quarter-anna 
and half-anna for post card and envelope respectively and when they were raised in 
1222 to half-aona and one-anoa there was an enormous fall in postal traffic. He 
pointed out the inconsistency io the increased rates of only 25 per cent on envelope 
which was largely used by rich people and businessmen and 50 per cent on post 
card which was only a means of communication between the poor people in distant 
places. The speaker forma* a considerable fall in postal traffic if the increase was 
made and averred that people would more freely carry letters through buses which 
touched numerous villages than through post offices. 
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Sir Jbftpfc Bkore said the postal deficit was Rs. 181 lakhi. which alter account- 
ing lor adjustments. was Rs. 132 lakhs. Of this. Be. 60 lakhs covered retrench- 
ment, which was the maximum they could carry out immediately. A deficit of Be. 
72 lakhi must be covered. The two alternatives wore, firstly, to increase the postal 
rates and, secondly, to meet it from the general revenue. The second alternative 
meant that those who used the postal facuiffcss wished topass on the burden to 
other shoulders, t Applause.) Continuing, he assured the House that the Govern- 
ment's policy was of treating the post office as a public utility service and that 
when there was a surplus it would be used to extend the facilities to rural areas, 
but if money was not given they would be postponing these facilities, on whieh the 
Assembly had been so keen, to the Greek calends. As for the cost on the popula- 
tion, 53o millon post cards were used a year which gave three post card per head of 
the edult population and meant an extra three pice per head pear annum. If, however, 
SO million only used post cards, then the cost per head of the adult population was 
three-fourths of a pice per month. That was not much. What the Government was 
asking for was that the cost of the service must l»e paid. The postal service was 
open for use on a voluntary basis, and poople could limit their correspondence to 
their needs. He said that foreign postage was also increased by 25 per coot so that 
a letter would now cost two and a half annas instead of two. 

Comparing the position iu India with the other countries of the world, 6ir Joseph 
said that Belgium and Japan alone would be having cheaper postage than India 
would have under the new rates, but then Jajwu hardly covered the distance of an 
Indiftn province, while Belgium charged an iiniia and two pies for covering less 
than the area of a district in the Madras presidency. ‘We carry letters from Cape 
Comorin to Peshawar. In this sub- continent, distance is a great element to he 
considered, and we claim purs to t>o the cheapest postal service in the world.' 
(Applause.) 

Mr. B&ju’s motion was then put to the vote and carried bv 03 votes against 46. 

The House then adjourned. 

So Tax os ix>wj:h Inoomk 

17th. NOVEMBER :—3fr. Harbilae Sarrla moved an amendment to-day lor the 
deletion of clause seven of the Finance Bill relating to the lowering of the incidence 
of income tax. He held that the proposal would act very harshly on the lower 
and middle classes and drive petty shop-keepers to bankruptcy. The Income Tax 
Act, be said, was very unsatisfactory ns, unlike English law.it did not provide for 
judicial appeals. 

Mr. H. P. Mody supported Mr. tarda'* amendment. He felt great sympathy 
for the middle and lower middle classes who had to keep up the staudard of living 
and had uot received much benefit from the drop in prices. Their case, indeed, 
was absolutely pitiable. When the Finance Member mentionod the higher percentage 
of taxes borne By the British and Japanese he forgot the much higher income per 
head in those countries. 

Mr. H. C. Desangn said that a national emergency had been caused by world 
factors and he had given the Government his vote to get over it. “But when you 
come to taxing the poor people with an income of B«. 84 a month I stop there. 
(Applause). In England the minimum taxable income for a married man is £380. 
In England you have something of a human touch. You think of the man, his 
wife and child. But here you are wanting in humsn touch. (Hear, hear). Let’s be 
human when we are dealing with the masses. I admit that the Government must 
live, but the individual must also exit. Then yon arc having a cut of 10 per cent. 
A man drawing two hundred rupees will have 9 per cent, but one drawing four 
thousand only 6 per cent. Why this differentiation ? Why cannot your ail-Indii 
services, who are well paid, allow a 10 per cent cut without any deduction? In nc 
country in the world where a cut is applied is income-tax or surcharge included. 
(Applause) There is no breach of contract. When you got the Lee Concessions, 
wliKh gave you more than yon expected a as not there a breach of contract? (Then, 
again, do you realize that, by lowering the income-tax. you are giving wide powers 
to your income-tax machinery to nse them, probably excessively? My plea is let 
those that have more pay more. (Applause). 

r drr. J. N. Aygarwal congratulated Mr. Desangcs and said that the lowering 
oi the income-tax would be a deadly blow to the poorer families, three hundred 
thousand of whom would be roped in. He reminded the Government that in 
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Eogtaid relief was given for the fomily and even the dependents, and relief for 
*i?^ ai *V bae** 1 ? 1, JJ* income-tax limit waa£250 and for a family 
mao £350. If that was the limit in England, why lower it in India? 

Dr. AT Soioo supported the amendment on behalf of the Iudian Ohristain 
community. He said that the members of his community were poor and were 
' SSS??' *i5 D,n ^ i?? P®* month. The economie depression and the 

ru £f*J u< * a ^ r ® ft ?y ^./hem hArd and this additional burden would 
deprive them of the necessities of life, lower their standard of living and aocentnate 
trade depression. The speaker feared that there will be a great deal of evasion of 
and he appealed to the European members to lend their snpport in the 
interests of the well-being and contentment of their employees. Mr. De'Sousa 
appealed to the Government to give the tax some human touch if they were 
unwilling to aceept the amendment. In any case he wanted the Finance Member 
«Lf B f U u l “ e ® ou i? that, when the financial situation cased, this tax would be the 
first to be taken oft and the additional staff required for the Income Tax Department 
would be recruited from those thrown out of employment on account of retrench- 
ment. He warned the Government that the once-contented and loyal Christian 
community bad already begun to take to politics and measures like the one before the 
House might drive its members to take to revolutionary activities. He suggested an 
export duty on manure to balance the deficit. 


Jfr. VTallytnUak supported the amendment and said that too frequent changes 
in the Income Tax Act wna leading to a great deal of dislocation and misery 
amongst the people. The proposal would affect harshly petty shop-keepers ana 
specially bus-owners. r 

Sir George Sctmetcr, replying *o the debate, said that though the vote of the 
House did not always reflect judgment based on convincing speeches, he would 
seriously attempt to convince the Assembly of the justice of the Government’s case. 
He asked the House to view the lowering of the income tax level in proportion and 
m its setting. This was no new innovation. In 1860 income tax was levied on in- 
comes of not less than Rs. 200 per annum. The minimum exemption limit was 
ines increased to five hundred. Gradually it was increased to oue thousand and 
the income tax on incomes of that level was only finally remitted in 1919. Remission 
then was undoubtedly a proper measure because the country conld not afford it. 
The prices were very high after the War and Rs. 1000 then certainly did not 
represent what it represented before the War. Bat since then there had been an 
extraordinary fall in the cost of the main necessaries of life. As Mr. Yamin Khan 

had said, the price of agricnihiral prodm ts Jhas gone back to the 1903 level. The 

whole basis of the country's income, on which the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments had to rely for taxation, was dependent on agricultural 
, Th f y » therefore, had recourse again to the standards of txation applied in 
1903. In those days Rs. 1000 was considered a fair limit. There was, therefore, 
norhing outrageous in the proposition that Rs. 1000 in India represented a fair 
limit for this direct form of taxation. He emphasised that the Government expected 
to get something like nineteen crores ont of incomes above two thousand rupees, 
whereas they sought to get something like seventy lakhs from incomes below two 
thousand rupees. Thus they weTc not overburdening those income tax payers who 
earned between one thousand and two thousand. A cultivator had to pay tax on 
his income in the form of land tax, however low it was. There was no low limit 
there. Why should thero be a low limit of exemption for men who made money 
not by cultivation but in keeping small shops or driving a motor car? 

If 1 ? Finance Member then held that the Government proposal was justified on 
financial grounds. He said that it broadened the basis of taxation and there was 
some public advantage derived in imposing direct taxation on this class of people, 
because they would take a direct interest in the economy of public administration. 
P® J*- : • J W0Q k* *** roy friends opposite to consider the responsibility that may 
he thetrs in future of considering the interests as members of tne public, resting as 
they may. under some danger that popular governments may give way to popular 
clamours for popular forms of expenditure. I would ask them to consider 
whether it will not be of advantage to the country that there will be a large class 
of this kind that directly feels in the form of direct taxation the result of any form 
of public expenditure. These are not mere debating. They are serious arguments 
which have influenced us in coming forward with what we kuew would be a very 
unpopular measure. 
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The amendment wee carried by 65 against 44 votes. 

Amendment Against Increasing Bate 

Mr. Lalekand Navalrai moved an amendment for the omission of olause eight 
of the Finance Bill which provided that rates of income-tax and super-tax now in 
Ante should be increased by 12 centum in the Financial year of 1932-33. He 
disputed the claim that the proposal would hit only the rich people, for, he main, 
tamed, there were hardly any rich people left in the country. He also 
eritidasd the provision which would give retrospective effect to the assessment of 
income tax. 

Mr. Tbit (Burma) said that if he did not criticise the provisions of the clause it 
was only because bis group were anxious to help the Government to balanoe the 
budget at a time of grave national emergency. He, however, severely criticised the 
evasions of the income tax which he asserted had assumed alarming proportions of 
seven crores a year. There was therefore the urgent necessity of combating this 
organised evasion of the income tax and he had no hesitation in saying that he 
would reserve to himself the right of refusing taxation proposals next March, if he 
was not convinced that the situation had improved. He urged that if there was 
need, the Government should amend the rules, regulations and laws of the land and 
even the personnel of the Income Tax Department in order to eradicate the evil. 
He suggested the Government to take necessary powers so that every assessee would 
presenting certified and audited accounts to the income tax officer ; secondly that 
any one who failed to keep or produce accounts be penalised by yearly doubling 
his tax, till he kept or produced his account ; thirdly, income tax authorities should 
stamp and seal the account books which without such marks would not be held ad- 
missible by the courts and fourthly, the law should be amended to punish the 
offenders with rigorous imprisonment and threo times the existing rate of fines. 

Mr. Puri : In the case of a big firm whom would you like to be imprisoned ? 

Mr. Tait : The directors. 

Sir H. S. Gour : If the directors arc away, will you imprison the manager ? 

Mr. Tait quoted an instance where a person was fined Rs. 60 which was half 
of what the Government would have lost, if the case had not been detected. 

Finally, he pleaded that as in the past, the Government should by notification 

S ’ve exemption to incomes on which tax had been already paid, but which under 
le Act are liable to re-asscssmcnt. 

Sir Hart Singh Gour felt that the last speech of Sir George Schuster gave indi- 
cations that the policy of the Government was to broaden the basis of taxation. He, 
however, was of opinion that the income tax was already sufficiently high and should 
not be further enhanced. He criticised the rule-making provisions for a Central 
Board of Revenue incorporated in the clause and said that it was a most novel 
proposal in an already antiquated piece of legislation. He also felt that the Govern- 
ment should not have attempted to alter the Income Tax Act. when the trend of 
proceedings of the Round Table Conference showed that income tax might be a 
provincial subject. 

Ur. Arthur Moore , leader of the European group, said that his community was 
the most hit under the present scheme of taxation. He explained bow from morning 
till night everything he touched was a taxed article. The only thing which be 
<»joyed free was the plethora of speeches in the Assembly (laughter). The only 
Jhmg which the Finance Member does not tax is sleep. This was the lot of a 
European who now found it difficult to live in this country. No wonder be often 
felt as if he was a lamb for slaughter. If in spite of this the European group 
? ?t«d with the Government on this question it was solely because they were con- 
vinced that there was in India a national emergency and they were not prepared 
ss some of their Indian colleagues to be told that they nad failed on this occasion. 

Ur. Amamath Butt said that there was no evasion of the income tax on the 
P**t of professionalists like lawyers etc. In fact some lawyers paid more to the 
Uovernment in the form of income tax in the hope that they could maintain res- 
pectability before their clients and get more revenue. He opined that income 
Dcl0 ^fon thousand rupees should not be .taxed, but on the present occasion he 
***ted that the surtax should be half of whAt the Government imposed. 

** was in the first instance for no increase in the income tax ana the 
supertax. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 
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18th. NOVEMBER :-8ir Abd*r Rahim Mid the entire Indira public 
opinion wm against the scheme of tasntion and even Anglo-Indian opinion 
did not support it s yet the British group of members in the House 
had been always rains into the Government lobby. He said that under the 
Government of India Act they were not called to support the Government, 
if the Government was always in the right there wonld be no need lor the Assembly 
They (the non-officials) were there to criticise the Government and guide it in the 
fight of public opinion. (Applause.) The British elected group always voting with 
the Government was destroying the spirit of the Reforms Act. The income-tax 
proposals wonld rain all trade and business rad he warned the landlords rad 
agriculturists that it would be their turn next The next course was for the Govern- 
ment to retrench. He challenged the view that India’s credit was at stake. There 
would have been no loss to India’s credit if the Finance Member had waited till 
the end of February before coming up with his budget proposals. That would have 
enabled them all to put forward a retrenchment plan sufficiently all-embracing to 
covet the entire deficit. He concluded : ’The stand we have taken up is that there 
should be no further taxation and to that we stick. 1 

Mr. Elliot said on this occasion their little family did not see eye to eye together 
and he for one would support the amendment. His chief contention was that by 
taxing those already taxed the Government was breaking them or driving them to 
methods of evasion. On the other hand, they contended that if only the Government 
checked the gross and wholesale evasions of Income-tax there would be no need for 
further burden on those who paid income-tax at present. He sard that retrospective 
legislation might be desirable in cases where indemnity is necessary but to apply a 
tax retrospectively was vicious and wrong in principle. 

Mr. Dumtuia held that the supplementary budget had not even the redeeming 
feature! of the curate* egg. which waa good at leaat in parts. He held that the 
Congress agitation was due to starvation and unemployment in the country, and the 
present budget wouldgive an impetus for a no-tax campaign when Mathatma Gandhi 
returned to India. He doubted if there was any precedent where such a heavy 
additional taxation was imposed in the interests of national emergency by an anti- 
national Government almost on the verge of bankruptcy. Mr. Dumasia said that 
if only the Government gave them control over the army, they would produce a 
balanced budget. He appealed to the Government to stay their hands from further 
taxation. 

Sir George Schuster said that with the exception of Mr. Elliot’s speech the rest 
had no relevance to the particular iaaue before the House. He asked the House to 
compare the position in India with that in England. In England, a person having 
an income of Rs. 16,000 year was required to pay a tax of £145 before the emergency 
budget and £194 after the emergency budget, which increased the tax by 33 per cent, 
as against 25 per cent proposed in India. This waa much higher than the proposal 
in India, where a person with an income of Rs. 16,000 would pay £ 125 as income-tax. 
Sir George Schuster asked whether a 10 per cent tax on income was high in facing 
a national emergency. 

As regards the obiection to retrospective effect, this was undoubtedly an object- 
ionable feature of the Governments proposals, but he repudiated the suggestion 
they were asking for retrospective taxation. They were merely asking for a 25 per 
cent increase for the remaining half year, but in order to meet the leral provisions 
of the income-tax law they were spreading it over a year at the rate of 12 per eeot. 
‘What we are doing ia exactly what the British Government have decided to do, sod 
the jpritish Government cannot be accused of taking a dishonourable action/ 

Mr. Elliot.— 1 did not say it was dishonourable. I said it was a wrong action. 

The Finance Member next ref e rred to the improvement In trade conditions and 
the favourable rupee exchange, and remarked The result has been partly practiced 
by the knowledge that the world rat, by the announcement of our programme, that 
we in India are going to tackle the situation and introduce budgetary balance.' 

The Finance Member repudiated the reflectionc east on the income-tax administra- 
tion. He said:— The Finance and Income-tax departments are almost entirely 
staffed by Indians. I era My that in my experience of working in di ffere n t parts 
of the world I have never come sotom a more devoted rad honest service that in 
uxy own department rad the income-tax staff working throughout the country. (Ap- 
ptauseO I entirety refine to believe that the standard of admlhietration in the income- 
tax department is lower than the standard of administration throughout tbs Govern- 
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j service 2a India, and I m a in ta in the standard of Goraummit service in India 

stands comparison with that of any country in the world.’ (Applause.) 

Sir George Schuster, referring the charge of evasions, said that a most thoromdi 
sad searching examination would be made bat public opinion was a considerable 
factor in this respect There were evasions of income-tax in all countries, and even 
la England, which had sach a Jong history of working of the income-tax, 
re substantial and were at one time estimated to amount to £10 to i 


to £20 

per annum. One of the testa was that they should judge the relative figures regar- 
ding income-tax receipts between limited companies and the smaller income-tax 
payers who ran small businesses. A comparison between thus two showed that 
there was a larger percentage of increase in the assessment of the smaller business 
concerns than the larger limited companies. 

Sir George Schuster next referred to Mr. Anklesaria’s challenge that no country 
with a favourable balance of trade had been, or need be, worried about the budge- 
tary balance. He said the balance of trade was not merely to be judged by the 
visible exports or imports, which were in favour of India, but by payments for 
external debts. Thus, in Britain, though trade was unfavourable, Britain, having 
lent enormous sums to the outride world, had a favourable balance and was yet 
resorting to budgetary balance. 

He had been told by Mr. Anklesaria : “If you cannot immediately reduce your 
expenditure go to yonr banker and find accommodation.’' But what if the banker 
refused to accommodate them until theyimt their house In order ? ‘We are now 
suffering from the results of 1921-22, when India borrowed to meet her deficits. 
Those maturing loans are giving us trouble. You cannot repeat that again, and if 
yon do, you will be leaving a legacy which will lead to the ruin of the country.* 

The motion of Mr. Navalrai for the deletion of the clause relating to surcharge 
on income-tax and supper-tax was then put to the vote and defeated by 52 
votes to 56. 

SCRCHARGKABLE lK(X)ME8 

Kunwar Raghubir Singh moved an amendment for the exemption of income 
below Rs. 10,000 from the additional levy of surcharge. 

Sir George Schuster explained that tne effect of the amendment would be a loos 
to the Government of Rs. 35 lakhs in the current year and Rs. 65 lakhs in the next 
year. Ho said that for the present income-tax had been levied on a graduated scale 
from top lo bottom and the surcharge did not disturb this scheme of things. The 
amendment he felt, would create difficulties and disturb this arrangement. Sir George 
Schuster submitted that at n time of national crisis the proposed tax was not too 
heavy a burden for anybody. 

Tne amendment was pressed to a division and rejected by' 49 votes to 15 votes. 

Rule-Making Powers 

Mr. Amaranth Dutt moved the deletion of sub-clause (2) of clause 8 relating to 
the rule-making powers sought to be given to the Central Board of Revenue. He 
said the Finance Member did not himself go to collect money but he sent income- 
tax assessors to collect money for the Government. He, therefore, strongly objected 
to the provision for additional powers for such men. 

8ir George Schuster, winding up the debate, stated that the provisiou iu reality 
was in the interests of the assesaecs for an equitable levy of the tax. He assured the 
House that the Central Board of Reveoue would bo directed to act under the bill 
in a reasonable and equitable manner. He told tho House that the rules proposed to 
be introduced under the bill were still in their draft form and any suggestions on 
behalf of non-officials would be giveu due consideration. 

The motion was rejected and clause 8 was adopted by 55 votes to 45. 

18 Month Period 


Harbilaa Banda moved the deletion of clause 9, which proposed additional 
>tax and supertax for the next financial year. He said that the crushing our- 
— i of taxation would cripple the small industries and all other financial undertaking 
*»d that the effects of this taxation on the social life of the country would also 
oe oad. 
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lP*h. NOVEMBER Mr. Lalchaod Navalrai held the House was not convinced 
that there was a national emergency and should provide ail the money demanded 
by the Finance Member. 

Mr. Wa! (ayatollah complained that unlike the cuts iu salaries no provision had 
been made in the bill for fixing the additional taxation to a period of emergency. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub, supporting the Government, appealed to the Honse to show 
a sense of responsibility when the question of responsibility at the eentre was being 
discussed in London. He felt the real remedy lay in regulating the system of ana 
registration of money-lenders. 

Mf. Misra criticised the administration of the Income-tax department. 

8ir Hari Singh Gour raised the constitutional issue of 13 months' budget and 
•aid that the House did not know the extent to which Government expenditure 
would amount and, therefore, could not be expected to vote for additional revenuea. 

Dr. Ziauddin complained that the Government did not wish to axe the Lee aud 
other concessions and yet they were asking the House to vote for additional revenues. 

Sir George Schuster said the key to the Government position was national 
cmeigency. He pointed out that the House had already accepted the principle of 
extending the provisions of the Finance Bill to 1932-33. as also of levying a sur- 
charge on income and supertaxes and voting for the amendment would mean going 
back on those decisions. He also stated that the crux of the problem lav iu bring- 
ing about budgetary equilibrium and show t* the world that they were determined 
to achieve it. The amendment would mean not showing that fairness. 

The Honse rejected the amendment by 53 votes to 59. 

Surcharge ox Income-Tax 

Kunwar Raghubir Singh moved that the surcharge on income-tax during the next 
financial year should ouly be on incomes of over Rs. 10.000. He made no speech 
nor did Mr. Ramkrishmi Reddi who seconded the amendment. 

Sir George Schuster formally opposed on behalf of the Government. The amend- 
ment was carried by 63 against 48 votes. The remaining clauses in the bill were 
then adopted. 

Sir George Schuster, when called upon by the Chair to move the third reading 
said : Tn view of the fact that substantial amendments have beeu passed in the 
measure as introduced by the Government I would, on behalf of the Government, 
ask you to give us time to consider the position. 

Sir George Rainy suggested that it would be possible to explain the Government’* 
position tomorrow afternoon. The President accordingly adjourned the House. 

Finance Bill Thrown out— Viceroy's Recom. Rejected 

20th . NOVEMBER The President read the Governor-General's message 
recommending for the accceptance of the amendments which will restore the position 
contemplated when the Finance Bill was introduced. His Excellency emphasised that 
it was essential in the interests of the country, particularly, for the protection of 
financial stability, that revenue and expenditure should be balanced until the end of 
the next financial year. Heuce he could not Allow the deficiency of four crores 
caused by the Assembly rejection. Certain clauses remain uncovered. 

The recommended bill was laid on the table. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, the leader of the Opposition, said that the least that the 
Nationalists could do was to entirely dissociate themselves from further progress of 
the bill as they were unable to lend assistance for placing on the Statute Book the 
bill as recommended. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, on behalf of the Independents, declared that it was impossible 
to defy public opinion. It was Government which had driven the unofficials to a 
position io which they could not take effective part in the discussion of the Bill 

Wheo the bill was taken into consideration, the Finance Member moving for the 
acceptance of the amendments, Sir Hari Singh Gour, 3ir Abdur Rahim aud Mr. 
Yamin Khan left their seats and went into the lobbies followed by their respective 
followers, the only exceptions being the Raja of Kollengode, Mr. C. 8. Ranga Iyer 
and Mr. Das. So the first amendment was carried by 43 votes to 8. All the other 
amendments restoring the other rejected clauses were passed without division. 

When, however, the FSnanoe Member moved the third reeding of the Bill ail the 
Opposition members walked in and joined in voting down the measure by 63 votes 
upuaflt48 amidst loud cheers of the non-officials, The House, then, adjourned $im 
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PRESIDENT RAJA SAHEB OF SANTOSH 


The autumn session of the Bengal Legislative Council ouened in Calcutta on the 
20th. July 1931, the hon. the Raja Sahib of S an tosh presiding. Mis Excellency the 
Governor was present. Sir A. K. Ghuznnvi was welcomed by the President on hie 
return from Mecca and other holy places. 

Replying to a question whether any instance bad been brought to the notice of 
the Government in which Congressmen in Bengal had failed to carry out the terms 
of the Settlement arrived at between Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi, the Home Member 
said it did not conduce to the satisfactory carrying out of the settlement to give 
publicity to such details nt this time. 

Bengal Ministers and R. T. C. 

In the absence of Mr. B. C. Ch&tterjee, Mr. S. M. Boss moved a resolution 
claiming adequate representation for Bengal on the Round Table Conference and on 
the Federal Structure Sub-Committee in view of the importance of the province. 

Speaking during the debate, the Home Member, Mr. \V. D. R. Prentice, assured 
the House that the proceedings would be forwarded to the Government of India 
for action. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Moiuen, former Commissioner of Chittagong Division, who 
was sworn in to-day. said that it was unfortunate that Bengal which had made 
considerable sacrifices during the last half century in the cause of the struggle for 
self-government had been relegated to a back sent when the goal wss about to 
be reached. He failed to understand why the United Provinces and Bombay should 
be given the task of handling the communal problem which would be more profita- 
bly done by Bengal if there were more men to represent the province on the 
Conference. 

Sir Lancelot Travers, leader of the Europcon group, also supported the motion, 
which w as adopted. 

21st. JULY:— In the afternoon to-day a motion for the adjournment of the busi- 
ness of the House to discuss the execution of Dincsh Chandra Gupta, the murderer 
of Lt. Col. X. S. Simpson was disallowed by the President. 

Official Bills 

Official business was transacted in the Council to-dA,v. Two bills were placed on 
the statute book, the third was referred to a .Select Committee and the fourth circula- 
ted for eliciting public opinion. 

Mr. Bijou Prasad Singh Roy. Minister for Local Self-Government, was in 
charge of afl the bills. 

Ths Bengal Mining Settlements ( Amendment ) Bill of 1931 passed by the House, 
provided that, instead of a mine the owner of the mine itself should be liable for 
payments of its contribution to the Government. Secondly, it Invested the Mining 
Board at Asansol with the power to frame bye-laws, subject to the approval of the 
local Government. 

Ths Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) Bill of 1931 was next adopted. 

Taxation on Motor Vehicles 

The House referred the Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Bill (1931) to a Select Com- 
Butte* The bill followed closely on the lines of that passed in Bihar aod Orissa, and 
provided for the taxation of motor vehicles, and for expenditure on roads of the 
Proceeds. The bill superseded the existing powers of the Calcutta Corporation to tax 
row vehicles, and in return provided for payment by the local Government to Oor- 
P°roaon of an annual sum of four lakhs, based on the receipts of the taxation of 
jrotor vehicles by the Corporation during 1929-30, as the first charge on receipts 
from the taxation under the bill 
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Control of Opium Smoking 


Hie House decided to eiiculete the Bengal Opium Smoking Bill of 1031 which 
provided for the control of the practice of smoking prepared from opium. The 
intention of the Government in introducing the bill in its present from, was to cany 
oat the obligation of the Government of India under the terms of the First Geneva 
Opium Convention of 1925 to suppress smoking of opium as speedily as possible. 
With this end In view, it was sought to register persons already addicted to opium 
smoking in Bengal ana to permit such persons only to indulge in the practice. Any 
persons other than such registered smokers indulging in the practice, would render 
themselves liable to orosecution and nunishment. 

Ren Bahadur Dr, Baridhone Dutt and Sir Xilratan Sircar advocated the total 
suppression of the evil as in the opinion of the latter registering the voice meant its 
recognition and toleration. 

The Minister, iu reply, pointed out that persons addicted to the vice were mostly 
Chinese, who were foreigners, and so they had got to handle these people very 
delicately and to a certain extent respect their habits. 

Mr. Dutt informed the House that he had received a letter from the Chinese 
Consul urging him to use his influence to see that the evil was totally supp r essed. 

The Council then adjourned till the 23rd. 

Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill 


23rd . JULY The question whether the State should be a partner in industry was 
raised by the European group in the Council to-day in connection with the considera- 
tion of the Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill 1931. introduced by the Minister, 
Mr. Fanoqui. Among other forms of state aid, the Bill provided a clause that the 
state could invest money in industry by taking shares and debentures in it. 

Mr. C . C. Cooper, on behalf of the European group, moved the clause as his 
party wanted to avoid the danger of the possibility of the Government being pressed 
to invest money in industrial undertakings. In fact, they were opposed to state- 
partnership in industry. 

Mr. Weston , director of industries, pointed out that Bihar and Orissa, Madras 
and Mysore had this clause, and this was not a startling innovation. Moreover, in 
progressive countries the Governments took an active part in industry, while the 
Governments at home, both past and present, had given state aid to industries. 

Dr. N. C. Sen- Gupta cited the case of T&t&s, who were receiving state aid and 
maintained that a state aid was absolutely necessary in order to attract private capital. 

Sir IF, L . Tracers remarked that they were in favour of starting new industries 
in Bengal. What they wanted was that state assistance should not be given by 
taking shares and debentures. In their opinion, a loan was a for more suitable way 
of giving assistance. 

Mr. Cooper’s amendment to delete the clause was lost by 70 votes to 37. A few 
other amendments were put but lost. 

The Jute Restriction Bill 


By 61 votes to 18, the Council rejected the motion of Dr. X. C. Bsn 
Gupta to refer the Bengal Jute Bill of 1931 to a select committee. The British Group 
ana the Moslem Group combined with the Government in opposing the reference of 
the motion with the result that, the Bill was ‘‘killed”. 

The object of the Bill was to secure the regulation of the total area of land 
cultivated with jute through the agency of union boards according to the direction 
of a central board to be set up for the purpose. 

The Minister-in-charge opposed the motion as, in his opinion, the Bill was imprac- 
ticable. He further snggeata! the intensive propaganda in rural areas for the pur- 
pose. JT he Minster asm the mover to wait, as the Government of India had taken 
up the question of settiog up a Central Committee, which would be charged with 
the duty of looking after the interests of the jnte industry from the field to the 
factory. 

Bengal State Aid to Industries bill 


24th. JULY The Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill, 1931, intended to obtain 
statutory powers to enable state aid to be given for the purpose of encouraging cottage 
industries, wee passed by the Council to-day. 
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Mr. B. N. OzMritt, on briulf of the Gorernment, pointed onMhet the poUey ot 
the Government in tide respect was exactly the same as that outlined in the reeolu- 
tion. Accordingly, he asked the mover to withdraw the resolntion. The resolation 
wu however put to vote and carried without a division. 

Mmr resolutions which were moved , one asking lor an agricultural loan, another 
••king that the sale of charas beprohihted at once in Bengal, were eventually with- 
drawn on the assurance of the Hon’ble Member in charge to look into the matters 
sympathetically. The Council then adjourned. 

Motion for President's Removal 

SOth. JULY In accordance with the wishes of the leaders of the various 
groups, the President refused to admit a short-notice motion of 
Mr. Jalaluddin Hatketny , to remove the Hoii’ble Raja 8ir Manmathanath Ray 
Chowdhury from the office of President of the House becanse of “his unjust, unfair 
and arbitrary conduct in the discharge of his duties, his failure to hold the balance 
even between the different members of the House, and his discourtesy and arrogance 
towards the members of the House.*’ 

Under the rules, ten days’ clear notice was required, and the President asked 
the House to give him a mandate whether he should exercise his discretion and 
admit this short notice motion. 

The Leader of the House, the Hon’ble Mr. A. Mart, followed by the leaders 
of the Hindi, Mahomedan and European groups requested the Chair to refuse to 
admit the motion, stating that they were surprised to hear the adjectives in the 
motion and dissociated themselves entirely from the mover. 

In these circumstances, the President ordered that the motion be not 
admitted. 

Xajjasudra Reservation 

Slat. JULY : — In the Council to-day. a non-official resolution asking the Govern- 
ment to reserve twenty per cent of the appointments in all the provincial services for 
candidates from the Xamasudra and other backward communities, was withdrawn on 
the assurance of the Home Member that the Government recognised the very natursl 
desire of the communities to have a larger share in appointments and the desirabi- 
lity of satiafying the desire ns far as possible. 

Jute Crop Forecasts 

A resolution requesting the Government to discontinue the practice of issuing 
an annual forecast of the jute crop, both preliminary and final, was withdrawn on 
the assurance of the Minister- in-cnarge, who maintained that the Government fore- 
easts were correct for all practical purposes, and repudiated the allegation that they 
were published only in the interest of traders. 

Daring the question time, Minister K. 0 . M. Faroqut stated that the change 
of date of the final forecast of jute from the fourth wee* of September to the first 
week of September was made at the instance of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
in order to shorten the interim period between the preliminary and final forecast 
during whieh grumbling operations on the price of jute took place. He added that 
the Government proposed to publish a forecast earlier henceforward. 

Grant for Bengal Police 

3rd. AUGUST The Council carried to-day, by 75 votes to 20, the motion of 
the Home Member, the Ron'ble Mr. W. D. JR. Prcntica , for the grant of Rs. 5,15,000 
for the current financial year to meet the extra costs of bringing the police force 
upto the present minimum requirements. 

A non-official motion to reduce the amount by Rs. 5, *4,099 was defeated. 

*1116 increase in crimes, the increase in widespresd terrorism and the decline 
in the influence of the police, as a result of the civil disobedience movement’ , were 
the three main grounds upon which the Home Member based his demand for the 
police. The general unscttlement caused by the civil disobedience movement, be 
observed, hod opened new recruiting grounds for the apostles of violence. 

The Home Member referred to the speeches and writings continually stressing 
that the Agreement was a “truce” and not a ‘-peace” also urging the people 
to organise and prepare themselves for a “fiercer and more bitter fight” then the 
past one. It would be useless, he commented, for the Government to disregard men 
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«mte and wished lor them not to seek precautions II the warnings beetle 

t hict 

Explaining the demand in detail, the Home Member said that owing to temriet 
activity, precautionary measures had been taken in the peat to meet the 
involving not only recruitment, from time to tim* of additional temporary staff lor 
guards on oAeee and buildinga, but alto the mobiliaine of part ol the esieting 
ceeervee on similar duties. An increase in the Centra) ana MstHet Intelligence 
Brandies had also been found necessary. The situation had shown no sine of 
improvement aa regards revolutionary movements. In' Calcutta, the Home Member 
sail the activities of the terrorist party had rendered it essential for them to taka 
special protective measures snd 45 sergeants and 49 armed police had boon token 
far the purpose from the existing strength. 

The condition of Beugai, observed the Home Member, was thoroughly bed. 
Without talking politics, he added, the present situation was partially duo to 
economic conditions, snd it wm sad to notice that, owing to this many bhadralog 
youths took part in some of these crimes including dacoities. He was sure steady 
employment would be one of the most potent factors to get rid of this real danger 
to the community, but unfortunately there was little chance of steady employment 
lor the bhadralog youth, who having nothing to do, committed outrages, it wm a 
disgrace to Bengal and. menace to the State. To meet the situation, be concluded, 
the Government agreed to put forward the demand and, they were satisfied, that, 
they would not be discharging their responsibility if, for the sake of ceonomyr 
they refused So provide the Inspcctor-Oeuerai of Police with the forces uecessary. 

Now-official memlxrs urged the Government to consider the desirability of 
retrenehment in the administration of the country, while confronted with * 
situation like the one described by the Home Member. The members, howevew 
geneiahy agreed that the amount should be voted. 

Mr. Abdul Rtuew, on the other hand, charged the Government with neglect of 
dnty hmnmch s » they had allowed incitement to crime to go on from all sides, 
and had not taken any steps to deal with such instigators. 

The H o m e Member, replying to the debate, assured the House that ns soon as 
things returned to normal, the whole matter would be reconsidered. From the 
Government’s point of view, he was perfectly convinced that the lapse of the 
Press Ordinance had a very bad effect in Bengal, but there was now no law to 
deal with the situation except by undertaking prosecution in cases where they were 
sure of the magnitude of the offence committed. 

Grant for Famine Relief 

4th. AUGUST:— The Couucil sanctioned to-day Rs. 1)0,000 for famine relief hi 
1901-1992, and assented to a supplementary demand for six lakhs for loans under the 
Land Improvement and Agriculturists Loans Act. 

Censure Motion on President 

The Council decided to expunge from its records all proceedings relating to the 
motion tabled by Mr. Hashemy on the 30tb July, to remove the Ron’ble Raja Sir 
Maumatba Nath Roy ChaudbuTy from the office of the President of the House. 

On the motion of the Finance Member, the Council was then prorogued. 



HIE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


PRESIDENT -SIR AU HAHMED KHAN DEHLAV1 


The second se s s i o n of the Bombay Legislative OoaaoH commenced at Poona on 
tat 2m My 1931 with President Sir Ai Uakmed Khan Dehlavi in the chair. 

Bombay I&bioatiob Bill. 

The Bret item of official bueineeo taken up was the Bombay Irrigation Bill 
lor second reading which had held forth promise of considerable interest in view 
of the walk-oat of Bind members from the meeting of the Select Committee on 
that Bill 

The expectation was realised tor, as soon as Sir O . B. Pradkan, the Finance 
Member presented the report of the Select Committee, Mr. A. N. Survey one of the 
members of the Select Committee rose to a point of order. Abiding to him the 
Select Committe committed an irregularity in at mueh at the scope of the Bill had 
been altered at well as extended by oustiog of the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts 
in respect of all matters relating to the alignment and construction of water 
courses. The point was debated at some length and after hearing the Finance 
Member’s reply to the effect that there was no alteration but on the other bend 
the Bill was made more dear by the Select Committee the President upheld that 
the action of the Select Committee did not in fact alter or extend the scope of 
the Bill. 

After some more discussions on the same and other points of orders which also 
were not upheld, it was decided to postpone the further consideration of the Bill till 
the next day. 

Bombay Local Boabd Act 

On postponement of the Irrigation Bill Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister of Local 
Self-Government introduced a Bill to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act , 1923. 
The main provisions of the Bill related to the Police Patch, who under the present 
law were disqualified from becoming members of the Local Boards. The Bill pro- 
posed to make the Patels eligible to be members of Local Boards. 

There was some opposition to this. A number of non-official members indoding 
Boo Bahadur Chitale and Bao Bahodur Kale did not appreciate the idea of Police 
Patels, who are paid officials of the Government, to be on the Local Boards. Even- 
tually, the Bill passed sll the three readings with a slight amendment to Clause 4. 


reeding 


Ambbdiho Diet. Police Act. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. Thomas , Home Member, next moved the first 
of the Bill No. 16 of 1930, a Bill to amend the District Police Act 1930. 

The Home Member explained briefly the purpose of the Bill, which mainly 
affected Section 42 of the Police Act. 8ection 42 (1) of the Bombay District Police 
Act 1800 has been interpreted by the High Court of Bombay in Emperor v. Datta- 
tcaya Laxman Sarpotdar to mean that it is necessary for Magistrate of the District 
or the Magistrate of First Class issuing order under that section to be present in 
the town or village to which the order applies or in the neighbourhood thereof at 
the time when he issues the order. Circumstances, however, often arise which make 
it impracticable for the District Magistrate to be promt in person in or near the 
several towns and villages to which It may be necessary to apply the prohibitory 
order under Section 42. The amendment is intended to dispense with that condition 
of befbg promt in ease of District Magistrate when he issues the older. The con- 
dition will remain in the case of the Magistrate of First Class. Magistrate of the 
Second Claaa, specially empowered in this Dehalf, may also issue such prohil 
orders. The Billwitii some discussion passed all the three readings, 
then adjourned. _ 

Bombay Ibbigatioh Bill 

gilt, j vL7 miU tun CsswmI um Urvuij the Finance 
that the Bombay Irrigation BIO, as amended by the select 


be read for the 
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Miron Mokammi Shah moved an amendment that the Bill be recommitted to 
the select committee in order to enable the select oommittee members to inspect the 
mu affected far the Bill and then submit the report. 

After come discussion a motion for closure was put and lost 

Then the general discussion continued. The members from 8ind mainly took 
part emphasising that legislation at the point of the bayonet was inadvisable and 
mealed for due consideration of the circumstances in which the people of Sind 
would be placed if the Bill, as amended, waa passed. 

The House then proceeded with non-official amendments, and the discussion on 
those had not finished when the Council rose for the day. 

Dastardly Attack on Bombay Governor 

22nd. JULlx — The Council met this afternoon at 2 in an atmosphere of excite- 
ment about the news heard of the dastardly attack made by a college student on the 
life of the Governor of Bombay when he had been on a visit to Fergusson College 
this noon. The President referred in feeling terms to the incident. 

The Council then proceeded with the further discussion of amendments on 
the second reading of the Irrigation Bill as amended by the select committee. 

At the stroke of 3, the Governor, as if nothing had happened, arrived smilingly 
at the Council hall, at the entrance of which he was received and applauded by the 
members, both official and non-official. His Excellency sat in the Governor's gallery 
watching the Council proceedings. Opportunity was then taken by the leader of the 
House to call for three cheers to His Excellency for his miraculous escape, which was 
heartily responded to by the whole House. 

After the tea interval, Rao Bahadur KaU moved the following resolution and 
about two dozen members, including the President, associated themselves with the 
spirit of the resolution:— 

‘This Council, having heard of the dastardly attack on the life of Sir Ernest 
Hotson, the Governor, this morning at Fergusson College, expresses its profound 
abhorrence at this occurrence and strongly condemns such cowardly action on the 
part of the assailant. It further warmly congratulates the Governor on his providen- 
tial escape and admires his courage, coolness and presence of mind on the 
occasion.' 

The House then resumed the discussiou on the amendments to the Irrigation 
Bill till 7 p. m., when the Council adjourned. 

23rd. JULY :—Tho Council discussed to-day the Irrigation Bill clause by 
clause. 

The Sind members vehemently opposed all the provisions relating to the cost of 
construction of new watercourses. They claimed that occupied lands cultivated between 
1911 and 1932 which, accordiug to them were not to be benefitted by the barrage, 
must be exempted from cost. 

The member for Snkkur. speaking on an amendment, gave expression to the fears 
entertained by the Sind Zamindars, that the barrage was bound to be a total failure 
hi no distant time. 

Mr. a S. C. Harrison, Chief Engineer, Lloyd Barrage, observed that 72 lakhs of 
serai of land were going to be cultivated by the barrage. 

The bill was still under discussion, when the House rose. 
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Winding the debate the Leader of the House said that the object before the Bound 
Table Conference was the framing of a constitution for India and for that brains 
were wanted snd not beads. If the report of the proceedings were sent they would 
be ridiculed. Labour snd other interests were well represented snd he asked the 
Hones not to press the motion as well as the amendments. 

.The non -official members pressed for a division. Poll was taken with the result 
that the original motion with an amendment was carried. 31 for and SO against. 
The Government did not take part iu voting. The Council adjourned till the 27th. 


Discussion on Irrigation Bill 

27th . JULY:— The Council resumed to-day discussion, clause by clause, on the 
second reading of the Irrigation Bili. There was a debate for the whole of the 

‘ h< 

Ih 




29th. JULY :— After six days' discussion; the Sind .members opposing clause 
after clause, the second reading of the Irrigation Bill was pasaed in the Council 
to-day without much change as it emerged from tlie select committee. The common 
complflint of the Sind members was that they were left alone by the presidency. 
The Finance Member in his final reply pointed out that the rectangulation and 
sub-reel angulation, which according to the Bind members, was an afterthought, was 
intended for a scientific alignment of the water courses and not for assessing land 
revenue. At a matter of compromise the Government would bear one-third of the 
charges and the rest the zemindars should bear for the benefits accruing therefrom. 
The consideration of the third reading was postponed for the next day. 

After passing three Government Bills , purely of provincial interest, and after the 
Finance Member introduced a Bill to provide for the regulation ami control of 
truneactions in cotton in Bombay, the House rose for the day. 


30th. JULY .— By GO votes to 13 the Council passed the Irrigation Bill to-day. 


Cotton Control Bill 

The Government Beuehes found to-dny strong opposition to the Cotton 
Control Bill, which the Finance Member introduced yesterday. Those who opposed 
the measnrea mainly took the line that the En*t ludia Cotton Association consisted 
of 18 capitalist members and that unity of control meant monopoly in the hands of 
buyers and sellers as against cotton growers. The Bill, they held, was an attempt 
to control cotton by the Govern men t under the pretext of association in the interest 
of Liverpool or Bombay. Though all were against speculation, it was found by 
experience that any amount of legislation could not prevent it. Once the Bill was 
passed, the local Council would not have any voice in the framing of bye-laws or 
articles of assoemtien which vested with the Goveriior-in-Conueil as the fins! 
authority. 

The Ffnanoe Member made it clear tbat except the principle of the Bill, which 
was unity of control, all defects could be remedied iu the Select Committee. 

Members were discussing the amendments on the first reading, when the Council 
adjourned. 

SUL JULY i— The Council began to-day's official business by passing three 
supplementary grants. Also a Bill further to amend the Bombay Dietriet 
Municipal Act , of 1901, and the Bombay Municipal Bor ought Act of 1925 was 
dusted with little opposition. At the end of the day the discussion on the Cotton 
Transactions Bill was resumed, and the members supporting the measure stressed 
the need of control of woild commodity prices, which were liable to fluctuations 
owing to speculation and world trade conditions over which they had no cootroL 
The overhauling of the East India Cotton Association was also suggested no that 
other associations might Join it. 


Iff. AUGUST :—I%t TKakor Sahib of Kertcada opposing the Bill observed that 
the measure wot not in the Interest of the agriculturists, but was trough* to protest 
the millowners end traders who were hit hard owing to speculation. 
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Major Jonee painted out that the Bill was not brought forward with a view to 
degreasing the market in the interest of the exporters, as was made out by the 

Jfr. Burns quoted an instance in which ready cotton worth rupees one wore and 
three quarters was concerned. There was gambling to the tune of 17 erores. That 
alone, he said, Justified the necessity of Govern men t control over cotton 

Jfr. Ehukho pleaded for 40 per cent, representation on the East India Cotton 
Association for the growers. The Council, at this stage, adjourned till the 3rd. 

Sri. AUGUST i — By 41 to 44 rotes, the Government sustained a defeat in the 
Council to-day over a non -official amendment to the Cotton Transaction Bill on the 
first reading. The amendment passed was in effect a negation of the nrinoiple 
involved in the Bill inasmuch as it extended the control to more than one 
association. The Finance Member thought that the amendment negatived his 
0Q1, which he subsequently withdrew. 

Interim Report of Retrenchment Committee 

The House then went on to discuss a non-official resolution on the ad interim 
report of the Government Retrenchment Committee. Various suggestions re gardlng 
reductions in Government salaries were under discussion when the House rose for 
the day. 

4th. AUGUST :— 1 The Council spent the whole of to-day in having s full dress 
debate on cuts proposed in the ad interim report of the retrenchment oommittoe and 
suggesting ways and means for permanent cuts. Member after member began to hint 
that the time bad come when definite steps should be taken regarding the salaries of 
the Indian Civil Service. There was a cry of economy all over the world. One member 
suggested : 'Retrenchment must begin from the top. Any proposal regarding re- 
trenchment which has not begun from the top would be strongly resented. The 
genera* complaint was that under the plea o! retrenchment, primary education was 
neglected and sacrificed for the sake of the top-heavy administration. 

During the later stage the President suggested that if the Government members 
who had at first no idea of taking part in the debate would join in the discussion 
they could enlighten the House on many points about which some members were 
labouring under a misapprehension. 

The discussion was not over when the House rose for the day. 

5th. AUGUST :— After two days' discussion, on the recommendations of the 
interim report of the Retrenchment Committee, the non-official resolution was 
eventually withdrawn on the assurance of the leader of the House that the 
Government would bear in mind all the suggestions and methods proposed by the 
several members in respect of cuts. However he pointed out that cuts in the 
salaries of the all-India services were beyond the province of the local Council or 
eveo of the Government of Bombav unless the Government of India Act was 
changed. 

Another resolution moved by a Sind member to appoint contractors to supply 
foodstuffs to officials on tour on payment of bills and to punish officers receiving 
lapo (illegal gratification levied by tapadars in Sind) met the same fate. The Revenue 
Member assured the House that they would accept the latter but not the first part 
of the resolution, namely, the appointment of contractors on the ground that it was 
oot a sound business proposition. 

. A third resolution to prevent beggaiy in the presidency in general and in the 
city in particular was being discussed when the Council adjourned. 

Non-official Resolutions 

5th AUGUST -*— When the Council met to-day, the member from Surat wanted to 
rove an adjournment of the House In banning a religious meeting to celebrate the 
rophet’s day' in Surat as he was not satisfied with the Home Member’s statement 
00 the subject yesterday. But as only 24 members stood up in support of the 
rouon, leave was not granted by the President. 
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Non+flMal resolutions were then disposed of. The first resolution to appoint a 
committee for the prevention of beggary was lost 

The second to consider and report after taking evidence as to how the financial 
aspect of irrigation works in the Deccan could be improved, having regard to tfaa 
fact that the present return on the amount of Rs. 10 crores which waa sunk in 
their construction was even less than one per cent., and to suggest ways and means 
to improve the same was accepted by the Government 

, Similarly, the third resolution to give effect to the recommendations of the States' 
Committee, appointed to inquire into the various disabilities of the depressed classes 
and the aboriginal tribes of the presidency, was also accepted by the Government 

7th • AUGUST resolutions were debated and disposed of to-day. The first one 

recommended the stoppage of the block system in the Deccan canal areas and the levy 
of water cess according to the crops grown by the cultivators irrigating the land. The 
second was for the appointment of a committee to enquire into the Hindu and the 
Muslim devasthan (wan) properties in the presidency excluding the Bombay city and 
to suggest means to mike the possessors to use a sufficient portion of the income 
from such properties for the devasthans. The third was to take immediate steps to 
introduce a tenancy bill for the Khoti villagers of Batnngiri and Colaba districts. 
The second and thud resolutions were by leave withdrawn on an assurance by the 
Government that they were all under consideration. Two resolutions were lost, of 
which one was against the renewal this year of the temporary liquor licence to the 
refreshment stall in the second enclosure of the Poona race course. 

At the fag end of the day the proceedings were enlivened by a communal tinge 
imparted to the debate on a resolution moved by a Sind Muslim member, recommend- 
ing that the powers with regard to the appointment of head masters of Government 
high schools at present delegated to the director of public instruction, might in 
future be exercised by tno Government themselves. The supporters argued that, 
because the Education Minister happened to be a Muslim, communal motives were 
imputed, and the opposers held that it was practically condemning the administration 
unless they showed that the powers delegated to the director of public instruction 
three years ago were abused or misused. The Leader of the House, 8ir Ghulam 
Hussain Hiaayatnlla, pointed out that the principle involved in the motion was 
a question of decentralisation. The House eventually carried the motion on ths 
Government members keeping neutral. The Council was then prorogued. 

SEPTEMBER SESSION 


The third session of the Council opened at Poona on the 28th. September with 
Sir T. Dehlavi in the chair. At the outset the Finance Member stated that he did 
not propose to move the Succession Duty Bill during this session. 

The House next proceeded to consider the bill to amend the Indian Court Fses 
let as applied to the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas , Home Member, in moving the first reading of the bill, briefly 
explained the purpose of the hill, which tended to remove certain technical objections 
in the operation of the Court Fees Act. The object of the bill was to make clear 
that in snits for cancellation of decrees or documents securing money valuation 
should not be arbitrary at the pleasure of the plaintiff, but mutt be according to 
the value of the subject-matter of the suit where it had got a money value. 

Contrary to expectations, the lawyer members of the House rose one after 
another ana opposed the measure, contending that it proposed to levy a duplication 
of doty or oourt fees and indirectly meant a measure of taxation though brought by 
the Home Member under another guise, while it was rejected when the mam bill 
relating to the Court Fees Act was under consideration of the House at the 
budget session in March last. 

The biO waa thrown out without a division. 


The bBt to amend the Bombay Village Sanitation Act of 1880, which was moved 
by the Minister for Loeal Self-Government, at first met with strong oppoeitkw fir om 
the rural members who feared that it anticipated the mneh-needed reform of 
riBage panchayats. However, on the esauranoe of the Minister that he would 
bring in a measure for amending the Village Pancharata Act as early as possible, 
the first reading was p ass e d , 41 voting for and 27 against the hill, which was 
referre d to a Select oommiUcs. T be Council than adjourned. 
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Non-official Bills 

9Ml SEPTEMBER Non* official bills were considered in the Council to-day. 

The Srst was a bill further to amend the Bombay Police Act IV of 1890 so that 
a criminal court might be authorised to release a convicted person alter due admoni- 
tion while acting under any of the clauses of sec. 91 of the said Act. As the 
Member in his speech pointed out that the Government was not opposing the 
measure, all the three readings of the bill were finished in one sitting. 

The second bill « rat to amend the Bombay Pleaders 9 Act for commuting the 
pleaders* fee from 5 per cent, to 4 per cent if the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute did not exceed Re. 2,000. Though the Government stood neutral, 
unn e ces sar y heat was introduced in the first reading among tho non-official lawyer 
members, some holding that if the measure was passed it itould be a great hardship 
to Juniors in the profession, and others holding than it would be some sort of 
relief to litigants as the cost of litigation was very heavy on them at present. 

30th. SEPTEMBER i— Further consideration of the private bill to amend see. 5 
of the City of Bombay Municipal Act of 1888 , abolishing the system of co-option in 
the Bombay Corporation, was taken in the Council to-day. 

The whole day was taken up in the discussion of the seven amendments tabled 
and member after member spoke in support of one or other of the amendments. 
Party feelings rose so high at one stage that it was thought that the discussion would 
not finish to-day. However, at the fag end of the day tho President put one amend- 
ment after another to the vote, and ail exeept that of the Minister for Local Self- 
Government were rejected or withdrawn. The amendment of the Minister, raising 
the total number of scats in the Bombay Corporation to 112 in place of 106 as at 
present, that of elected seats to 86 instead of 76 as at present and Government 


the total number of scats in the Bombay Corporation to 112 in place of 106 as st 
present, that of elected seats to 86 instead of 76 as at present and Government 
nominations to 16 instead of 14 as at per cent, was eventually carried. 

The bill, as amended, passed the second and third reading and the House rose 
for the day. 

Bombay City Municipal Act Amend. Bill 

1st OCTOBER There was a full dress debate on the question of giving the 
right of adult franchise to the Bombay Corporation when the Council met this after- 
noon. The occasion was the motion for the first reading of Mr. Bole's bill to amend 
vm Bombay City Municipal Act of 1888 so as to democratize the constitution of the 
Corporation by lowering the franchise from a rental of Rs. 10 to Rs. 5. The mover 
said that under the existing franchise it had been found that out of a population 
of 1,137,782 no lees than 1,018,183 persons were deprived of the vote. 

Mr, Gokhale, a member from Poona, moved an Amendment for giving adult 
franchise without any property qualification, while seme members frem the non- 
offlcial benches advocated adnlt franchise to the first city of India under 'favourable 
circumstances’. Others pointed out certain difficulties rn going headlong without 
taking to tho practical side of the question and also the inadvisability of passing 
legislation without consulting the Bombay Corporation in the matter. 

As the House desired to know the view of the Government, the Minister for 
Jtaal Seif-Government sounded a note of warning against hurrying to pass a 
gMatipn drastic in character, pointing out that there were very many practical 
mmeulties in the way especially when the constitution of the whole country wet in 
the melting-pot 

Eventually the amendment was carried, 37 voting for and 25 against it The hill 
“ mended passed the first reading. 

Before the House rose, the bill to amend the Bombay Pleaders' Act, with an 
mendment for commuting pleaders’ fees to 3 per cent, if the amount or value of 
subject matter iu dispute exceeded Rs. 2,000 but not Rs. 5,000, was read for the 
tone and passed. 

2nd. OCTOBER The second reading of the Bill further to amend the Bombay 


®P «ter question time to-day. 

bonder of tho Boom was the first to speak to day. He began by faring 
•T®Pf*by with tbs principle of adult franchise and said that whan 
■•wus Minister he tried to put into action the prlocipla of democrat?. In his 
°**®ta an opportunity muat bo given to all communities of Bombay bafiora bring- 
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ing this radical change to express their ?icwi. There were many difficulties. A 
large number of people would hare the right to rote, but the number of seats would 
remain the same and thui the constituencies would be unwieldy. He said that 
even Mahat ma Gandhi had admitted this. 

Jfr. Kadri thought that means most be found out to meet the difficulties 
pointed out by the Leader of the House and asked the House to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee. 

Mr. Ramat pointed out that even in England there was residential qualifications 
for vote and also men and women had not the same age qualification. 

Rao Bahadur Chitale wns glad to fiud that there was some flutter in the 
Government Benches. He asked why Government did not point out.the difficulties 
when the Bill was taken for the first reading. Answering the point of onwiedly 
constituencies he said that the Corporation had a right to divide the City in wards. 
About the flight of population he said that before the voter was enlisted he was to 
go through a particular procedure. “Let not Government try to strangle the whole 
Bill. Let them accept the principle and we are ready to meet the difficulties.” 

The Minitier far Blueation said : “How can Muslims lose seats when they arc 
fighting for every scat He then said that had he been on the opposite benches he 
would have asked his Muslim friends to vote against the Bill. 

Mr.. Surve pointed out the difficulties of Che poor. He said that the poor were 
suffering under the present Corporation Rule. He asked the House to start social 
reforms .through political reforms. He told the Muslims not to be afraid of the 
bogey raised. 

The Hon . Sir Rustomji Vakeel thought it useless to circulate the Bill. He consi- 
dered the Bill not in the interest of Bombay and said what object Government could 
have to oppose it if in future a demand was made from Bombay. 

The two amendments were put to vote and lost. The original Bill of Rao 
Bahadur Bole as amended by Mr. Gokhale's amendment, was put to vote and 
rejected, 30 for and 48 against. 

The business after tea recess was u dull affair. Permission to introduce as many 
as seven Bills regarding different subjects was asked for. This took about 15 
minutes. The next Bill to come before the House for the first reading was from Mr. 
Gokhale. The Bill sought to amend the Bombay District Act of 1901. 

The Lender of the House opposed the first reading of the Bill because to him 
certain difficulties appeared. He thought the Bill was not going to benefit anyone. 

Mr. Gokhale replied and cleared his position. 

Ihe Hon. Sir . Rustam Vakeel, the Minister-in- Charge, gave an assurance that he 
would take the view of the member in consideration. 

Here Mr. Gokhale said that as the wording of the amendment is not clear he 
would withdraw the Bill. So it was withdrawn. 

The next two Bills, one in the name of Mr. Gokhale and the other in the name 
of Mr. More, were not moved. The House then adjourned for the day. 

Application of Wakf Act to Bohras 

3rd. OCTOBER After question time to-day the Minister of Education in a 
statement said the period of exemption for a fortnight in the application of the Waks 
Act to the Bohra community was in view of the fact that, as a deputation of the 
community waited on the Minister on Sept. 18 and challenged certain statements 
made by the other party, the Government wanted thoroughly to investigate in 
the matter. 

^ Backward Classes and Govt. Service 

1 he House then discussed a non-official resolution recommendieg the Government 
to increase the age-limit of 24 to 30 years for entry into Government service in the 
case of educationally backward communities, wherever the age limit is 25 yean. 

The leader of the House, Sir Gulam Hussain Hidayatullah opposing the resolution 
•aid that the Government had already shown and wen continuing to show a 
favourable attitude towards the backward communities by giving all possible facili- 
ties for their eutry into Government services and it was now up to the advocates 
of those communities to show their practical sympathy by helping them in their 
onward march to progress. After the resolution was declared carried by the 
President, the leader of the House called for a division and the resolution was 
carried. 39 voting for and 90 against it. 
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Another resolution not to appoint revenue officers and salaried magistrates as 
ea-ofTtoio nominated members on mnnicipslities and local boards was still under 
discussion when the House adjourned for Monday. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

5 th. OCTOBER When the Council met tbis afternoon, the last non-official day 
of the session, four more resolutions were discussed. Further consideration of the 
motion not to appoint revenue officers and salaried magistrates as ex-officio nomina- 
ted members on municipalities and local boards was first taken up ana eventually 
rejected without division. 

The second resolution was to request the Govern meut of India to altolish the extra 
tax imposed upon yarn to protect the hand loom industry from dying out completely 
and either to prohibit the production of eareee below 20 counts by Indian mills or 
to levy excise duty on scree s manufactured in mills. The mover pointed out that 
about ten lakhs of weavers would be saved from starvation if it was passed and 
translated into action. 

The leader of the House observed that since it was for the Government of India 
to decide in the matter, official members would stand neutral in the debate, but 
would carry out the wishes of the House if it passed the motion by forwarding the 
same to the Central Government. The resolution was carried 24 voting for and 10 
against. 

The third resolution was for doubling the emoluments at present being paid to 
officiating revenue and police ‘patels’ of the central division. Humorous speeches 
were made by non-official members supporting the principle underlying the resolution, 
but after hearing the well-reasoned speech of Mr. \V. F. Hudson, ' Revenue Member, 
who pointed out that among other things it would be too expensive at the present 
juncture when they have to consider the financial stringency of the presidency be- 
sides making an invidious distinction to a particular division of the presidency. 

The resolution was declared rejected. However, the mover pressed for division 
and 18 voted for and ‘18 against the motion. 

At the fag end of the day an important resolution recommending to His Excel- 
lency the Governor in Council that he be pleased to convey to the Secretary of State 
for India and His Majesty's Government in England through His Excellency the 
Governor-General in Council that it is the emphatic opinion of the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council that in the contemplated revision of the Government of India Act by 
the British Parliament, after the deliberations of the Round Table Conference are 
over, due provision be made for the adequate representation of rural areas oil the 
local legislature of the province of Bombay and that rural franchise he so lowered 
and the number of seats for the constituencies be so increased as to carry out the 
aforesaid object, was moved. Another member moved an amendment to add the 
words ‘and of labour in urban areas* after the words ‘rural areas'. In the end when 
it was found that more members wanted to talk on the motion further discussion 
was postponed to the next session of the Council and the House adjourned for the 
next day. 

Application of Wakf Act to Bohr ah 

6th. OCTOBER Soon after the question hour this afternoon 
Maulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed, Minister of Education, made a statement that the local 
Government after a careful consideration of the representation of the Dawoodi Bohra 
community against the application of the Wakf Act to them have come to the 
conclusion that the Act shall apply to them as to every other sect of Islam and 
that the exemption enjoyed by that community from the Act up to this time shall 
be withdrawn on Oct. 16 as already notified in the Gazette dated the 1st instant. 
In view of the above satisfactory statement the adjournment motion tabled for to-day 
oy a Sindh Muslim member was by leave withdrawn. 

Official Bills 

The House then transacted official business. Five Bills, more or less of a purely 
local character, namely, a Bill further to amend the Bombay District Municipal Act 
of 1901, the Bombay Local Boards Act of 1923 and the Bombay Municipal 
Boroughs Act of 1925, (2) a Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Proetitution 
Act of 1923, (3) a Bill to amend the City of Bombay Improvement Truet Iranefer 
of 1925, (4) a Bill farther to amend the Bombay Local Boarde Act of J928 tad 
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(5) a Bill lo amend the Bombay City Municipal Act passed all the thxee reading! 
without much discussion. * 

Before the House adjourned for the next day the Council also passed the three 
readings of the Bill to amend the Karachi Bent Restriction Act without any debate. 

7th . OCTOBER :— There was only a two-hours sitting when the Council met this 
afternoon. After question time the select committee report on the Bill further to amend 
the Bombay Village Sanitation Act of 1888 which provide for the incorporation of 
saoitary committees and sanitary boards and enables to hold, acquire and transfer 
property resting in them was presented. When the Hill was taken for the second 
reading, an objection was raised by a non-official member that before the House 
was supplied with translations of the same in vernaculars, it should not to be taken 
up. However, the motion was lost and the Bill was read the second and third time 
with little discussion. 

The House then took up the consideration of demands for supplementary grants 
which were also passed and when the Finance Member moved for the according of 
the repart of the Public Accounts Committee on appropriation of accounts of the 
Bombay Government for 192J-30 the non-official members wished for a full discus- 
sion on the proseut financial state of the presidency. According to their wishes 
to study the question in detail the consideration of the motion was postponed. 

8th. OCTOBER The Council acclaimed this morning the announcement of the 
leader of the House and the General Member. Sir Gulam Hussain liidayatulloh, 
that the Members of the Executive Council and the Ministers of the Bombay Govern- 
ment have voluntarily offered 10 per cent, cuts, including the enhanced tax to take 
effect from the date when the general cuts would be introduced. He further 
announced that Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister for Local Self-Government, had already 
agreed to forego one month's salary in addition to the ten per cent cut. 

Strong criticisms were levelled ugaiust the financial policy of the Government by 
the non-otftcials. Discussing the public accounts for the year 1929-30 and the report 
of the accountant -general thereon, member after member rose and said that during 
the last 10 years the additional taxation given by the House had been mainly 
absorbed in the cost of the establishment which has gone up unprecedented!}'. 

Mr. B . S. Kamat (Poona nominated), a member of the Retrenchment Committee 
pointed out. that during the above pciiod the total cost of establishment had gonw 
up from Rs. 4.11 f GO.OOU to Rs. 5,37.00,000. The number of gazetted officers has risen 
up from 1,021 to 1,723, costing an additional expenditure of Rs. 49,00,000. The 
policy of the Government of borrowing on r very large scale for new schemes and 
thus spending the taxpayer’s money was highly to be regretted. He also complained 
about the Government’s silence on the action taken on the recommendations of the 
ad interim report- of the Retrenchment Committee. Concluding the member observed 
that the Bombay Government was in the grip of the Public Works and Irrigati-m 
departments’ engineers and unless some solution was found for a change for t he 
better the outlook was rather grave. 

Both the Finance Secretary and the Finance Memlier made vigorous picas and 
said that delay in Government's a • i-ai was due to exceptional conditions and which 
were beyond their control. The Finance department had no policy of itself, but the 
policy of the Government. The additional revenue bad been counter- balanced by the 
losses. It was not quite equitable to place the blame on the salaries only which 
should rise and nuura ly >hc exp ndiuire must go up. No doubt they budgeted 
a deficit of Rs. 01,00,000' which has now gone up to one crore of rupees, mainly 
due to Uooda remissions and bad crops. The imiiu sources of income 
si# land rcveuue and excise, and when there was a fall in revenue under 
the former head by unexpected circumstances and the latter by the prohibition 
policy, there was no use blaming the Government. They further pointed out that 
unproductive schemes would always be covered by a sinking fund and provision 
for interest charges which everyone would admit was sound financial policy. The 
Government were doing and were still prepared to put into effect all practical and 
possible retrenchment proposals and schemes. Under the circumstances the criticism 
of tie House and of the Auditor-General were not justified. 

The motion was thus talked out and the Council was prorogued . 
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President The Hon. Mr. B. Ramachandra Reddi 

Kxil.VNrF.MENT OF LAND-ASSESSMENT 

The August session c»f the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras on 
the 3rd. August 1931. After formal business the number from the East Coast moved 
an adjournment motion to discuss the (Government order sanctioning re* settlement 
in Kistna and East and West Godaveri districts and, also enhancing the rates of 
assessment. Explaining the urgency of the matter, the mover pointed out that the 
ryots were labouring under the terrific burden of economic distress and the Government 
order came upou them like a bolt from the blue. He wanted the house to be 
given an opportunity to express an opinion on the general policy. 

The President admitted the motion aud fixed next day for discussion. 

Indigenous Oil Crushing Industry 

The steps contemplated for effecting efficiency in the indigenous oil-crushing 
industry in the province formed the subject of mi interesting interpellation, replying 
to which the Education Minister slated that the exploitation of the vast oil-seed re- 
sources of the presidency must depend to a great extent on the gcieral industrial 
development and setting’ up of factories utilising vegetable oil as raw material, such 
as, soap factories. Still more important, the potential outlet for vegetable on lay iu 
the manufacture ill iudia id artificial fa is on a large scale. He announced that ill 
order to obtain data as to possibilities of mu mfucturiug hardend»*d tuts, experiment# 
would shortly be initiated at the Kerala Institute on refining, deodon nation aud 
hydrogenation of oils and fats. 

Ill-Treatment of Depressed Classes 

4 th. AUGUST At the Council to-day a depressed class member moved a reso- 
lution urging an immediate inquiry and if necessary the appointment of a committee 
of ofli' ials and non-officials to inquire in th** alleged ill-treatment of depressed classes 
in the DcvakoU sub-division of Hu.niiud district a* alleged in u lucrnornniluni sub- 
mit icd to the Govern in /lit by the president of the R.unand District Adi-DrawdaMana- 
jaiia Sabliu. The motion was pressed to a division and carried bv bd votes to 

Enhancement of Land Assessment 

Govern men t sustained a second defo.it in course of the day on the adjournment 
motion censuring Government for enhancing revenue rates in the; East unci West 
Godavari aud Kistna districts despite the fact that the Meet Committee of ithe 
Council had recoin mended reduction in revenue rates. Non-official spenlci rs warned 
the Government that unless enhanced rates ar-* suspended till tin* termination Of 
economic depression, tli^re will be many Bardolis’ in the Province. . 

Mr. Campbell. Ib; venue Member, replying, warned the non-officials against en- 
couraging tlie no-t ix campaign as it would recoil on themselves when their own 
uiiuiHters would take charge "of this port-folio. 4 „ 

The adjournment motion was paused without the Government challenging a 
division. 

Reduction of Pay 

5th. AUGUST -.- By Uj votia .gaiust IS, the Cou.kiI rejected to-Jujr . rejolu- 
tion recommending the appointment of u committee with not more Ilian three official 
members, the rest being non-officials, to suggest a scheme for reduction of pay of 
all officers in the provincial service, drawing a salary of over one hundred rupees 
per mensem or such other figure that the committee might decide, the reduction 
extending to 50 per cent in the higher grade. The P i nance Member, opposing, 
pointed out that as there was already a Retrenchment Committee appointed by the 
house the acceptance of the resolution would mean no confidence in that committee* 

24 
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Demand for Madrases Battalion 

Tbs Council next passed a resolution urging the raising of 10 infantry battalions 
in the Madras Presidency, all consisting of Maarasees. 

Safeguards for Indians in Burma 

There was a full-fledged discussion lasting for two hours on the 'Burma rebellion 
and the plight of Indians, especially Madrasees, in Burma. 

Mr . T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar , the mover of the resolution, detailed the hardships 
of Indiana and requested the local Government to address the Government of 
India to take all necessary measures to protect the life and property of Indians. The 
following is the text of the resolution 

“This Council recommends to the Government to address the Government of India 
requesting them to obtain a report on the condition of Madrasee residents, traders 
ana labourers in Burma and representing to them the urgent need of taking neces- 
sary steps effectively to safe-guard their p person and property and for helping the culti- 
vators by liberal advances and traders by affording adequate credit facilities through 
the Imperial Bank and otherwise’'. 

Mr, 8am% Venkatachalam C Hetty, iu supporting the resolution, referred to the 
policy of the Imperial Bank in having curtailed its advances to indigenous bankers 
and traders and said they should relieve the economic situation by liberal advances. 

Mr, M, A, Muthiah Chetty (Kumara Raja of Chettinad) defended the policy of 
the Imperial Bank and said that he learnt that the case has been placed before the 
authorities of the Imperial Bank who were shrewd business men and he hoped 
the matter would receive their best consideration. 

The Revenue Member , on behalf of the Government, said that everything possible 
had been done and promised to forward the expression of the feelings of the House 
both to the central and Burma Government. 

The Council unanimously named the resolution with the consent of the leader of 
the House and the leader of the Opposition and then adjourned till Oct. 30. 

OCTOBER SESSION 

Governor’s Address 

All the galleries were crowded when the Governor addressed the Council which 
commenced the October session on the 30th. October 1931. His Excellency devoted the 
greater portion of his speech to a review of the economic position in the province 
and to the various retrenchment measures adopted by the Government in this con- 
nection. He mentioned that the Members of the Executive Council and the Ministers 
had agreed to a voluntary cut of ten per cent in their salaries and similarly there 
would be a voluntary cut of ten per cent iu his own salaries, though iu his case he 
was having further examination made of the commitments on his private purse with 
a view to a possible further surrender of his salary. The Chief Justice and Judges 
of the Madras High Court also agreed to a voluntary cut the amount of which will 
be announced later. 

His Excellency then referred to the Round Table Conference and sounding an 
optimistic note regarding the communal question said : “Given good-will and earnest 
desire on all sides to solve the problem, I cannot bring myself to believe that It is 
not possible to find a formula which can and will satisfy all the communities. When 
•ueb a formula is found, I can see no insuperable obstacle to the framing of a cons- 
titution which will give India that measure of self-government to which we all look 
forward.” 

Official Bills 

Vhe Council then passed into law two Bills to amend the Madras Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic Act , 1930, and the Madras Prevention of Adulteration Act 
of 1918, introduced by the Home Member and the Chief Minister respectively. 
The Madras Gaming ( Amendment ) Bill and the City Police (Amendment) btlt 
were referred to select committee. 

Jfr. Sami Venkatachalam Chetty moved for the adjournment of the House to dis- 
ease a matter of urgent public importance, namely, the conduct of revenue officers 
of the Government at a public meeting held at Y. M. H. A., ELlore, on Oct. 18. The 
President having admitted the motion, the matter was discussed oo the next day. 
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THE OHIRALA MUNICIPAL BILL 1ST 

The Chirala Municipal Affairs 

AIM. OCTOBER :— The Chief Minister was considerably heckled during 
aaestfon-hour to-day by a volley of supplementary questions from the Opposi- 
tion benches arising out of a question put hy Mr, Abdul Bameed Khan regarding 
the notice issued by the collector of Guntur on June 29 to certain nominated 
councillors of the Chirala Municipal Council asking them to explain why the Govern- 
ment may not be moved to take neecsary action against them as, when the proposal 
to present an address at a cost of Rs. 50 to Mr. Bubhas ’ Chandra Bose on Jul/ 1. 
1911, was pnt to vote on Jane 27, they left the council saying that they would be 
lU-treated by the volunteers if they voted against it. 

The Minister, replying, said that as there was a clique in the municipal council 
bent upon embarrassing the chairman and the vice-chairman in every possible manner, 
the collector considered that the nominated councillors should render support to 
the loyal dements in the council, and it was on this principle and not under any 
provision of the law that the collector interfered in the matter and the collector 
wanted to inform the Goverment of the possible disloyal activities of the persons 
nominated by them. 

Survey Office ‘Axf; 

After question-time. Mr. V. T. Arasu moved an adjournment of the business to 
dismiss a matter of urgent public importance, namely, the recent order of the 
Bevenue Board asking the director of the Central Survey Office, Madras, to dispense 
with the services of all temporary staff in that department numbering over GOO. 

The President disallowed the motion on the ground that the matter related to a 
temporary establishment which was now nndor the consideration of the retrench- 
ment committee. 

Fall in Revenue 

2nd. NOVEMBER : —Answering a question in the Council to-day as to how and 
to what extent the financial position of the presidency had boen affected by the eco- 
nomic degression, the Finance Member said that a fall in the revenue by about Bo. 
132,00,000 was anticipated in the current year, chiefly under excise and it was not 
possible to say what portion of the fall was due solely to the economic depression. 

The Nambudri Bill 

On the Law Member's motion the House agreed to circulate for eliciting opinion 
the Nambudri Bill to effect certain drastic changes in the existing customs it the 
Nambudri community in Malabar and the Afarumakattauam Bill introduced by two 
Malabar members. 

The resolution of Mr. R. M. Palat recommending to the Government that the 
consideration of the proposal about a special settlement officer as approved by the 
Board of Revenue for the enhancement of assessment in Malabar be postponed until 
normal conditions are restored and that of Mr. Satya Narayana Choudburi re- 
commending to the Government that the collection of land revenue be extended 
over six instalments of amounts were carried without a division. 

3rd. NOVEMBER The Council passed to-day the Elementary Education Amend • 
”Mitf Bill as modified by the select committee and adjourned to meet again on 
Jan, 26. 
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PRESIDENT Hon* Sir Sitn Run 

Qovebnee on Agrarion Distress 

The July session of the United Provinces Legislative Council commenced at Lucknow 
on the 20th. July 1031, with Nawabzada LiaqatAli Khan, Deputy President, in the chair. 

Owing to the indisposition of H. E. Sir Malcom Hailey, who was unable to attend 
the Council, his speech was read by Kunw&r Jagdish Pershad, Chief Secretary to the 
Government 

His Excellency dealt with the effect of the world depression on the economic 
and political situation. in the United Provinces. There was, in the first place, a huge 
drop in the revenue, and secondly economic disturbance was threatening to produce 
an upheaval in the old established relations between landlords and tenants. There 
was no hope of rapid return to the prices of recent years. For some time to come 
the present range of prices was likely to prevail, and consequently the provincial 
finances would continue to be greatly disturbed. The budget for 1931-1932 provided 
for an expenditure of 1,330 lakhs and a revenue surplus of 23 lakhs at the end of 
the year, out all the budget calculations had been completely upset. What with the 
unrealised arrears of Kharif revenue, what with remissions of over 70 lakhs in tho 
Rabi revenue demand, and the certain loss under other heads of revenue, there must 
be at the end of the current year, a large deficit bordering on two crores. It was no 
passing calamity like the failure of the monsoon. Low prices were going to continue 
and the Government had no option but to readjust its revenue demand on that basis. 
The Government must go back to the expenditure budgets of the early twenties. 
Drastic retrenchments must be made but the scope for economics was in no sense 
unlimited. 

The total revenue expenditure of 1,330 lakhs fell roughly into three groups. In the 
first group, came 240 lakhs represented by the debt charges and pensions. In the 
second group, was a sum of 600 lakhs spent on salaries, leave, pay and allowances. 
In the third or general group, was the expenditure on education and medical, public 
health, roads and buildings, canals, forests, maintenance of prisoners, clothing and 
arms of police and travelling allowances and pay of the Governor, Executive Coun- 
cillors, Members. Ministers, High Court Judges and officers of the All-India Services, 
amounting to 66 lakhs. The pay of the provincial service men was 90 lakhs, the 
pay of the non-gazetted subordinates was 373 lakhs of which 250 lakhs was paid to 
men drawing less than Bs 100 per month, while the pay of menials amounted to Bs. 
47 lakhs. The Government felt that if there was to be a reduction in salaries, it 
must be shared by all classes of officers alike, but since the Government could not 
even temporarily reduce the pay and allowances of the All-India services, it was 
awaiting decision in higher quarters on the salaries question. The Government had 
explored every possible avenue of economy, but if the Council wanted a retrench- 
ment Committee, the Government would not hesitate to appoint one. Apart from 
retrenchment, fresh taxation was absolutely necessary not for new expenditure, but 
for reducing large and inevitable deficit. 

Proceeding, the Governor dealt with the agrarian situation. He pointed out that 
the Government in these provinces did not deal directly with tenants. The Govern- 
ment took the portion of rents realised by landlords as land revenue from the latter. 
In U. P., there was a recorded cash rental of 1800 lakhs to which most be added 57 
lakhs for grain rent and 278 lakhs for valuation of “Sir'’, making in all 2135 lakhs on 
which the Government revenue amounted to 694 lakhs. Should the Government 
attempt to carry back the rents as a whole to a time when prices were the same as 
to-day, or was it to be assumed that the tenant could bear part of the difference 7 
The other alternative was to get the landlord to agree themselves on some idjust- 
ment with their tenants basea on the existing rents, but allowing for reductions to 
meet the present prioes. The latter course hid its obvious advantages, particularly 
as it would preserve the proper end traditional relations of landlord and tenant. But 
unless tiie Government had some statutory power of intervention, useful results from 
this progress throughout the province could not be relied upon. 
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Since 1900. when the level of prices was roughly equal to that now prevailing 
oaah and grain rents had been increased by 669 lakhs, but the Government revenue 
bad been enhanced only by 75 lakhs. 

His Excellency continued : “We do not in this Province deal direct with the 
cultivator, i. e, we take from the landlords a proportion (formerly fixed by custom, 
but now limited by statute) of the assets obtained by him from the land. These, 
of course, being preponderantly in the form of ensh rentals, it has not therefore 
been primarily a function of the Government to (ix the rentals. The Legislature 
has laid down certain statutory conditions as to the intervals at which and the 
proportion to which the landlord can raise the rentals, but the actual figure of 
rentals as between landlords and tenants has been a matter of bargaining in which 
the Government has taken no direct part. This natural process has resulted in 
great diversity in the pitch of rents in some areas. Circumstances, such as. exten- 
sion of irrigation, congestion of population and the like have enabled landlords to 
raise rents far higher than in others, but even in areas which seem to come under 
identical conditions, there are great varieties in the pitch of rent due to what one can 
best describe as the human factor." 

“The point I am making.’’ continued Mb Excellency, “is twofold. Firstly, it is a 
mistake to argue us if the State had at any time laid down the scale of fair or 
economic rent based on the cash value of the produce of different classes of soil 
and the proportion thereof which is necessary for the subsistence of tbe tenant ; 
and secondly, it is a mistake to assume that any summary reduction of rentals by 
a round figure applicable throughout the province could do full justice to the infinite 
variety of ruitnlB produced by a continuous process of bargaining. There are old 

f >rotraeted rentals which have stood unchanged since a time when the prices were as 
mv as they arc to-day. To reduce them might be unnecessary t and an injury to 
the landlord. On the other hand , a scale of relief which might be sufficient for 
the moderately rented tenant might not be adequate for a neighbour whose rents 
had been raised in recent years in proportion to the modern high prices. Finally 
the difficulty in the rapid readjustment of rents by the ordinary process lies largely 
in the fact that we have given so valuable a right to tenants in the nature of 
occupancy and life-tenures that thire is now a very smnll proportion of the land 
which is not protect' d either by an heriditnry or life-tenure. If these were merely 
yearly tenancies, then tenants could themselves secure n rapid adjustment of rents 
by throwing up their lands and bargaining for lower rents, but. tbe case is entirely 
different when the abandonment of a tenancy involves a loss of the valuable right 
which have now been secured by law." 

Continuing. Sir Malcolm Hailey said there were masses of tenants who could not 
at tV- present prices pay rents which they could pay two years ago. The accepted 
foundation for existing rentals had more or lots colLpscd. The Government had 
statu?. .ry powers in compelling landlords in Agra to prince the existing rentals in 
proportion us the Government remitted revenue but that was a different thing from 
the power to lay down what constitutes n suitable rental in any given circumstan et. 
If the Government were to attempt a really s:ni>faetory solution, they ougnt to 
approach the question of rentals, independently of the effect on revenue. 

Discussing several alternatives, which might involve modification of the law the 
Governor said, one proposal was to have what was practically a rent tribunal or 
ratb«r a largo number of rent tribunals. If they did that now. they might be com- 
peiltd io continue the system even if tbe prices returned to a more normal figure. 
There were other difficulties, such as the difficulty of decoding with justice to the 
landlord and with satisfaction to the tenants, wlmt was really fair rental in a great 
variety of physical circumstances and for different classes of people, for there were 
certain classes, who had habitually paid lower rentals. There was also the difficulty 
0 rising from the existence of protected classes such as occupancy-tenants. Then, 
sgain. there was the possibility of the Government attempting to get landlords to 
agree themselves on some adjustments with their tenants based on the existing 
rents. But allowing for reductions to meet the present, prices, this would preserve 
the proper and traditional relations of landlords and tenants. H. E. the Governor 
acknowledged the very generous reduction recently announced on some, large eGates 
which showed a spirit which they all appreciated. They had a situation of grave 
gravity iu which landlords, tenants and the general taxpayers were equally involved 
end they would not get a solution unless the claims of all interests were equally 
considered and justice done to each. Sir Malcolm Hailey hoped that when tbe 
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Council met to-day the Government should have been able to indicate their own 
conclusions as to the best methods for meeting claims of these interests, bat there 
were questions not only of policy, bat of technical complexity involved and the 
Government were not yet ready to make an announcement on the subject. More- 
over, it would be inadvisable for the Government to formulate views until they had 
asked the representatives of this Council to meet the Government and to consider 
the problem in all its bearings. As soon as tbeir own material was complete, the 
Government would seek an early opportunity of doing this, aud if their proposals 
involved legislation, the Government would convene a special session for this 
purpose. 

Officials and the *Truce 

One aspect of the rural problem here, the Governor .continued, was now a matter 
of all India interest Charges had been made against the United Provinces Govern- 
ment, that it was imperilling the Delhi Agreement. It bad been alleged that the 
Government had not only joined the landlords in the oppression of tenants, but hsd in 
violation of the Delhi Pact, began a campaign of repression against political workers 
who had taken up the cause of tenants. Tne observance of the Delhi Agreement 
was a matter of honour, with the Government and if there was to be a deliberate 
breach of its term it would not come from the Government side. No agreement 
could stand if those concerned in it were continually looking for causes of offence. 
In recent years much had been done to secure the stability of rents of 
tenants, and thereby protect them from unreasonable enhancements of rent. 
In the Agra Province, 56 per cent of the teuants bad hereditary rights. 
In Oudh, there were practically no hereditary rights, but over 90 per cent 
were statutory life-tenants. There might be a uumber of individual cases in 
which even m normal times rents were paid with difficulty. On his part, 
as Government, he held the view that if in ordinary times tenants had any 
complaint, it was rather that illegal exactions such as Xazrana were taken, that 
unrecorded enhancements were made and that a high hand was sometimes used by 
the agents of the landlord in collection. No one could deny such practices were in 
force, though by no means universally, and certainly not anywhere to the extent 
which the lurid spate of anti-landlord campaign in the Press would suggest. There 
were many estates where they were unknown. 

Sir Malclom Hailey said: “Let me come to the events of the last few months. 
We had during the civil disobedience movement a great deal of preaching of a ‘no 
rent* campaign based on purely political grounds, aud though it showed for the 
time no definite result in refusals to pay rent, it certainly had an unsettling effect 
on the minds of the tenants in the areas where it was most vigorously attempted. 
After the Delhi Agreement, that campaign ceased, but the new situation earned by 
the sudden fall in prices was busily exploited by numerous workers. Bands of 
volunteers invaded villages. They dici not, it is true, say that no rents should be 
paid. The general tenor of their teaching was, in the first instance, that the tenants 
should not pay more than they could afford, and afterwards that they should only 
pay at a rate which political leaders took on themselves, the responsibility of fixing 
5vas adequate.” 

A campaign of this sort was in any case full of danger. Nor was it likely that 
the volunteers, eager to establish their influence, would stop at that stage of advice. 
There were some Traders whose personal action went beyond indiscretion. Tenants, 
already intensely troubled by economic distress were told that landlords were 
parasites, that their only hope for the future was in a peasants 1 and workers’ 
Republic, which would abolish landlords, aud that landlords, who resisted the Cm- 
gress^now. would be “swept beyond the seven seas”. 

Anti-Landlord Campaign 

The anti-landlord campaign, the Governor continued y had its consequeoces. In 
some districts there was complete refusal to pay any rent at all, and there had bean 
murderous attacks on landlords and outrages on officials carrying out legal processes. 
In the affected districts, the Government had to take some action. In selected 
villages, rents had been collected by revenue agency, under the provisions of 
Section 12-A of the Oudh Rent Act. Elsewhere, in isolated cases, police assistance 
had to be given to oourt officials. The police action was explicitly confined to 
safeguarding the carrying out of court processes. It was incorrect to say that 
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Government lent to landlords the assistance of police in collecting rents. The 
Government had regrettably enough, received reports of isolated instances in which 
landlords’ agents had attempted to use force in the collections of rents. Every 
district officer knew that the Government were keenly interested in preventing euen 
incidents, and that the Government had no intention to condone them. At the 
same time, action was taken against certain persons, who were guilty of trying to 
movent collection of rents or to terrorize landlords. The Government took action 
against them not because they belonged to a political party, but because their con- 
duct was likely to lead to disorder or breach of the peace. A large number of 
processes were issued, but they were largely by way of warning. In the Bara- 
Baoki. six persons were now in prison under the preventive sections. In Rae 
Bareilly eight persons had been ordered to furnish security, of whom five were in jail 
being in default. 

U. E. the Governor said that the Government were not devoid of sympathy for 
cultivators in the trouble which had come upon them, but they realised that land- 
lords themselves were not without grave difficulties in this situation. He said: 
“We cannot afford to take sides. Wc equally cannot afford to stand apart, when 
we see the chance of a conflagration in our rural areas. Here is a purely economic 
trouble which, if not carefully handled, may lead to a social upheaval. Let ns 
in Heaven s name keep politics out of it, and by united ecu isel and with calm and 
sober judgment attempt to find an equitable and a peaceful solution. 

Tribute to Maharaja Mahmudabap 

After the Governors address Mr. J. C. Smith. Finance Member and Leader of 
the House referred to the loss sustained by the province in the death of tbs 
Maharajah of Mahmudabad. characterising the late Maharaja as a great gentleman. 
The Finance Member said his conspicuous service for the country and conscientican 
regard for duty would never be forgotten by the people of these provinces. 

Associating himself with the Finance Member's remarks Mr. C. Y. Chintamnni 
observed that the Maharajah’s death was a loss not only to the IT. P. but to the 
whole of India. He was a unique personality, both because of Ilia public-spirited 
qualities and private virtues of amiability, hospitability and generosity. Mr. Chiuta- 
mani suggested adjournment of the Council as a mark of respect to the Maharaja's 
memory. 

The Si awab of Chattari, paying a tribute to the Maharajah, seconded Mr. Chfnta- 
mani's suggestion for adjournment. After some more eulogies the proposal was 
tarried. 

Retrenchment Proposals 

The Finance Department then circulated n statement of the budget amounts 
scheduled for immediate reduction. These aggregated roughly 'to 55 lakhs. 

Mr. Chintamani gave notice of a resolution recommending to the Government to 
appoint a Retrenchment Committee of seven of whom five should be elected by the 
Council, to examine and report on t he Finance Department's statement, and to make 
proposals for further retrenchment, the Committee to report by the 15th September 
next. 

Revised Land Revenue Assessments 

2Ut. JULY :— Several settlement reports were discussed in tho Coucil to-day. 

Non-official members, particularly the landlord members, expressed themselves 
strongly against the enforcement of the revised land revenue assessments in several 
districts of Oudh which had recently been settled. Their plea was that not only waa 
there no hope of realising the enhanced routs but even the existing rents could not 
be collected in full. 

The Finance Member said that the acceptance of the new assessments need not 
necessarily mean the immediate enhancement of land revenue. The assessment 
reports resulting from the recent settlements were based on more accurate idata than 
those previously available, and would be useful in fixing remissions in the forth- 
coming Kharif. 

By a large majority the landlords carried tico resolution recommending the non 
enforcement of fresh land revenue assessment in four Thasils of the three district of 
Oudh. 
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A resolution regarding house-rents to be realised from Ministers lor the occupa- 
tion of buildings belonging to or hired by the Govern meet, was carried. 

The Council was discussing certain rules under the Naik Girls' Protection Act 
of 1920 when it adjourned. 

Appointment of Retrenchment Committee 

22nd, JULY:— The only important business transacted .to-day in the Council, 
was the discussion of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s resolution, recommending the appoint- 
ment of a Retrechmcnt Committee. 

M*. Chintamani moved the immediate appointment of such a committee to examine 
the report on retrenchment schemes, already formulated by the Government and to 
make proposals for further retrenchment. The resolution, as moved, stated that the 
committee should consist of seven members, five elected non-officials and two 
nominated by the Government, the committee to elect its own Chairman, with an 
officer of the Finance Department to act as the secretary and further that the Com- 
mittee should submit its report by the 15tb September .next. 

Several amendments were moved to a clause of the resolution, relatiog to the 
composition of the committee. Most of the amendments were adopted and the 
resolution, as amended and passed, provided for a committee of ten members, exclud- 
ing the Chairman, eight being non -officials, nominated by the Government in 
consultation with the leaders of the four parties in. the Council and two being alao 
nominated by Government at their choice, and the Finance Member to be the 
ex-officio Chairman, with an officer of the Finance Department as the Secretary. 

Moving the resolution Mr. Chintamani spoke over an hour and said that the 

C resent financial debacle was a warning of Providence to “those ail wise men of 
ureaucracy who const ituted themselves guardians, without time limit, of Ithe 
people of India, that they should not continue to spend and mis-speud the revenues 
extracted from the very poor people, with levity, irresponsibility and in utter dis- 
regard of public ciiticism/’ He added tint starling with an opening balance of 
over eighty lakhs of rupees in 1921-22, the United Provinces had at the cod of 
the last year accumulated a deficit of over one crore of rupees. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chintamani said that while other Governments, promtly consti- 
tued retrenchment committees and took their respective legislatures into confidence, 
this Government merely asked its Finance Department to find out where economy 
was possible. It was only on Monday lssi that the Finance Secretary presented 
the Council with a statement of amounts, scheduled for immediate reduction. 

The speaker then examined the schedule in detail And criticised for having con- 
sented to yield tweuty-five lakhs of rupees from their budgets, against fifteen lakhs 
given by the reserved departments, barring irrigation. 

Concluding, the mover said that he had defined the composition of the Committee 
because he did not want an official body, but one which would truly reflect the 
opinion of the Council. 

Mr, Ismail moved an amendment, increasing the number to ten and suggesting 
that eight members should be nominated by the Government, after consultation 
with the party leaders, and two more at their free choice. 

Kumcar Jagdish Prasad move 1 un amendment to the effect that the Finance 
Member should be the ex-Officio Chairman of the Committee. 

Bobu Jagdeo lioy moved thut all the eight members, to be nominated, should 
be non-officials. Ail the three amendments were one after another adopted and the 
resolution, as amended, was passed. 

** J. C. Smith, replying to Mr. Chintamani, said that the latter as Minister was 
responsible for the establishment of the Caw u pore Technological Institute, which 
had cost the province thirty -five lakhs of rupees to no useful purpose, as also for 
the grant of ten lakhs ol rupees in industrial loans, which proved irrecoverable. 
If the province had accumulated a deficit of one crore of rupees, Mr. Chintamani 
himself was responsible for half of it. 

Mr. Chintamani retorted that he was undoubtedly the Minister-iu-Charge then, 
but he was in no way responsible for the establishment of Technologieal^Institute or 
for grant of loans. 

The Council then adjourned the next day. 
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24th. JULY Several non-official resolutions were discussed to-day. Oue coming 
from the Depressed Classes’ benches urged the provision of special educational 
facilities for hoys of the depressed classes. 

Hr . A. H. Hackenxie, Director of Public Instruction, doubted the utility of 
special schools, suggesting that Depressed Class boys should take full advantage of 
the existing general schools where their admission was not barred. He pointed out 
that there were only 25.000 Depressed Ginas boys in the special schools maintained 
for them, against 88,000 of snch boys who attended general schools. The best 
remedy lay in the introduction of compulsory primary education. 

In view of the Gsvernment’s sympathetic reply, the resolution was withdrawn, 
and the Council adjourned for the day. 

Suspension op Foreign Scholarships 

Yesterday’s resolution against the proposed suspension of certain scholarships, 
particularly foreign, was carried by do voles againsl 34. 

Depressed Class and Services 

25th. JULY Some non-official resolutions were also discussed in the Council 
to-day. One of them recommended the appointment of a committee to enquire into 
the affairs of the Benares Municipality which, according to several members, “waa 
notorious for its bad roads, bad drainage and unsatisfactory water supply etc. 

Xctwab Yusuf \ Minister for Local Self-Government, accepted the resolution. 

Another resolution was passed recommending to the Government to pay greater 
regard to the claims of the members of the depressed classes in the matter of 
appointments to the public services. 

Kunwar Jagadish Per shad, Chief Secretary, said that there was no bar to the 
depressed classes people being appointed to the highest offices in the State. He 
added that big constitutional changes were impending, and soon the centre of power 
would more be in the hands of the elected representatives in the Council than in 
the hands of Government servants. Even with the present restricted franchise, the 
strength of the depressed class representation in the United Provinces Legislative 
Council was 10 per cent. This was a record in India, and with the widening of 
the franchise, their number would increase greatly, and the time was coming when 
those who considered themselves immensely superior to the depressed classes would 
not only seek the lattcrs sympathy, but support. 

The Natcah of Chattari, Home Member, said that the awakening of the Depressed 
Classes was the dawn of a new era. Soon there would be no ‘•Depressed Classes”. 

The resolution was carried. 

New Taxation Measures Introduced 

The Finance Member then introduced two taxation measures namely the Court 
Fees Amendment Bill and the Stamps Amendment Bill. 

When the Finance Member moved their reference to Select Committees, Mr. C. 
Y. Chiotamani and other party leaders urged that the select committees should not 
meet until the Provincial Retrenchment Committee and the Agrarian Committee had 
made their reports and the Government decisions thereon had been announced ; and 
secondly that every member of the House, including the members of the Select 
Committee, should have complete liberty of action either to amend, modify or oppose 
the bills after they had emerged from the committee stage. 

The Finance Member observed that he had absolutely no objection to the 
committee reports on the two bills being submitted after toe publication of the 

S o f the Retrenchment and Agrarian Committees. He agreed to the second 
aised by the Opposition to tne effect that the House should have complete 
of action in regard to the bills after the Committee stage. 

Oh this understanding, the Council agreed to the two bills being referred to 
aeleot committees. The Council then adjourned sine die . 
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Nox-official Resolutions 

The December session of the Council commenced at Lieknow on the 14th. 
Dietmber 1931. Four non-official resolutions were discussed, and of them three 
wen adopted. 

The first resolution, which was carried without a division, urged that canal rates 
lor the year 1330 Fasti (1931-32) should be reduced by at least on >fourth. 

The next resolution moved by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani recommended that not less 
than one-half of the Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries to the Government should 
be selected from among Indian I. C. S. officers aud the Provincial Civil Service 
officers holding listed posts. 

Mr. E. A. M. Blunt, Finance Member, assured the mover that there was no 
reluctance on the part of the Government to post ludian officers to the Secretariat, 
but at' Deputy Secretaries were generally selected from civil servants of over twelve 
years’ standing and the Secretaries from among the ranks of Magistrates and 
Collectors, there were not many Indian officers whom the Government could 
conveniently bring to the Secretariat. 

Mr. Chintamani*s resolution was carried without a division. 

By 3/ votes to 10 the Council rejected a resolution recommending the amendment 
of the election rules to ensure that no voter should be elected a member either of 
the Legislative Council or any municipality or district board unless ne can read and 
write cither Hindi, Urdu or English. 

U. P. Okdixanci: 


15th. DECEMBER t— Mr. Chintamani, leader of the Opposition, made to-day a 
motion for adjournieiit of the Council to discuss the newly proranlg».*ed U. P. Emer- 
gency powers Ordinance and withdrew it after definite assurances were given on behalf 
of the Government in unequivocal and unambiguous terms by tbe Finance Member 
and the Home Member that tho Ordinance would only be used to counter-act the 
campaign started by the Congress and that the wide'powers vested in the Government 
and its officers would not at all be abused. It was added that definite instructions 
to this effect had already been issued to ull district magistrates in the province. 


Moving that the House do now adjourn, Mr. Chintamani said the object of his 
motion, as stated in the notice which he had handed to the President earlier in the 
day, was to discuss the Ordinance culled the U. P. Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
promulgated and published. Motions of adjournment could be made either lor ex- 
pression of opinion upon definite matters of urgent public importance or as votes of 
censure upon Government. The Ordinance had been promulgated by the Governor- 
General and it was unlikely this step would have been taken by the Governor- 
General without previous consultation between the local Government and the Govern- 
ment of India. At tho same time it was impossible for any one to know wbat part 
was exactly taken, by which authority and to what extent either was responsible for 
the decision to promulgate the Ordinance or for its contents. This being so obvious, 
the reason for makiug a vote of censure did not arise. If that was ruled out. it 
necessarily followed that the idea of a vote of censure must be ruled out altogether. 
Having made it clear that the object of the motion of adjournment was to discuss 
the Ordinance, Mr. Chintamani proceeded to say that the first question that sugges- 
ted itself to any one was why had this Ordinance been promulgated. The obvious 
answer was that because there was a no-rent campaign started by the Congress, 
therefore the Government deemed it Leccssary to arm themselves with special powers 
not conferred upon them by the ordinary law in order to deal with the situation 
created by that campaign. The object, as stated in tbe preamble, was whereas an 
emergenoy has arisen which makes it necessary to provide against instigation to ille- 
gal refusal of payment of certain liabilities and to confer special powers on the 
Government of the U. P. and its officers for the purpose of maintaining law and 
order, etc/ Mr. Chintamani asked if the special powers would be confined to the 
no-rent campaign or it was intended under cover of this Ordinance to use them in 
all matters as if the ordinary law were suspended. In orther words, would district 
officers be authorised fay the local Government to act in an extra-ordinary manner 
under cover of the extraordinary provisions of this Ordinance ? If it was held that 
the powers conferred by the Ordinance were not so limited, then he had no besita- 
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tion is Mjiog.that It wu tantamount to introduction in the United Province* of 
martial law minus that name. 

Mr. Chintamani next referred to the Bengal Ordinance and pointed out that in 
Bengal anarchical crime had been prevalent for the last 23 years and Government 
were obliged to take successive steps both legislative and administrative to deal with 
that great evil. The last of those steps was the latest Ordinance. Fortunately for the 
U. P. there was no conditions which could be described as anarchical. This being 
so was it tlm Government's intention by an extensive application of the extraordi- 
nary provisions of this Ordinance to create extraordinary conditions here and were 
they prefixed for the widespread dissatisfaction that would be an inevitable conse- 
quence of such uneonsiderea action under the provisions of this Ordinance ? He 
trusted the Finance Member would be able to give a satisfactory assurance to the 
House and through it to the public at large that it was not a part of Government’s 
intentions to act promiscuously and indiscriminately. “1 speak as a person who 
himself is, without qualification or reservation, opposed to the no-rent campaign. 
(Loud applause both from Government and non-official benches.) During the whole 
of the public life, 1 have been, I hope, a strict adherent of constitutional, as distin- 
guished from direct action. My landlord friends in this Council can take this 
assurance from me that they arc now listening to a speaker who is 100 per cent, 
opposed to the no-rent campaign. 

If the provisions of tbe Ordinance were literally constructed and if the powers 
conferred upon the local Government and by delegation upon the district magistrates 
wer : utilized extensively, Mr. Chintamani had no hesitation in saying that H would 
not be worth while of any public man to live in tho province and lose his liberty. 
He did hope and trust that the Government which, he liked to publicly acknowlegc, 
had on the whole shown a great deal of restraint, and moderation daring the last 
several months, would sustain that reputation. No one could fail to have been 
impressed by the scries of measures which the Government took during the last 
four or five monthB in order to ease the agrarian situation. It. ooula loot be 
contended that the Government had been unresponsive to the needs of the situation 
and that they had been obstinate in adherence to any formula which they might 
have prescribed for their own guidance when all the finds were not. before them. 
Mr. Chintamani added that he did not mean to say that everything that they had 
done was quite right or that, there was nothing else that they had to do. His point 
was that on the whole it could not Ik: held that the Government of the United 
Provinces had not shown a great deal of the sense of responsive eo- 0 |>eration in 
dealing with the agrarian situation, nor could credit he withheld from them for 
having shown the necessary sense of moderation and restraint in the measures 
which they had adopted. He hoped that the Finance Member would hr able to 
tell the House that whatever might be the ambiguity of its language, the Ordinance 
was specifically and exclusively intended to deal with the situation famed by the 
no-rent campaign and that the Government had no intention of taking any steps 
beyond what the no-rent campaign might strictly require them to do. Jle did hop*', 
that an assurance would be given that administrative instructions would be issued 
to the district magistrates as to the limits within which they were expected, 
required and permitted to act and that the district magistrates should not consider 
themselves to be al liberty to rosun at large and make promiscuous use of the 
despotic powers which this Ordinance conferred upon them and create a political 
crisis of the first magnitude. If this assurance was given by the Finance Member 
on behalf of the Govcrvment oi the United Provinces, he would facilitate his (Mr. 
Chintamani’s) task in avoiding the extreme step of pressing the m-Mion to a diviriou. 

Non-officiaj. Pr.soi.r7 io* * 

16th. DECEMBER A number of non-official resolutions were discussed in the 
Council to-day, not less than three of them relating to the grievances of the depressed 
classes. The ’members of that community, boih elected and nominated, actively 
participated in the debates on those resolutions which were whole-heartedly supported 
by all sections c-f theHou«c and carried by House. 

Kai Bajeshwari Prasad moved : 

Remission or Land Reve-nte 

'That this Council recommends to the Governor in Council that the remission in 
lsnd revenue should be proportionate to the remission in rents both in Agra and 
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Oudh for (ho year 1339 Faali and that immediate actiou should be taken to Rive 
effect to thia principle.’ 

The resolution was carried without a division. 

Rent Collection Charges 

• Raja Jagannath Bakah Singh moved : 

‘That this Council recommends to Government to issue instructions to the district 
officers concerned to deliver the whole amount of the arrears of rent, rates or cess 
due to a landlord for whom they are recovered under section 12-A of the 
Oudh Rent Act without making any deductions or charges on account of the 
cost of recovery’. 

. Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanum&n Singh moved as an amendment to add the follow- 
ing clause to the resolution : 

’The Council further recommends to the Government to refund all the costs referr- 
ed to in part one which might have been recovered from the landlords’. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Depressed Class Representation 

Mr. Shyarn Lai, on behalf of Mr. Bhondwa (depressed classes member) moved : 

That this Council recommends to Government to nominate only such persons as 
belOT^JtO'the depressed community for representation of the depressed classes in the 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Right of Access to Wells, Etc. 

Mr. E. Ahmad Shah (Indian Christian nominated) nest moved : 

That this Council recommends to Government to take steps that the rights, such 
as drawing of water from public wells, springs and tanks and admission to public 
•ehools wherever denied to a person or persons be enforced’. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Educational Institutions And Depressed Classes 

Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhyaya. on behalf of Cbaudhri Ram Pays! (depressed 
class member for Lucknow city) next moved : 

‘That this Couucil recommends to Government to take deterrent measures against 
the educational institutions which may be found to discourage the education of the 
depressed classes’. 

Thakur Hanuman Singh moved an amendment to add following as part two : 

‘This Council also recommends to Government to withhold aid in case of aided 
institutions if they be found discouraging such education’. 

The resolution as amended was carried and the Council adjourned. 

Agra Tenancy Act.Amend. Bill 

)7th. DECEMBER -.—Official business was taken up by the Council to-day. After 
Lieut. Col. C. I* Dunn, director of public health, was sworn in two resolutions on 
the final settlement reports of Garhwal and Hardoi were carried, the first of them 
being pressed to the division. The next item related to the levy of a registration fee 
of Rs. 25 on motor cars and Re. 10 on motor cycles but the Finance Member did 
sc§ move the resolution as the report of the Retrenchment Committee yet remained 
to be discussed. 

The House (Missed into law the Bill to amend sec, 132- A of the Agra Tenancy 
Act empowering the Government to collect arrears of rent like arrears of revenue 
on behalf of the zamindars. This brought the tenancy law in Agra Proving into 
line with the tenancy law in Oudh, On behalf of the. Government Mr* Blunt, 
Finance Member, give an assurance that the new provision would be sparingly 
used by the Government only when there was a general refusal of payment of 
rents in any locality or area. The Council next assented to the appointment of a 
committee by the Government to enquire into the agricultural indebtedness both of 
samindan and tenants. The Public Accounts Committee report for the year 1928-29 
was under discussion when the Council adjourned. 
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OFFICIAL BILLS 1M 

Official Bills 

J8iL DEOEMBERi-Seienl Official Billa were discussed in the Council to-day. 

Jawab Yusuf, Minister, introduced a BiU to amend the Mmie^alitiee Aei 
1016. After some brief criticism, the Bill was referred to the Select Committee. 
The Bill defined the exact term of office of members and chairmen of municipalities 
and alim laid down the owdnre for the election of new chairmen. 

The BiU further laid down that in 1936 and thereafter, municipal general 
elections shall be held every fifth year, and not every third year as at present 

The Minister also introduced a Bill postponing municipal elections at Oawnpore 
by ten months on account of the prevailing disturbed conditions in the City. This 
Bill was passed without any reference to a Select Committee. 

Goon das Bill 

The Home Member introduced the U. P. Goondas Bill 1931. On hk motion 
it was referred to a Select Committee. The Bill was on the lines of the Bengal 
Goondas Act 1933, and empowered the Government to direct any person or persona 
to leave Oawnpore or even U. P., for a specified period. 

District Board’s Act Amend Bill 

19th. DEC BUBER The only business transacted in the Council to-day was the 
consideration of the biU to amend the U. P. District Boards Act of 1922, which 
was referred to a select committee. 

The bUI defined the powers and functions of district education committees and 
their chairmen in contradistinction with the powers and functions of the dktriet 
boards themselves. District education committees were established by an amending 
bill of the District Boards Act in 1928, and the committees were required to ex- 
ercise, discharge and perform all the powers, iduties and functions of the boards 
in regard to educational matters, wtth certain exceptions. Afterwards causes of 
friction between the district boards and education committees were found to exist 
and the rotations between them were not dear, and the control of the boards and 
Government over education committees, the method of appointment of education 
committees, their chairmen, vice-chairman and other matters connected with the 
working of Education committees were not satisfactorily provided for. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, appointed a committee to enquire into the administration of verna- 
cular education by district boards, and following on the recommendations of that 
committee this bill was introduced with the object of improving the administra- 
tion of vernacular education in rural areas. 

Arrears of Bent Bill 

2Ut. DECEMBER The Council passed into law to-day a short Bill entitled the 
Arrears of Bent Bill, 1931. the object of which was to protect from ejectment and 
distraint a tenant or tbekadar who had paid two-thirds of the arrears of rent due by 
him to hk landlord. 

8everal members wanted the Bill to pass through a select committee on the 
ground that it waa of no material assistance to the tenants who could hardly pay 
their current reduced rents, let alone any portion of the arrears. 

Mr. Blunt, Finance Member, asked the Council to accept it as a temporary 
“•Mure, promising that an ad hoc committee would at once be appointed to hammer 
out a new Bill with the same object in view. He pointed out that the Government 
“ust have tome power to stop the distraint of crops almost at once, because die* 
tvsmt-proceedings were likely to cause considerable friction between the landlords 
and the tenants. 

Mr. Blunt referred to the murder of a Zemindar and hk servant* near Amiohe 
that the Government’s information was that the quarrel arose in connection 
distraint proceedings. Government’s information was also that it had nothing 
wh SJC # !J S? do "No-Bent” campaign. 

ne Bui wu accordingly paired by the Connell u . temporary meeanre. 

BcnmoBMEirr Committee Bepokt 

"Port of the Betnoehmeot Committee* eogeged the Oonndl’e attention for 
of the day. No lma than 14 reaoluuoni were tabled for diacoario n , 
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most of them overlapping one another. Three of them were, however, carried fay 
the Connell, one recommending that in caret where scaler of salaries were increased 
and administratively sanctioned but could not be paid as funds were not available, 
the proposed cut should not apply and another asking the Government not to accept 
the recommendation made by a majority of the members urging the abolition of the 
post of assistant electric inspector to the Government. The Council further carried 
resolutions recommending that in case of employees whose salary was less than Es. 
50 per month, there should be no cut. The latter part of this resolution proposing 
a graded cut rising up to 30 per cent, for salaries exceeding R«. 8,000 was refected 
without s division. 

Agra Medical Students' Rustication 

A motion for sdjonrnment of the houne was theu made by Rao 
Kriahnapal Singh in connection with the rustication of certain students by 
Oapt Bhargava, i. m, Principal of the Agra Medical School, and it was 
withdrawn without being pressed to a division when the Minister-in-charge, 
Nawab Mohammad Yusuf made a statement that he waa prepared to ask the 
Principal to see them once again aud as a result of that interview to make any 
further recommendation in their cases that he considered proper. 

Retrenchment Committee Report 

There was a generul discussion in the Council to-day on the report of the Re- 
trenchment Committee in which a good many speakers participated. The last two 
speeches from the lion-official benches were made by Rai Rajeshwar Bali and Mr. 
Ohintamani. Both of them strongly protested against the action taken by the 
Government in respect of the cut in silanes before the Council had expressed its 
considered views on the various recommendations made by the committee. 

The action of the Government, Mr. Blunt said in the course of his reply, was not 
at all meant to be au insult to the Couucil but it was dictated by reasons of emer- 
gency and expedition. The cuts were to be effected from January 1932 and therefore 
the roles regulating reductions to be effected in the salaries of Government servants 
had to be published for information in time to enable various offices to act upon 
them. Mr. Blunt repeated his statement of yesterday that every line of the Re- 
trenchment Committee’s report would be carefully considered by the Government 

The Council sat till a late hour to bring the .discussion to a close. After 
the Finance Member had replied to the criticisms of various members the Council 
adjourned nine die . 
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THE BUKA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Governor's Opening Speech 


Um Autumn Session of the Burma Legislative Council opened at Rangoon on the 
SUL Augugt 1931 His Excellency the Governor, opening the session, gave a resume 
of the rebellion, the steps taken to suppress it and the policy of tempering justice 
with mercy pursued in this connection. His Excellency also reviewed the present 
economic situation, dwelt at length on the agrarian problems and referred to 
the flnanees of the province and the Round Table Conference. 

His Excellency reiterated the Government’s view, recently supported by the 
Tribunal, that the rebellion was carefully planned, the object being to promote the 
same ia . various parts of Burma, to overthrow the Government ana to involve 
people in blood-shed and mutual destruction. The rebellion, he observed, could 
not be excused on the ground that it was against the capitation tax. Though 
economic depression contributed to its spread, the same was not its cause as the 
rebellion was planned long before the paddy ;slump. The measures adopted mulled 
in steady improvement in the situation, and the Governor expressed the hope that 
8ays Ban's capture was having a good moral effect throughout the country. 
Thayetmyo and Pegu were still causing most of the anxiety, but the hope was 
expressed that these two districts would soon get under control. Upper Burma 
remained unaffected, 

“Though the situation.” said His Excellency, ’ is definitely better, it would be a 
mistake to think that we arc yet out of the wood”. Gangs and leaders of gangs 
were still unaccounted for and must be regarded as a potential danger. The present 
quiescence was due to the activities of military troops and also perhaps rain. 

Clarifying the Government's view, His Excellency stated that it was their 
first and most important duty to suppress the rebellion by all the means in their 
power. At the eame time they were willing and anxious to temper justioe with 
mercy. He declared that the Government were willing to deal gently with people 
induced or coerced to join the rebellion and pointed out that more than four 
thousand people had taken advantage of the amnesty. He explained the Govern- 
ment's inability to accept the suggestion of complete amnesty .for all crimes, com- 
mitted in the course off the rebellion. While conceding that such a step might 
secure a temporary respite from the rebellion, His Excellency obaervea that it 
would not conduce to security for the future, which was their main concern. He 
enaneiated the principal necessity of restoring the authority of the Government 
and the re-establishment of law and order. The amnesty were generous, con- 

suienng the events of the last nine months. He nsked til loyal Barmans to use 

Uieir influence in making the amnesty a success. That was the line, taken by 
S*Z*l*ws, who set a fine example. 

. With regard to the Emergency Powers Ordinance, HU Excellency did not believe 
Iv ^7. Person regarded it with serious apprehension. He paid a tribute to 

us Civil and Military Officers and Civil and Military Police operating in the rebel 
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▼tew was that they ought to consider the introduction of * Tenancy BUI. They 
had a email committee now investigating the subject. As regards agricultural in- 
debtedness, the common suggestion oi declaring a moratorium for Burma alone 
did not seem practicable. It could not be given effect to without Central logis- 
lation. He expressed anxiety as to the revenue prospects in the current year. Last 
yea., uie expenditure was curtailed by 86 lakhs. This year, the progress of re- 
trenchment continued, making a total cut of about a crore of rupees. He expected 
the Council to agree with him that they ought not to consider the question of 
reducing the pay of the provincial Services until the closely connected question of 
reduction of the pay of the AU-India Services was decided. 

Referring to the Burma Round Tabic Conference, His Excellency announced that 
the Government had prepared a memorandum, regarding constitutional advance in 
Barms, and good progress was made with the investigation of the financial aspect of 
separation. With regard to the prolongation of the term of the tegislatnre expiring in 
November next, His Excellency had not finally made up his mind, but. as at 
present advised, his thoughts were tending towards a decision in favour of a six 
months extension. 

Official Bills 

3Ut. AUG TOT:— After the Governor's speech the honse took up official business. 
The Burma Rebellion ( trials ) Bill was moved by the Home Member for ixmshterataon. 
ft was debated upon the whole day and ultimately rejected by a majority of two 
votes. The object of the Bill was to provide for the speedy trial of persons accused of 
offences connected with the rebellions in Burma and to replace trial by au Ordinance. 

The Barman members belonging to several parties in the House opposed the Bill. 
They pointed out that there was no necessity for such a Bill now as the rebellion 
had almost ended. Besides the Bill violated the principle of the Criminal Laws and 
Evidence Act. 

The Home Member pressing the motion, the House rejected the consideration of 
the motion by tbirtyoine against fortyone votes. The Council then adjourned. 

Burma Excise Act .Amend Bill 

Itf. 8EPTEUBER : —In the Council to-day. non-ofiicial business was discussed, 
after interpellations. 

The Council refused leave to introduce the Bill to amend the Burma Excite Aet 
by Saw Pah Dwai, (Karen Christian) and rejected another motion by U Ba Than 
fixing the salary of a Minister at R*. 3.000 per mensem by a majority of fifteen 
votes. 

The object of the Bill to amend the Excise Act was to permit non-Christian Karens 
to manufacture liquor and make other excisable articles during certain periods in 
the year when they were engaged in celebrating religious festivals and possess them 
at any time. 

Reduction of Minister’s Salary 

The Finance Member opposing the introduction of the motion rodneiog Ministers' 
salary quoted the Assembly Public Accounts Committee's decision and explained the 
difficulties iu acccping such motions under the Government of India Act saying 
that the motion violated constitutional principles. 

The President overruled the objection and allowed the motion. 

The mover suggested reduction in the Ministers’ salaries on the grounds of 
bankruptcy, running the Government on borrowed money, economic depression and 
starvation in certain parta of the province. 

Several members took part in the debate for and against, bat the Government 
Benefits opposing the motion denied the existence of famine conditions anywhere, 
adding that the finance® of the province were sound. They said 'that the depression 
was world-wide and pointed out the difficulty in accepting such a suggestion until 
the resolution of salaries was possible in the All-India services. 

The motion was then pressed to a division and lost thirty voting lor and forty- 
five against Some Karen members and the Home Rule Party remained neutral 
The Council then adjourned. 

Comiuttse To Survey Economic Distress 

2nd, SEPTEMBER — :In the Council to-day the Government suffered a defoal by 
a majority of font votes over a non-official resolution recommending the appointment 
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of a small committee with the Deputy Commissioner as Chairman aiul members of 
the Legislature and other non-official gentleman as members to make a survey of 
the seonomie distress throughout the country, to find ways and means to get employ- 
ment for the unemployed and make necessary recommendations to the Government 
for the improvement of the situation. The resolution was supported by several 
Barman members. Some suggested the committee to lie advisory and permanent 
while others held that the Committee should have control and include local Saysdaws 
therein. A few referred to ibc distress in Upper Burma and the failure of crop as 
due to lack of rain, while one member remarked that the absence of a moratorium 
legislation was one of the main causes of the distress prevailing In the country. 

The non-official supporter* of the resolution urged co-operation and held that the 
appointment of such a committee would benefit the Government in successful adminis- 
tration of the country. 

The Government member* opposing the resolution explained the difficulty in 
accepting snch a suggestion and remarked that, the resolution was not the best way to 
help the Government in administration. The Government desired district officers 
to consult local opinion whenever necessary, hut held that the resolution was un- 
acceptable as it would Ik* of no advantage.' 

The Finance Moodier. winding up tin debate, explained that such a survey was 
unnecessary as the Govern meat were fully acquainted with the cause of the distress 
including world depression. Me denied the distress to be so acute as had ferns* 
described and innhmnil tin* cases of villager* who did not accept road making work* 
at. six to cigln anna* u day. 1F»* also detailed the opening of test works and the 
relief measure* taken by the Government, in the areas in distress though they did 
not actually come under the Famine Code. The speaker said that the intention of 
the resolution being nou-oftirinl control «»f local administration, Uic Government were 
uuable to accept the resolution *.* it would weaken the responsibility of the district 
officer*. Referring to the question ol a nioratmiitm he quoted figure* of mortgage suit* 
in several district* and pointful out thm the CheMyars were abiding by Iho promise* 
tbry hnd made to help the people in the district*. CJicttyavs could not advance 
money us neither they had it. nor could they Imnow. Purincr there wa* a run on 
them by the depositor* 

The resolution was debuted the whole day wa< iijiiumtely pressed to a division 
and carried fonvom* voting for ami thirty “•■vrn. against it. The Council than 
adjourned. 

Ur i:\iv Ki:iii:i i.ion Ti;».\ i - Him- 

SEPTEMBER : -In the Coin* i! to day. after interpellation-, the President 
informed the House that Hi* Fveellenuy the Governor had refereed back for 
reconsideration the Burma JRcbeJiiiVf J'rinf* Hitt which the Hou*e had rejected on 
Monday lust and that the Bill would In* n-int reduced (be next day. 

Mr. Tharrawuddy V Pu. moved :oi adjournment motion urging the ci tension of 
amnesty to all rctiel* including tlt» leader* in order to stop the rebellion immediately 
and to create a calm atmosphere in the country. Though the prerogative of mercy 
lay with the Governor, be (bought the Council should have an opportunity of 
expressing it* opinion on tba matter. 

The Finance Mcmlicr injected on l bo ground that a motion c»HKcmiug the 
prerogative of mercy was not in order. 

The President agreed with the views of the* lender of the Hou%c, and ruled that 
the prerogative ol mercy lay with i ho < Governor and so disallowed the motion. 


XnX-OHMIAt. Kl/sOl.t TIOY- 

A rcsohition by Mr. Camnogna* recommending to ilic Government to take 
noeeMary steps to extend the option to retire on proportionate pension to all 
•'limbers of the Burma Provincial and Subordinate Services was negatived by it 
majority of seven, votes. 

▲ resolution by U Aye recommending the abolition of all book-maker* at all race 
■Malag* h Bur ma was talked out. 

.Several members, non-official and Government, opposing the resolution remarked 
that such abolition would lead to serious results as experienced in Bombay. 

Non-official business thus concluded and the Council adjourned till the next day. 

2 * 
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Grant for Agricultural Loans Sanction 

4tk. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day, the demand for an additional grant of 
JU. 44 lakhs for the issue of agricultural loans, made by the Finance Member, 
was sanctioned after a debate in which the Opposition members complained of the 
inadequacy of funds* 

A demand for over 5# lakhs by the Home Member for increasing the Military 
Police Force and raising lories for the protection of the forests on account of the 
rebellion, was debated and pressed to a division and passod by a large majority. 

Members opposing the demand criticised the Government's policy in suppressing the 
rebellion and dealing with the distress prevailing in the country. 

Other Hems on the Agenda, which included the Rebellion Trials and other Bills 
being not disposed of, the Council adjourned till the next day. 

Burma Rebellion Trials Bill 

5th. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day the Home Member reintroduced the 
Burma Rebellion Trials Bill which was thrown out on Monday last, but to-day it 
passed the Introduction and consideration stages after a division. 

Non-official members opposed the Bill at every stage criticising the clauses which, 
according to them, denied the accused several rights and remarking that there was 
iio need for the present bill as the Rebellion bad almost ended. 

The motion by the Home Member to introduce the bill was passed by a majority 
of four votes ana the motion for consideration was passed by a majority of seven 
votes. 

Several members suggested tlmt the Bill be referred to a select committee ; but 
the Home Member refused to accept the suggestion. 

After the second reading, the opposition gave notice of amendment*. 

The Finance Member objected, but the President over-ruled the objection and 
allowed the amendments, one of which, to make the bill operative for one year and 
fo delete the option of extension, was moved, but lost ’by n majority of ten vote*. 

As the business was not finished, the Council adjourned till the 7th. 

7th . SEPTEMBER : —The Burma Rebellion Trials Bill in *1 he amended form was 
passed to-day by a majority of fourteen votes. 

The Rangoon Labour Housing Hill was introduced by the Home Member, -who 
moved that it be referred to a Select Commit fee. But on an amendment by Mv. 
B. P. Plllai, the Home Member agreed to crocutnte the Bril to elicit public opinion. 

Burma Our rs Amendment Bill 

Other Bills passed included the Burma Courts Amenrlm/mt Bill, the object of 
which was to provide that no advocate of any other High Court, other than the 
Rangoon High Court bo entitled as of right to practice at Rangoon otherwise than 
as prescribea in the Legal Practitioners Act. 

The Home Member, moving the Bill, explained that under the Bar Councils Act. 
advocates were not allowed to practise without a knowledge of Burmese, and the Bill 
would prevent the advocates from the other side of the Bay claiming right to 
practise until they were so qualified. 

The Council also agreed to the Forest Minister's motion for diverting 16# lakhs 
from the Central Roaa Fund account, on expenditure on new road*, on condition 
that the amount be repaid when the provincial finances improved. 

This finished the official business and the Council wn* prorogued. 
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Sir M. Butler os the Financial Position 

The Autumn session of the C. P. Lggitlative Council opened at Nagpur on the 24ik. 
August 1931. Addressing the Council His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler re fe rred to the 
1 ate 8ir Banker Kao Chituayis s death and said Sir Chitnavis and his brothers played a 
very large part in the life not only of the C. P. Council and the city of 
Nagpur but the Province generally. When the late Sir Shankar Rao was young 
Indians had hardly been admitted into the higher services at alt and the governing 
and higher administration of the country was almost wholly in the hands <3 
Europeans. Such a condition of affairs was not iu accord with the larger purposes 
of Great Britain ; for obviously there could be no hope of fitting India for sell- 
government unless and until her sons had proved themselves fit to man the public 
services in all the branches. Consequently one of the early steps takteu by Parlia- 
ment after the assumption of sovereignty by the Crown was to associate Indians 
with Europeans in the higher ranks of the Administration. The first method chosen 
in adding Indians to Civil Service was by direct appointment aud Sir Mtmnirmr 
Rao was one of the young men selected to the statutory civilians. 

The Governor then referred to the financial position of the province during the 
current financial year 11K10-31. As anticipated, there was a loss <3 fifty lakhs 
in income and an increase in expenditure of at least three lakhs ou account of the 
civil disobedience movement. Five years ago the income was close ou 550 lakhs and 
this year it was not expected to be more than 480 lakhs and might not be even 
that, if there was any further political commotion. The need for economy was dear 
and new scales of salary for the future recruits were expected shortly. The salaries 
of the AU-India Services were guaranteed by an Act of Parliament, whilst the 
Government did not want to touch Provincial and Subordinate services and the 
lower ranks generally bo long as the All lnd : a Services remained intact. 

The Governor then dwelt ou the political troubles. Before the general amnesty 
of last March took place, his Government took action with such promptitude and 
passed orders setting free about half of the civil disobedience prisoners and he then 
hoped that his clemency combiued with the readiness shown by the Government 
of India, to let bygones be bygones would lead rapidly to a return to normality. 
Unfortunately, a bad start was mode when it was misrepresented all over the 
province that the March Settlement was a truce aud not a peace, and that the 
war mentality should not be givcu up. Then followed repeated efforts to hold up 
to honour those who had assassinated officers of Government, Enropean and Indian. 
Recently, Mr. Gandhi had admitted the mistake made about this matter at Karachi, 
and the All-India Congress Committee had condemned the attitude of mind which 
condoned in any way what was and could not be anything but murder. There had 
also been other acts and utterances of a character calculated to delay the restoration 
of harmony but he would not dwell on them now, because the situation was delicate, 
and in such circumstances though speech might be silver, silence was .golden. The 
political atmosphere was not yet clear, and the Government could not afford to 
relax its vigilance. The Government had a duty to protect the public and indivi- 
duals and secure due observance of law and order. And this dnty stood as it 
ahrays stood. His Excellency then referred to the progress achieved in the ad- 
ministrative and political life of India and said he Bad observed nothing but 
continuous advance towards the goal. 

Tribute to Late Bib 8. Chitnavis 


After the Governor’s speech, the Hpn’ble Mr. RagbayendraBao, Leade r of, the 
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Discussion On Official Bills 

9oth. AUGUST:—. Alter question time to-day, Mr. B. G. Khaparde, lender of the 
Nationalist Party, objected to supplementary demands being moved on the ground 
that notice of the same was handed over to the members only just before their 
entry into the Council Chamber. 

ft was decided to take np these demands on the next day. 

Official Mils were then discussed. The Land Revenue 1 money Amendment Bill 
waa *taken up first. The present Tenancy Act contained no provision whereby the 
rent of a tenant’s holding oonld be altered on diversion of the whole or any part of 
it from agricultural to any other purpose ; but under Proviso (11) to Section 88 of 
t\ P. Land Revenue Act, on such diversion, the revenue payable on the land may 
be re-assessed in accordance with its altered value. The land-holder’s remedy is to 
sue in a civil court for ejectment if the tenant has occupancy rights, but if he has 
absolute occupancy rights, even that course is not open to him. The bill has been 
drafted to remove this anomaly ; and to obviate the hardship whether to the land- 
lord or to the tenant, the bill also makes it dear that after the tenant’s rent has 
been altered, the rights existing before diversion will continue. The bill was referred 
to a select committee without any opposition. 

The Vaccination Law Amendment Bill was next taken up. Vaccination operations 
had been steadily falling in rural areas and mortality from smallpox had been 
inereesing. It was considered desirable that the Government should have power to 
make vaccination compulsory in the rural areas on the initiative of the District 
Councils. 

Mr. M. P. Kolhe and several non-official members opposed the motion urging 
that the bill should be circulated to elicit public opinion. 

The Hon. Mr. G. P. Jaiswal said that 18 District Councils supported the bill. 
The bill had been published in the C. P. Gazette. Xo adverse criticism had been 
offered and thui it had to be presumed that the people were in favour of the bill. 

The motion for circulation was thrown out and the bill was referred to a select 
committee. 

An Adjournment Motion Ruled Out 

Mr. K. P. Pande gave notice of a motion for adjournment of the House, on the 
ground that a serious situation had arisen by the detention of Mr. Dnlichand, mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council for Paugor District, under a warrant, issued by the 
Revenue authorities for default of payment of land revenue. 

The Deputy President ruled il oui of order <m the ground that it was a private 
matter. 

Election or President 

26th. AUGUST: -At the Council to-day. after question-time, the House proceeded 
with the election of President. Of the eight candidates six withdrew The contest 
was thus betweeu Mr. S. W, A . Rim and Mr. Y. M. Kale. The former belonged to 
the Democratic Party and the latter to the Nationalist Party. Mr. Rizvi secured 
35 votes and Mr. Kale 34. Mr. Rizvi was declared elected. 

28th AUGUST:— The Council reassembled this afternoon, the Hon.ble Mr. S. W. 
A. Rizvi presiding. The House congratulated and offered its support and* co-opera- 
tion to him and hoped that he would bo above party politics and impartial on the 
Hindu MofUm question. 

Mr. Risvi, replying, thanked the House, and assured the members that he would 
discharge his responsible dutics respocting the wishes of the House. 

The Council then proceeded with legislative business and adjourned till the next day. 

C. P. Local Self-Govt. Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. G. P. Jaiswal introduced the Central Province t Local Self- 
Government Amendment BUI. Under the law as it stands at present, there can be 
only one district council for each district and if a certain district is abolished, the 
Distriot Council of that district would automatically cease to function. In order to 
reduce to a minimum the administrative dislocation anting from a possible read- 
justment of distriot boundaries, it is considered necessary to keep the position of the 
existing distriot eouadk unaffected by stteh changes. With this end in view, it was 
{intended to. amend Urn present BUI end provide for more than one distriot council 
functioning in a dtefetindepeadeatly ofi Bach other. 
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NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 


There ms opposition to theMl from certain non-official members on the Mound 
thst this, messnro would not help snybody. The Rill wai pssaedin to law IXul 
any division. 

Municipalities Amend. Bill 

lskMiJto^Mriim^m* Wa> “ PU movcd th ^ the MU be 

itt^SS Cr ° f ' hc Na ' i0U * li “ ,wrt >'- OP**"* '** “ill and 
. T. Mangalmurti President of the newly-formed People's Party, opposed 

authorities* h^omo^e^subonimim^ 6 W0U ** 8,m,Rthc " ,h ° h * ml> of «"®B 
Mr. Ynjuf feheriff also opposed the bill. 

Mr. C. B. Pftrakh supported the Bill. 

it jUMnost roartSoMry ^ ° £ ** Peop,c s l ' art * Vj foe measure characterising 

The Bill was subsequently referred to a select »*umroitt*T. 

The House then adjourned. 

Revenue Collection* in Jcbbilpoke 

t fi Ar l l l f! °u n cil ^°day, Mr. Chumu, representing Ibe Xerbndn 

r P2? 1 • rcs ? ,ut . l0n “ r * ,n 8 that a committeo consisting of seven membe rs 

the methods followed bv the Government officers in 
frSSoHinc?l! Wn,nCn du °* ,n Jllhbnlpore Dl8tric ' ,ind report within two months 

of thL^sLE^'.hi lyi'l^inK the resolution, described the intolerable condition 
hv tf.r , rn^? toy , l M du, *: lct ? nd drongiy protested against the meaanres adopted 
by the Government officers m the realisation of their dues. F 

Replying on behalf of the Government, Mr. H. U. Gowao, Revenue Member, said 


satisfactorily. Government never shirked an enquiry into 
d f^ fu compl . H .V ,<s apfl r insl their officer * The Government were always 
«5nnW?i^4i. A, bu C0lldlt ‘ ou P f P°° r l>easanu and he mentioned the measures 
Government for their relief in the form of suspensions Iwhere due. 
? pprc8HIVl ‘ ‘methods he asserted that no movable property of a single 
IfiOmmSS w lc r vcd ' no *' vc *> coercive processes applied in realising 
naa L iIls!J« n / .£*• l ! HJ of the polnc. which was an agency of the Government, 
nolice were* crJ#v | irotc f^ on P[. lhc Tahsildar or revenue collecting officers. The 

tTe rnSwr Jh^ ,l kI 0< i mp T! l ? in sL tbe ] ?- w a,,(l 1,0 instRD-e where they exceeded 
ia«r powers had been brought to their notice. 

*ne motiou was eventually withdrawn. 

Sanskrit Professorship in Morri* College 
to nLtPnuE't motion, asking foe Government to take immediate steps 

^ "* 

Grants to Local Bodies 

to lnrmi^kli** m ° vcd a resolution urging the Government, to give full grants 

«>n nTr JjjT 1 ® 6 * n fo® Central Provinces and Bcrar this year without n reduction of 
“ J 8? proposed. 

* rnot ‘ OM after a heated debate, carried by 21 votes against 21. 

Grant to Nagpur Seva Sapan 
th? only nominated lady member, moved a resolution 


oiiikmi! “wntenance of a hostel for women students attending the various 
m* n ^®8pur. 

^ r *—- Jooes^ Education Secretary and Hr. Punjabrao Deshmnkh. Edu- 

in the past towards the education 


f A r 1 1 ' t n 1 ‘T-j'i m >10 i w m 


___ n |[i|| [[ viw> w T0J ^ __ ,wmm~ __ 

Ui i api JS financi a l stringency, they' would *806 'that the grant was 

wd la the budrat if nnrihl^ * 



Rao Bahadur K. S. Xayadu of Wardha, leader of the Democratic Party, moved a 
resolution standing in the name of Mr. S. B. Tiwari (absent) reeommenaing to the 
Government that recruitment to the public services should be ‘made in such a way 
as to secure fair and adequate representation of the various communities consistently 
with considerations of efficiency and possession of the necessary qualifications. The 
motion was debated upon for a long time. The Hon. Mr. Raghavendta Rao, Home 
Member, and Leader of the House, announced that official members would remain 
neutral without taking any side. Eventually, the motion was declared carried, and 
the House adjourned till the next day. 


Non-Official Resolutions 

2nd. SEPTEMBER After question time, to-day, Mr. K. P. Patult's motion for the 
adjournment of the House to consider the Minister’s refusal to reconstitute Raipur and 
Belul District Councils was ruled out of order by the President on the ground that a 
similar resolution was. already tabled and moreover it was not an urgent matter. The 
House then proceeded with the non-official resolutions concerning provincial and 
local grievances. 

Lata Jainarain moved recommending to the Government that outsiders should be 
strictly excluded from all appointments in class 2nd provincial services and from all 
appointments in the subordinate services and that only those whose parents have 
become bona fide residents of the province sbonld be admitted. 

The above resolution was carried without a division. 

Rai Sahib Badri Prasad PujarVs resolution recommending to Government that 
they should, in the interest of the cotton industry, request His Excellencies the 
Viceroy and Governor-in-Council that Railway freight on cotton, cotton yarn and 
cloth should be reduced with a view to afford relief to agriculturists, was carried 
without a division. 

Mr. C. B. Par ak fix resolution recommended to Government to amend the rules 
made under the Free and Compulsory Primary Education Act to bring them on line 
with the rules made by other Provincial Governments so as to include (a) rent of 
school building, and (b) whole cost of free and compulsory primary education in- 
cluding that which was incurred when education was voluntary in the total cost for 
determining the half share of Government. 

The resolution was opposed by the Minister of Education, but it was carried 
without any division. 

Seth Thakurdas Ooivardhandas' resolution recommending to the Government the 
appointment to the post of Director of Industries an enthusiastic person with 
technical qualifications in the place of the present I. C. 8. incumbent was declared 
lost. 

The mover claimed a division which gave a clear verdict in favour of the resolu- 
tion by. 33 votes against 17. 

At the time for discussing further non-official resolutions was over, the House 
was adjourned sine die in spite of the non-official demand to proceed with the re- 
maining resolutions. 
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Services Commission Bill 


the November Session of the Punjab Legislative Couaeil opened at Lahore on the 
27th. November 1931. when two Government measures, the Puiyab Service? 
Ckmmiukm Bill and the Pittijab Nur»*t Reffistration Bill were referred to select 


coi mnittw 

the statement of objects and reasons of the Borneo* Commission Bill said that 
after hill consideration, the Punjab Government were of the opinion that a Commission 
camEcisloff functions similar to those exercised by the Central' Public Services Com* 
mission should be established for the Punjab as soon as the financial situation 
permited. The Bill followed the lines of the Government of India Act and the rules 
framed by the Secretary of State-ih-Councii regarding the functions of the Central 
public Services Commission, and had been modelled on the lines of the Madras Ser- 
vices Act of 1929. 

Registration Of Ntrw* 


In the Nurses Regfetialion Bill 1 , it was proposed to enact a measure on the lines of 
the law in force in England where there was a Council which dealt with various 
questions rotating to nurses such as their training, examination, registration, etc., 
and their removal from the Register maintained under the authority of the Connell. 
A provision also existed in the English Act forbidding any unregistered person from 
practising as a nurse and also penalising the use, by an unregistered nurse, of any 
title or name suggesting that such a nurse was a registered nurse. The Madras Nurses 
ami Midwives Act of 1926, which was based on the English Act, had already been 
pasasd into Uw, and in drafting a Bill for the Punjab, use had been made of the 
provisions of the English and Madras Acts. 


Relief to A o ri< tltcbtsts 

lit. DECEMBER The Couucil spent the whole of to-day’s Kitting discussing 
Sardar Aria* Singh's resolution recommending to Govcrnnmnt that a general 
remission of at bast 50 percent in land revenue and aliaua be granted in respect 
of all kharif crops of 1931 throughout the province. A large* number of elected 
members supported the resolution pointing out that the financial position of the 
agriculturists was deplorable, that if they were not helped at this time of crisis they 
would be ruined and might in despair join the civil disobedience movement which 
the Congress was proposing to launch. 

Among the proposals put forward for raising the necessary funds were, curtail- 
ment of expenditure of Government, drastic retrenchment, in all directions, particular- 
ly on the lines suggested by the Retrenchment, f'nramittee and even the raising 
of loan. 

Sir Henry Craik said the peasantry had the fullest sympathy of the Government 
which had been made on a scale never approached before. The Government would 
eootinue to carry out in future the same policy in regard to relief to the agricul- 
turist*. He, however, objected to the form in uhich the resolution was moved and 
advaed the mover to withdraw it and let the Government do what it possibly could 
to help the agriculturists. Turning to points raised in the debate. Sir Henry said 
that the demaad in the resolution for Isnd revenue reduction for the khaitfharyest 
was Re. 200 lakhs and demand for abiana for kharif harvest was Ra. 203kkhs. 
Even if the salaries of all the services from the # Governor downwards were reduced 
by 90 per cent., not more than Rs. 90 lakh* savings would lie made by cuts and 
retrenchment *The amount of relief asked for could not be obtained, nor could it 
be met fay borrowing, if borrowing was considered desirable, a* money would not 
be available, at present even at o percent The only course for the house was to 
let the Government do what it could for the agriculturist. . . 

Mr. JR Calvert, financial commissioner, opposed the resolution on financial 
ground* Ha said that if the resolution were accepted Government would malice 
Endrwoue bee than what it was collecting inftS Nobody leould! my that the 
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zamindan o! the province wore poorer than' they were iu 1806. The Gownmeot 
were prepared to go m hr mH could to meet the crisis. The discussion wm 
continued on the nest day, the 2nd. DECEMBER when interesting frets and figures 
regarding the condition of the Punjab agriculturists were given by Captain 
Sikandar Hagai Khan, Revenue Member. Explaining the difficulties of the 
Government in accepting the resolution he said the reduction of 50 per cent 
in land revenue and abiana would be too lavish to zemindars in one part of the 
province and unfair to another part of it. The Government was trying to find out 
a device by which relief could bo divided equitably according to conditions prevail- 
inj? in different parts of the province. He agreed that the depression had hit the 
agriculturists too heavily. The comparison of the pro-stump and the present prices 
of agricultural produce would indicate that these prices to far had been responsible 
for a loss of approximately Rs. 5G crores to the zamindaxa, and to that extent their 
baying capacity had been diminished. Payments of land revenae and abiana were 
much smaller m proportion to what the zemindars had to pay os interest to their 
creditors. They had to pay from about Rs. 15 to Rs. Ifl erasers as interest annually. 
He advised the members to devise a plan whereby this indebtedness of the za minder* 
could be diminished, and offered Government help in formulating a plan. Finally, 
he advised the mover to withdraw the resolution and leave the question of relief 
to the zamtndars entirely to the hands of Government whose sympathy for the 

a ricnlturists was voiced iu clear terms by His Excellency the Governor in his 
dress. 

The resolution was carried without a dissentient voice. 


Comparative Duration' of Life in Pfnjai; 

At question time Mr. Noon said that the mean duration of life in the Punjab 
was UOlI years as compared with 24.7 1m India us a whole. The figures for some 
European countries were : Italy 49.3 . France 52.5 : England and Wales 55.0 ; 
Germany 56. 

Punjab University 

Malik Feroze Khan Noon, Minister, next accepted on behalf of the Government 
Mr. Ahmad Yar Khan Daultana's resolution recommending the appointment of a 
committee to examine the working of the Punjab University and its constitution, rules 
and regulations with a view to suggest such legislation and other changes as might 
be necessary for the better control and administration *uf the University. 


Committee vo Solve Communal Problem 

3rd. DECEMBER A resolution of considerable importance to the whole of 
India was passed unanimously by the Council this • afternoon. It read : This 
Council resolves that in view of the Premier's declaration regarding communal 
settlement a committee consisting of the following gentlemen be appointed to find 
a unanimous solution of the communal problem in the Punjab; 1. Captain Sikandar 
Hyat Khan, 2 Sir Joeondra Singh, 3. Mr. Malik Fcroz Khan Noou and 4. Dr. 
Gokntchand Narang. The committee may consult or co-opt lending members of 
communities in the Punjab and report, to the Council iu the next budget session. 

The resolution wm signed by 52 elected mem tars. Pandit Nanakchand, who 
moved it in a short speech, said that the progress of the whole of India wm blocked 
by the non-settlement of the communal question of the Punjab and he hoped that 
a unanimous solution of the communal question here would bo found and .it would 
bring pence. He was followed by toe loaders of til parties and the Government 
spokesman Sir Jogendra Singh who all expressed similar «cntimcntt. 

* Retrenchment Committee Report 

Earlier the Couucil had a general discussion on the proposals contained in the 
retrenchment committee’s report. This wm continued on trie next day, the 4th. 
December. when the Report was discussed for three years Taftcr which the Council 
adjourned stive die. 



THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

The autumn session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong oil 
the 28th. September 1931. The Government brought several legislative measures 
one of which, the Aseam Pure Food Bill, was referred to a Select Committee 
without opposition. The Assam Court Fees Amendment Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee after considerable debate. Exoepting the planting group, the majority of 
non -official members opposed Sir Muhammad Saadulla's motion in this regard on the 
ground of economic distress and fall in the price of land. The motion, beiog pressed 
to a division, was osrried, 24 voting for and 17 against it. 

29th. SEPTEMBER At to-day's meeting of the Council, the Hon. Mr. Lainc, 
Revenue Member, introduced the Assam Local Rates Amendment Bill affecting the 
permanently settled estates. 

Mr. Munawar Ali moved an umendment for the circulation of the Bill for elicitiug 
public opinion. 

Mr. C. H. Witherington, on behalf of the Plunting group, expressed himself 
strongly in favour of the Bill, but supported the amendment for circulation. 

This was carried, 3i voting for and 0 against it. 

Governor’s Address 

llis Excellency Sir Laurie Hammond then addressed the Council. Referring 
to the financial situation H»b Excellency observed that last year’s workiug 
had resulted in a deficit of fifteen lakhs. ‘Apurt fro.-u the Joans taken in 
the ordinary course from the Government of India, allowing every effort at economy 
consistent with the preservation of peace and order, we do not expect to save more 
than 12 lakhs. Our expenditure will stand at eleven lakhs in excess of the 
anticipated revenue, including savings which may materialise as a result of the 
acceptance of the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee. Our debit 
balance with the Government of India will be in the neighbourhood of twenty-five 
and thirty lakhs, including a deficit of fifteen lakhs. 

His Excellency reminded the Council of the neccssityof placing the revenues of the pro- 
vince on a sound basis with an adequate cash balance. Referring to the Local Rates Bill, 
designed to relieve provincial revenues from a heavy charge by its partial transference 
to local bodies, which is now under consideration of the Council, His Excellency 
observed : “After anxious consideration vre have thought it right to place before you 
this Bill enabling the local boards to increase their revenues ; and, in a case where 
the local rate is assessed on the assumed rental of two rupees an acre, providing for 
enquiries which may enable assessment to be made, on a more accurate basis of the 
ascertained rents as in Bengal so far as the permanently settled tracts of the pro- 
vinces are concerned. 

His Excellency, reiterated that the extra taxation was unavoidable and that, if 
necessary, the Government should not hesitate to place before the Council, in the 
ensuing March session, a bill to raise the court fees to the level in Bengal and Bihar. 

One more aspect of the retrenchment which His Excellency referred to was that 
nearly two-thirds of the revenue in Assam were expended on salaries. “The status 
of a major province involves heavier overhead charges, but I believe you have no 
wish to revert to your former status. The Retrenchment Committee lias recom- 
mended a reduction iu salaries in view of the fall in prices, but added a condition 
that any cut ahoald he universal, that is, that the protected services should also 
contribute. If this were not possible, it was disinclined 4o impose a cut on the 
provincial subordinate and ministerial services alone. This view the Assam Govern- 
ment endorse and we agree that, as a temporary measure, in times of national 
emergency, sealing down the salaries appears to be unavoidable. It is right that 
officers should know that this may come and it is possible that a general reduction 
Jill take from December 1, 1931. We hope that it will not apply to salaries below 

5CK Above that figure we contemplate an all rouud cut oi 10 per cept I in- 
Jbnned Hit Excellency the Viceroy that, so far ss the members of the Assam 
Government were concerned, including the Hon. Ministers, iny Honblo colleagues 
7®* willing lo agree to a voluntary ent of 10 per cent on their salaries and that 
I myself would surrender 15 percent POsssibly this action may have two beneficial 
results. First, I would like to think that it may perhaps be a solace to other 
jPntkmen outside thfc ranks of Government service who, in these hard times, have 
•uffiemd a reduction iu salary or a lose of income. It may be small encouragement 
27 
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to the other officers of Govern men t whose salaries may be compulsorily retrenched. 
In the event of a compulsorily retrenchment * in salaries it will, I feel sure, have the 
effect of encouraging ~my hon'ble colleagues to a vigilant scrutiny of all the proposals 
for expenditure ana possible sources or retrenchment. It may induce you, gentlemen 
to consider more dispassionately any proposals for increased taxation. 

BOth, SEPTEMBER In the Council, to-day, I be mot ion of Rai Bahadur Nagendrs 
Nath Choudhuiy on behalf of non-official members to present an address to His 
Excellency the Governor lor the allotmcut of more days in future for non-official 
business raised a controversy over the maimer in which the Council's business was 
■feeing conducted. 

After a full dress debate the motion was carried. 

Cuts in Ministers* Salaries 

ht, OCTOBEER The Government laid on the table to-day a resolution delineating 
the steps takeu on the recommendation s of the Retrenchment Committee and in the 
task of increasing revenues by fresh taxation. 

The Council then discussed non-official business. 

Mr. Sanat Kumar Das moved a resolutions recommending reduction of Ministers’ 
salaries to Rs. 2,000 from such date as the law permitted and the fixation thereof st 
that rate from Ayiril next and provisions in the next budget accordingly. 

The Hon'ble Sir Snadulla opposing pointed out that the resolution, if carried, could 
not be binding upon the Government to make provision for a lesser salary at the 
budget session, afthough it iras then for the Council to decide what salary they would 
vote for the Ministers. 

After a heated debate the resolution was lost only 10 voting for and 32 against it. 

Cuts in Salaries 


Mr Brindaban Chandra G os warn i was allowed to move his adjournment motion 
protesting against the proposed reduction in the saluries of Government officers 
drawing Rs. 50 and above at a uniform rate of ten per cent. A majority of the non- 
official members joined him in advocating a graded cut ranging from 2)& per cent 

upwards. 

The Hon’ble Bir Snadulla, explaining the Government position, stated that the 
Assam Government was originally entirely against any percentage cut in the salaries of 
Government officers which they thought was inequitable in that the officers had 
entered the service under the understanding of security of appointment and pay, but 
they could not remain unique and had to fall in line with the Govern meiif. of India 
ana other provinces. The adjournment motion was carried without a dissentient voice. 

2nd, OCTOBER The Council voted supplementary demands to-day. Under the 
demand for an additional grant for the police, Mr. Rohmi Kumar Choudhury’s censure 
motion, raising a discussion on the alleged police excess and inefficiency, was lost. 

Mr. C. H. Witherington, leader of the planting group, dbeussed the advisability 
of getting a preferential import duly on the tea entering Great Britain and reques- 
ted the Government to communicate to the proper authorities their desire of the 
House in this respect . 

The Hon. Sir Muhammad Sandulla stated that the Government did realise the 
close relations between the exchequer and the tea iudustry in Assam aud assured the 
LVriinCil of their support. The Council was prorogued on the 3rd, Octbher. 
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The Autumn Session of the Debar and Orissa Legislative Council opened in the 
Council Qhamber. Ranchi, on the 19th, Auguet 1931. 

Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay moved a resolution recommending that' Govern- 
ment ahould taka necessary steps to enable the departments concerned to realise 
from occupiers of Government buildings situated in municipal areas all municipal 
taxes and rates appertaining to buildings they occupy and pay them to municipalities 
concerned. The resolution was lost by oue vote. 
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Rai Bahadur Lack an Prasad S inha then moved the following resolution 
“The Council recommends to the Government to adopt adequate and neoossary 
measures of retrenchment in expenditure of different departments of the Government/' 
Be referred to the prevailing economic dwtra* and said that at critical Juncture like 
the present, retrenchment was the only advisable course. People were getting poorer 
and there was no chance of price riMLg in the next few years. Therefore it was bat 
meet that instead of Government coming With fresh proposals for taxation to meet 
their needs, they should adopt measures of retrenchment in time, so as to keep the 
expenditure on a par with the condition of the country. 

Mr. Srikrishna Proa off. supporting the resolution said that the financial position 
of the province was going from bad to worse every year not because fhe province 
hiul not sufficient revenue but because Government were reckless in expenditure. 
The revenue in fact had boon showing increase. There was increase of one more 
eighteen lakbs in 1920 over that in 1921. But the maximum limit had by now been 
reached and it was really time to observe caution. The expenditure was also going 
up. In fact in the last ten years there was an increase of one crore. seventy-throe 
lakhs and few thousands and the expenditure was increasing out of all proportion 
to income and tint for pupose* which could not bo ssid to have been tending to- 
wards the development and progress of the province. This was a dangerous state <11 
things. The province was in a hopeless condition and it wus time for Government to 
come forward with measures of retrenchment not merely by the catting of travettiiig 
allowances, not merely by stopping erection of some buildings but effecting genuine 
retrenchment in what was known as general administration. The police wnirii were 
the costliest of the departments was a terrible burden on the poor tax-payers of the 
province. 

The Raja of Kant ha. Finance Member, replying for (foverament said that Govern- 
ment were doing all they could towards retrenchment and they would consider sugges- 
tions made in the Council. They were watching what other provinces were doing and 
at the present stage they did not think it proper to appoint a committee. 

made n statement showing the retrenchment in the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment budget ted for 1931-32 and in making it said 

The business before the house is concerned so largely with resolutions jnv>jH»*i<i£ 
various forms of retrenchment, that I think member* will welcome an explanation of 
the financial portion from me before we proceed tj discuss the resolutions. I need 
hardly siy that Government wish to place the whole position frankly before the 
Council. When the budget for 11)31 -3? was presented to the Council I estimated that, the 
opening balance would be 9U lakhs, the total receipts 5 cro-cs 98 lakh’*, the total 
expenditure 6 crores 18 lakhs mul the closing balance 70 lakhs, bring a deficit of 20 
lakhs on the working of the year. As f explained iu the budget speech, retrench- 
ment amounting to 9 lakhs had been made in the normal standard of expenditure 
and in addition Government had provided only 6 lakhs as new expenditure as against 
an average provision for new expenditure of 39 lakhs during each of the preceding 
three years. That was what. 1 anticipated. Now let us sec how far ^ hose anticipations 
are tame fulfilled. The actual opening balance was 82 lakhs. We thus ended 1930-91 
nearly 8 lakhs worse than we anticipated, It is a pity that the error was on the 
wrong side, but all things considered, the drop might easily have been greater, and 
Wc -r? w ^ now we stand. 

i lv 6 a< ‘* u,| l receipts of revenue for the 1st quarter of the current year are 115 
|*khs as against 119 lakhs last. year. Taking the principal sources of revenue for 
{ period, excise is 53;* lakhs* worse than last year, land revenue is only ball a 
worse, while stamps arc half a lakh tetter. There have recently been some 
signs of improvement in the excise revenue. Having regard to the fact that in 
estimating revenue for the current year wo assumed that the first few months would 
** a Period of difficulty and that slight improvement could be expected as the year 
went on, the figures indicate that revenue for 1931-32 should not be appreciably less 
t km Rrnount anticipated in the budget if those general assumptions were correct. 

. Aae ."gores, therefore, do not indicate any very great change. But, as I told you 
February, it is impossible in these abnormal times to rely on the estimates of 
cven though the results of (he first quarter indicate that so far we were 
ju swined fo our estimates. The most ’important factors however is that a serious 
JJJfJjoyton in the general financial position of India has occurred. Those provinces 
a,cn depend on commerce and the export of raw products have been hit more 
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■everely than we here, white the Government o! Indie is sleo feoed with s seriotie 
fell in its revenue. It is evident thet the d e p ress ion is going to lest longer then 
wes expected. This means that if we were to exhaust oar balance, we should have 
the utmost difficulty in obtaining funds from the Government of India. The 
financial deterioration of India as a whole also means that for some years we mn«t 
abandon the hope that the new constitution will give us new sources of revenue to 
any appreciable extent These considerations have convinced Government that their 
financud policy must be based on the supposition that for some years the province 
must depend entirely on its own resources. It therefore became important to ensure 
that the deficit for which we budgeted should be reduced and an attempt made to 
raise the balance to a more adequate figure. The possibilities of further economies 
were closely examined and early this month, Government ordered extensive measures 
of retrenchment. The details of these retrenchments will be found in the statement 
which I have caused to be circulated to members. We expect by this means to 
reduce our expenditure by 15 lakbs this year, which will mean that the deficit on 
the year's working should be 5, instead of 20 lakhs, and that 15 lakhs should be 
added to the closing balance, making a total closing balance of 77 lakhs, of which 
the ordinary balance (excluding the Famine Relief Fund) would be 44# lakhs. Or, 
in the alternative, if unforeseen developments occur and our general assumptions do 
not hold good, we shell have done all we can to preservo our stability. 


20th. AUGUST :— In the Council to-day the Government accepted two 
non-officiat resolution * , one urging the need for retrenchments in expenditure in 
various departments and the other for representation of the aborigines on the Round 
Table Conference, particularly on the Minorities Sub- Committee of the Conference. 

The Government agreed to convey the wishes of the Council to the Governor 
General and through him to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Srikriahna Prasad’s resolution for the appointment of a Committee to examine 
the question of expenditure on the services and the method of their recruitment with 
a view to retrenchment provided a long and animated discussion.. Among the prominent 
non-official speakers supporting the resolution were Rai Bahadur Dwarkanath, Rai 
Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay and Mr. Saehcbidananda Sinha, ex-Finance Member 
and leader of the Opposition. 

The last speaker supported the proposition generally but thought that the com- 
mittee as suggested would mean expense and therfore he would suggest that the 
Government with the aid of two non-official members- should examine the question 
the light of the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee appointed in 1921. 

The Financial Secretary doubted if any useful purpose would the served Hy the 
Committee as suggested in the resolution and pointed out that it wonfd be an ex- 
pensive contrivance. The non-officials cacried toe resolution by 49 votes to 33. 

Mr. Srikriahna Prasad's resolution regarding recruitment to provincial services by 
means of competitive examinations was being discussed when the Council adjourned. 

2 4th. A UGUSTv — Official Legislative business was transacted in the Council to-day. 
Rai Bahadur Manmstha Nath Sen, Officiating Secretary, Local Self-Government Depart- 
ment, moved that the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Amendment Bill of 1931 be referred 
to a Select Committee. He explained that the Bril was designed to help the Mu- 
nicipalities in assessing and realising their taxes. The collection of Munkspal taxes 
has been deteriorating from year to year aad that on that account the Municipal 
Administration on the whole suffered. Under the existing law, Government were 
empowered to supersede a Municipality for mal-administration, but that was * 
drastic measure and was used in exceptional esses. The proposed Bill was a mea- 
sure for partial supersession only by taking over assessment and collection of taxes 
by Government. . 

Among the supporter! of the Bill were Messrs. Ssghiru) Haq, Hasan Jan and 
Bflkndhrai Sinha. Rai Bahadur Dwarkanath regarded the Bill as an indictment to 
their capacity for Self-Government. Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay desired certain 
improvements hi the Bill, , 

Mr. Saehidenand Sinha approved the remedy sugseeted by the Bin. but deferred 
hie considered opinion til! it emerged from the Select Committee. The discussion 
was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 
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Ik AH Mb Maslia Leagae 

%£■!!* bKl.W-imb. bKVKMHKk Util 

The twenty- second session of the All hidi* Muslim l/’iiguc commenced on the 
y* 'Of. fircfMucr llttl. inside the courtyard of a private house in New Delhi, lx longing 
to Khnn Sahib Xawabali. About 100 people attended the session. Alter the address of 
Khan Sahib fc*. M. Abdulla* ("haininm of tin* Reception (Vmiuittcc. Sir Mohammed 
Yakub told the audience that the power of selecting the President of the annual setMuon 
of the Ijeiguc had been vested in the (Vituictl of the Loigue who had select* d rhaii- 
dhiiry ZnflarulU Khnn to preside over the current session, lie therefore mitiosted 
(Itaudhury Zafliirnllnh to take the chair which he did. At this stage, Dr. M. V. 
S. .Inn);. (Mlahbadl, raised a point of order and asked whether there was a quorum 
in the House and whether the Council was justified in shifting; the venue without 
projicr notice to the public. The Presidt nt assured him that the Secretary had 
ascertained^ that there waa quorum ami the Council was perfectly justified to change 
the venue in order to conduct the proceedings in harmony and ficacr. He asserted 
that all concerned had born given prop' r notice and the very fact that the gentleman 
who had rained objtvtion was pment pro veil his assertion. The President then 
delivered Ids address after which eondolcnee resolutions on the deaths of Mnulana 
Mohammed Ali. the Maharaja of Mahmudabad and Maulaua Abdul Majid lkidanni 
were adopted. 

Chairman's Address 

The following are extract* from the hiigthy address of Khnn Sahib Shril. 
Mnhnmmrd Abdulla, Chairman of the Keecption Committee of the longue 

‘ At the outset f must frankly state that we claim to be and are ns much Indians 
n« any other community in India and are just ns kern to see nur conn try achieve 
IreMinni. Were our claims acknowledged and our just lights and ’privileges 
t'Mountard in a spirit of foinus.-. we would gladly o\ ermine the obstacles in the 
way of our eommou goal. Hut troubles really Ingin when we are aeetiaed of Pan- 
i siatn ism nr for planning Moslem Ktile in India, merely la cause we demand certain 
sifegnarda rendered necessary on account of bitter expi rieiiee in the past or a'-k for 
•»ur fair share and opportunities in legislature* and public services. 

I take this opportunity to assure my Hindu brethren that we the Mussulmans 
tH;lon •; to Indian soil and that our outlook is essentially Indian, but we refuse to 
recognise the right of any other community to dominate* or overawe n*. >Ve must 
all strive in unity to develop a common Indian culture and build a happy and 
prognssive Indian nation, which should hr eomjwsod of all that is liest in varied 
eumms that have, found their way into India. Hut so h ug as any one community 
drives for domination oyer the other and dim ins of Hindu or Moslem Raj. 
iianipiiDg under foot the rights of the other communities to dnelop along Iheir 
V" n "ucs, there is little hoj»c of spredy realisation of our legitimate aspirations to 
iiccnmc a great and free nation. We. ihe Mussalnums of India, must he assured by 
onr Hindu brethren that we have our just rights and share vilb them in the future 
•oust nut ion of India. They ran do so by displaying a spirit of generous and fair 
nn'mciit in regard to our claims relating to r< pres* ntshon in the legislatures and 
India * 0 * crv ' <vs * This is the rcnl crux of the entile Hindu -Moslem problem in 

laidica and gentlemen, my regret is that such a generous spirit has not ycl bmi 
to by the majority community and even the Hindu leaders at the* Round 
ih i \5 ,nfrr<nce have taken shelter Ishind vague txiirrssir.ns. I make bold to say 
m»if ,h * K the m»ln reason for the failure of the Confirmee itself. Here *1 
n *! c £ *2 the often repeated accusation that Moslem delegates had made common 
hi « , c «***hards in England. The speech of lord Hail«ham. as deli vend by 

m d,,rm P the House of Lords debate on India the other day. lias revealed the 
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reality and has fully exposed the myth. The noble lord is reported to have made 
the following observation .— They were not going to impose a final settlement on a 
reluctant population and they were not going to have a settlement scheme held up 
by one recalcitrant minority in one province. A provisional agreement would be 
put into operation until a final settlement was reached." What the Moslem delegates 
actually did was to show solidarity and refused to be hoodwinked by any other 
community. Mussulmans had formulated their demanda in Delhi two years ago and 
since then have been solidly standing by them. But unfortunately even these modest 
demands did noUmect with the approval of the Hindu community. So far we have succeed- 
ed and succeeded well in preserving unity in our own ranks; and God willing, with 
this solidarity in our ranks the ultimate success should be ours. 

The statement of the Prime Minister was good as far as it went. But it must be 
read in conjunction with the speech of Sir Bamucl Hoare in the House of Commons 
on India debate. Reading between the lines, the statement of the Prime Minister 
comes to this that the Conference would continue, new committees would be formed 
and the pro-css of negotiations would go on ad infinitum. The statement may be a 
Afayna Charta , but apparently it gives nothing and promises nothing. It is merely 
an attempt to satisfy British Tories, Indian Mussulmans and the rest in the same 
breath. Sind is to Ije separated but subject to conditions which are not likely to be 
fulfilled. North- West Frontier Province is to be given the status as the other pro- 
vinces, but its Governor is to have such extensive powers as would make responsible 
government a mere shadow. And yet some of my countrymen are jubilant over this 
shadow and wish us to believe that. India has got its Manna Charta. 

So much of the present, but what of the future ? The terrorists on the one side 
arc engaged in a campaign of indiscriminate murder while the Congress on the other 
hand has already launched a no-rent campaign in the United Provinces, while there 
are threats of revival of civil disobedience movement. And last but not least the 
Government is bent U|>on making good the. losses, incurred as the result of these 
movements and is saddling the country with an unbearable burden of taxation and 
promulgating ordinances, which arc hitting the guilty and the innocent alike. The 
question is what are the Mussalmans to do ? . , 

Our path i6 clear. We have not yet lost faith in British Justice and constitu- 
tional methods of winning self-government, through consultations and negotiations. 
We must on the one bund condemn and combat terrorism, ns wc are convinced that 
it rewards the progress of the country. Wc must also oppose civil msobeaicii'v 
movement, as we arc certain that it is not in the bc^t interests of the nation. And 
lastly, we must not give up hope of communal settlement, but we must continue 
in gntiaiions. if our Hindu brethren arc willing to do so; aMiotigh in view of tnc 
recent announcement of the president of the Hindu Mahnsabha wc have little nope 
from such negotiations. If. however, the altitude of the majority community remains 
as defiant ns it has been so far. wc cannot hesitate in saying that they do not uerire 
real fcjwavnj in this country and nre really an obstacle to its progress. Miisaalmans. 
though they may be poor nnd week, must remain a thorn in their path ana win not 
let. them lie on n bed of comfort unless their demands were conceded, and attainmen 
of independence must for ever be a mere dream and speculation. And even it out 
Hindu brethren were ever to succeed some day and win what they are struggling 
for to-day without our co-operation, they must clearly understand that the same 
weapon*,' which they are using against the Government to-day. will «>c used agaii 
them by the Muscat mans. The present Ka'dimerc agitation has shown to, the wor 
that. Miissalmans are in no way behind in using their weapons as effectively as tne 
fellow brethren ". 


Presidential Address 

C’i awlhnry /CnffamHah Kkon. in the course of his presidential^ address, said ----^ 
“In the sphere of political liberty the ultimate ideal that we have to ' 

capable of being defined and confined within the limits of * uch ex 
‘Dominion Status'. 'Responsible Government’ or even ‘equal partnership », xmv 
cumstanccs are conceivable under which the interpretation of tbe terms ma y oc 
fined to the expression of that relationship alone which the future Govenuwn 
India may bear to the British Government and yet leave untouched the e«en** 
liberty to do provided and secured for every class and section ofthe P e< JFj^”J2SS« eon- 
try and it is obvious that unless this last condition is fulfilled 
trol may merely result in greater licence being afforded to thore >p *we 

power may vest to encroach upon the rights and liberties of the people ox 
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country or of certain section of it. To win for India a constitution which when 
fully developed would fulfil both the conditions outlined above, the Muslims would 
be willing not only to march shoulder to shoulder with other communities but if 
need were and opportunity arose, even ahead of them. 

Discussing the question of an All India Federation, he said, to the general out- 
lines of the Federal scheme nobody could have any objection. But he drew parti- 
cular attention to some of the difficulties involved in the application of the scheme 
to the actual conditions obtaining in the country. For instance, certain subject* 
notably Defence ami Foreign Relations, , .Treaties with Indian States and their inter- 
pretation, etc., are proposed to be classified for the present as Crown subjects with 
regard to which the i iovernor-GcneruI would eoutiiiue to Ik* responsible to the 
British Parliament. These subject* will Is* in charge of Ministers who would bo 
responsible to the Governor-General and not to the Legislature." 

Again, Provincial subject* would Iv committed to the complete control of the 
respective provinces but Central subject* would be controlled and administered by 
the Federal Government, which would consist of an Executive and a Legislature 
drawn both from British India and from Indian States. He said, ‘This is the first, 
difficulty, namely, that the Indian States participating in the Federation would 
obtain a share in the administration i.f subjects which are purely British Indian 
subject*, corresponding subject* in the Indian .States being admin inOrd by such 
states within their respective territories without any control being excrcis.d over 
them by the Fiderol Government. In other words, the Federation would lie 
composed of unit* the autonomy of some of which, namely, the Indian States, would 
extend over a much larger sphere than that of the remaining unit*, namely, British 
Indian Provinces, and in which some of the subjects which arc common to one 
group of units only would lie administered by the FtdcrAtion, that is to say, of all 
the milts put together. The remedy for this state of affairs would he to eliminate 
completely the category of subjects which i have described almve as (Vutral 
subjects and this could be done l»y transferring the gn*utcr part, of them to 
provinces and by declaring the balance to be federal. This would naturally require 
long persuasion and detailed adjustment but so long a* this result is not arrived ut. 
the federation would coutinue to be a lopsided structure." 

Even after careful and exhaustive schedule* and list* have In*cu compiled 
classifying different subject* ns Reserved. Federal, Central ami Provincial, the 
constitution must contain a provision regarding such unforeseen matters as ma> 
arise from time to time and which may not have been allotted to any of these 
specific categories of subjects. Kindi matter* arc technically known as Residuary 
matter*. Residuary matters and the power* to deal with such mutters urc known 
a* Residuary Powers. No definite decision has been arrived at by the eonfeivmc a* 
to whet her such powers shall under the new const inn ion vc*t in the Federal 
Government or in the Government!* of the component units of tbc Federation. The 
very idea of u Federation Hindi 111 s is propositi by the Conference pre-suppose*. 
however, that Residuary Powers must licet s*:»rily vcsl in the units of the Fi deration. 
Whatever may be the theories on the subjects the actual condition facing us is that 
the fudinn Stubs that may decide to join the Federation arc not likely to give their 
consent 10 investigating the Federal Government with any powers other than those 
specifically assigned to it and they have insisted ami will insist that apart from such 
well-defined powers all oilier powers of sovereignly must continue to vest in the 
Rulers of Administrations of the nsptctive SihIch. In other words, powers with 
regard «» all subjects that are not specifically dcclurtU to be Reserved or Fitlcral 
subjects must veal in the units «o far as the stales an concerned. This must lesd 
to the neccHsary consequence that as regards British Indian Provinces also residuary 
power* must vest in the provinces, for if this weic not so we would have the 
spectacle of a Federation in which residuary | amirs ns icgaids seine nnit* would he 
exercised by those units nnd as regards other units by the Federal ion ns a whole. 
Th< re is no other federation in existence in which such a state of affairs exists, ami 
|t would be nothing short of an absurdity to pcmiit such a proviaiou to be 
incorporated in the future constitution of India. 

As regards the method of election or anpointinrnt of the members of the Federal 
Legislature, he Raid, everybody is agreed that British Indian Mr mbera must come in 
by election, although there is, some difference of opinion as to whether the Members 
1 , e I'Ower Chamber should be elected by the method of direct or indirect 

election, there being practical unanimity on th point that the members of the 
Lpper Chamber should be elected by Provincial Legislature*. As regards represen- 
wives of the Indian States, the .States desire that the method of selection of such 
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rcorcscnintives should bo loft entirely to the discretion of the States concerned, in 
other words, the .Slaton desire that their representative* to both Clumbers of the 
Federal J>egi*litture shall lie nominated by their Rulers or Administrations which 
obviously menus thnt so far us the Indian States are concerned the only persons 
represented in the Federal legislature will U* Rulers or Administrations of (h.. 
States that join the Federation. 'This again is a matter which would place British 
Indian Provinces in one category and the Indian States in anotlier. We recognise 
I hut the State* joining the Federation can legitimately insist upon retaining their 
-full internal nttionoiny but we cunnot support the position that whereas the re- 
presentatives of British India should represent the people of Biitish India, the 
repri**eu t at i v«*s of the Indian States should represent only the rulers of thus* 
Stales. 

After dealing with the problem* of fideral legislalure. Ml oral nuance and franchise 
he referred to the All India Services, and observed : The only safe course to adopt 
would be to provincialise all service* the officer* of which are normally to serve in 
provincial departments. It woold still lie necessary for the provinces’ at least fui 
some time to come to employ a certain number of European otliccrs in diflerem 
braucln** of die ad mi nisi ration. The recruitment of such officer* could be secured by 
en«di pro v in v according to its requirements through the Secretary of State for lndui 
whcdicr on a jH-rnmncnt or on a period basis as may be considered tli sirable.” 

Discussing the question of the defence of India he said : “There can lie im 
question (hat so long us India i* dependent upon Britain for its Laud. Naval mnl 
Aerial Def'Miee.. it cannot enjoy any form of real and rt s|H>nnible government. The 
complete and tapid hidi inisattmi of the Army in India, therefore, is an urgent am) 
a vital -n< ecssity. While in this connection' some attention is being paid to the 
admission of Indians to his Majesty's Commissions in various anus of the forces 
in India, enough attention is not being paid to the question of the admission nt 
Indian* to the ranks in such arm* to wliich their entry has hitherto been barnd. 
for instance. Home sections of the artillery, the tank corps, armoured car companies 
etc. We must be prepared 10 furnish large number* of suitable young men lor 
nxM-uitmeiit into all sections of the Army and urge u]K>ii the Government the luces- 
sity of making proper arrangements for their training. There is also the very 
important question of equipment which requires careful consideration. Tim 
manufacture of arms, machine guns, eauans, tank*, armoured cars and aminuni- 
tion of vuriouH kind*, etc., within India is a problem which has not yet been 
brought under -consideration and yet the vital necessity of tackling and solving this 
question is mote than apparent. ‘For tin; adequate naval defence of t'be country 
it is not suiw dent merely to provide for the training of a handful of voungiwn as 
murine and naval officers: adequate provision must be made for the training of n 
sufl'icient number of young men in ail branches of the navy and .more particularly 
in all brunches of Marine Engineering. For purposes of aerial defence our youugmen 
must be prepared to eoint; forward in largo numbers to be trained as pilots, navha- 
nies and ground engineers. The development of civil aviation on a large scale would 
not only give an impetus to neruitimsit lo the various rsruk* of the Air Force but 
would also provide a reserve of officers, pilots, mechanics, cngiiuers. etc., which could 
be innbili/nu in the rase of ntvessifv. ( iriitleiitcii. you will realise that these mv 
very large questions and they desi-rve vottr immediate and earner attention. A- 
J have observed above, a liberty which depends for it* niaioteiuiure upon the sit! 
uud assistance of another nation cannot decei ve the name of liberty at all ami 
if you have a desire both to earn and enjoy the blessings of real liberty you mu*t 
in* prepared to make the necessary Hnerilices that may be required for the u*-liicv»- 
gliient of that Weal. 

*A» regards the Provinces it is generally agreed that they shall under the new 
constitution lie fully autonomous and rcsiioiisible, that is to say, they shall I* 1 
treed from control of the Central (in future the Federal) Govern num so fur a* 
question* of purely provincial administration are concerned and that throughout 
the Provincial Executive shall be normally completely responsible to the provincial 
Legislature. This is a (comparatively simple tuhttei and subject to the adjust mem 
of communal claims and interest* (to which J shall advert, at a Inter stage) it bhwiiid 
have ltecn ixwsiblc lo cany it into effect almost immediately. A majority of the 
British Indian delegates to the Round Table Conference, however, urged upou ih» 
Prime Minister the desirability of postponing any advance in the provinces till such 
time as the principle of responsibility at the Centre could also la* enforced. Those 
who hehl this view were of the opinion that the immediate establishment of complet* 
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autonomy in ihe province* night give rite to « sutpiciou in the minds of the people 
tbit Battlement of question* connected with the Centre would not be proceeded with 
speedily anil that under certain circumstance* this suspicion may perhaps eventually 
be proved to hare been justified with great respect to those who hold this opinion, 
I beg to differ from them. 1 am one of those who consider that the immediate 
establishment of complete autonomy in the provinces would both facilitate and 
accelerate the framing of a scheme tor n responsible Federal Government and that 
it would be unwise to postpone the next stage of advance in the provinces till a 
satisfactory solution of question* affecting the Centre has been discovered and 
agreed to. 

The position which the Muslims hold in this country is both peculiar and unique. 
Jt would be ditticull to point out a parallel in the vontenijporary or past history of 
any other country or community. Our number* cxcccu the iHimoers of uuu>v 
communities which are to-day enjoying and have in the past enjoyed the position 
and privileges of a nation. Our religious, cultural, social, and 1 may even add. 
linguistic unity supplies us with all the essentials that go to form a nation. Our 
common civilization, traditions, and history furnish additional factors that bind us 
together. We arc anxious to preserve intact all these factors, and past experience 
has taught us that special provisions and (safeguard* are necessary for such 
protection although we feel that c'pii with those provisions and safeguards in tho 
constitution, the protection afforded will not be complete or even adequate. This, 
however, is a disability to which all political minorities arc subject and it is not 
capable of being remedied by constitutional safeguards. For this reason it is all 
the more imperative that any constitution that may be framed should contain 
provisions safeguarding these matters to the fullest limits to which constitutional 
safeguards can extend, lu framing our proposal* in this connection, however, 
we have been careful not to trench upon ihr legitimate rights of other 
communities. 

Gentlemen, You arc all familiar with the scheme of safeguards for Muslim 
interests which has been repeatedly and unanimously put forward by the leaders 
and representative bodies commanding the con fid cure of the community. Borne of 
these safeguards would afford equal protection to all communities, others are based 
upon considerations which are not primarily of a communal nature and the balance 
arc designed to secure the protection of matters held dear by the community or 
such vital interests as arc bound to affect the future prosperity mid well-being of the 
community. 

Under the first head would fall the demand that the constitution should contain 
a clause defining fundamental rights such as freedom of profession, practice and 
propagation of religion, education, language, articles ot food, cultural and social 
usages, etc, mid that ir should devise means whereby these matters may be fully 
safeguarded. This is a matter with regard to which there can he no possible differ- 
ence of opinion and its consideration need, therefore, detain us no longer. 

The demands that the North-West Frontier should he raised to a status ot 
political equality with the other provinces of India and that Sind should lie separated 
from Bombay and should 1)3 constituted into a Governor's province under a cons- 
titution similar to that which may bo introduced in other provinces fall, under the 
second category. As regards the first of these demands, the position is that the 
Prime Minister in his statement of Dec. J. lUiil. has announced that the North- 
west Frontier Province shall under the new constitution enjoy a status similar to 
those of other British Indian provinces, subject only to ‘due requirements for the 
defence of the Frontier’. It is earnestly to be hoped that the operation of this last 
condition shall be confined within the narrowest possible limits. The Prime 
Minister has father announced that the provisional decision to postpone further 
advance in the provinces till the framing of a scheme for the whole of India shall 
•»ot operate so as to prevent the North-West Frontier Province beiug immediately 
raised to the position which is occupied by the other provinces under the present 
constitution. Wo understand that steps arc beiug takcu so as to bring about this 
result but wc must impress upon the Government the necessity td proceeding m 
the matter with the utmost despatch so that peace may speedily be restored to that 
province where very unhappy and disturbed conditions have unfortunately prevailed 
during the last two or three years. L *f us hope Uni this consummation so earnestly 

be desired shall not be delayed on the pretext that lengthy enquiries may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of sett ling such matters as franchise qualifications for 
umuieipal and district board rPvtom for elections to the Legislative Council of the 
province. 
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Ar regards tho separation of Sind from Bombay, no definite announcement has 
unfortunately yet been made and the Prime Mtni«tcr*M Rtatement on the subject made 
on the 1st December, Bill carried the matter on farther than the decision arrived at, 
at the end of the first session of the Round Table Conference. We insist that the 
matter of the separation of Sind from Bombay should be placed beyond doubt and 
that slops be taken immediately to enable Sind to start as a separate province 
simultaneously with the introduction of tin; in»w constitution in the other 
provinces. Under the same category bills the demand that a suitable scheme should 
lie devised to enable Baluchistan to enjoy a representative form of government. 

It has also been agreed that Muslims ns well us other minoritica shall receive » 
fair and adequate share in the public services of the country. We realise that u 
general declaration of this kind may not in practice prove a sufficient safeguard but 
it at least amounts to a recognition and acceptance of the claims made by the 
minorities and should serve as a reminder to those to whom the task of recruitment 
to the public services of the country may in future be entrusted. Ft. also sets a 
standard of conformity which may be insisted upon by the minorities both at the 
Centre and in the Provinces. 

As regards the quantum or representation to lie allotted to the 
Muslims in the Federal Legislature as well as the Legislatures of the 
different provinces, the Muslim position has throughout been perfectly clear. 
They demand representation to the extent of one third in each chamber of the 
Federal legislature, the continuance of the quantum of representation at present 
enjoyed by them in what, are known as the minority provinces, namely, llic United 
Provinces, Bombay, Assam, Bihar and Orissa. Madras and the Central Provinces, 
subject to any subsequent revision of those proportions where owing to some caus<> 
or the other the proportion of various communities in the population has undergone 
a sensible modification, the principle applicable in all cases being the same upon 
which the present proportions of representation are. based. In the Legislatures of 
tho Punjab and Bengal, the Muslims claim representation in accordance with their 
proportion in the population. On the oilier hand, in the North West Frontier 
Province and Sind the Muslims are willing to concede to the non-Muslim commu- 
nities weight age on the same principles on which weight age is being enjoyed by the 
Muslims iq the minority provinces. 

The difficulty that, is being experienced with regard to the representation of 
Muslims iu the Federal Legislature is a part of the general question of the 
method of election or appointment of the members of the Federal 
Legislature and arises in connection with the proportion of Muslim representatives 
from the ludiin Slates. The suggestion which seemed to have met with the largest 
amount of support was that 2d percent of the total strength of each Federal 
Chamber should be returned by British Indian Muslims and that. ? per cent of the 
total strength of each chumlicr should be Muslims nominated by tbe Federating 
Indian States in pursuance of a convention which may be agreed to by all parties. 

The mAin dispute centres round the question of the amount of representation to 
lie allotted to the Muslims in the Legislatures of the Punjab and Bengal, but before 
1 go on to make some general observations relating to the whole question of the 
quantum of Muslim representation in the various Legislatures I must add that the 
questiou of the method of election of Muslim representatives is one of equal 
importance with the question of amount of representation and that although there 
has been a dissentient voice here ancl there, there can be no doubt that an over- 
whelming preponderance of Muslim opinion insists upon the retention of the present 
method of representation through separate electorates and ii would be convenient to 
discuss both these subjects together. 

The past experience of Muslims in the country has taught them that for the 
safeguarding of their rights and interests they must insist upon legal and constitu- 
tional guarantees and that a mere trust in the good-will and sense of fair dealing 
of other communities would not be of any avail to them iu this connection. It is 
extremely unfortunate that this should be so and, however desirable it may be that 
the various communities which form the population of this country learn to trust 
each other and to respect each other's legitimate rights, aspirations and interests, we 
must face the situation as we find it and so long as the attitude of the majority 
community iu tho country docs not undergo such radical changes as to create a 
dense of complete security and confidence in the minds of the members of ue 
minority communities, the latter must insist upon their rights and interests being 
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aafeguatded in a manner and lo an extent which appear to them to be suitable and 
ncrcssary. Viewed from a larger and broader point of view the Muslim claim is not 
only reasonable but is extremely modest. The Muslim position is that given these 
safeguard* they are willing cheerfully to accept the rule of the majority community 
in tne minority provinces as well as at tli** Centre, No greater guarantee of good 
faith could be required from them. On the other hand, they arc naturally nniuoua 
that in provinces in which they constitute a majority of the population they should 
be given as large ail opportunity of making their contribution to the common 
culture and common civilisation of India as would be enjoyed 
by the majority community in the gnatcr part of tho 
country. They also desired that they should be placid in a position which should 
afford them equal op|K>rt unities of service to the land of their birth. 

Another essential feature of the scheme of safeguards for Muslim interests is the 
demand that the method of election of their representatives through separate electorates 
which has had the sanction of statute in this country during the last 10 years 
should be continued till such time as the Muslims themselves fed that this aafeguared 
is no longer necessary. It u sometimes objected that siwh a system runs counter to 
the principles of democracy. 

Tho present situation, however, is that in spile of our Isst efforts and in spite of 
the best interests of the country urgently requiring it, the majority community has 
not so far signified its acceptance of demands and the course which the negotiations 
followed during recent years convinces us that (lint community has iio intention of 
accepting our dcniamls. The door of negotiations has been shut in our face. Under 
these circumstances a heavy responsibility lay upon the British and the Indian 
( Governments to settle this question but equally unfortunately these Governments 
have so far failed to face thi- responsibility. 

It is, therefore, extremely to be desired that Do vern men l should forthwith announce 
its decision on this question -o that earnest attention may bo devoted to the solution 
of other constitutional questions that still await r. decision. We have rc|K*atcdly been 
as'iired of the sympathy of Government- with the Muslims as well as other minorities 
and their anxious desire to safeguard and secure the position and interests of the 
minorities. As a proof of these profession < we demand that Government should 
immediately shoulder the responsibility which it can no longer evade and thus put 
an end to the present state of mistrust between (hr communities 

Referring to the situation in Kobmir. lie observed 

The affairs of the Muslims «»f Kashmir have now arrived at a *lngc where if the 
mutation is handled with wisdom mid discretion the hist results may be 
expected to ensue. The best generalship consid* not only in knowing and planning 
how and when to start a campaign bn* nNo in realising when to call a hah. A lack 
of this quality has often turned prospective victory into an actual defeat. The initial 
demand* for 'independent inquiry into the political grievances and disabilities of tho 
Kashmir Muslims and into the atrocities committed upon them during the course of 
their gallant struggle for justice and fair treatment have been conceded and the two 
commissions are pro-ceding with their respective enquiries. The efforts of the All- 
iudia Kashmir Committee and the Ahrar have served to focus the attention of the 
peoples and tho Governments of India and Britain ui>oii the affairs of Kashmir and 
the stage has now been reached where all our dibits must be directed towards 
rendering to the Muslims of Kashmir such legal and financial assistance an may 
enable them to place their case fully and lo the Ix-st advantage before the commis- 
sions of enquiry. Efforts which continue to be directed in other channels can lead to 
no useful results whatever and may result in certain harm. I would therefore appeal 
for a calm reconsideration of the whole situation and fora co-ordination of all efforts 
towards directions in which they mav be expected to yield the most beneficent 
results. 

The next question that urgently claims your attention is the alarming increase of 
revolutionary and anarchical crime in the country of which we have witnessed such 
terrible instances within the course of the last few months. Every one of us mast fully 
*wlisc the gravity of the consequences to the peace, prosperity and future progress 
oi the country if this wave of violent anarchy is not immediately cheeked in its 
wurse. We must take active steps to combat the forces of anarchy, terrorism and 
disorder and do all that in us lies to keep the fair name and honour of our country 
unstained and unsullied by such dastardly and inhuman crimes. 
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Alteration is Constitution 

The 2nd. day's session of the League reassembled on the 21th. DECEMBER at 
Khan Sahib Nawab Ali’s house in New Delhi. The audience was thinner than yester- 
day. The House first took up the question of amending the constitution of the League 
as ^recommended by the £Ub-Commtttcc npjjointcd at the last session. 

The most important change which was adopted related to the 
object of the League. So far its object had been defined as “the attainment of 
Swaraj for India by all peaceful and legitimate means. " The Sub-Committee had 
suggested that this be changed to “the attainment of full Rcsjwusiblc Government 
for India by all peaceful mid legitimate means, with adequate and effective safeguards 
for Mussulmans. ' 

Dr. Junu of Allahabad suggested the retention of the word “.Swaraj” while Mr. 
Sabri of Delhi wanted the substitution of complete independence." Doth the 
amendments were rejected by n large majority, only a couple of members voting for 
them. The amendment suggested by the Sub-Committee was adopted. 

Another change now incorporated conferred membership of the League on every 
adult Mussulman who signed adherence to this creed, nnd paid one rupee .yearly as 
subscription. Lik u the Indian National Congress, the President of the League will 
hold office for one year in future, nnd will be the head of its Executive, which now 
will consist of n Council mid a Working Committee, instead of a Council only. 

The membership of the Council was enlarged, and the new body, the Work- 
Committee. will be composed of 23 members and meet once a mouth. As in the 
case of the All-Parties Moslem Conference, nil Moslem members of the Central 
Legislature will be ex-officio members of the Council. 

The quorum necessary for the annual session was reduced from 75 to 50. 

The office of Permanent President of tfcc Ixnguo was abolished. 

The Premier* Statement 

The following resolution, moved by Mian Ahmr-l Ynr Khun and supported by 
Moulvi Mazharruddin and Syed llabceb. wa* then adopted after minor amendment- 
moved by Dr. Jung were thrown out 

“The meeting of the All-India Moslem League, having carefully considered the 
statement of toe Prime Minister made at the Pound Table Conference on the 1st 
December : 

(a) places oil record that the Government should be urged to make definite 
announcement that the future constitution of India shall embody such safeguards for 
Mussulman interests as aro considered necessary and adequate by the Moslem commu- 
nity itself : 

(b) places on record its regret that the provisional decision of the British Govern- 
ment to defer the introduction of full autonomy in the provinces till the framing 
of All India constitution, and urges on the Government the necessity of immediately 
placing the provinces in a full autonomous and responsible position : 

(c) places on record its disappointment at the failure of the British Government 
to make a definite announcement that Sind be constituted into a separate province, 
and demands that an unconditional announcement be mode forthwith : 

(d) reiterates its considered opinion that no constitution would be acceptable to 
the%tssalmans, unless it secures and guarantees to them : 

freedom of profession, practice and propagation of religion, education etc : 

representation to the extent of one third in each chamber of Federal legislature : 

representation in the legislatures of the provinces where Moslems are m minority 
in accordance with the proportion of representation at present enjoyed by them in the 
provinces : 

representation in the legislatures of the Punjab and Bengal in accordance with 
their proportion in the population of those provinces : 

a fair and adequate share in the Services and grants-in-nid : 

the vetting of residuary powers in the Federal units. 
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"«* •* «*•«•.* of Sit Kad+HH^in W dJal .o do • w "h ‘ffi 

f i y^”A^ c S^ ~ nnd ,lu ‘ rw ' 1 "' 10 "' U would, preveut ihc Oov. rmwot from 

rf&Ate rr«M &K 

milwcJdSlow^S^^ 

onte'^Lu™,Z[,i!!? ,hc ; ****** referred In .lie inhuman rhan.rl.i- 
irSI iYj 1 i, ^‘'fn-d lo I ho motion (or adjournment in Ihc 
ioZ «. "fiJi. mnihiLnl iJ5« h | C "*r“" mc,,t 0 ,h “' wmnt'Hw. Ilo hold that an 

.« ilf 'Z rJol!«;-r a, " K lMK,k - ’ ,0 " mon,,t 0f Kk * m ' """ M 

FKo.NTir.ii OiM>ix.\xn> Coni»kmnki> 

n Ji!{° {JjJlJ Ih 1 * 0 * 1 * °V Frontier expressed ihc opinion that the Government’ 
n-nlfl ln ^wW^ 1,1 ,be l H0 P ,v of the N. W. K. Proximo n full* 

,1 , • , rn H V*p V le ri y cn * aniUMinremenf of the Chief Commissioner regarding 

ixeforms in the I* runt hr and of shaping their future policy in 
amX tb «» f kl * Government had acted niili undue lini-le in 
?5 W i.snS ,n * , * uw ,bal v^ovruco, and urged upon the Government 
l ,0n ‘ fjrdinnnees in order to promote a suitable 
C °* SOOduiH. for tire «nrces*fu! working of the new constitution of the 

province. 

The resolution wn« moved by Dr. Ju* f . 
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I be id veu to (hit 


Tmi: Fraxciim: Commi'iitt 

ii»cnt h ^J A T^ € '^r a " olh v r ivsolntimr, .expressed »m Unction -it tin 
Franchwo ^bnle, that definite instruct ions won) 

^ivirite t .W?r l U >:i! IOt 1,1 ” ,,y wa y *0 atlc-mpr to interfere with the » 3 stem of 
wherever it was in operation at present. 

things m ?^r e * K?*” 1 * the resolution, said that when they had Mich 

xv ‘i vs if w-fti «L« H< ^ ol J^ ll,lk,s a,K * Mirsaalmam* srporalclv on Indian Itail- 

Tnn . f "*!? *0 have separate elec toral rolls. 

m ./ mored an amendment, to the e fleet, tlurt in case a statntorv 


for i 1 ,l I n r num i M . 11 - 'he effect. tlurt 111 case a statntorv mainnl 

lie cmnowcnS 11 ?^. 1 ! 11 4 * n ? J) 9 "vhKwoi in the Punjab and Bengal. the League suou 
thtouKh i^vhxiowiw!* ‘ f 11 d ^ l*° s,,ibJc *<> W " K bi J-’ 1 >‘' r rq'rcfKiitttfU 

l'oiilm-m n C» r, ihn ; L uu'T , ’^ cd *hnl if lliis airermuive was plnrod Indore ihem by Ihc 
coiisiderutmn 'pJ? ,kb ^’ t jt rl,c a,,d the Hindu Malm Sabhn. thev might j-ive it due 
onsKicration. The amendment was rejected, only txvo voting for it. 


The 
cam 


House then 


Disapproval or “Xo-Ei:xr'' Oampaiux 

nnrti«r.rV.s,T '*». ‘“ v !l considered two resolutions, one relating to the No-Rent 
°V hpr t0 th . e Terrorist movement in India, 
in c««rf ain * . - lc Ax ‘*' , P a ® viewed with the greatest concern the movement set afoot 
tuallv to , Mn.VJ° 7 il ,lccs .“^ding tenants to refuse to pay rents, as calenlatcd crcn- 
disoidor « 2 1 C P n,lcl P iw t of private property and to bring about a state of 
of all suehiiioremen 1 }^ 8 ln 1 ,e ^K 11 ^ expressed strong disapproval 

of Mahomed Sharif)', moving the resolution, detailed some of the dangers 

of (ha a,u * llr K®d uj>on the audience to express its strong condemnation 

held th«? V .? 1 -° j d,rcct action. The opposition was led by Mr. Hussain Imam who 
hclncdriL ^ minda,ri were blood-suckers. He felt that such movements, which really 
™ lenants, should not be oppwed. 
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Another member from the audience attributed communal motives to the Gemmas, 
and said that the movement was started in the United Provinces because a majority 
of the xamindar* in that province were Mussulmans. 

The resolution was carried. 

Terrorism Condemned 

The next resolution ran : “The League expresses its strong condemnation of the 
Terrorist movement culminating in dastardly and outrageous crimes, and appeals 
to all sections of Moslem society to put forth their best efforts to combat such 
activities.” 

' Sir Mahomed Yakub , moving the resolution, said that the shedding of ionoeoat 
blood was against Moslem culture and religion, and exhorted the audience to 
keep aloof from such activities which were bound to retard the progreos of the 
country. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. Ali Mahomed, and carried unanimously. 

Sympathy With Kashmir Mussalmans 

The next resolution related to Kashmir and expressed the deepest sympathy with 
the position of the Mussulmans in Kashmir. 

The League placed on record its sense of satisfaction at the practical proof given 
by Mussalmans of India of their common brotherhood with the sufferings ot the 
Kashmir Mussalmans and hoped that the gallant straggle which was being carried 
both in and outside Kashmir would speedily result in securing for Kashmir 
Mussalmans their right of citizenship and humanity* for which such enormous 
sacrifices had been made. 

The resolution was moved by Maulana Mazharuddin and carried. 

The liCague empowered the President, Chowdhury ZafaruOah Khan, the Honorary 
Secretary, sir Mahomed Yakub and the two joint Secretaries, Messrs. £. M. Abdullah 
and Mirza Hussain, to negotiate with the Working Committee of the All-India 
Moslem Confcreucc, with a view to amalgamating the two bodies, with 
instructions that the Subjects Committee should submit a report to the 
Council of the League. The Council was authorised to take such steps as might 
ho necessary to give effect to the proposals for amalgamation and io frame 
a constitution of the united organisation. 

Three more resolutions in regard to the needs of Delhi Mussalmans were 
adopted l)cfore the House adjourned nine die . These resolutions urged upon the 
Government to grant adequate representation to Delhi Muslims on the various 
local bodies of the province, as also in the Central Legislature, and opposed the 
extension of the Delhi province which the League considered detrimental to Moslem 
interests. 

Before the session adjourned sine die, Sir Mahomed Yakub offering thanks, 
referred to the anti-Zafarullah demonstrations yesterday, and severely criticised all 
those who were responsible for it. He asserted that, despite all agitation, the 
session was a unique success in the League’s history and showed an unprecedented 
attendance of the members of the Council. 

Chowdhury Zafaruttah, in his closing remarks, said that opomtfon to his 
presidentship had infused fresh life into the League. He expressed .unbounded fsith 
in the future of Islam in India. 


The AH Mia Muslim Conference 

* ALLAHABAD— 9th. JUL Y 1931 

. °* the Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference was held 

at Allahabad on the 9th. Juty 1931, Nawab Muhammad Ismail of Meerut presidteg- 
The press was scrupulously excluded, from the meeting, but the resolutions said to 
have been recorded by the Board were available for publication. The following are 
among the resolutions passed 

Congress Formula* Unacceptable 

Wx? 55 ? *h* formula darfe'd by the Working Committee of the Oongwm to the 
purpose of communal settlement seeks to deprive the Indian Mussalmans of the right 
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stain from participation iu the resumption of the work of the Federal Structure 
Committee. 

The Executive Hoard of the AH-India Muslim Conference, wbileldisapproviog the 
method of choking delegates to the R. T. C. considers that the MuBaalnmiiB of Ben- 
gal who form one-third of the Mnslim population of India have beou inadequately 
and insufficiently represented at the R. f. C. whose representation was CBsential. 

Kashmir Affairs 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference regrets that H. H. the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Kashmir has not given consideration to the representation 
made by the Secretary on behalf of the Working Committee and it approves the for- 
mation of the Ali-lndia Kashmir Committee for the purpose of protecting the rights 
and interests of the Mussulmans of Kashmir and is prepared to extend support to 
that committee and appoints Maulana H aural Mohani. M. Mnzhar Uddin, Maulnnn 
Abdul Hamid. Shah Moswood Ahmad. Sycd Zakir AH, Maulvi Karatn All 
and Maulnnn Abdtis Saniad Muqtedari to cooperate and help the Kashmir committee 
in its work and requests the committee not to arrive at any decisions without consul- 
ting the above persons. 

The Executive Boat'd of the AlMudia Muslim Conference accepted the invitation 
of Mauivi Ala* wool Ahmad on behalf of the Bihar Provincial Conference to hold its 
annual session at Patna under the presidentship of Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 


The All Bengal Muslim Conference 

DACCA— Utk. ti ■ 12th. JULY 1931 

The All Bengal Muslim Conference was held at Dacca on the 11th. and 12th. 
July 1931 under the presidemy of Dr. Shnfaat Ahmed Khan. Welcoming 
the delegates the Nattnib of Dacca as the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, appealed to the Congress and the Hindu lenders, who arc true Nationa- 
lists, to give a definite and frank reply to the demands of the Miissalmans so that 
they might know once for all whether there was any possibility of Hindu-Musliin 
ltni’ly based upon honourable and enduring mutual agreement. 'He would request 
the Hindu leaders to consider this fact that great harm was being done to the coun- 
try ns a whole by their unwillingness to accept the just demands of Muslims. Rightly 
or wrongly there was a suspicion in the minus of the majority of Mussalmuns that 
their legitimate rights would not be safe unless they elected their own representatives, 
and this suspicion could not be removed by mere words or promises. In the interest 
of the community and the country, it was imperative that the Mussulmans should 
uuilc and organise themselves ana consolidate their power. This would not only 
ensure for themselves an honourable existence in the country but would also help 
the growth of nationalism iu India. "When wc Mussulmans become united and or- 
ganised, the settlement, of the Hindu-Muslim question on the problem of electorate 
will not take more than a day." The Nawub suggested the establishment of 
organisations in every sub-division if not in every village in Bengal with a definite 
programme of constructive, social, educational and political work. 

Preddantial Address 

* In the course of the presidential address, Dr. Shafadi Ahmed Khan said 

"The policy of the Muslim delegation to the Round Table Conference is clear a> 
crystal, and the attempt of Dr. Ansari to misrepresent our * attitude has failed com’ 
pletely I do not wish to deal with the statements of the Doctor seriatim. Every* 
one who studies that remarkable address must be surprised at the hopeless confusion 
and lock of clear thinking on the subject. Nor have I the time to discuss the 
chequered history of the so-called Muslim Nationalist Conference. The .term Muslim 
Nationalist is a libel on our commuuity. Every Muslim is a nationalist. His religi- 
on is the quiutescence of nationalism. Islam ia the only religion which has raised 
nationaHsia to the fundamental position of a sacred dogma. Nationalism is the 
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breath of our nostril*, eml the source and inspiration of our energy. 1 .am,* there- 
fore. astonished at the policy of u small and microscopic minority which appropriates 
an essential dogma of our holy religion to its own use, for its own purpose and 
flaunts it as its chief stock-in-trade, the grand and glorious label which marks it 
compMy off from the common herd. A more presumptuous and preposterous pro 
imaitiott it would be diltnu t to meet. The beginning and end of the parts is soon 
told. It originated in Lucknow on April 20, this year and disappeared In about 
2j4 months. It is like an aloe that blooms once in a hundred years. The policy 
of the Muslim Nationalist party is like the bloom on the peach : you touch it, and 
it ia goue. Where is the thirty now V Nowhere ! The exact, minute amt detailed 
accounts of its branches and activities may lie found in the secretariat of the Indian 
National Congress, but so tar as Muslims of India are concerned they exist only on 
paper. In my own province, there was feverish energy on the part of the I feneml 
Secretary of the National Congee**. It is not yet dear whether he was acting as 
General 8eeretary of ih* emigre*". or as the Organising Secretary of the Muslim 
Nationalist party, when he published in Hie hospitable columns of Hindu papers 
picturesque -accounts of bis Imrrfemic campaign. II-nv did the various provinces 
deal with the new party 7 Why. ii ha" disappeared from every province, and nobody 
now knows its existence. 

Proceeding, the learned Doctor declared that separate electorates were a neilled 
fact’ mid that all the agitation against it bad knit up and welded the communiti.' 
then lie referred to Indian Niiti >mili*m in the following words 

What, after all. is nationalism 7 Have these gentlemen ever |mu*i*d to consider 
the implications of tlnir catchword 7 Where is nationalism in India at the present 
day 7 Ihc Congre**. of course, preaches it from the house-top*. It recites the 
formula with the pitiless monotony of n pneumatic drill. The phrase projects from 
the Congress armoury of words like turrets from h Gothic building. It is a fiction 
of the coarsest texture, ami the gentlemen who pride themselves on the possession of 
this quality are hunting 111? shadow in water. There is no mon* nationalism in 
India at the present day than there is democracy in the councils of the Congress. 
T<> them nationalism inmiis 1b* exercise of unlimited, unquestioned and absolute 
power. At its worst, it implies the monopoly of all power by n small clique in the 
Congress, and the exercise of this power by methods which are questionable and 
which have been frequently eondemetl by every sensible person in India. Thia is 
the sum and snbslftm* of the dogm-i n- actually practised Everyone will recognise 
both tbe a c categories of nationalism without the least difficulty. II was the exercise 
ni Ibis power by the Congress that produced the ho;rible rnn»sacrc of Cawu)K>re. 
While it fe the exeveise of this power that i- now p'odttcing an epidemic of leaders, 
leaderette*. semi-leader*. and leaders in t*m. Everyone knows how power is exercis- 
ed in Bengal by fhc ftnigri**!-. Nobody can notice the least difference between the 
principle* of the party led by Srijut Sen Gupta nml that of which Srijut Subssh 
Chandra Bose is the passionate head. If the ablest ssiroaomer used the most 
powerful telescope in ihe world he would iind little diJlcivnce between the political 
programme of Mahatma Gandhi :uid that of Mr. Subash Chandra Rise. Their 
methods may be, and arc different, but tfe-ir programme is essentially the same. The 
whole oJ Bengal is flooded with finnans, ukase*, and every specie" of denunciation 
which descend on Ihc devoted head" of Bengalee politicians like an avalanche in the 
mountains of Luzerne, fs this fight carried on for the development, growth and 
|»erfoction of nationalism in India 7 Are the personal rivalries of head, deputy 
and assistant diet a tors in the Punjab sindh. Bombay and Delhi the result of n 
beatific vision of the spiritual merit* oi iinitnnalism 7 Are they not a crude, gross, 
palpable and blatant expression of that Inst for power winch i« manifested in «• 
many forms and shape" on count l<"" occasions 

On the quest imi ot responsibility in the t ‘.*nlre the f<»uf’iic(l Doctor -aid 
Our next demand is hr tie mention of separate electorate, which our community 
enjoys by the law of rlw- land. Tin* question has Jmhui settled by the Bound Table 
1 inference and paragraph If* ot the Jicpm of the Minorities Sub-l 'nnimiirec expressly 
declared that, failing ;m agreement UtwreM the two oiumiiniiios. separate electorate 
must l>e maintained. On this question it D quite imt*osaible L »r Muslims to make 
•««y concession, for Upon ii. d> pi-udn the puli licit exi"ten«-e “I a eommliniU ol seventy 
million". We Want our -hare in the jmliiii-nl |«ov-«*r of Bengal. We have been 
deprived <>f our loidiimnle ami natural right by an amount of repre*ciitutioii which 
H a< unjust io Bengal Muslim" a- it i" unfair to Muslim India as a whole. It iv 
aid by Congress leaders who reluv to face fa.ru that alt the rights to which a 
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minority can aspire are cultural rights. Onr reply is that we are not a minority in 
Bengal and are justified in claiming oar representation in the provincial legislature 
by separate electorate in proper ion to onr population. We do not desire more ; 
we will sot be content with less. We cannot afford to be a permanent, and perpe- 
tual minority not only in the centre but also in every province. We are anxious, 
nay keen, on the advance of onr Motherland. On no single occasion, in no place, 
have we arid anything against the movement for the constitutional progress of India. 
In every straggle that has been waged for this object we have taken the foremost 
part. We did so, not because we wish to establish an unmitigated autocracy in the 
cmitm as well as in the provinces, but because the new constitution will stand with 
a nice equipoise, with steep precipices and deep waters upon all sides of it. In 
removing it from a dangerous leaning on one side there may be a risk of overturning 
it on the other. The balance of our constitution must not be disturbed, and it will 
moat certainly be disturbed if we level down all privileges, powers and rights of 
every province and reduce them to the position of local bodies, helpless, dependent, 
impotent, and weak. The central Government will be like a sea of spiritual proto- 
plasm, capable of following in all directions of engulfing every object in its path, 
of tri&ing into every -crevice, filling every mould, and, having engulfed, having 
filled, of fiowiug on towards other obstacles, other receptacles, leaving the first empty 
and dry. The amoeba when it finds an object, flows round it. incorporates it, and 
oocss on. Many of our nationalist friends desire an amoeboid central government. 
Separate electorate is to us the foundation of our political existence. Once it is 
taken away, the community will be represented by the Karindas, Mukhtars, servants, 
and hirelings of Hindus, with Muslim names, ana non-Muslim sympathy, interest, 
convictions, and obligations. Cultural safeguards without representation of our 
community in the legislature** through persons who enjoy our confidence are barren, 
futile and useless. Who is going lo urge their enforcement ? How will such 
safeguards be implemented ? Obviously only through the organised will and com- 
bined efforts of onr representatives in the legislatures. Wilt persons who owe their 
election to Hindu votes speak a word in favour of their co-religionists ? Has it not 
been the sad experience of the reforms since 1921 that only a few Muslims have 
been elected from mixed constituencies, and those who have been successful have 
done little or nothing for their Hindu voters 1 The time for argument is past. >Wc 
cannot go on arguing for ever. There is a time for argument as- there is a time 
for decision. Our community has decided after a most careful and thorough consi- 
deration of its peculiar position m this country that separate electorate is vital to its 
political existence. 

Concluding his address the President owe more referred to the- Muslim Nationa- 
list parly in the following words r— 

Gentlemen, I have referred elsewhere to the principles and progress of the so- 
called Muslim Nationalist Party. The party launched its campaign amidst the 
rattling drum, the clamorous war-pipe, and far-echoing horn of the Hindu press, 
and the Congress Leaders. An organised campaign was started, and the pages of 
these papers were splashed with enormous headlines. Precisely, the same tactics 
had been employed at the All-parties Convention which met at Lucknow, in 1928 
and which passed the ill-starred Nehru Report. History has repeated itself, 
and the new party has followed the fate of the Nehru Report. Its meetings arc 
confined to a handful of its supporters, and are invariably held tn conclave . Why ? 
Simply because the process of Muslim solidarity in Indra has gone forward with 
a noble, even epic majority, filling the whole stage of the lodiau continent with 
movement. The threads of Muslim sentiment and Muslim political policy run unbroken 
to every nook and corner of the land like the nerve of a single boay transmitting 
thought and purpose with Distant precision. It is this pervasive feeling which accounts 
for the total failure of the; new party. The difference among Muslims of various 
province* have completely disappeared, and a conception of Muslim India has been 
evolved which has annihilated afi provincial parochial and class barriers amongst us. 
Dr. Ansari does not know this, and if he does, be does not like to admit it. 


SECOND DAY— 12th. JULY 1931 

The second day's session of the Conference met ut 7-.-I0 in the morning when 
the chief resolution was passed enthusiastically. 

The Conference gave practically unanimous support to the Muslim demands 
formulated at the Delhi Alhfndia Muslim Conference in January 1929 and re- 
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affirmed in April 11W1. The conference cinpliabitcd the imperative necessity oi 
tmmmte chrtroate in the mitral and provincial legislatures ana insisted on Muslims 
being guaranteed a majority of seat* in the Bengal Legislative Council on a population 
hn*is and further expressed the opinion that any settlement which reduces the 
majority would never be accepted. 

Another resolution urged the strengthening of Bengal Muslim representation si 
i he Round Table Conference whilst another called for statutory fixation of the 
proportion of Muslims in the Bengal Public Services. 

The main resolution, which was moved by Khan Bahadur Azi/.ul Usque pointed 
out that Muslims were willing to abolish separate electorates immediately if that was 
foible but they realised auch an action was impossible under the present condition. 
The abolition of separate electorates was dependant entirely on the outlook of Ibis 
majority community. 

Another resolution dealt with the various local and provincial questions. 

The speakers at the conference concentrated their main attention on outlining to 
the delegates why they favoured separate electorates. A lively discussion ensues on 
this subject as leaders considered it the mo-t important topic of the conference. 


The U. P. Muslim Conference 

ALLAUABAb-Sth. A LUC XT 1'Jil 

The session of the United Provinces Muslim Conference was held at AUahabad 
on the 8th. Auytrsl PJ:51 under the presidentship of AhuUanu Shaukat All , 

.Several members of the Muslim community, chiefly those who were members 
of the Provincial and Central legislatures, and of the Council of State arrived 
from places beyond the United Provinces in order to attend (he Conference. 
Prominent among those present at the conference were besides the president. 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Mr. Husain ftnam. Uaja of Salcnrpur, Hafiz Hidayat 
Hussain. Maulvi Xisnrulln, Mr. Sahmat Khan. Mautaaa Abdul Khair, Maulana 
Shaft Daoodi. Nawnb Mehdi Ali Khan, Mr. Muhammad Sadicj, Nawabi Abdul 
Hafiz, Mr. Mufti Sadia Ali. Raja Svcd Ahmad Ali Khan. Syed Aizaz 
Rjsool. (Captain Shcr Muhammad. Xawab Muhammad Ismail Khan, Sir. Masood 
Ahniad, Mr. Zakir Ali. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad, Haii Syed Muhammad Hussain, Hyed 
/ahur Ahmad, Maulana Vilayat Husain, Mr. ZuTfiqaruilab and Nawab Muhammad 
itisuf. Minister of Loral £clf -Government of the United Provinces. 

. The Conference opened at about 8 p.m. in the roanc of his observe* 
tions as Chairman of the Reception Committer. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan 
referred briefly to the recent situation in India, reiterated his view that tbo Delhi 
resolution cl the All- India Muslim Conference was the minimum demand of the 
Miihlim India and also hinted at the situation in Kashmir, which, he alleged, 
critical and was such that’ if called for concerted Action on behalf oi Muslim 
organisations outside the state; 


Presidential Address 

. Maulana 6 ttmtkal Ali spoke for about half an hour, extempore, in vernacular, but 
if?*? *9, kw speech, he handed over to the press typed copies of a statement, which 
y de scribed aa nit presidential address. Several points cootained in that statement 
ware touched by him in bis exlemnorc speech. 

f course of his extempore speech the Maulana emphasised the need 

tor the Muslima to organize themselves, to collect funds for toe service el .the 
community and to encourage Muslim industries sod Muslim trade by aaMung 
purchases from Muslim shops. The following is s summary of the presidential addrefcs 
"bell the Utahn, handed over to the pres* 

m. y* ^ “otWn* if we are not united rad put ell our united etaeogth in the 
P R> Kntmme we here before u*. I , coniider thi* touch of wo* aon 
‘“portent then anything alee that we eao do et thi* Juncture. 
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‘Since 1 mw dearly ihe working of the minds of the Congress leaders in Bombay. 

1 have hardly any hope left in them for cool thinking or any wise solution of our 
problems. I regret Dr. Ansari and other Muslim friend* iu the Congress arc 
apparently in a mess front which they cannot get out. On the iu vital ion of Mr. 
Gandhi 1 went to see him and at bis request spoke Wore the Working Committee 
also. 1 was given to understand that he and the Congress Working Committee realised 
the importance and seriousness of the situation, and would meet our wishes in a 
courageous and generous spirit. But 1 found that they gave ns a big piece of stone 
Instead of a small loaf of bread that we had asked for and this piece of stone was an 
old friend very familiar to ns. during the last three years. Our good old friend the 
Nehru Repart which was supposed to have been buned deep in the Ravi at Lahore 
waa brought into life ugain. The Congress can keep it. The Muslims biive no need 
for it. Therefore, it i* more than necessary for us to sink our petty difference*, 
forgetting even the Bound Table Conference ; and devote all our energies in improv- 
ing Ihe internal condition of our Muslim brethren in all corners of India. Iuspitc 
of what onr Muslim ^Congress friends and old co-workers say about their 
afarengtih in the country, those who work day and night with the Musalmans— as ( 
do mm very well that the number uf their supporters though very loud 
and vocal is so small that they hardly coinc up to one or two per cent of 
(he Whole population ad Muslim India. Some )>ody rightly remarked that 
(here were more shepherds than sheep in that group. 1 wish them luek 

with dll 'their iirialligewc. They have been wandering in the wilderness 

for three years and 1 have no doubt t hut before long they would realise that 
they have been made a •cat'apaw by Mr. Gandhi nud their Congress co-workers 1 
have seen with my own eyes that even fbo best of them have no position in the Con- 
gress and even men of Dr. Ansari'* position do not count much because he gave 
them many a time honest advice, tor peace and good-will ; but apparently the more 
usdul and easily influenced opinion of Maulana A-bul Kalatn Asad carries moie 
weight k ihe Congress Working Committee' than the group headed by Dr. Ansui 
who a tiH commands respect for bis personal character, courage and houesly, though 
his views do not hud many supporters amongst the Muslims in the country. There 
is not the least doubt that an overwhelming majority of Mussulmans stand by the 
demands of the All-India Muslim Conferonoe fox in mated at Delhi. 

The last three years have unfortunately separated Hindus ntul Muslims a great 
deal and there is no doubt that the two big communities have no eoafidenec in each 
other. The recent sod and tragic happenings in Benares, Mirzapur. Agra, Allahabad 
and specially at Cswnnore have made these feelings still more oil ter. J am 
cmphaswiug: this fact for the simple reason that no one should close his eyes to <he 
real condition of things. We must face facts nod then try to find out a remedy that 
could cure and heal wounds. 

*1 have tried my best as a Mussalman and as an Indian who has some love for 
his country, and who has also made some sacrifice for it. Why cannot the majority 
community which boasts that it loves its motherland and wants to gain freedom 
share it with all those who live in it— why can it not satisfy the demands of the 
Muslims, depressed classes and other minorities who are anxious about their future? 
Separate electorate is not such a wicked thing as they make out nor is the joint 
electorate such a wonderful boon as would remove all our difficulties. Use question 
of electorate does not deserve so much importance as is being given to it to-day. 
Apparently Hindu majority wants to have a say in the election of the minorities. 
The minorities having no confidence in the majority. knowing that it had done 
nothing for its own kith and kin, the untouchables, for centuries, have uo desire to 
^increase the number of depressed people in the country. For this reason they want 
separate electorate for such time as would give them full opportunities to organise 
its internal position and also see clearly if there is an improvement in the generosity 
and' good-will of the Hindu majority. What barm would happen to Hindus if the 
Muslim and dep res s ed class demand of separate electorate was accepted? The Hindu 
majority (easts Hindus) would elect their own members. Nobody wants separate 
electorate for ever. It is in the hands of the majority community to ahow by its 
conduct that it wants to its utmost to win the confidence of the minorities. If they 
do that, they will be serving the motherland: otherwise useless self-praise ana 
crowing of nationalism would not carry them very far. I do believe that toe 
Muslim community, inspite of what has happened in the way of aggressive 
propaganda by the Congress and the Hindus ana in spite of the communal not*- 
would be satisfied to make peace if their modest demands as formulated at Dew 
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by the All-India Muslim Conference were accepted. If the Congress ;nret> >o give 
yfuslima ten clear years for internal organisation with >eparate rkrtoiaii*. then the. 
would probably consent t o bury separate electorate for good and accept joint 
electorates at first with the late Mnulana Mohammad Ali*i formula and when 
••ood-will and jicacc prevailed. drop the conditions and accept undiluted ami 
unconditional joint electorate, to-day Muslims arc quite justified in demanding 
separate electorates. 

i have great personal sympathy with the 7 million of depressed clasps and when 
their leaders came to see tue both at Horn Way and Madras. I willingly on behalf 
of Mtudims offered them heart- felt sympathy and promised them any help that we 
•mild give them in their lauduble efforts tor > heir uplift. The taste Hindus having 
not done their duty by them, to-day l heir backward brothers have uo faith in them. 
They also want separate electoral c* as they know by experience that they have no 
chance in an open contest against the belter educat'd tlie belter organised and the 
more powerful caste Hindus. It is no use putting hands on one's heart and 
shooting at the top ol‘ voice that we arc rationalists nud want to *;ivc other com- 
munities a chance. Au ounce of pra' tieo is liettcr than a pound of theory. This 
refusal of the majority to concede to the wiuho of the minoiitio gue* to prove that 
they aro selfish and want to keep all power in their own hands and desire to 
perpetuate tbeir domination. Every one talks of surrender und blank cheques 
printed on ‘Swadeshi paper* and written by ‘Swadeshi pen’. bm no body really 
gives any such cheque and oven when they do give any they arc un-i *.ned. 

To our depressed class leaders I tell frankly that Muslims are mu« b loo busy 
in improving their owu conditions and have no designs of converting them to Islam. 
We want to become better and God-fearing Muslims. Therefore \\\ have no designs 
on other people's faith. Islam keeps an open board on which any outsider can 
coiue iu and joiu them by accepting the oneno* of God and tie Prophet ship of 
Muhammad (God's peace' be on him). 

We have no high or low caste: all are here equal iu the eyes of God and he "hi 
obeys his Master best and serves mankind has the highest caste imoit:.* »t ns. 
Whenever any Hindu and Gliristian or Parsec or .lew feels the call of faith. Mam 
will receive them with open arms and give them equal stntii-. Hut our 
Qormi teaches there is no compulsion iu faith.' Tw-da> we gladly 

accept to give our depressed class brothers all help in their political aud 
"ocial struggle. Aud 1 hey have also promised to give u^ as much 

>upport as they lake. I desire here to make the same oiler to the caste Hindus ami 
people of other faiths. Come and make an honourable peace and you will find 
Muslims honourable friends and companions. At the same lime we aunt to tell all 
that we would not accept any subordinate position in th* 1 future constitution of India 
nor would we tolerate any bullying or domination. 

I along with my brother visited England for the hist time lust year. When we 
reached there in November and I sought opportunities of interviewing resjjonsiblc 
Englishmen. I found that they were nervous about the sueeoss of the new constitu- 
tion which they were going to drift. But after working with the princes and the 
commoners of India they realised that India was capable and we could be trusted. 
When we left England after the close of the first session of the Round Table 
Conference in January. India then occupiod n very high position in the estimation 
of the English people. The Gandhi-Irwin talk was a hopeful sign but what has 
happened siucc then I am afraid has hardened the miblic opinion in England 
against India, and Mr. Gandhi and the Congress alone arc responsible for thia 
change. However, you should not lose hope : England realizes that India has 
advanced a great deal and 1 am sure the different elements like Pruces. Liberals. 
Muslim* and other minorities would give solidarity to any arrangements that may 
Hsmade between England and India and would guarantee peace and order and 
^9°°. government. England is in a mood to make peace, and it. would be 
peace ' not to make every possible effort for honourable understanding and 

■ Mr. Gandhi and tbe Congress must realize that they are making a great mistake 
m not accepting the terms which the Muslims and other minorities nave put forth. 
« e have made and are making every day honest efforts for an undentanding but so 
m ft with uo success. If we do not put any united demands then British 
ESz have to decide between us, and if they give less than what India 
r*™* fte fault would be partly theirs and partly of those who have stood against 

re **°nable and fair understanding. I would tell Gandhi ji and his co-workers for 
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the last time that neither hi* civil disobedience movement nor his pi cketing 0 f 
foreign cloth nor any of his work would succeed even for a week if the two hm 
communities and the minorities do not arrive at a fair and workable understandim' 
which in my opinion could only come if India including the states, the majority 
and minority communities and the British people are all satisfied and every £odd 
gets a fair and square chance. J 

In conclusion, £ would beg of Muslims to keep the door of honourable peace open 
If our 13 points are accepted the final solution about the electorates can be easily 
solved with the help of the late Maulana Muhammad Ali’s formula— after ten yean 
of separate electorates— which period would give us time to make up our deficiencies. 
We could devote all our time and resources for preparing our people to work in a 
way that would make our country's future certain, peaceful, ana glorious. 


SECOND DAY-§th. AUOUST 1931 


He wanted to make 
All-Parties * Conference 
1. Muslim Conference, 
of the executive board 
it was his duty, 


The secoud day s sitting of the Conference was resumed on the next day. 
the 9 th Aufjust , in the morning under the presidency of the Raja of Salem pore. 
Maulana Shaukat Ali having left Allahabad for elsewhere. 

Mr. Jinnah addressed the Conference at the outset, 
it clear that he was not a delegate nor a member of the 
nor did he belong to the executive board of the A. 

But when he received the invitation of the Secretary 
of the All-India Muslim Conference, he felt that 
he had been putting his views before the various leaders in Bombay, both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, that he should come to Allahabad and put his view* 
before the executive board. When he 'arrived at Allahabad, Mr. Jinnah added, he 
learnt that they were holding the session of the United Provinces Muslims 
Conference and he was asked to be present and he accepted the invitation to be 
present as a visitor. 

Proceeding Mr. Jinnah said : ‘The first thing that I wish to tell you is that it 
is now absolutely essential and vital that Muslims should standi united. For 
Heaven s sake close all your ranks and files and stop this internecine war. 1 urged 
this most vehemently and J pleaded to the best of my ability before Dr. Ansari. Mr. 
T. A. K. Shcrwani, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Dr. Syed Mahmud. I hope 
that before I leave the shores of India I shall hear the good news that whatever 

may be our differences, whatever may be our convictions between ourselves, this is 

not the moment to quarrel between ourselves. 

‘Another thing I want to tell you is this. There is a certain section of the 
press, there is a certain section of the Hindus, who constantly misrepresent me in 
various ways. I was only reading the speech of Mr. Gandhi this morning and Mr. 
Gandhi said that he loves Hindus and Muslims alike. I again say standing here 
on this platform that although I may not put forward that claim but I do put 
forward this honestly ana sincerely that I want fair play between the two 
< ‘omnium tics. v 

Continuing further the speaker said : “As to the most important question, 
which to my mind is the question of Hindu-Muslim settlement— all I can say to 
you is that I honestly believe that the Hindus should concede to the Muslims a 
majority in the Punjab and Bengal and if that is conceded. I think, a settlement 
can be arrived at in a very abort time. ..... 4 * ♦ 

‘The next question that arises is one of separate vs. joint electorates. As most 

of you know, if a majority is conceded in . the Punjab and Bengal, I woow 
personally prefer a settlement on the basis of joint electorate. (Applause.) .But 
also know Sat there is a large body of Muslims— and I believe a majority of 
Muslims— who are holding on to separate electorate. My portion is ttei I wouM 
rather have a settlement even on the footing of separate electorate, hoping end 
trusting that when we work our new constitution and when both Hindus sna 
Muslims get rid of distrust, suspicion and fears and when they get their freedom, 
we would : rise to the occasion and probably separate electorate will go sooner then 
most el ue . 

‘Thereto*, I am for a *ettlement tad pete. amoon Ittie Mulima tot; I mja 
a settlement and peace between the Hindu and M t bom edau. IMa i» n ot* qu 
tor., argnmut, not * S-L J« «!■**•* 

m .mi t wi»hAn» HaatiaiiAn mu it uin Hinftn.lfnalSm tmmmiitm is nM settled * 


ism m between tne two communities, mmmm me sunny is at use mm u 1 
and I aay without hesitation that If the Hindu-Mulim qaartta b not arttM, 
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have no doubt that the British will bare to arbitrate and that he who arbitrates 
will keep to hlmeell the rabataace of jpower and authority. Therefore, I hope they 
will not vilify me. After all, Mr. Gandhi himself says that he is willing to give the 
MusHmfl whatever they want, and my only sin is that I say to the Hindus rive to 
the Muslims only 14 points, which is much leas than the ‘‘blank cheque’ 1 which Mr. 
Gandhi is willing to rive. I do not want a blank cheque, why not concede the 14 


points ? When TandTt Jawaharlal Nehru says “Give us a blent; cheque", when Mr. 
Patel says “Give us a blank cheque and we will sign it with a Swadeshi pen on a 
Swadeshi paper" they are not communalists aud I am a communalist I I say to 
Hindus not to misrepresent everybody. I hope and trust that we shall be yet m a 
position to settle the question which will bring peace and happiness to the millions 
id our country. 

<One thing more 1 want to tell you and I have done. During .the time of the 
Round Table Conference, —it ia now an open book and auybody who cares to read 
it can learn for himself— 1 observed the one and the only principle and it was that 
when I left the shores of Bombay I said to the people that 1 would hold the 
interests of India sacred, and believe me— if you care to read the procoedutqs of 
the Conference, I am not bragging because I have done m; duty— that ] have 
loyally and faithfully fulfilled my promise to the fullest extent and 1 venture to 
•ay tnat if the Congress or Mr. Gandhi can get anything more than I fought for. I 
would congratulate them. 7 

Concluding Mr. Jinnah said that they must come to a settlement , they must 
Income friends eventually and he, therefore, appealed to the Muslims to show 
moderation, wisdom and conciliation, if possible, in the deliberations that might 
take place and the resolutions that might be passed at the conference. 

Mr. Hafi\ Hidayat Hussain having briefly explained Mr. Jinuah’s speeduiu Hindus* 
tani moved the following resolution, which he described as ‘the life and 
the Conference 


soul’ of 


“The Conference of the United Provinces Muslims reiterates the resolution of the 
All India Muslim Conference held on April 5 and 6 at Delhi containing the Muslim 
demands and declares on behalf of the Muslims of the United Provinces that until 
these demauds, which are the minimum, are fulfilled Muslims will not be satisfied. 
This Conference also warns the Government that if on any pretext, the Muslims in 
any provinces are deprived of the rights which they enjoy till now and which they 
consider essential for their protection, the Government would lie responsible for the 
unrest that may i,bc caused among the Muslims by the deprivation of their 
rights/’ 


Mr. Nisarullah seconded and Maulvi Ma/.haruddin. Mantana Hasrat Mohan i aud 
Nawab Khanqau Husain supported the resolution. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maulvi Mehdi Hasan Rizvi moved an amendment- to the 
effect that in the second part of the resolution giving a warning to the Government 
should he added after the word ‘protection' and ‘if the demands embodied in the 
IMhi Conference resolution are not accepted.' 

. The resolution as amended was put to the vole and passed. During the discus- 
sion on the resolution the Raia of Snlempur left the chair asking Montana Hasrat 
Mohaui to preside and at that stage large number of the audience also left with 
the result that when the resolution which was said to be the life and soul of the 
Conference; was put to the vote, the attendance at the Conference had fallen 
considerably. 

The Conference was adjourned at this stage at f about. 11-30 a. m. and the business 
wss resumed at about 8 p. m. under the pffaidentship of the Raja of Saleinpur and 
concluded after a brief sitting for about an hour. 

i concluding sitting the Conference recorded n condolence resolution on the 

vEUm Muhammad Ali, the Maharaja of Mabmudabad and Pandit 

Nehru, and another recommending to the All-India Muslim Board that the 
flosiim representatives attending the Round Table Conference be ^ warned that 
notning less than the demands embodied in the resolution of the All-India Muslim 
iQQlereiiee passed in January, 1929, would be acceptable to the Muslima of India. 
fnrAlSjf r^ototion urged that the Muslims should organise themselres without 
\kmnJ # * m order be able to protect their rights and with this end in view 
SSm2 Dn *5 wnce constituted a committee of the following members to frame a pro- 
S®® of work, to tour in the districts to organise the Muslim*, to open branches 
106 Conference in each district and to enlist volunteers 
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The secretary and the president of the United Province.- Muslim Conference 
Montana Abdul Majid, Sycd Muhammad Husain. Mantaim Mazhnruddin. Mi 
Zahut Ahmad and Maulnna Hasrat Mohaui. 

The Cownporc sign Itoard controversy was the subject matter of another resolu- 
tion rtcordol by the ('onfereiuc. The (Conference viewed with grave anxiety th,. 
situation created by the sign hoard controversy and protested against the district 
authorities for not removing the sign board. The Conference Ixdievcd that the official 
indifference in the; matter was due to tile few of the majority community. Thr 
< Vinfereuce. therefore, urged that the authorities should take steps to remove 
the sign board without further delay to enable the Muslims to bury their laxia* ami 
thus furnish a proof of justice ami lair play on their part. 

At the conelushn of the silling tbe president (Raja of Salempur) and Sv n J 
/ahur Ahmed, the secretary of the Reception Committer. jthunked tho*o who hml 
hel))cd in the organisation of the Conference. 

At none of the meetings held h mtutei lion with the conference was the nmlicmi 
even a thousand. According to an office-bearer of the nveption committee 

arrangement-' wen- made for about h*;iis and although admission was in 

means of tickets there wn- in n-alih no strict nes- in respect of admission^so hr 
as Muslims were concerned. Even tlK-n on no occasion* were all tlie seats full. 

When th«’ n>oltt*ioiiH were <lis<-nsscd the attendance w as hardly about 200 si. ! 
it fell down to about M*’» only at till* concluding meeting of the Conference. Enn 
when ill*; very first r. >olution ainud the Muslims' demand-. which was di^-ribed a* 
t ho ‘lib- and soul of the Cmifcmicc. wa- moved i/*ii number of and it nee h i(( | 
•■iiii-id'V.dd a \ i ill'-i,. many hiiviu..; left tlm m-otin.; in the •iiM-i of d : >-. 

mu ib«- r* -ol ti i ion. 


The U. P. Nationalist Muslim Conference 

The failed IVovii)'-** National-' Moslem Continence wa- held at Meerut « u di- 
/VA. Jui'i I *.*»:;] under the pie-ideney oi Hr. Sycd Mahmood. who re j Defied Hr. M. 
A. Ansati and Maulana Abul Ketam Axad to* address the gatlteriiu. before h« 
delivered ids presidential address. 

£)r. An*ari in the eonr<- of Ids speech i-rtcliy lcn-ned ••• the lead t*i , i.*i: to » **• 
country by the Nationalist Moslem party regarding i he solution ot the Hindu 
Mofdem-Sikh (juestion and the part played by the representative.'- of the Nationalist 
Moslem parly iu hammering out the resolution pa-stui by the ('ongress Workim 
f'ommittee recently held at Rumba). lie pointed out the salient leu tit res in il» 
resolution and showed how it wa-- i.lenticrl with i hr msolutinn passed l*\ t.V 

Nationalist. Moslem Conference held at Lucknow. Jb pointed out the advantage' ■ 
the Mussulman* in particular inn! t * • i ho masses of people in the country »'* 

m-nernt ot universal adult attriVagi. He emphasised absolute justice and fairness e 

such wide franchise to the people of Jtidta when they were demanding complct' 1 
responsible government. He particularly pointed out how unlair any franchise has*- ! 
on cconotnie grounds wuld be to the poorer (.Insfa-s and masses when no stall 
distinction was made a! a lime when recruitment was made for the defence ot the 
country except physical lit ness at»d the fart of the person being ot adult ;>u; 
Neither would it lie fair to the womanhood of India which had ri-cn to a height i" 

^ the last struggle for the freedom of the country hardly maintained in ary nthr 

country at n moment of coimtry wide nniinnal er',**is. Opponents of adult fraudii--' 
had not the courage to do so hi »u open manner. They resorted to such iccbl. 

objections as mechanical difficulties oi unwieldy electoral area, purdah system, am' 
the most ludicrous of all o' jcelion, namely, discrepancy in the adult population m 
the Moslems, cninpareil to the oth« t communities. Hr should iticoiMMenri; - 

their demand for complete responsible government on the one hand and then 

hesitancy in undergoing espouse atul trouble in making suitable arrangements 
the voting of men ami women voters on the othev hand, if Moslem women couu : 
vote with ease and comfoim iu Egypt keeping their veil nu in speiiul U*u.«r 
managed bv women so could Indian women. Adult franchise w** the ot i> Cite- 1 '' 
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Regarding Joint electorate* which was the second basic principle in the scheme, 
he s tre s s ed the point that oommunaiism and communal mentality could never be 
uprooted without Joint electorates. The acceptance of the principle of separate 
electorates would mean the acceptance of safeguards placed in the hands of the 
white bureaucracy and the perpetuation of rule of them. Those who insisted on 
separate electorates at the sacrifice of Moslem majority in the Punjab and Bengal 
were oertainly not friends of Musalmans nor of their country, for they were willing 
to sacrifice both lor loaves and fishes and were in reality the henchmen of the 
bureaucracy in whose interests they were trying to throw dust in the eyes of the 
Mussulmans. 

Could one ask the Moslems of India if these false champions of their rights 
had ever stood by them in their hours of trial and tribulations? Where 
they during the Tripoly War, the Turko-Balkan War and the Kbllafat 
upheaval ? These valiant knights were pursuing their lucrative professions 
and drawing their fat salaries, never caring a jot what aguish the Moslems of India 
snffered from; never contributing a pice to funds raised in aid of the sick and 
suffering Mussulmans s never giving a momenta attention or thought to them, but 
rather ridiculing those who were giving their all in aid of the Moslem people. They 
went even further and aided the bureaucracy. They represented no one hut them- 
selves. They had no interest at heart but their own. They might succeed in their 
attempt to pack the Round Table Conference. They might try to exclude the voice 
of Nationalist Mussulmans at discussions in England, but they would never suooeed 
in silencing it, for the Nationalise Mussulmans to-day spoke for the whole of India, 
Hindus, Moslems and Sikhs and all. (Cheers.) 


Dr. Mabmood's Presidential Address 

Dr. Mahmood , in his presidential address, said: The Hindu-Moalem problem haa 
become very complex and difficult. But to my mind it is no problem at all. It is 
illogical and has no basis either on principle or on precedent. The problem owes 
its importance to a few individuals who scent danger at every step of progress. 
The psychological basis of the problem is the imaginary fear of injustice, oppression 
and tyranny of the Hindu m&iority. But, on closer examination, we will find that 
the Moslem masses whose interests our leaders pretend to safeguard have no fear 
of the Hindus. The only programme of the communalists so tar has been separate 
representation by religion in democratic institutions and in public services. The 
Moslem youth hss been shown the easiest and the cheapest way of looking for 
backdoor opportunities and their ambition has received check, their intellect has 
•topped, heart smothered and energy cooped up. Thus the backbone of the Moslem 
community has been broken, the manhood of Islam insulted and there is hardly any 
Moslem with a soaring intellect and genius in India to-day. 

The programme of separate representation hss killed the spirit of competition 
that adds sest to life ana makes life worth living and brings out the best, noblest 
tod greatest in man. It has arrested natural and healthy growth of public spirit 
among the Mu salmans. It has made the Muslim weaker and the Hindu jealous. 
Daring the last 20 years Moslem representatives have produced nothing that could 
•dvinoe the cause of education, health and economic welfare of poor suffering 
Musealmans who are unfortunate victims of so many evils that have groan round 
ttan*. Communities do not grow unless they come ioto clash with the strong 
snd the brave. Our representatives have avoided dash and conflict and thus helped 
ue stagnation of the current of vigorous life of our community. Common 
{tatorates on the other hand will draw out the best and noblest that is in the 
wem society. It will consolidate the Moslems even as a minority community. 

compel the Hindus to win Moslem voters and thus thev will have to realise 
wat the Moslems are indispensable for their existence. It wifi make the Moslem 
Wronger and the Hindu more loving towards Musealmans. ^ 

Dr. Mahmood .however did not think that the question of electorates or 
fJPJJoontatlon in councils was the real trouble which cogitated the hearts of the 
Moslem masses. It was the alarmingly growing poverty which prevented their 
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children from Retting benefit* of education. There i* one Bay open to ua, that is 
through Indian freedom. 

The Congress resolution on fundamental rights passed at Karachi trill benefit the 
poorer classes in the country and specially helpless Mussulmans. He concluded 
saying The Nationalist Moslem party wants the Mussulmans to stand on their own 
lugs and be self-respecting peoplp. The Congress has not conceded* the demands for 
separate electorates because wc opposed it. One-third seats in the Central Legfe. 
lature would bare meant deadlock an tar as the Sikhs are concerned. We all get 
equal rights with the Hindu* if we throw ourselves whole-heartedly in the 
struggle/ 


Hie Punjab Nationalist Muslim Conference 

L A HOPE— 24 TIL OCTOBER 1 9 Z1 

The Punjab Nationalist Muslim Conference opened at the Rradlaugh Hall, Lahore 
ou the 24th. October 1931. Owing to Maulami Ahul Kalnm A/ad’* illness Dr. Ansari 
was elected president. A bent 200 delegates thn mahout the Punjab attended the 
conference. 

Chairman ! Address 

Reiterating and reaffirming the conviction and the political faith of his pain 
Malik Barkal AN, Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Conference, said - 

We believe, first and foremost in the full freedom mid honour of India. Judin, 
the country of our birth and th* place with which all our most valued and death 
cherished association* are knit, must claim in first place in our allK-tinn and in our 
desires. We refuse to in- panic* to that sinister tv pent propaganda which would try in 
appeal to ignorant sentiment by professing to !>o .Muslim first and Indian afterward;*. To 
u*, a slogan of thi* kind i* not only bare, meaningless rant, but downright mischievous 
We cannot conceive of IhIaiu iu it* best, mid l.i«t interests ns in any way inimirui 
to or in conflict with the best and permanent ly forests of India. India and Islam 
in ludia are identical, ami whatever i* to th^' detriment of India, must, from the nature 
of it, be detrimental to Islam whether ri ononm ally. politically, socially or even 
morally. Those politician*, therefore. areV a da** of false prophets and at hot tom 
the foes of Islam, who talk of apy inherent W-rip flirt bet ween Islam and the welfare of 
India. Further, howsoever much our sympaUi^.with our Muslim brethren outside India 
i. e. the Turks and the Egyptians or t ha AnUWAjmd it if a sentiment which is nt 
once noble and healthy,— we can never aUo\v. tjra|^ sympathy to work to the detri- 
ment of the essential interests of India. \ Oirf s^|j|tk’; iiyiaot, with those countries 
cau only be valuable to them if India os Ah$ sdira^nqraery and fountain of that 
sympathy, is really great. And if cvm t he dimect- -om^ Ci ad -forbid, when any 
Muslim Power from across the Frontier chooses JOy ^MavcmindUtxiud snatch away 
thejiberties of its people, no amount of pan- lalamV' AvhyfcftTr it may mean 

can stand in the way of Mfrslim India fighting «hdp|w tohiffiouldcr with non- 
Muslim IndiaJn defence of its liberties. v : 

Let there be, therefore, no misgivings V any. Jriiyd imjhaV resect in auy uoa- 
Muslim quarters. I am conscious that a certain - :*!*** of .narrowminded Hindu 
politicians is constantly harping on the bogey of an Islamic^ danger to India from 
beyond the N. W* Frontier passes, but I desire to repeat that .such .statements and 
such fears are fundamentally wrong and unfounded. Muslim India shall as muon 
defend India's liberties as non-Muslim India, even if the '•invader happens to be « 
follower of Islam. v 

Next, we not only believe iii a free ludia but we also believe in a united Indiii-y- 
uot the India of the Muslim, not the India of the Hindu or the Sikh, not the ludiv 
of this community or of that community but the India of all. And as this is.oui 
abiding faith, we refuse to be parties to any division of the India of the future isw 
a Hindu or Muslim India. However much the conception of a Hindu and * 
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Muslim India may appeal to and send into frenzied ecstasies abnormally orthodox 
mentality of cither party, we offer our full-throated opposition to it, not only 
because it w singularly unpractical and utterly obnoxious but because it not only 
rounds the death-knoll of all that is noble and lasting in modern political activity 
in India, but is also contrary to and opposed to India's chief historical tradition. 

India was one in the days of Anoka and Chandragupta and India remained one 
even when the sceptre and rod of Imperial sway passed from Hindu into Moghal 
or Muslim hands. And India shall remain one when we shall have attained the 
object of our desires and reached those uplands of freedom, where all the light 
illuminating us shall not be reflected glory but shall be light proceeding direct as 
it were from our very faoea. 

The conception of a divided India, which sir Mohammad Iqbal put forward 
recently in the course of his presidential utterance from the plat from of the League 
at a time when that body had virtually become extinct and ceased to represent free 
Islam — I am glad to be aide say that Sir Mohammad Iqbal has since recanted it— 
must not therefore delude anybody into thinking that that is Islam's conception 
of the India to be. Even if Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal had not recanted 
it as something which could not bo put forward by any sane person, I should 
have emphatically and linhisitaiingly repudiated it as something foreign to the genius 
and the spirit of the rising generation of Islam, and I really deem it a proud duty 
to affirm to-day that not only must there l>e no division of India into communal 

g rovinces but that both Islam and Hinduism must run coterminously with the 
oundaries of India and must not be cribbed, cabined and confined within any 
shorter bounds. To the same category ns Dr. Iqbal's conception of a Muslim India 
and a Hindu (ndia. belongs the Minister proposal of some Sikh coromuualiats to 
partition and divide the Punjab. 

With a creed so expansive, namely a free mid united India, with its people all 
enjoying in equal measure and without any kinds of distinctions and disabilities 
the protection of laws made l»v the chosen representatives of the people on the wid- 
possible bn»i* of a true democracy, namely, adult franchise, and through the 
medium of joint ckcmniio. -and an administration charged with the dntv of an 
imparii:*! execution ol the law*, fully accountable for its actions, not to a distant or 
remote Parliament of foreigner* bin to the chosen representatives of the land,— you 
would not cn|m ei me to enter into the details and lay before you, nil the colour* of my 
picture, t And I should have really liked to conclude my general observations on 
the aims and objects of the Ntitionali*L Muslim Party here, were it not that the 
much discussed question of joint or Mparatc electorates. has to-dnv assumed propor- 
tion* where in* publ’c man can possibly ignore it. 

Whatever may have been the value or utility of separate electorates at a time 
when an artificially manipulated high-propertied franchise had the effect of conver- 
ting a majority of the people in the population of a province into a minority in the 
electoral roll, and when communal passions and feelings ran particularly high, uni- 
versal distrust poisoning the whole atmosphere like a general and all-pervading 
miasma. — wc feel that in the circumstances of to-day and in the India of the future, 
“cp^ratc electorates should have no place whatever. 

While the Hindu and the Muslim thus stand separated, armed to the teeth for a 
communal eon Hie t. the country cannot possibly progress ; you cannot even pull 
together for six inches on the road to progress. The reaction of separate elec- 
torates, as we ace them on both sides, render it therefore essential, in the interest* 
of all parties concerned, that this division of communities into separate water-tight 
^ropnrtments should forthwith disappear from the constitution and their plies 
should be taken by a system of joint electorates under which points of contact will 
multiply, the sense of dependence on each other and regard for each other’s auscep- 
tibilities and feelings grow, and gradually though slowly there will come into exis- 
tence a kind of assimilation and coalescence under whose unifying influence# the 
Hindus and Muslims will shed their time-old prejudices and begin to tbinkano feel 
M . * people with common aims, common objects and common grievances. The extre- 
mists of either side will certainly be eliminated. There will {^ absolutely no room 
for * Moonje. a fihai Parma Nand, a Shaukat Ali and a Shaft Daoodi. And 1 »ay 
•^Without any reservations whatever that the elimination of each characters trap 
"te body politic of India shall be a common good. . . . . . 

« is often said that separate electorates are a kind of protection for the 4 nun on* 
«es, and that the protection of minorities is a recognized principle in <rostitrtion- 
m *™8* While conceding that minorities are entitled to be protected by definite 
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provisions in the constitution, guaranteeing to them the free and unmolested enjoy, 
ment and exercise of their religion, their culture, their script, and their penonal 
laws, and alio holding that no minorities sbonld be placed under any disabilities 
whatever, so far as the enjoyment of civic rights is concerned, all people being equal 
In the eyes of the law with no kind of discriminating disability attaching to any,— 
I maintain that the conception or description of separate electorates as a kind of 
protection to minorities is entirely wrong and misleading. The idea at the bottom 
of all these sngjmstions and so-called safeguards is the fear that Muslims may not 
be returned to the Councils in the proportion in which they exist in the population. 

Of course, where the franchise is a discriminating one, such a fear is natural and 
legitimate. And I believe it waa the working of thia high franchise in actual 
practice which led to the demand for separate electorates on behalf of the Muslims. 

No such fear should possibly be entertained to-day. The franchise of to-day is 
either adult suffrage or at least such lower franchise as will place no community 
at a disadvantage and will maintain the respective ratio of the different communities 
in the voting register. With this as the very basis of the electoral structure, any 
fair of the Muslims not securing the requisite number of seats in the legislatures 
of those provinces where they are in the majority, is completely negatived. On the 
contrary, even looking at the question from a narrow point of view, namely, any 
good or advantage of the Muslim community alone, joint electorates with adult 
franchise as the basis, or failing it such franchise as will reflect the population 
ratio in the voting register, should pre-eminently be a Muslim demand for those 
provinces where the Muslims are a majority. But so vicious have grown the impli- 
cations of our communal outlook that we cannot see our own good. 

Referring to the ‘Spectacular Farce’ of ihe R. T. Conference, Malik Barkat Ali 
said : What has particularly pained me in the entire proceedings or the Round Tableri 
has been Mahatma Gandhi’s appeal to these Muslim reactionaries to join with him 
in securing Dr. M. A. Ansari’* presence at the Conference Table. Mahatma Gandhi 
should have either not left India without Dr. Ansari or at least should not Have 
asked for any kind of assistance from those who stood in mortal dread 'of Dr. 
Ansari as one before whose trumpet blast of truth would fall Jericho-like the unsub- 
stantial walls of their reaction. 

I declare that the bulk of the so-called Muslim representatives to that Conference 
do not represent Muslim India, howsoever much .they may represent the British 
Government, which has nominated them to that. Conference in support of its own 
interests or even that reactionary clique, fortunately disappearing, which believes 
io an alliance with Anglo-Indian officialdom as the best means of perpetuating their 
role and place in public life and that if anyone believes that these nominees of the 
Viceroy represent anybody but themselves, he is only deceiving himself, and I say 
this notwithstanding the frantic efforts of Sir Mohammad Shafi and others of his 
way of thinking to vindicate their representative character and blow their own 
representative trumpet. 

Presidential Address 

After the Chairman of the Reception Committee had read his address Dr. Ansari 
at the outset thanked all concerned for electing him president and referred in 
feeling terms to the recent death of the Maharaja of Mahmudabad who had 
rendered invaluable service to the Nationalist Muslim party. 

After tracing the origin of the Nationalist Muslim party, Dr. Ansari stressed on 
the fact of some Musaalmans having sought a separate platform for propagating 
principles and said that they would have done better to join the Congress. In 
pasting he referred to the prominent part played by Nationalist Muslims in the 
Oawnpore mosque agitation, the Khilafat agitations the non-cooperation movement 
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Regarding the Hindn-MuiUm-Sikh problem he observed Out the Nationalist 
MnaHni party held Urn tar to the position id this regird beetuee it wit the only 
p irty in which commended the confidence oi Muslims. Hindus, 

Ubogretemen, liberals mid representatives of Indian State*. He wet confident that 
no eeheme would be ultimately acceptable to all these groups which did not have 
the consent of Nationalist Muslims. * 

Speaking about the Bound Table Conference he mentioned the intrigue of some 
interested Muslim Bound Tablers with the British Cabinet to exclude the Nation- 
alist Muslim party tom the London Conference. He said he was sure of Mahatma 
Gandhi s loyalty and friendship to his party and felt that Mahatma Gandhi had 
done a distinct serrioe in exposing the backdoor and questionable methods adopted 
by some Musalmans in conjunction with the British Cabinet. He assured them as the 
permanent President of the Nationalist Muslim party that he and his party would 
do everything in their power to bring peace and settlement and not be a hindr- 
ance to it. 

Regarding the Kashmir situation he urged his co-religionists to stop all agita- 
tion and to treat the cuestion not as a Hindu-Muslim question but as a question 
of petition of the people’s right This aipect he urged would prevent covnmuaalism 
from spreading to other Indian States. 


SECOND DAY— 25th. OCTOBER 1931 

The Conference concluded its session to-day after passing three resolutions. 
The first resolution placed on record its deep sorrow at the death of the 
Maharaja of Mabmudabad, the second resolution accepted the formula for com- 
munal settlement suggested in the resolution passed by the Muslim Nationalist 
party at Faridpur and the third resolution placed on reooxd its determination to 
achieve complete independence and aocept no constitution which did not jive 
the Government of the country full control over the army, finance, foreign affairs 
and tha economic and fiscal policy. 

Before closing the Conference Dr. Anaari made a few observations in the course of 
which he said that he had not at all felt intuited atyeaterday’i hostile demonstration 
because such incidents happened in all countries. However he hoped that those 
who differed from his party would come closer to them day by day as they advanced 
toward* freedom. 

Dr. Anaari, continuing, said the conference had asserted its determination to fight 
and die for an independent and united India. He spoke on their behalf andin 
their names to the British Cabinet words of grave warning not to play with and 
try to humiliate the sole representative lof united India who ia determined to attain 
Puroa Swaraj. The so-called Anglo-Iatamic alliance on the support of Muslim 
reactionaries from amongst the Musalmans who have gone to the Bound Table 
Conference would prove of no avail against the united and surging nationalism re- 
presented in the Indian National Congress and the Nationalist Muslim party. These 
reactionaries did not represent the Musalmans of India. The Musalmans were 
wedded to the cause of nationalism and would fight shoulder to shoulder with other 
■uter communities to liberate their Motherland. Let the British Cabinet bewaro 
of false and worthless friends. They are a hollow and weak prop which would 
break against the first strain placed upon it by imperialism when it would soon 
some face to face with Indian nationalism should no honourable settlement be 
rifated at the Bound Table Conference with our gnat leader, M a h a tma GandhL 


The Janiat-sMIlens Coalereice 

ALLAHABAD— Btk. AUGUST 1981 
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MiuUuhu Thsrat Afghani in the course o! his presidential address said 

"My political creed with regard to India is now well known to every body. 1 ran 
not accept anything short of complete independence, and, that too, on the model of 
the United fctutes of America or the Hovict Russia which is essentially (1) democra- 
tic. (2) federal and HI centrifugal, and in which the rights* of Muslim minorities 
are safeguarded. 

‘‘For sonic time the .lamiat -Ulema of Delhi held fast to the creed of complete 
independence and it um mostly for this reason that it repudiated the Nehru Report 
which devised a unitary constitution instead of a federal one. Besides, when, niter 
the Lahore session, the t'oiignsis. at the instance of Mahatma Gandhi. declared the 
burial of the Nehru Ikqxirr on i in* hunks of the Ravi and the resolution of com- 
plete imlcpMukm-c whs unanimously agreed upon, the Delhi Jamiat ventured to co- 
operate with the Congress and its programme of civil disobedience simply because it 
was the duty of every Indian. Hindu or Muslim, to take part in the struggle for 
independence. 

“But unfortunalcly Gaiidtiiji' very soon went hack upon bis words and {l) while 
yet in jail he told the British journalist Mr. Slocomhe that by complete indepen- 
dence he meant only the aubstamr of indejxmdencc, CJt besides when he was released 
on expressing liis inclination for compromise he devised the illusory term of Pui tin 
•Swaraj in place of complete inde|Hiidenee and 0 (>enly declared that ill “Puma 
Swaraj* ’ there was no place for severance of the British connection. (H) by making 
a secret pact with (Lord Irwin he definitely adopted the ideal of dominion statu* 
under the British Crown. 

After this change of front by Gundbiji the Delhi .lamiat oughl to have desisted 
from blindly supporting the Mahatma and like the Nehru Repoit it should have 
completely icj cml this formula of t lie Congress Working Committee by which the 
Vchni Report was sought to be revived at Bombay. 

But we do not know what unintelligible reasons induced the Delhi .lamiat Ulema 
to adopt ’Puma Swaraj’ as their ideal, iu spite of the knowledge that it dots not 
mean complete independence but something even worse than incomplete independence. 
And the only explanation for adopting this creed is said to be that, although 
Gandhiji has* accepted Dominion Status, he still insists that Britain should concede 
the right of cessation from the British Empire to the Indians. 

Although it is quite c lear that insistence on thi* right has no heller worth than 
the previous declaration of complete independence, in other words, just as tiandhij] 
insisted on e«» nplcte independence with the sole object «»l forcing the British Government 
to accede to the demand of Dominion Statu**, which wa* the sole ultimate aim ot 
the Mahatma, in the stunt; way the leaders of the Congress insist upon the right of 
cessation with the object of extorting the largest measure of political tight* from the 
British people who might not go beyond a certain limit in displeasing them. 
Otherwise Gandhiji and his followers know it full well that even if this right of 
cessation is given to Indians it would perhaps be never pul into practice. 

‘If some nm. considers this contention of mine to be based on suspicion and 
contends that the Congress will certainly declare for cessation from tnc Empire 
whenever there is need of it. I will a*k him to let me know what will be the form 
of Indian Government after the British connection is withdrawn. 11 is dear that no 
one can conceive of a despotic form and a democratic form whether it ho unitan 
or federal but centripetal, will lie nothing more than Hindu Raj which the Musalmans 
can in no circumstances accept. Now remains only one form after complete 

withdrawal of the British connection India with its autonomous provinces and states 
forms into united eentrifugal democratic Government on the model of the Unite* 1 . 
States Republic or Soviet Russia. But this ran never be acceptable to the Mab»- 
sabahaitc Congress or a lover of Britain like Mahatma Gandhi. 

‘Thus the .lamiat Ulema of Delhi after washing its hands of complete indepen- 
Rgnce has stultified itself, but thank God the Ulemas of Cawnpore. Lucknow, Badaun 
etc. still hold fast to tboir pledge and will remain so, God willing. Some weak-kneed 
persons urge against this highest ideal that, when it is not possible for (lie present 
to attain it, there is no use talking about it. Wc say to them that it is not at all 
useless but rather absolutely necessary, for if the highest ideal is not alway kept 
before view it is liable to be forgotten. 

‘We must, therefore, oppose dominion status in all circumstances as this is not 
the half-way house or part of our ultimate aim, but its very negation and rival. If 
Gr-.idmii rzzzh?: tt ' f ' Round Tabic Conference is successfully concluded, 

giving India dominion status of any kind, with or without safeguards, the conception 
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at complete iodepeo deuce will completely vanieh or at any rate will not be tlmiikhl of 
for a very long time to come. 

Tliere is no doubt that, this theory of opposing dnmiuion status and the Round 
Table Conference is of the Jamait Ulema of Uawnpore and of advanced Muslim* 
hot luckily the attitude of the Congress in totally discarding the minimum demands 
of the All India Muslim Conference made both tin* mode rate and even ultra-moderate 
section of the Musalmans definitely inclined to oppose a responsible central 

S vernment and to Imycott the Round Table Conference, and we thank Cod fei 
it.' 

WORKING COMMITTEE'S RESOLUTIONS 

The Working Committee of the .laiumt alter a prolonged discussion held at 
Shahranpur extending over two days ( 5th. if- fith August ) came to a unanimous 
decision regarding the Congress formula uIkuh the tommunid ett lenient. The 
following is the text - 

'* Whereas the varioua communities of India had not arrived at nii\ uuunimoiH 
decision which the Congress could have placed as a united demand on liehalf of 
India at thin critical juncture before the Round Tahir Conference in Loudon, the 
Working Committee of the All-India Congress Commit tee. therefor**, m \iew lt | 
the extreme delicacy of the situation have submitted a formula fur the tnnsiilerntiim 
of all the communities concerned, declaring that it is not ih«* lin t I decision and line 
the Congress would be willing to accept any other belter scheme provided it could 
satisfy all the communities. And iu view of the fact that the underlying principle* 
of the future constitution of self government for Indin should be such ns may seemv 
to each community its legitimate rights and interests mid muy dis|M»l all 
apprehensions which the minorities entertain towards the majority community ami 
may lead India to progress, prosperity, peace and contentment and considering, tin* 
fact that at the present juncture it is impossible to base the ludiaii constitution upon 
the high ideal of pure nationalism, as admitted by the Congress itself and that the 
way for united nationhood should be cleared as far possible. The Working Committee 
of the .lamiat-ul-Ulcma-i-Hind, alter fully discussing the Congress lormula have arrived 
at the following decision that clause <u) of the first parn, the ambiguity iu the lan- 
guage of uotc appended to the aeennd para, clause tl>) of third pit ra. the possibility nf 
double interpretation of fourth para, the word* oeeuriing iu the seventh j»aia 
commencing from 'provided' and ending with 'pn wince' und in para eight words 
beginning from ‘unless' and ending with ‘India' ai.* unacceptable in the present form 
To give satisfaction to Muslims and to be fair and just to all oile-i cnmmuuiiii s it 
is iicctsmary that the following formula should adopted This lonntila shall Im 
incorporated in the constitution as the husic- principle formula. 

That the culture, language, script, professions, religious education and propaganda 
religious institutions, profession and practice of religion, places ol worship and 
•’iidowmcnt of the different communities inhabiting India shall be protected, lit none 
of the above the Government shall have anv right to interfere. 

Islamie personal law shall be protected by specific provisions to lx* cmlxidied in 
the constitution in which it shall be definitely provulcil that the Government and 
legislatures shall not interfere wiih the same. The following *ha!l be Inserted in a 
loot not o appended to ii by wav of illustration ol tl.e pei*oiml law: conjtigul separa- 
tion, wife's maintenance, guardianship, marriage and piopcrty "ill wiikf. mberilonee 
funeral ceremonies, religious sacrifice. etc. Muslim (fuazis shall be apjioinfcd to 
decide supreme cases when in the decision ol a Muslim judge it is essential and 
powers shall be given to them iu this respect. A c upmnc court shall lx* established 
to hear and to decide complaints regarding the protection of political and other 
rights of the minorities in the provinces und tin* federal assembly. Ibis supreme 
court shall Ire composed of the mcmhiis of the ditFrmit communne** and decisions 
shall be enforced bv the federal Government. , , 

The North- West Frontier Province. JtaltirhHan and all other m-uly constitute. I 
provinces shall have the same form of government and administration ns other 
provinces. Sindh shall be constituted into a siparao- province and admmislintion 
shall be sufficient for its exix-iidiinrc. . 

The franchise shall be extended to all adult ii'.eu and women and m any case 
no franchise ahull be acceptable which would deprive any community from the right 
of proportionate representation according h* population. 
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Joint electorates shall form the basis of representation in the future constitution 
of India. 

lhere shall be no reserration of seats for any oommnnity in the Punjab and 
Bengal. Bat in ease any minority oommnnity wen to demand renerration for 
itself, seats shall be reserved for the communities aeoordiog to their population io 
all other provinces. Legislature and the Federal Assembly seats shall be reserved for 
all minorities with right to contest additional seats. 

The fntnre constitution of the country shall be federal. All the federal units 
shall be completely autonomous. The Federal Assembly shall exercise powers over 
■uch subjects only as have an All India bearing. Residuary powers shall vest in the 
foderal units unless all the provinces agree that the same be given to the Federal 
Assembly. 

All appointments shall be made by a non-party public services commission which 
aholl prescribe the minimus qualifications and shall nave due regard to the principle 
that no community is deprived of its due share according to its numerical proportion. 
Further, there snail be no monopoly of any community in the subordinate services 
and every community shall be entitled to its just share m the formation of federal 
and provincial Oabinets. 

Interests of the minority communities shall be recognised by convention and no 
alteration, amendment and addition shall be made in the fundamental articles of the 
constitution unless it is accepted by all the Meral units. 

All the above articles are inter-aependent in the sente that if one it rejected the 
whole formula will automatically fall through. 
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A KOLA— 8th. AVGUST 1931 

The thirteenth session of the All India Hindu bh m WM held at 

Akola on the 8th. August 1931 tinder the presidency of M. C. Vijiaraghachariar. 
Rao Bahadur H. V. Makajnm . Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the 
course of his welcome adress to the Conference observed : — 

Hie function of our conference is of a twofold character. In the first place we 
have to adjust our relations with the other communities in India on a proper footing 
and secondly we have to organize our own community, so that it may be in a 
position to shoulder the responsibilities of working the future 8waraj constitution in 
co-operation with other communities in India. As the constitution of India is at 
present hi the melting pot, we. as Hindus, should naturally feci anxious to see that 
our community, while not losing sight, of the national point of view, does not fail to 
oecupy a position in the fnture constitution worthy of our Sanskrit culture as 
compared to other commuuities in the Aryaicarta. It is to be regretted that while 
every other community which is proud to call itself to be in the minority has been 
blowing its clarion call to advance its own interests, the Hindu community as a whole 
1ms been most lethargic and indifferent in this matter. It should be remembered that 
coiifititulions arc not made often and to order and this indifference of the Hindus as 
a class at this juncture is most culpable, and bound to *>rove suicidal to their inte- 
rests. The smallar communities, however, are fully alive to t> -j situation And Are trying 
to bolster up (heir claims as fully as possible. Their claims are being recognised 
on the principle of protection of minorities, j must here sound a note of warning. 
To me, it appeal’s that this problem of minorities, as understood in the rest of the 
world, does not exist in India at all. The ancieiit culture of Hindus reinforc'd by 
the teaching of Lord Buddha and carried to the r» -ioicsI pait of the country by the 
spread of Bhagnv&t Dharma, has,. I am proiul to a. v. inculcated such principles of 
A him as and tolerance for others in the minds of l masses as no other religion 
has been able to do so far. As a result, of this high development of the teachings 
of tolerence, the hiBtory of ludia is a continuous tale of oppression of the highly 
cultured majority by the less cultured minorities. By the exercise of these inestimable 
qualities, a Hindu has become extremely meek by temperament, with the result that 
this meekness almost borders at limes on utter helplessness to protect his own 
interests us against his aggressors. This, to my mind, explains the events that arc* 
passing before our eyes almost every day. It. is very unfortunate that this fact is 
uot perceived by many people. I have nothing to say of those whose interest lies in 
not perceiving it, but it is a pity that even distinguished leaders amongst the Hindus 
do not see it. 

The problem of minorities is not peculiar to India. It has been a more hurtling 
problem in Europe, where it had led to the conflagration of the great war. The 
League of Nations consisting of different States, has evolved a formula for the 
protection of the* minorities. The basic principles of this formula can be stated in 
the wordB of an expert as follows 

‘It Beems to me, obvious, that those who conceive this system of protection 
I of minorities ) dia not dream of creating within certain Htates, a groun of in- 
habitants who would regard themselvr as permanently foreign to tne general 
organisation of the ountry. We must avoid creating a ©fate within a State ; we 
must prevent the minority from transforming itself into a privileged class, ana 
taking definite form as a foreign group instcauof becoming fused in the society m 
which it lives. If we take the exaggerated conception of autonomy c* minorities to 
the lose extreme, these minorities will become a disruptive element in a • tate and a 
Honrce of national disorganisation.” 

31 
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The poison of communal considerations was drat introduced into the constitution 
of India by the Minto-Morley Reforms. It was fostered by the Lucknow Poet which 
has proved most unlucky as the future developments show. It has, however, quite 
• outran* to the expectations of the originators of the Pact gone on ever increasing 
in its dimensions till it assumed the form of the famous Fourteen Points propounded 
by Mr. Jimtah, who was one of those who opposed the communal representation 
Indore. It is true that our Nationalist Mahomeuau brethren do not range themselves 
whole-heartedly on the side of the Fourteen Points and a very prolonged controversy 
has been going on the question of the nature nf electorates. In its eagerness to 
oiled a compromise, the Working Committee of the Congress has acceded to some of 
the Muslim demands which arc likely to load to the disruption of the nation. This 
has caused a great sensation and deep uneasiness in the minds of many persons 
having a long vision and the most important task before this conference is to give 
an Authoritative expression to the views of the Hindu community on this momentous 
question. We must look at the problem from the point of view of the future 
generations and the lesson wc have learnt during the lust twenty years from the 
introduction of the communal question in the constitution must * not be forgotten. 
We must take good care that the future constitution of India does not contain in 
itself germs which would lead to its disruption. The Hindu Maha Snbhu has all 
along consistently opposed all measures for the protection of minorities which are 
anti-national, and I would request you not to depart from our policy lightly in our 
eagerness to arrive at a settlement with the other cOmmunitits. 

The Working Committee of the Congress lias surrendered to sonic of the anti- 
national demands, because some people hold that it would be very humiliating for 
Indians to submit their communal problems for arbitration by the League of 
Nations and to cscu|m$ this humiliation, settlement at any cos! lias' to be arrived at. 
In this connection, it should be remembered that India/ as an original member of 
the league of Nations, is party to the minority treaty approved of by the League of 
Nations, that she is instrumental in imposing that treaty upon neatly as many as 20 
sovereign States .»f Europe, When, therefore. India is ‘ asked to apply this very 
scheme to herself, it does not mean that she is invoking the arbitration of an out- 
sider ill n domestic matter. From this point of view, there would be no humiliation 
in solving the minority problem by the arbitration of the League of Nations. 
Legally speaking, ns India is one of the authors of the solution of the minority 
problem, which is now entrusted to the League of Nations for being applied to 
cases where need may arise, it is not open to India to move her minority problem 
by any other method. 

If the demands of the Mnhomednn community are to be met even at the saeriiice 
•if the fundamental principles of the constitution, with what logic mid reason can we 
resist the similar demands made by other minorities .' Dr. Ambcdkar claims, on 
liehalf of the depressed classes, ‘‘adequate representation" in the legislatures with the 
introduction of adult sudVage and also separate electorates for the first 10 years and 
thereafter, joint electorates and reservation of seats. Tin- depressed classes will not 
eonsent to the representation of any other community being Milt'd on better terms 
than those allowed to them in Bombay and Madras. They must have weightage 
over the population ratio or representation irrespective of ibc concessions to other 
minorities in these two provinces. The All-India Gurkha League in a meeting held 
on 2*1-0-31 at Dchra Dim declared : Wc are opposed to racial communatism of any 
kind ami would sup|»ort common cltvt orates in the provinces as well as at the 
centre.' If the Muslim community must insist on the grant of separate electorates 
the Gurkha League shall be conqicllcd to take up the same attitude and claim a thc 
same proportion of representation for British Indian Gurkhas which the Sikhs 
demaud tor their community. Wc do not support the foolish idea of communaliting 
.he public service*, which would be us dangerous and reprehensible a policy as 
playing with lire. Public services must invariably always lie recruited purely on 
grouuas of merit, regardless of all pretensions as to caste, community, creed, class 
or colour. If the demands of all the minority communities are addeu up, it would 
perhaps be discovered that the majority community has itself dwindled to the 
position of a minority community. Anyone can sec that the acceptance of the 
unreasonable demands of any minority is bound to lead to such a chaos and 
confusion : if therefore the minority communities will not accept the position 
of the Hindu Maha Babha as detailed above, a reference to the arbitration to -Abe 
League of Nations would lie inevitable. 
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PreiideniUl Addrtu 

Mr. f. \'uiai»nhiii hurl.',- in i hv .-oiir«c of hi. luosidctitial In ihi 

i uafertjucc said 

1 thank von warmly tor the urnii houoiu you have done mo in calling upon mo 
10 preside on tins occasion. Permit me in say that I have n»pondcd to this rail 
not without hesitation ami iiltvoumichs. 1 shall be the more pateful to von if you 
will overlook and forgive my short comings and iuHrmitics in the discharge of my 
duty. I ’•nail make a most conscientious endeavour to perform the allotted task tu 
the l>est of my ability. 

1 On this occasion of tile uiiinial gathering of our Sahhti it is hut meet that I 
give expression to the universal feeling of sorrow at the loss sustained by the Sabha 
and the country by the passing away during the year, of three prominent men 
among others. Pandit I M arat im S-irma, Pandit Gaucsh Shankar Vidyanhi mid llabu 
Krislinachandra (jangaliu Fr»>ni the very beginning of it- life our Sabha owes a 
Urge measure of it> success to the loyal and steadfast devotion of Pundit Devatatnn 
•Ssruia. The death of Pandit (iuin.di Shankar Vidyarthi in the tragi« eii iimstnn- 
••es. is a triumph of the nohle doetrine of Ahimsa, and an enduring ill intuit ion of 
its inspiring effect . The spirit with which he sacrificed himself has Uni rarely, if 
ever, surpassed in the history of martyrdom, and it i- reminiscent ol the leaching 
and lives of our great Aeharyas. such as t * autumn Buddha Raman ujacharm and 
Swrnni Dayunand Sannwathi. 

The glorious height to which this Hindu s -mil rose in discharge of his duty to 
save pain by sacrificing himself in I tic religious attempt, is a challenging answer to 
all the eucmies of our freedom and proves conclusively that the instinct* and culture 
of the Hindu since the making of the rational world have been in the direction of 
Ahimsn. .So while wc deplore ilic horrid assassination of Mr. (iarliek and th< 
attempted assassination of Hi* lOxccIlcm v the acting (Governor of llombav. we imiHt 
respectfully enter om '-ave.it against political capital being made out of these crime* 
which cause among us more agony than can be dreamt of in the gospel of "Tile 
Morning Po*t‘\ If is a matter for regret and lamentation that such crimes. *n 
u minimal to national instincts and foreign to all their notions us to the means ol 
*• curing their <J cm I given findom. arc hastily and mali<i<*iNy described as due to a 
cult". No. they arc isolated instances ol strange political insanity and. il apparently 
they ap|»car on the increase, t»c cause* must l»c sought for in long deferred India n I 
and even more economic reform. The speediest remedy is to allow the country to 
get into Puma Bwamjva if only in pursuit of solemn promises. This would also 
eliminate the causes of communal friction which exact* a heavy toll of life year 
after year, in our unfortunate country. It is a pity that so many liven should be 
lost, and in such hideous circumstances, in these insane lends. It i* a task of 
luinjiiniiy to explore the real causes of these occurrences and icirnot them for chi. 

d. I me now pi-wccd to the business before u-. Wc have met here on a very 
• ritic.il and memonmte occasion in the j- 1 niggle to regain our national freedom both 
inditical and economic. Tile Pound Table Conference i* about, to meet again and 
although its decisions would only Ik; ic.-onimendalions for adoption by llis Majesty * 
labour Government and by Parliament, they would be linsil so f«r as that Conference 
is concerned. While it niay be a nuitivr for regret that our institution has not been 
invited to scml its own delegates to the conference, yet. it is our important duty at 
in» hour to make our contribution in pursuit of our ideals and realisation of our 
objects, as well by placing our points of view before the Conference as by informing 
the public opinion of the world. 

I. Ou this occasion I venture to think that it is worth our while to recall to our 
minds what our institution is and what our aims and ideals arc. Next to the 
Indian National Congress it is the largest representative institution in the country, 
and most cosmopolitan in its principles and procedure. I specially wish to call 
public attention to the fact that the coiwtitniion aud f him- t ions of the Hindu Mohs 
^hahha are not confined to Hindus in a Barrow sense. The Bhabha includes practi- 
cejly all the people of India excepting MusBms and Christians, the only condition 
that the religions professed by them should be of Indian origin. Our Bhaba 
ujSPF® reflects the views of not only Hindus, commonly so designated, but also of 
Buddhists, Sikh*. Jains, Arya Bamajists and Ikahmos. Ncxtly our object is Isotb 
to protect and advance the legitimate interests of all the classes of l>eople, and to 
1 those means which would bring about harmonious relations between them 
sue Muslims Christians a«d other small communities in India such as the Parsecs. 
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Jews and Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Judged by what we have said and what 
we have done hitherto, the Shaba may well fesl proud o i its achievements, inspired 
as they have been by unbiassed and impartial judgment. It is therefore a matter 
lor regret and snrpnse that our esteemed fellow countryman Dr. Ansari, for whose 
self-sacrifice and patriotic efforts in the present national straggle we must all be very 
grateful, should nave found his way to use careless and aisqnieting phraseology 
in hit speech at Earidpur the other day towards the Maha-Sabha. Our consolation 
la that it was a highly rapid and rhetorical description, resting on no facts and figures 
or reasons. 

Thus, the short history of the origin and progress of our Sabha is a great 
contribution to Indian public life. And we shall serve our country best by pursu- 
ing our ideals expressly set out in the aims and objects of the Sabha even when 

K werful and provocative incitements are offered which are calculated or may 
ve the effect of rousing communal instincts and developing group consciousness. 
At the present moment particularly, there is supreme need to keep our national 
ideals to the fore, ideals which are not meant to serve one community as against 
the others, but which would reconcile the interests of all communities with those 
of * strongly welded nation. Coolness of judgment, great patience, a sympathetic 
understanding and a truly national outlook are essentially necessary for the 
performance ol oar sacred doty at the moment. 

6. In trying to appreciate the present situation with a view to find out exactly 
how we may act we must bear in mind four or five leading factors. First ana 
foremost, there is the Gandhi Irwin pact, concluded as the result of the brilliantly 
planned and patriotically executed move of Mahatma Gandhiji. While Mahatma- 
ji has thereby greatly added to our debt of gratitude to him, our thanks are also 
due to Lord Irwin. It must be remembered that the pact is a truce and was not 
meant to offer a solution constructively of the highly complex political situation 
reached by the country. Its great value lies in that it represents and expresses 
the mutual spirit of accommodation and goodwill, and let me appeal to all assem- 
bled here not to Bay or do anything, anywise calculated to affect this spirit, 
whatever in India or in England. Then there are the decisions of the Indian 
National Congress and the recent communal settlement suggested by the Working 
Committee, besides the various demands and solutions proposed in connection with 
the Hindu-Muslira problem. There are, last but not least, the discussions and 
tentati?e conclusions at the Round Table Conference held in London recently. 

7. I shall discuss the Indian problem chiefly with reference to three of its 

important aspects and if we reach satisfactory conclusions about these, wc may be 
pretty sure that we have contributed substantially towards its solution. And these 
three are la) the problem of ^‘norities especially the Hindu-Muslim problem, (b) 
the proposed Federal ConBtitr+i>», linking the Indian States with British India 
so as to create a consolidated greater India and (c) certain reservations and safe- 
guards alluded to in the Gandhi-Irwin pact as essential. 

8. The problem of minorities has assumed unique dominance in Indian politics. 
It is a remarkable fact that the minority which is most numerous and which by 
wealth, education and above all organisation is most powerful is also the most 

insistent for numerous -pedal safeguards for the protection of its rights. It reeds 
no great research for discovering tne factors (other than those which throughout 
the rest of the world constitute the pure minority problems) which influence our 
Muslim fellow-countrymen to conceive and formulate, as they have done, their 
special rights, real ana subjective. I may be pardoned here for stating at once 
that our difficulty iu solving this problem is due almost entirely to certain foreign 
and irrelevant elements that subjectively constitute this problem. It is a fact, and 
Maulana Shauk&t Ali admitted it the other day, that there is no such problem in the 
Indian States, But he has not told us why it exists in British India alone and 

iirthis unique and acute form. The causes are partly historical and partly the 

result of the diplomatic policy of the ruling powers of (India. The policy of 
conciliating the Muslims by special patronage and concessions began in this countiy 
between tne seventies and eighties of the last century almost simultaneously with 
the starting of Pan-Islamism by Abdul Hamid Sultan of Turkey. And this 
problem has been ever since growing in volume and intensity, with the active 
enoonragsment of the bureaucracy more than under the auspices of Government. 
The result is, it has become so complex, that it is impossible now for Mahomedans 
theoukuves to arrive at a reasoned and unanimous solution. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor non-Muslims are able to arrive at a settlement with them. Prominent 
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Muslin* such as Sir Mina Ismail, the Dewan of Mysore are clearly of opinion that 
no satisfactory solution would be retched in the near future. Tuercfore. the one 
important question before us iq, what is the remedy ? Are we to postpone the 
institutional reform and political salvation of the country until we reach a solu- 
tion of this problem so as to give satisfaction to everybody iu the couulry * It 
would be disastrous to adopt such an unreasonable attitude, look at it how you may. 
Rather the effort must be to analyse and separate the purely local question of the 
adjustment of claims ana interests from the national one of securing power into 
Indian hands. To my mind a solution of the minority problem is near al hand, 
the only solution we can think of. And that is to invoke the assistance of the 
great International Institution, the fragile of Nations. 

9. I venture to suggest this remedy not merely l* cause wc are uoi agreed aud 
shall not be agreed in the near future, about a settlement, but for much more 
vital reason. History teaches us that it is easy enough to arrive at settlements of 
such questions. What is difficult is to provide for the continued guarantee of 
those settlements. Very few words are needed to recommend this court c for your 
kind consideration and acceptance. First and foremost. 1 desire, to call your atten- 
tion to the often stated objection that is is a domestic matter and that therefore 
the League of Nations could not interfere. This is a great mistake. Xo doubt it is 
true that neither the Hindus nor the Muslims nor both of thorn together can 
submit this question for arbitration by the League of Nations. But the Govern- 
ment of British India, or better the Government of the coining Dominion, of its 
own motion can and ought to do so to save the situation. 

10. The protection of Minority rights in pre-war Europe was certainly consi- 
dered part of the International Law. Grievances of n Minoritv iw against 
the State in which it existed were deemed good enough grounds lor tin' interfe- 
rence of the great powers of Europe into the affairs of that stale. There 
were two evils arising from this claim to interfere. One is that the great power** 
had no effectual and adequate means to enforce their decisions except by war. And 
when war was undertaken for this purpose the consequences were often not merely 
the enforcement of the Minority rights, but extended to the gaining of political 
advantages, by the victorious belligerents. Pre-war Turkey and Poland, among other 
countries, suffered in this way. Poland wn** dismembered by three groat powers 
Prussia, Austria and Germany, under the pretext, of redressing Minority grievance**. 
So, at the end of the Great War, when the peace treaties came to lx* concluded, the 
chief among the Allied Associated Powers resolved to provide for the peace, of the 
World by inserting safeguards for the protection ot Minorities in the treaties 
themselves. The grounds for insisting upon the acceptance of these provisions by 
the States concerned were that the peace of the world was secured by the exertions 
and sacrifices of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers’ and hence they were 
entitled to safeguard the rights of Minorities, violations of which were the cause of 
disturbance of world-peace. The creation of the new States was wholly brought 
about by such exertions and sacrifices. The new States accepted these grounds, but 
were verv nervous that the Minority rights should be left to any great |x>wer or 
group of powers in Europe to implement and protect. Woodrow Wilson, the Father 
of the League of Nations and others who eo-operuted with him, therefore, bit upon 
the idea of vesting this right of interference in the league itself. The League when 
it came into existence shortly after these treaties, gladly accepted this responsibility 
*s part and paeel of its great mission of peace in the world. Hence the League of 
Nations early adopted the very wise expedient of adding to its jurisdiction in this 
connection* It resolved that if any new State wished to become a member 
of the Lasgue of Nations it could do so only on one important condition. 
U required from the State a declaration to the effect that the protection 
ot Miuontiee is a fundamental and international concern, and that it was prepared 
Ui. - * 00 ?* decisions of the League of Nations in the same way ss those 
whose treaties embody provisions for the protection of Minority rights. Thus the 

of Nations has secured its jurisdiction to protect Minorities in these two 
JOT* It n not correct to say that the protection of Minorities » purely a matter 
domestic concern. 


14 “ * Pity that India became one of, the original member* of 
TtJL of Nations ; bat it became so involuntarily and aa a n anomaly 

ofvJ?- th * ool y mibjeet nation that is somehow amember of theUague 
« Natum* Then is nothing therefore to prevail Dominion of India (ram 
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questions. 'Hie Dominiou Government of India has only to make « declar ation to 
the effect that it treats the protection of Minorities in India as a fundamental 
and international concern and consents to vesting the jurisdiction for this protection 
in the Ijtaguc of Xntions. accepting the provisions applicable to the two sets of fttates 
already mentioned. 

12. In the meanwhile, the? Declaration of Rights in the proposed constitution 
may embrace provisions for the cultural, linguistic and religious protection of the 
Minorities, as the Working Committee of the Congress has wisely recommended. 

13. When the new Government of British India is thus started on its legs, the 

Minority problem, or the Muslim problem to put it more accurately, will cease to be 
a problem of domestic politics. We may be sure that there null * be no grievance. 
History shows that ancient India was the safest place in the world to live in. TV 
freedom and security enjoyed through the ages by the Jews of (-ochin, the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar and the Parsees of Gujerat and Bombay illustrate this fact. 
Nothing would prevail upon these communities to return to Palestine or Persia. &> 
there is absolutely no need for our Muslim brethren aud sisters to fear that their 
special rights would r.ot be safe in our country itself. However, if .hey have a 
grievance, there is the League of Nations ready to enquire and settle it impartially. 
The procedure relating to the enquiry and settlement of this problem whenever it 
arises has been developed with great care and is now nearly perfect. It involves 
at least three essential principles enforced in the interest of Minorities as well as in 
the interest of the entire State concerned. It does not treat any aggrieved Minority 
as a class or as |>ctitioncrs but simply as individual informants so that the State and 
the Minority concerned do not appear in the Court of the League in the irritating 
position of litigants. Throughout the League stresses the fact that the 
obligations of the State to the Minorities concerned imply also obligations 
on the part, of the Minority towards the State. And thirdly : t 

always acts so as lo bring about the most harmonious relations between 
the State and tlie Minority, preventing thereby the formation and development ol 
anti-national group consciousness on the part of the Minority, in the formation of 
a State within u State. M. tie Mcllo-Pruneo said : "We must ovoid creating a Stitt* 
nit bin a State. We must prevent the minority from transforming itself into a 
privileged caste and taking definite form us a foreign group instead of becoming 
fused in the society in which it lives. If we take the exaggerated conception of 
the autonomy of Minorities lo the lust extreme, these Minorities will become dis- 
ruptive elements in the Stale and a source of national disorganisation.* Sir Austin 
Chamberlain added : "It was certainly not the intention of those who had devised 
this system, as M. de. Mello-Franeo has remarked, to establish in the midst of 
Nations a community which would remain )>ermancntly estranged from the national 
life." Ladies and gentlemen, in this matter we require, more than any other 
country does, the assistance of the I league of Nations acting in accord with such 
inspiring principles, so that we may achieve our destined place among the family 
of the great nations the more rapidly and safely. With these principles in mind 
the League of Nations usis its machinery known as the Minorities Section of the 
Secretariat and arranges for hearing the States concerned. Then, if necessary, it 
sends down its officers to the Bpot to peacefully and benovolently bring aliout 
reconciliation between the Minority ana the State. If this fails, then the Council 
of the League of Nations acting almost as a judicial body gives its decision. Jf 
this is not accepted either by the State or the Minority, then its other great organ, the 
permanent Court of International Justice at the Hague, is invited to exercise its advi- 
sory jurisdiction on the question. And if its opinion and advice cannot settle this 
question, it is inconceivable that anything else on this planet can settle it. T venture 
40 submit therefore for your kind consideration and decision, whether both the 

initial settlement of this lough problem and the continued supervision of the specif' 
rights of minorities without or with the least possible disturbance in that connection 
are not best placed in the hands of the League of Nations alone. From the Britan 
point of view, we have the valuable observation of “The Manchester Guardian 
suggesting that “Since Indian Nationalism will continue to be aggressive as long as 
a vestige of British authority remains, it is worth considering whether the League ot 
Nations ean replace Parliament for some purpose where external authority has to be 
invoked . 11 The 'Guardian 1 has done public service by making this suggestion. ID 
may do so very humbly, I wish to express the growing conviction of Indian 
that our national dignity as well as practical considerations point to this replace ® m 
as the only satisfactory solution of a very vexed question. 
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14. I shall now pass on to a consideration of the constitutional question. There 
is a hod; of opinion which has been recently growing in favour of the future 
constitution of our country, that is, British India plus the India of the Indian States, 
being made federal. And the tentative decision of the Round Table Conference 
is also to the same effect. Ladies and gentlemen, 1 desire to state at once that all 
my life I have been against federation for British Indis. T have published my vh wa 
on this subject more than once. I will not here take up your time to dwelt on 
the impmlmltty of making unitary British India into a federal country. While 
Federalism it unknown to political philosophy we hare tp study its various aspects 
from the short history of the existing federal countries in the world. Of these, 
the two most perfect constitutions ire those of Switzerland snd the United States 
of America. If it is possible for us to create and develop federalism in 
India as in these two countries, specially, as in Switserland. we need not oppose it 
very much. But the sort of political mechanism invented at the Round TsblA 
Conference is federalism only in name. Fantastic in structure and novel and 
startling in function, if at alt it can be established, it would be daugerous for 
British India and ruinous for the Indian States. Kindly bear with me s Tittle when 
f explain myself. Federalism is a free and spontaneous association of States inde- 
pendent of each other, each State surrendering to the association a certain defined 
quota of its sovereign power. Federalism of a number of subject States is a mis- 
nomer aa a political term. The case of the Colonies in the British Empire uniting 
in federations is not in point. Though they were Colonies, they were as iudcjieii- 
dent as England herself in fact, and quite independent of each other. Great writers 
on politics, Freeman for instance, are agreed that where a State is already unitary 
the problem of making it or. shall we say. breaking it un into a federal * country, 
cannot be conceived much less legally and peacefully worked out. h would there- 
fore be impossible to make unitary British India federal. The demand for it at the 
Round Table Conference arose from the Ruling Princes. The chief ground alleged 
was that if they were to enter the coming federation, with the whole of British In- 
dia aa one unit, there would be a single British Indian political block voting against 
the States in the Federal legislature, ft is impossible to understand the force of 
this statement. Is it suggested that the whole of British India would be one consti- 
tuency ? Constituencies and existing or future provinces need not even la* territori- 
ally co-extensive and identical. It would l>e more satisfactory in every interest to 
create constituencies more or Iw* on a population and purely geographical basis : 
and it is in the highest degree unlikely, if it is indeed conceivable, that British India 
ns a whole, or bettor, the Dominion of India ah h whole, can act against all the 
Indian States combined. Tbc discussion on this point at the Round Table Con- 
ference was extremely interesting. At one time in the course of my reudiug the 
proceedings of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee. I did the distinguished member* 
a great injustice. The discussion reminded me of an ingetiur.s definition of meta- 
physics by a great writer. Metaphysics, he declared, i* the art of conversation 
in such a way that the people engaged in the conversation do not understand each 
other nor do they understand themselves. During the discussions at the Bound 
Table Conference our esteemed countryman, the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
exclaimed : “We have really something at the back of our minds, and therefore 
**etn to be saying things of which the meanings, clear in our own minds, are not 
clear to others." Nobody there seems to have addressed himself as to how British 
India, now admittedly unitary, can be made a federal country. It seems to have 
been taken for muted that an Act of Parliament can convert Unitary British India 
into a Federal British India. But tbc process is not explained. We arc told 
that the provinces are to be released from the tie «»f the rentrnl Government. I 
confess, f am unable to say bow even Parliament can do this. If is often said 
wt the British Parliament is almost almighty and can achieve anything except 

n. By the by, 


achieve 
wc can also 


it cannot 


making man woman and woman man. 

ffiypw y make coloured subjects as free as white subject * of the British Empire. 
“Gwevar, this was assumed. What is the effect of these provinces being rekwsrd 
nom the tie of the Genus! Government ? Jt was a distinguished countrymen of 
imported his knowledge of true federalism into the discussion. He dcelar- 
rightL declared that each such province would then become ‘mors or less 
?2**5P*T He was complimented on his idea by the noble Chsinnan who was 
"BQueat him to repeat bis statement, snd repeated it was. The point was 
“Jt pursued further. If punned further, the absurdity of this solution would have 
Dien •PPiieut. If the provinces cease to be merely administrative divisions as they 
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arc now, deriving all their powers from the Government of India on the principle 
of decentralisation, and made sovereign, tbeu they are entitled to remain sovereign 
Common sense tells ns that. It follows that any such sovereign Province may 
decline to enter the federation. When they become sovereign, tm» 
Parliament ceases to be the Parliament of the sovereign province. If the 
Word sovereign has a meaning it means that it can establish its own government 
This principle is recognised in the course of this discussion, and hence any and 
< every Indian State or group of States is given the option to enter the federation or 
not But a similar opiion is not given, and is not even thought of, to the more 
or less 1 sovereign provinces into which British India is to be shattered for the 
purpose. In exercise of such a power, not only existing provinces but future 
provinces, snch as Sindh, Baluchistan or North-West Frontier Province may decline 
to enter the proposed Indian Federation and may prefer to remain as isolated 
sovereign States or form new and true federations among themselves; or anv of 
them may even consent to be merged in Afghanistan. This strange procedure would 
tickle Sir Mahomed Iqbal whose plea for a Mahomodaniscd North-West India 
is fresh in our minds. The brilliant debat ora at the Federal Structure Sub-Committee 
of the Bound Table Conference, while setting their face against the use of 
technicalities in political principle and plan, had no hesitation to me camouflage. 
This is not a1). The Federal Government is to be designated, in function and not in 
structure, a Central Government as regards the Sovereign provinces so that certain 
imwers might be exercised, in respect of these Provinces alone as distinguished from 
the Indian Staten. And, naturally enough, the debate deals with the question whether 
under snch circumstances the representatives from the States may or may not vote. 

I need hardly tell you that, this is a new and impossible feature of government 
that members of one and the same legislature may not be allowed to vote in thr 
decision as to certain subjects. On the other hand, it is anomalous, absurd and extremely 
dangerous that numbers who have no interest and who might even possibly have 
hostile interests should be allowed to vote on such subjects. The fact is that tbe 
machinery is as clumBy as it is novel. 

15. Another aspect of it makes even more dangers to our fellow -counti/mcu 
and countrywomen who are the subjects of the Incliaii States. Under the proposed 
scheme, the relations that have been hitherto subsisting between the Government of 
British India and the Indian States is to be built up into two parts as far ns they 
arc concerned. The Statas are 10 be connected with Federal Government only to the 
extent of tbe surrender of their powers on its behalf via the crown. But the 
remaining portion of the power hitherto exercised by the British Indian Government 
called the paramountcy or suzerainty jurisdiction is to be divorced from it and ves- 
ted in the Viceroy as the representative of the Grown to be exclusively exercised by 
him, under of course his own foreign department for this purpose. Now iiragim* 
what would be the consequence of this strange political contrivance. Wc all know 
how impossible it is to separate, much less to exccrcise the paramountry power of 
the British Indian Government as distinguished from the rest of its powers in rela- 
tion to the Indian States, l^et us not forget that this aspect of the relationship i* 
not a creation of treaties but n growth. F may here invite your attention to three 
stages iu the development of the relations between the Indian States and the British 
Government of India. When the treaties were entered into and for a iong time 
afterwards the high contracting parties namely, the Sovereign East India Company 
and the States were equal and' the former were called the allies of the latter. Later 
on, after Napoleon iu Europe and Tippu Sultan in India were thoroughly defeated 
by the English, and the British possessions in India were firmly established, the 
is relationship was called ^Subordinate Alliance." And it was after tbe Mutiny had 
lieen suppressed that the words “Suzerainty" and ‘Paramountcy" crept into this* 


literature. 

10. Thig relationship, no matter what is its origin and bistory of its develop- 
ment, has become indissolubly part and parcel or the powers of British Indian 
Government to lie used in exorcise of its rights and obligations vis-a-vis the 
Indian States. 

17. Neatly, it would be often difficult in practice to decide which aspect of lb? 
litical life of the States would fall under one or the other of the divided juna- 


m 


_ toon. The *KUlt would be a triple 

the Federal Government and the States. I would earnestly invite your specw 
attention to the effect of this > contrivance upon the immediate and the future 
destiny of the subjects of the Indisu States. If this queer political mechanism 11 
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is accepted bj uf these unfortunate fellow countrymen end countrywomen of owe 
would mr remain In pditioal bondage. Let me say why. Under the existing twin* 
this both the treaty and the paramountcy powers are need in indissoluble combina- 
tion to be a sort of super-state over each Indian Sure. One of the obligations of 
the paramount power sa to prevent misrule of the Princes and to punish rebellion 
of the State subjects, if any. The paramount power has not hitherto thought of 
urfng this power to influence Ruling Princes to become constitutional monarch aid 
to allow their subjects a voice in the Government of their own States, fiat with 
•neh a power the reformed British Indian Government can and ought to. No doubt 
this exercise of paramountry is capable of abuse. But we people of British India 
•hall have no temptation to abuse it in any manner. Between the deprivation of 
the power and the risk of our abusing it we must easily make our choice. That 
is to any, wc most have this pnraraouiucy power for sometime as without it we 
have no means, we have no peaceful means, of elevating onr fdlow countrymen of the 
States to the level, politically and economically, to which we wish to rise as a nation. 
In a sense this power of paramountcy may be aptly designated an HmpUed power' 
the doctrine of which was conceived and developed by the Supreme Court la the 
United Statea of America to strengthen the bunds of the Federal Government a t 
Washington. This power must and will fall into disuse rapidly. The British Indian 
Government has the right and the obligation of preventing misrule and punishing 
rebellion in Ihc States. It follows that it has the implied power, from thoae 
obligations and rights to prevent the causes thereof. And the best way 
to preveut the causes thereof it to bring almut the establishment of responaible 
government in every .Stale and thereby apply and develop the doctrine 
in it that the King cun do no wrong. That is to say that aa in every Parlia- 
mentary and cabinet Government, ministers would be responsible to the people, the 
latter exercising full rights of self-determination and self-government. If any popular 
movement in n State to achieve responsible government should be resisted if the 
Princes concerned, it ought to In; possible for the Dominion Government of India to 
support the people, in the way that the Round Table Conference conceives the 
f ut are Federation not only would the Domiuioii Government he obliged by a fun- 
damental implication of federal relation, to sustain the Princes, hut its apathy iu 
the matter would give the Prince" a just cause for secession. All this is undesirable 
and we ought to avoid unpleasant commitments of this kind. We must be free to 
promote the progress of democracy everywhere without being tied down to a policy 
of supporting its enemies, our convictions and natural reluctance notwithstanding. 

18. It follows also, Indies and gentlemen, that the paramount power can be ex- 
ercised only by the reformed British Indian Government in the cose of each indi- 
vidual state. We cannot conceive of the proposed Federal Government exercising it. 
Beesnsc, in the first place, it derives all its powers by a grant* and the surrender 
from the British Provinces and from the Indian plates ; and the latter, it is abun- 
dantly clear would not eousent and the crown itself would not think of vesting thla 
power of paramountcy in the new Federal Government. It can only do so in the pur- 
suit of a principle applicable in common to all the States and any special treatment 
of an individual State would put up all (he other States against the Federal 
Government. 


19. Permit me to draw your attention to another vital aspect of the rights and 
duties of the reformed government of British India in regard to the Indian States. 
We all know that a very vast majority of the States are not only very small in 
sue bat wretchedly poor. These are incapable of functioning as Stales at all. Under 
the proposed scheme of the Hound Table Conference most of these States are to 
reter the new federation, not individually, but in groops. But what is to become of 
the jrn fort unatc inhabitants ? I suggested long ago and 1 would venture to repeat the 
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of British India. I my been mention that the League of Nations declined to recog- 
nise tery email States ms fit to become its members, such as aan Marino, Monaco, 




. _ shall now nest refer very briefly— because I am unwilling to trespass 
OB your valuable time and farther to avail myself of your kind patience— 
to the third subject, namely the Reservations. Under this head are 
in cl uded the Defen oe of India, Foreign Relations, Financial Stability 
and the Credit of the ooantry and even Safeguards for Minorities. The last point ft 
entity disposed io a few words. I have already dwelt at some length with the im- 
portant question of the Protection of Minorities. It is a well-known principle that 
the e xp res si on 'Minorities’ in the making of a Nation and in its constitution can only 
refer to minorities that make up the nation, and not to foreigners resident 
amongst them. Therefore, in the proposed constitution, there is no room for special 
provision for foreigners or for any groups of them resident in India but who are 
not nationals. So far as Anglo-Indians are concerned they will have the benefit of 
the Constitution end arrangements for the protection of the other Minorities. That 
Is to say, we shall merely treat them as nationals. But if they treat themselves at 
belonging to the class of Europeans resident in India, then they must also be treated 
ns foreigners like them. I am anxious that India should have the benefit of asso- 
ciation with Europeans for many a long year to come. Therefore we must do 
everything in our power to secure their willing and harmonious co-operation with 
us in the making of the nation and in running and advancing the new constitution. 
The beet way to do this is for the Dominion of British India and Great Britain 
to enter into special treaties for the purpose. Under these treaties we need raise no 
objection to giving them preferential commercial rights against people of other 
foreign countries. But the liberty of person and protection of property rights can 
be secured to them at best only in the same way as for the nationals, and by no 
means by special and discriminating laws. There shall be no such thing as capitu- 
tulations in their behalf as the China and Turkey. 

21. No foreigner will have the right to enter our legislative councils or become 
member of our executives as such. But in view of the fact that they are British 
Subjects and that it is desirable to have their willing co-operation, I Lave no objec- 
tion to provisions being inserted in the treaties along with the commercial rights 
giving them the right of such entry. But it should be on the sole condition that 
they enter not by separate electorates but from the general constituencies of ths 
country. It would be impossible to conceive that a Hume, a Yule, a Wedderburn or 
a Bradlaugh would not be easily elected to any legislature in India and would not 
even be a member of the Cabinet. 

22. In dealing with the other three points, namely, Defence. Foreign Relations 
and Finance, it is necessary for me to refer to the Gandhi- Irwin Pact. That Pact 
while laying down that the reservations are essential, is interpreted on both sides to 
menu that those reservations should be io the interests of India. We may even be 
content with the position claimed by some that they should be both in ths 
interests of England and India, provided that they arc primarily in the interest of 
India and only oeoondarily in the interests of England. In this connection two 
important questions arise. All the controversy on this point has not revealed as 
to who should be the Judges of the question, whether they are in the interests of 
India or not and what are the exact meaos of providing for the administration 
of the reserved subjects. Taking finance and foreign relations together, for my 
part, I venture to say that it would not be in the interests of India at all that 
they should be reserved as Crown subjects, it is notorious that the financial and 
eorreuey policy of Britith India has been shifting from time to time and is by no 
manna n great success. Just at present, the almost universal Indian opinion Is 
that the present policy is greatly to the detriment of Indian interests and is inten- 
ds# mainly in furtherance of English interests. The general view is that the finan- 
cial policy has been such nil along. Further, wbst is vhiifiy behind the claim for 
thin reservation is England’s fear that Swaraj India would repudiate the financial 
obligations incurred by the Government, ns it is and as it has Ven. This fear is 
nnfonndnd. On the one band, it is pan of the public law of the world that n 
Government, merely by n change of the form of her constitutional mechanism and 
by ioersssiog the guarantees for the political and economic freedom of the citizens, 
* ear ape ths obtintkms lawfully incuned by its untefoim«d predecessor. Be 


aldts, the Ooegnis Select Committee, xeetntly appoint* d to investigate this question, 
hen •* the matt* at fast. Swaraj British India will bt liable ano Will pay ail " 



debts Insured tar the East Jodie Company end the Cheei In is interests end 
Its b e n e fi t In tie t, the reformed Government of British hit wQt he In the 

■Jttoi of e eon succeeding to the family property, who will he hable to pey ell 
[nit debts contracted by hie father ee manager of the fondly property, in the interest 
end for the benefit of the members of the family. 




thr es the protection of Indiene abroad, including in ports of the British Empire, li 
eooeemed. It is strange that e claim to reserve this subject hot been seriously put 
forwent. The people of reformed British Indie can no more ignore end negleet this 
aspect of the question then they can ignore end neglect the political advancement of 
the Indian S’ ales' subjects. We cannot consent to this aubjeot being reserved. Neither 
is them any reason why the Dominion of Indie cannot be allowed the tamo liberty 
to enter into commercial relation* wit h foreign countries end the other Dominions of 
the British Empire exactly as these lest are allowed. So far as the declaration of 
war Is concerned, we need raise no objection to its being treated as an Imperial oon« 
eern provided India is allowed a voice to the same extent which the other Domintona 
ham moently been allowed. In these matters the Dominion of India may well abide 
tar the decisions made by the Imperial Conference from time to time and by 
the exam Die of other Dominions. 


<4. There remains only the question of reserving Defence. I most oonfsee 
that I am altogether unable to understand the reasons for reserving this important 
•abject Self-Government sad national freedom are words of illusion without the 
mesne of defence, ever under the control of the nation and organised and regulated 
by itself. Statement* were made at the Round Table Conference by our country- 
mea to the effect that we are now incapable of maintaining and supervising means 
of national defence. This wa* of course treited as an admission. But we have a 
right to save ourselves, from our own admissions, rapidly mode now and then. The 
foundation of such statements is th*t we have been so long kept out of the army 
particularly in the officer ranks. Thin is true ; bur. there is no connection between ft 
and the proposed reservation of defence. The entire fallacy lies in the idea that tbs 
Parliament of this country through the machinery of its executive, is ineapable of 
regulating the eizc, discipline, pay, modes of recruitment, etc. unless the Ministers 
end the bnreancracy are capnble of leading and being officers in the Army them- 
•rives. History teach** ns otherwise. No doubt every government needs experts 
for the manning and directing of its various departments. All that the Government 
needs is the creation of a board of advisors for the introduction of laws and rules for 
the regulation of the forces of defence. Let us not forget what England herself did 
two centnrics and a half ago when she expelled James II and invited William and 
Mary to occupy the throne. The important provision of the Bill of Bights wee 
that there eonld be no Standing Army in the kingdom without the consent of 
Parliament, and what, if more, it passed an Act annually, known as the Mutiny Aot, 
intended to make this provision in the Bill of Rights the more effectual. Parliament 
Peejed laws from time to time affecting and organising the army in all details In* 
rinding punishments for offence. In fact no people can be organised into a nation 
without its full power to organise the defenoet of the country. In the particular 
Instance, look at the effect of the so called admission. If we are to wait until the 
tune for the army to be completely Indianised, it might tske even 100 years in the 
jjyii in spite of the phenomenal efforts made by our distinguished friend Dr. Moonje. 
No, the people of British India must not be denied the power to organise itself into 
a nation in every way, if only to prevent surprises ana national humiliation. It 
uet have power to organise the militia, a system of conscription and compulsory 
taming generally, and also have power to vary the strength of the Standing Army 
tare time of time. One noteworthy feature in the discussion of the Bound Table 
vonnveoee is that no aUneion is made to the post-war aspect of national defences 
and the noble endeavours that have been all along made by the League of Nations 
io the way of disarmament In short, the defence of India after the Great War 
*ud in spite of the slow progress, thanks to the few great nations of the world, as 
M achieved by the League of Nationa in the direction of disarmament is not now 
the same anxious and difficult problem as it was before the Great War. AfohanSstaa. 
gusl i, and the United Ststee of America are not yet members of the League of 
Netinpa. Of these three, the latter two may be dismissed from our eoneideratioos as 
Mbody dreamt that either of thorn will attack ns. So far as the fire! is oonosnsed 


••re n wo apprehend that she would invade India, a much smaller army than the 
tafis one now maintained ia quite sufficient, regard bring had to the Covenant and 
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practice of the League of Nations that it can protect as even against aggressive 
nations that are not members of the League. I am therefore clearly of opinion, that 
not only would this reservation not be in the interest of India but would be the 
very reverse of it, emasculating us, humiliating us, crippling our financial resources 
and retarding materially the making of the new nationhood in every direction. 

85. Let me now summarise the foregoing observations in a few words. 1. The 
Hindu-Muflim problem should be placed by the Government, whether or not ws 
reach an agreement ourselves within the jurisdiction of the League of Nations. Any 
concessions which we may agree to make should be made afterwards, and they 
•hpuld t without any fresh effort, expire within a time agreed upon now. Here I 
appreciate the appeal made by Begum Shah Nawaz at the Bound Table Conference, 
that we Hindus should be generous if only because wc are ‘brothers in flesh ana 
blood, bom of one soil, living side by side, working and enjoying life together*. Yes. 
We should be generous. But the generosity would appear in the best light and 
would be appreciated beat, in fact it will be doubly blessed, if only our Muslim 
brothers andf sisters know exactly what arc that pure safeguards for the protection 
of their special rights in the way of culture, language ana religion. I refuse to add 
the word *race v or ‘racial* because sloinst nil the Indian Muslims with an extremely 
•mall section of Semitic origin, were Hindus in origin. If carefully examined and 
impartially judged, the people of India are the most homogeneous, considered merely 
from the racial point of view. 1 The status of British India should at once be 
raised to that of a Dominion, fully equal to all the Self-governing component parts 
that make up the British Empire. And the Constitution should be unitary and 
parliamentary and not by any means federal in the sense proposed at the Bound 
Table Conference. Not only is it a physical and metaphysical impossibility, in tbs 
oft-qnoted words of Carlyle, but it is in the highest degree dangerous to the people 
of both the Indias. I might here sound a note of warning to our Bulers. The well- 
accepted international doctrine that a change in the form of constitutional Govern- 
ment of a country cannot absolve that country from all the legal obligations con- 
tracted by its unreformed ancestor, cannot in my humble view apply to a 8tate 
constructed out of the political debris of British India on the one hand, and meta- 
morphosed Indian 8tates on the other. 3. There should be no reservations and 
Crown subjects beyond the full reach of the new government as regards Defence. 
Foreign Belations and Finance except in so far as di'claration of wars are concerned, 
as to which we should have the same right of voice as the Dominions. Compromises 
may he made by treaties between the reformed Government of British India and 
Britishers and Irishmen, resident in India whether as officials or non-officials hut 
who are not nationals provided that the terms of such compromises do not constitute 
them a privileged class. 

85. Ladies and gentlemen, you must now permit me to conclude. 1 have dealt 
with what I believe are the leading features of the present sitnation, and I now 
desire to advert somewhat to the various schemes offered for the solution of the 
Hlndu-Muslim problem. As I have already said. I am yet to find any valid reason 
why this aspect of the Minorities' problem is stressed apart from the general 
question, nor can I see why pure questions of constitutional mechanism are so free- 
ly intermixed with it. Dr. Ansari is a well tried nationalist, and bis views must bs 
studied with great respect. My disappointment was therefore the more keen that he 
also fell into the common error of this confusion of ideas. The Fsridpur Resolu- 
tion, inspired by his patriotic hnd well meant endeavours, is subject in many parti- 
culars to all the infirmities of the proposals of the other section of Moslems to which 
Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen points give expression. The provisions shout s federal type 
of government and residual jurisdiction cannot be treated as a matter of communal 
interest at all. The spirit underlying the demand is unhealthy to true national 
dfvelopment No section in India should have the right and the means to oppress any 
other m any way, and no arrangements should be made to facilitate policies of 
maneke in esse a majority community misbehaves against a minority, and that in 
different and perhaps far-away localities. And yet, this is prreisely what the separationista, 
miscalled Federalists avidly desire. The division of the country into anas for 
administrative convenience should be undertaken upon principles conducive to such 
convenience. You cannot gerrymander the country to serve communal purposes 
and defeat those of the nation and invest fragments so created with powers of 
soverriguty. The Working Committee has of course rightly add'd to the clauses 
relating to these, a rider that they must be ultimately decided upon principles benefi- 
cial to the country. As regards tbs electorates, we sU welcome the Nationalist 
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Muffin proposals favouring Joint Electorates You will look io vain into the 
history of Nations for any precedents for separate electorates or reservation of seats 
sash less for weights**, sod yet the Muslim minority is not the only Minority in 
the history of the world. Muslim Minorities in other oountries have never thought 
of eeeh safeguards. If any of these arrangements have to be allowed, notwith- 
standing principle and the risks involved, as measures of compromise. I most 
strongly urge that they should be limited to a short period of time after which they 
would automatically lapse. The Mahasabha has already indicated its objection to 
the proposal for the reservation of a third of the seats in the Central Legislature to 
Muslims. Especially after the clumsy Round Table 8cheme, this proposal would 
only add to its cesplexity and incurable clumsiness. Equally untrue to recognised 
and long-standing principles ere the proposals to reserve, seats for Minorities in 
Executives and in Services. Dr. Ansan’s scheme repeats the error of the 14 points 
m all these respects ; and but for the fact that he is a proved Nationalist his scheme 
would not poeecss the only advantage it baa, in that he approaches the entire pro* 
Mem with a will to reconcile national to his communal interests. While 1 express 
deep disappointment with his scheme. I am bound to record my sense of apprecia- 
tion of his conscientious endeavour* to And an acceptable and lasting settlement of 
the question. Let us forget his uncharitable, may I even say rath, attaeks upon the 
aims and objects of our Mahasabha. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank yon very much for the patience and courtesy 
with which yon have listened to me. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The following among other resolutions were passed at the Conference— 

The Hindu Maha Sabha emphatically protests that the representation of the 
Hindus, in the same communal sense in which the Muslims ere represented on the 
Jfcrand Table Conference, is inadequate and highly defective generally and particularly 
in so far as 

, fuj, Jb®r* is not ono single representative of the Hindus, of 8indh and of 
til* N. W. F. Provinces and, 

(b) There it bo representative of the Federal Structure Committee in the tame 
aomraunal sense in which the Muslims aro represented by Mr. Jin nub and Sir M. 
Shan, the Presidents of the two sections of the Muslim league and Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan. 

Vekavai. Incident 

„ This Conference strongly condemns the cold-blooded murder of Nagar Seth 
Govindni Seth and Dr. Govardhandas and others by Muslim goondas at Veraval in 
Junagadh State, and expritsos Us heart felt sympathy towards the members of* the 
families of the victims and towards those suffered, and appoints a Committee con- 
Mr. Ram Rao Dcshmnkh tez-Mrnister C. P.> Kumar Chandkaran Sharda. 
and Shrijnt Anand Priya to fully enquire into the matter and report within 15 days as 




und support in their trouble. 



$An2Gt*AlU>* Qprstion 


In regard to the Round Table Conference, the Hindu Mahasabha respectfully 
wumi the Government that the people of India are in no need to be satisfied with 
anything less than immediate full Dominion Status and full responsible Government; 
inte Conference, while being emphatically of opinion that India is quite capable of 
taxing over immedistely full responsibility for its own Government puts on reeoiti 
us desire that the Round Table Conference may prove a success and that peace 
friendship may be established between England and India. 

1») That in case a certain transitory period as regards the defence of the 

country and Imperial and foreign poliey be still considered needed, such period 
would not exceed ten yean when those special reservations should automatically 
cease to operate. 9 

it :T hat . e?w l daring such a period of transition, there should be a Minister 
wL 10 Sparge °I Ihe reserved subjects, and the Minis^r shall be appointed 

wy the Viceroy from among the elected members of the Central Legislature. 
i J c ^ j™* recruitment of officers for holding King's Commissions in the Indian 
Army, Navy and the Air Force should be made in India from among the Indians 
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tantpaoilie of considerations of caste or creed or of theso-eMled martial 
partial daises, abject .always to the requisite standard of cflManey; pew 
H shall be open to the Govern ineot of India to provide to reeraRaeot in 
to dll np each of the vaeenciee as may not be filed in India. 

id) That all arrangements should be made to the intensive mflltaiy U 
Indian bpys establishing military schools and Rids Associations and < 
gymnasiums to the treking of hoys in the indigenous art of self-defence, __ 
lathi-play, sword-play etc* at:d by encouraging boys to fo in University Training 
Corps and young men to Join the Territorial Forces. 


Covgbbsb Scheme Foe Communal Settlement 


Tide Conference, while acknowledging that the scheme of eommnnal compromise 
es proposed by the Working Committee of the Congress, marks an advance towards 
a settlement on national lines, considers it unsatisfactory and unacceptable on the 
following grounds : 

(a) It discriminates between Hindu and Muslim Minorities and fixes, ia respect 
thereof in its scheme of protection, an artificial and arbitrary limit of 26 per eat, 
evidently to exclude the important Hindu Minorities of Bengal and the Punjab from 
the advantages of protection provided in the scheme. 

(b) That it provides for the protection of the Muslim Minority of 29 percent in 
Assam by retiring seats for them on a population basis, with power to contest 
additional seats, while similar protection is denied to the Hindu Minority of the 
Punjab, which is said to have been now reduced from 90 per cat to 26 per cent. 

(c) That it baa practically treated the essentially constitutional question of resi- 
duary powers as a communal question, and has, against the almost unanimous 
Hindu opinion, decided that they shall vest in the provinces instead of in tha Central 
Government. 

(d) That it has treated the Moslem demand for the separation of 6ind apart 
from the general question of adjustments of the boundaries of provinces which can 
only be settled through expert examination by a Boundaries Commission, and that 
it has conceded the Moslem demand for separation in utter disregard of the deter- 
mined and reasoned opposition of the Hindus of Bind, who will thus be forced to bear a 
larger proportion of th« inevitable increase of taxation in relation to their population 
as compared with the Moslems of Bind, and be called on to pay for a thing whioh 
they naturally hate and have to forego the advantages accruing from the well-deve- 
loped system of Government of an advanced province like Bombay and to submit to 
a backward Government deriving its inception from purely oommunnal interests. 

(e) That it has introduced the novel and startling principle of minimum quali- 
fications for public services which is bound to effect the essentia! ueed of maintalniog 
the administration at a high standard of efficiency, irrespective of considerations of 
caste or creed. Besides, it is uneconomical to recruit inferior talent at high price, 
involving injustice to superior talent by placing it at a discount, merely to placate 
this or that community. 

(f) The Hindu Mahasabha has no objection to the further widening of fran- 
chise and even to adult franchise ; but if adult franchise be proved impractical to 
any reason at the present stage, then the Mshaaabha emphatically Insists, that the 
franchise should be uniform irrespective of the fact whether it reflects or does not 
reflect in the electoral role the proportion of population of every community. 

Kahhmie Incidents 

lie Hindu Mahasabba is alarmed at the mischievous Muslim propaganda 
against H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir and his administration. Tha riot, loot and 
arson, coupled with the cutting of telegraphic and telephone win end the des- 
truction of bridges, led the Mahasabba to fear that there is some eont piracy behind 
it backed by influential persona. The Mahasabba heartily eonmtulatea the 
Maharaja on nis taking prompt and necessary action to bring the situation under 
control. Under the circumstances, the Mahasabba warns the Government of India 
of the serious misunderstanding that is likely to arise if it does not use all its influ- 
ence to prevent interference with the domestic sfiairs of Kashmir State and reeom* 
tfc? ? rummitte# nf T^miby he appointed by the Working Committee to 
conduct a full inquiry into theorigin of the Kashmir trouble. 
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Government Or India Despatch 

Tbs Hindu Mihasahha puts on record its deliberate opinion that tbs possibility 
of an amicable settlement of tbs communal problem by tbs parties sonoenwd has 
bass extinguished by tbs proposals of the Government of India in that behalf 
as contained in their despatch on the Simon Commission's Report, which amounts 
to a wholesale surrender to practically all the communal demands of the Muslims, 
and warns the Government of India that until tho Government of India’s despatch 
is cancelled the Muslims will not be brought into a mood of reasonable compromise 
and that, therefore, the responsibility for the communal tension lies entirely on their 
shoulders. 

Restriction on Mr. Savabxab 

Hits Conference acknowledges the noble work done by Mr. Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar, Bar-at-Law in the direction of Hindu 6angathan, removal of untouohabi- 
Uty and Sbndhi in the district of Rstnagiri, and earnestly demands the removal of 
all restrictions placed by the Government upon his liberty inasmuch as he has, as a 
resale of the injustice done to him. already undergone imprisonment and internment 
lor a period of about 22 years, end hereby restore to the Hindu community, one of 
its most honoured members. 

Frontier Reforms 

Resolved that this Conference is of opinion that in view of the peculiar, condition 
obtaining in the N. W. F. Province, the proposed constitutional changes iu this 
miniature deficit-province will not be conducive to the good government and peaceful 
progress unless accompanied with the following safeguards and measures 

(i) Ca) Law and order to be retained as a central subject. 

(b) Effective protection against trans-border raids and invasions, specially by 
strengthening the defences in the Tiram and Khyber, as in Waxiristan. 

(c) Adequate and effective representation to the minority commnnitiei in tbs 
Provincial Council, and the Central Legislature and in the services. 

(d) Representation of the Hindus in the Cabinet by convention. 

(e) Appointments in the provincial services to be filled up by open competition 
under the authority of a Public 3ervice Commission. 

(f) Right of appeal to the Central Government against oppressive sets of the 
local legislature. 

(g) The sub-vention paid by the Central Government for any speeifled purpose 
to be spent for that purpose alone. 

di) Evolved further that the judiciary of this province be placed under tbs 
Lahore High Court with a bench of two judges to sit at Peshawar on circuit duty. 

The Mahasabha in consonance with ita principle of religious toleration, assures 
the Jains of ita full support in their right of their Digamber Munis of free sod 
unrestricted movement through public streets and thoroughfares. 

This Conference condemns in strong terms the attitude of the Government of 
the Central Provinces in not allowing Hindu Government servants to attend the 
session of the Conference, quite against previous precedents even as visitors and 
spectators. 


The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference 

BURDWAN-18 JULY mi 

The sixth session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference was held 
•J Bfl"dwari on the I8tk, July 1911 under the presidency of Maharaju 8n§h 
CKundra Kundy ot Kasimbazar. The following U the text of the presidential ad d re ss 
delivered by him 

It is not possibls to adequately emp r ess my Mings for your having called upon, 
to Field* over this gnat function, earn whs confines W «H to doing m2! 
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things is hit own bumble way and who leeia that be is quite unfit lor such a gnat 
honour. Nevertheless, I cannot but thank you moat sincerely for the opportunity 
yon bare given me for realising that I am a Hindu and that I am the inheritor of 
a religion and civilisation which had their inception in the dim unrecorded past of 
thousands of years ago. 

Friends, I am sure you are aware of my limits and limitations. The honour you 
have shown towards me, I am certain, is not lor anything that I personally may 
have done, but it is in memory of my late illustrious father and the family to 
which I belong. It was my father who kept the highest ideals and traditions of 
Hindu culture and religion constantly alive before me and protected me, with 
singular foresight ana affection, from the mad ournsh of what goes by the 
name of modernism. So. it is with gratitude that to-day I remember him 
and hit forbears who nave handed to later generation all that ia nobleat in 
Hinduism. * 

It is undeniable that Hinduism bad its Dark Ages and that we were ouce in 
danger of being swept away by meaningless superstitions, cruel orthodoxy and 
impotent arrogance of Hinduism. But the swing to the other extreme was equally 
violent, and the modern educated Hindu is the product of that reactioo. We 
wanted to destroy Hindu superstitions and their concomittant evils which hare 
resulted in the total loss of the legitimate pride and glory which attach to real 
Hinduism. But that is not the end of it all : what is more unfortunate istiat we 
have learnt to feel proud thst we have lost it. What is it that Young india expects 
from this welter of self-forgetfulness? Why is it that Yonng Iudia is out to-day 
with a begging bowl in his hands, when there is plenty in his own land? 
Let him remembrr what £wami Vivekauanda, the greatest interpreter of 
Hindnism of the modern times, said shout whAt T eonsider to be the gist of 
Hinduism 

“One of those little handful u at ions cauuot keep alive for two centuries together, 
and our institutions have stood the test of ages, says the Hindu. Yes, we have 
buried all thf* old nations of the earth and staud here to bury nil the new races 
also because our old ideal is not this world hut the Other.*' 

What, is the roaf Hindu ideal? Not thst 1 exist only for to-day or to-morrow or 
I existed only for yesterday, but I am co-eternal with Creation and Times ; my 
existence ana ideal extend beyond this world and life to Eteruity. This ia the 
central proposition of Hinduism. 

Bnt this does not at all mean that Hinduism has neglected the duties of secular 
life. Eujoy by All means, Hinduism says, all that this world has to offer bnt awhat 
next? Inis sets ns athinking of the great hereafter, aod herein lies the superiority 
of Hindu Philosophy over other schools of thought. These lofty ideals, ss Mr. 
Rislry says in his People of India , “are not the monopoly of the learned: they are 
shored in great measure by the man in the street. A similar testimony is given by 
Mr. Bums in the Census Report, of 1914 when he says that “the general result of 
my enquiries is that the great majority of the Hindus have s firm belief in one 
Supreme God." 

A very distinctive feature of Hindu thought-structure is the sense of unity 
between the individual and the collective. The history of Hindu civilisation does 
not record any clash between the two. The highest expression of Knowledge and 
Elias is to be found in collectivism which is realised in the perfection of the in- 
dividual. By individual the Hindu does not mean only man, but the entire 
Kingdom of Life. His thought current encompasses not only the individual man but 
the entire collective life. The Hindu is conscious of a spirit “which sleeps in the 
stone, dreams in the auimal and awakes in man." “Tat Tam Ausi”—-Thou art 
That— is the root of Hindu Universslism. God is both One and Many ; He ia the 
ulii||ate Reality : He is the One support of all and He pervades all and the eutire 
universe, being the One in Many. He is the collective or universal Man manifested 
for the good of man in ail countries and for all time. Hinduism which has its roots 
in the bed-rock of universal good, is the most catholic of all religions, and as such, 
its development will mean the progress and the welfare of humaoity itself. 

But perhaps the Hindu youth, modernism-mad, will say in reply, “yes, all this 
may be true but this belief has rendered me incapable of contributing to the new 
civilisation with which the world is throbbing to-day.” Alas ! it is a thousand 
pities*that this wretched interpretation ehould be put on the spirit of Hinduism 1 
Never have Hindu religion and philosophy ignored the realities of life. We have 
become slaves as it were, to cheap mown catehwords, such as dignity of labour* 
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or ‘work in worship', and when we Judge ourselves by this ateadard we naturally 
tight ahy of Hinduism. Hinduism baa never shrunk from giving labour the fullest 
dignity ; even the butcher gets his full dues. 

There is no room for narrowness in Hinduism ; the stiffliug customs and meaning- 
less traditions which have enchained us to-day are not the injunctions of Hindu 
religion, but they are the aftermath of temporary social makeshifts which had their 
origin in special circumstances or new environments. It is our misfortune that 
those special needs do not exist to-day. and we have inherited a legacy of a useless 
pseudo-rriigiou which is no better than obnoxious weeds. What we need Unlay 
is not this extermination of Hinduism but the strength, energy and courage to ruth- 
lessly cut down those poisonous weeds which have arrested our progress and reduc- 
ed our social life into u sort of a stagnant cesspool. 

It is often stressed by interested people that Hinduism and uiitouchability are 
hopelessly inter-allied, which is a negation of the entire social economy of the H In- 
due. Chapter 48 of the Sabha-Parba of the Mahabharata reveals an illuminating 
picture. After the Hnjaeuya Sacrifice the invited Brahmins were treated to feaat 
served by Kings of different countries— Chinese, Parai, Bak, Hun He. The 
Pamasromn had its basis on the division of labour and not artificial 
division of man according to birth. For the maintciiAUoe of a perfect 

social economy such u division was indispensable. It was never the injunction 
of the Sha*tra* that one clan- or group was inferior to the other ; all of them 
were respected because like the different limbs of n body, all of them were uecem- 
ry component factors of the great Hindu social structure. Hinduism cau throw a 
challenge to the world in this respect, because no other country could ever evolve 
such a perfectly harmonious social economy based on mutual respect and toleration. 

In the matter of inter-caste marriage it is worth while to reproduce what Professor 
Kadhakrishnan said in his Hindu View of Life 

“The Hindu thinkers perhaps through a lucky iutuition or empirical generalisation 
assumed the fact of heredity and encouraged marriages among those who are of 
approximately the same type and equality. If a member of a first class family 
marries another of poorer antecedents, the good inheritance of the oue is debased 
by the bad inheritance of the other, with a result that the child starts life with a 
heavy handicap. If the parents are of about same class, the child will be practically 
the equal of the parents.'' 

Mental affinity may be possible in a marriage based on lore, but perfect harmony 
is trore likely to be unattainable where there is a wide guif iu matters of habits, 
environment and culture. It is true that a woman is more adopting tu nature thou 
man, but then there is limit to everything. Perhaps it will be admitted that Prof. 
Kadhakriahtiao's analysis is a great argument against inter-caste marriage. Harmony 
between individual and social good- that is what Hinduism has always striven for. 
It does the same even to-day. Those who advocate inter-caste marriage only think of 
individual happiness or the shadow of happiness without ever caring for social aud 
collective welfare. When such marriage becomes inevitable for any reason whatso- 
ever, it should be the duty of the Hindu society to maintain silence. It is the 
duty of social reformers to judge whether time has come for Hindu sockty to sup- 
port inter-caate marriage. 

Feminine progress is an inevitable factor in modern Hindu society. Where there 
is woman there is (iod— this is the Hindu conception of woman, in Hindu society 
man has honoured woman us best as he could, has worshipped her as goddess, 
made her the absolute mistress of his home snd shared with her the fruits of 
religious snd spiritual life. But to-day what a different spectacle the woman 
offers. Drunk deep from the cup of modernism, the Hindu woman has revolted 
to-day and has accused man of selfishness, cruelty and debased passion. Pity for 
her whose has such an experience of man. But instances of ideal married life arc 
not wanting in Hindu society. It is true that ignorance and superstition have in 
|»ome eases made woman slaves to necessity but tost is not the whole picture. It 
is undeniable that there are tem|teramcntal and physical differences between man aud 
woman, and if. in disregard of their fundamental inequalities the Hindu woman seta 
<wt to race with man, and in the name of modernism, rushes down the path of 
lapses and delinquencies, then the days of Hindu society are indeed numbered. 

. Let woman claim the rights that are necessary for her evolution. Free marriage, 
without iuterference from parents or relatives, with its good and evil, is even per- 
missible. It is necessity however to keep in mind that everything is good in its 
33 
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Neediest imitation, meetly lor the take of imitation, can lead a society 
nowhere except to rain. Let not oor women deceive themeelree with pious wish lor 
revolt which Is not genuine. 

Hindu widow is an oHeet lesson for piety, self -control, spirit of Berries, selflessness, 
and kindliness of heart, upon her defends the entire well-being and theieraoaaibility 
of a family. In her ideal life of selfless serrice a Hindu woman can challenge any 
woman of any society in the world. But at the same time it should be the duty of 
any responsible Hindu to see that yonng widows are given away in marriage, for 
this has been enjoined upon by the Shastras. 

Another question that is causing much concern, and quite legitimately, among 
the Hindus, and indeed among all those who feel that in the future constitutional 
re-adiastments, a good and true foundation should be laid in the provinces, is the 
Question of the re-distribution of Provincial boundaries. There can be no question 
that as far as possible, in filing boundaries, people who are culturally, racially and 
linguistically united, should find themselves in the same provinces. And this view 
has met with recognition it the hands of the Statutory Commission, which recom- 
mended that before the constitutional changes actually came into operation, a 
Boundaries Commission was to be set up, which would settle provincial boundaries 
on the right lines, in accordance with the above considerations. And Bengal 
particularly has a very long-standing grievance in this respect. Hardly had the sore 
of partition of Bengal healed, Manbnum, Siugbhum, Furnea, Sylnet etc. were 
incorporated to other provinces and cut out from the raaiu stream of Bengalee life 
and sentiment, and further placed under various huudicaps in the provinces where 
they happened to be placed. The Bengalee-speaking communities iu those out- 
laying areas are virtually derelicts. We all expected that there would be s 
Boundaries Commission. But we heard the other day that the Government was not 
going to do anything of the kind but was merely setting up two committees for 
two particular provinces, viz, Sind and Onssa. 1 would call upon my fellow 
Bengalees to awaken the authorities to the urgency and seriousness of the 
problem. 

Conversion and re-conversion are sanctioned by the Hindu religiou. It is evident 
from the account of the Bratvaahtoma Bacriftc mentioned in the Tandva Brahmaua 
that even an entire community used to be converted to Hinduism. ‘Debal Siuriti 
■ays : — It should also be the duty of Hindu society to see that women, seduced and 
carried away by force, men or womeu converted through temptation of wealth, find 
a place back in their former positions. It will be quite fitting to remember the 
creed of universal love that Sri. Chaitanya preached for all castes and creed, to 
make a common pulpit for erriug and suffering mankind. And we all kuow, up 
till this day everyone dines oat of the same plate at the shrine of .Tagauuath. What 
we want is this Religion of Uuiveeal Love of Sri Chaitanya. Hiuduism is 
essentially a liberal faith and a Hindu should therefore take up social reform, 
with a heart, that is wide and eye that secs far, ignoring the heat and frenzy of the 
moment. 

Bo for as l am able to judge, it should be the principle duty of the Babha 
to preach this universal and extremely accommodating character of Hindu religiou. 
This healthy propaganda should be carried on iu villages and cities by openly 
preaching and distnbutiug literature as also by other popular methods. This uni- 
venal iam of oar religion, if rightly and effectively interpreted is sure to catch on 
the imagination of our people who will at once realise their own greatness and 
through it the greatuess of others. But let it be particularly noted that this work 
of propaganda should be eutirely free from rancour or jealously towards other great 
relftons of the world. , 

In the struggle for national responsible (tavern men t iu which India has beeu 
actively engaged for over a quarter of a century, oue question that has started us 
in the face nas been the communal question. And in the effort to solve this ques- 
tion and to harneaa the activities of all commnuitiea iu the national struggle, there 
have been attempted a series of pacts and agreements whose net effect has been the 
rewrve of that intended and has been the aggravation of eommnual bitterness and 
the trotting ont of preposterous communal claims, ft is high time that instead of 
trying patent remedies, we should try to diagnose the real disease, find out the true 
etKragy and administer radical treatment. Nothing else will men the requirements 
of tbs situation. 

And it is in the fight that it can put up in furtherance of the forms of light and 
progress that the Hinda Babha will have supreme justification. And hence it is 
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that 1 ainoerely rejoioe that by its bold and uncompromising Delhi manifesto on the 
communal ieene the Hindu Saras has definitely and finally rejected all vain attempts, 
all abort-sighted attempts, to patch np some sort of make-oelieve nnity for temporary 
mid and has decided to hold aloft the banner of a common composite nationalism 
in India. My appeal to the Hindu Sabha is to uphold that glorious banner unswer- 
vingly. unflinchingly and my appeal to all countrymen, Hindus and Muaalmsns 
alike, Is to rally to that standard in their millions for the success of the nationalist 
cense. I do not mean anything ironic when 1 invite my Moslem brethren to sup- 
port the Delhi Manifesto of the Hindu Mahisabha, for you will be surprised to hear 
that the said manifesto does not aim at maintaining any exclusive privilege of the 
Hindus if such there be, indeed it does not even mention the word Hindu in any of 
its numerous clauses— perhaps some Hindu communalist may even say that applied 
to certain provinces like Bengal, for instance, it does away with a safeguard perhaps 
essential to the Hindu community— but there it is and there it lies, the great charter 
of the composite nationality that is going to be built up in India of the future, the 
Magna Charta of the minorities that has been enunciated at Delhi for the formation 
of a modern national state. I am under no illusions as to the difficulties that lie 
in our way. There are rocks ahead nnd in quarters where you least suspect it. 

And m these difficult days, those who are stirring up communal 
poison arc indeed objects of national shame. At the altar of this communal 
frenzy hundreds of innocent people bud to be sacrifloed at Kishoreuanj, Daoca, 
Pabna. Gawnpur and Benares. Communal frenzy, whether Hindu or Mahommedan, 
deserves unstinted condemnation. It is the duty of every educated Hindu and 
Mussalman to sue that the mischief mongers, who exploit the ignorance of the help- 
less mass of our people and incite them to human slaughter merely for the sake of 
it, find no place in society and are punished for their inhuman cruelties and 
brutalities. 

The present communal trouble, i believe, however is merely a passing phase. It 
is true that when the Muslims first came to Hinduathan and conquered it. the 
Hindus had to suffer much in the desecration of temples and other forms of oppres- 
sion, but ultimately, after the conuuerors had settled down in this country, the two 
communities lived in perfectly friendly terms, they even respected each others’ gods 
and developed a splendid spirit of toleration. Hinduism manifested itself in the birth 
of a new nationalism. When Islam will realise itself in a new consciousness of na- 
tionalism, which is already in the making, we will again witness the reunion of the 
two great communities. And that day is not very far. 

The problem of electorate is now-a-day* insuperable from the Hindu* Muslim 
problem. The Mabomedans.with the except ion of the Nationalist Muslim party, demand 
separate electorate and reservation of seats in legislatures, This demand of things 
clearly goes counter to Indian nationalism, and involves two questions, namely, a 
separate Muslim India and the conception of a pan- Mamie empire from Constan- 
tinople to the Punjab. I hope J won't be misunderstood if I say that these dreams, 
it not openly trumpetted, are cherished by many of our Muslim brethren. 

The implications of such pan -Islamic ideals require thorough understanding not 
only by the Hindus but also by the Government, bach claims, if supported, will 
not only witness a reverse for Indian nationalism but will permanently prove a 
death-knell to an united self-Governing British Empire. 

India belongs neither to Hindu nor to Mussulmans— it belongs to Indians alone. 
Realisation of this noble idea! of nationalism alone can see an end of nil talks of 
communal problem. If Indians, as a nation, can rise above communal jetStuslea and 
demand aolf-govenimeQt— supported by unity of aU communities— only then alone 
will our dreams of Nationalism be realised. The future constitution of India, if and 
when it in formulated with an eye to the good of the country, must be baaed on 
the fundamental principle of Nationalism and not on communaliam. A nation 
weakened by a thousand divisions has absolutely no right to claim self-government. 
All of us, Hindus and Mussalmans r mot not forget that agitation for self-rule, 
« carried on tingle-handed, would not lead us anywhere and that we have bean 
made the laughing stock of the whole world by our domestic quarrel and aetflah 
■stumble for newer. Let us not forget again that the political future of the 
two communities are inaKenably mixed up, and that any of them who will carry on 
■Ppositkm to the other in Urn pursuit of too unattainable, will do a gnat harm not 
to fn own members, bnfiadead to the whole nation. 

hduu it will be univeraatty admitted that oommuaaliam it born of anti-national 
impensMes Nobody will deny that the Hindus have a distinct contribution to the 
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polities! movements of India. I with I coaid witness in my Muslim friends n com- 
petition in nationalism. Let my Muslim brethren come forward, forget the past and 
join hands with the Hindus in the service of onr common motherland. Let us 
respect and develop each other s religion and culture and social traditions, in fact, 
all the essentials of oar respective com mnni ties : but let us not insist on the non- 
essentiais of our life which may cause a jnst cause of grievance to each other, and in 
so doing let us erect a mansion of Hindu-Muslim unity which will remain as a stand- 
ink testimony of our love and toleration for all time to come. 

When this domestic quarrel has ended, the Hindus will realise themselves in 
larger generosity. Let the Hindu Sabha look to the future and shape its 
prmamme of action accordingly, so that the Hindus may develop their individuality 
and distinctive culture harmoniously and with a greater degree of success. As I 
have said before, let us, in order to achieve this end, popularise our history and 
traditions to the mass of our people. Let us preach our cultural individuality and 
'Dharma’ to onr people, not the ‘Dbarma' that we generally know of, but that 
which, in the words of lister Xiveditn, ‘‘is the essential quality, the permanent, ihe 
unfluctuating core of substance, the manincss of man. tne lifencss of life as it 
were... to the Artist is Art, to the man of Science is Science, to the Monk is Vow.’* 
(The Web of Indian Life. p. 139). We shall have to be conscious of this universal 
character of ‘Dhrma\ and through our own realise the ‘Dbarma’ of other. As 
Bernard Shaw said in hia Getting Married'* (p. 288). "Religion is a great force, the 
only motive force in the world, but . .that yon must get a man through his own religion 
ana not through yours.” 

With this consciousness and this idea of ‘Dnarnia’ the Hindu will start out to 
purge not for his own benefit, heaps of rubbish of religious bigotry and narrowness 
that have accumulated all over the world. Disbelief ana atheism of the West 
have brought distress to mankind, who are suffering from intense mental laceration. 
It is the duty of the Hindu of to-morrow to preach the message of peace, good will, 
happiness, faith and courage, the message of universal good which onr ancient 
philosophy and wisdom onec so splendidly did. I^et the world once again hear the 
the message of our hermitage, the most glorious soul -enthralling message. 


After the presidential speech was rend. Ur. Muon/e was requested to speak to 
the audience. He gave a very nice little speech in English stating the supreme 
need of military education in India and related his personal experience gained in 
course of his recent European tour. said that Indians were regarded in other 

countries of the world as docile and most ease-loving and in some places as incapable 
of defending themselves. They were honoured as philosophers and thinkers but at 
the same time were regarded physicully unfit for the present day world. 

He then described the attempts he had been making for all these years lo make 
military training a part of compulsory education in India. 

After Dr. Moonje had finished his short speech Baba Jagataaraw 
LqL General Secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha, was requested to address the 
audience. There were cries of Hindi from one quarter. English l English ! 
from another. He said, he would speak mainly in Hindi and summarise his speech 
in English at the end. He said 

"Painful events happened at Calcutta and other places in Bengal which opened 
the eyes of the Hindus of the province to their utterly helpless coudition and the 
lined of consolidating themselves for the sake of the protection of their honour, religion 
and self-respect. 

Since after that, within the last few years, the Hindus of Bengal led by some of 
the best brains of Bengal like Sj. Ramananda Chatteijee and others, several of 
whom am present here also, have realised the significance of the movement and lent 
their full support to it, Sj. Ramananda Chatteni presided at the Sural session of 
the Mahssaoha and only a few months back in March last presided at the Maheeabha 
Working Committee In Delhi and met Mahatma Gandhi in deputation to explain 
the attitude of the Maheeabha and issued an important manifesto stating the position 
of the Mahsaebha in relation to the Hindu Mahasabha and the constitutional 
reforms. 

At the outset, 1 would speak on one point on which I have been thinking 
seriously. I And a strange mentality being developed amongst some educated 
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Htato to the effect that “Hindau’ end “Nationalism”— < cannot go together— that 
they are irreconcilable 1 consider thii an extremely mistaken view. It it the duly 
of the i Hindus to work for the regeneration of their community and culture at it is 
then dpto to work for .the freedom of their country. 1 work for both and consider 
it the duty of every Hindu to work for both. 

Thie Conference is meeting at a most critical juncture when various vital issues 
affecting the Hindu; and the country are at stake. It is not poeeible to (ouch them 
all m a short speech. Your president has already .discussed most of them in Ids 
address. I would take this opportunity of pcotostfog against the unfair remarks in 
jbwh Dr. Ansan indulged when presiding at the Nationalist Muslim Conference. 
While extolling the Nationaliet Muslim Conference to the skies, with which he would 
have no quarrel if it remained at that, he went out of his wsy to level unfair 
attacks upon the Hindu Mahasabhn and ftikk community as well. 


He is reported to have said that the Nationalism of the Hindu Mahasabba is 
only a cloak for its aggressive communal ism. I want to enquire from Dr. Ansari, 
who was it Who went against and was responsible for the scrapping of the Nehru 
Report at the Lahore Congress? Is it or is it not s fact that the Hindu Mahasabba 
lospite of its strictly nationalist attitude accorded its support to the Nehru Report 
for the sake of arriving at reasonable settlement of the Hindu Muslim question. 
When the Mussalmans led by the All brothers and others led their revolt against the 
support and the same was scrapped by the Lahore Congress, the Mahasabba reverted 
to its original nationalist position. 

Does 'it then lie in the mouth of Dr. Ansari to sty that the Mahassbha's nationalist 
attitude is only a clonk for aggressive communalism? The Mahasabhn has issued 
its manifesto keeping strict nationalism in the administration of the country as it a 
deal. But, it ha • never refused to come to an understanding snri compromise 
that ideal for the sake of aiming at a reasonable settlement if suen were 
possible. We did not speak so far and were waiting to see how for Muslim opinion 
could be educated and led along right channels by the recent movements going on 
amongst the MussahnaDs. But is it not dear to every body that even the position 
of the Nationalist Muslim party which has been receiving encouragement in the 
country for the sake of bringing about an advance in the Muslim \icw ii» 
Hubstaatially the same except that separate electorates are given up. Rcparaticn of 
bindh' is demanded, reservation ox seats under the garb of reservation for 
minorities Tees than 25 per cent is demanded for the sake of Mussulman* in all the 
provinces in which they arc in s minority and thiough the introduction of adult 
suffrage and representation on population basis, the Mussalmans of Bengal and 
Rrc P ,ace d xn H majority. Even the offices in the ministry are to 
no divided by a convention including even representation in the public services. 

What ia the difference then in substance between the demand of the eommunalist 
Muslims and the nationalist Muslims with the exception of separate electorates ? 
We would have been content to watch the development of opinion amongst the 
Mussalmans but have been compelled to speak out tn account of the unnecessary 
and uncalled for attack levelled by Dr. Ansari oo the Hindu Mahasabba not 
»P*nng.even the Sikh community. 

.. pfjunff to the main work of the Mahasabba, 1 am pained to have to remark 
{net the Mahasabba of late has been forgetting the vast constructive programme it 
bas laid before it and has to cany out and fulfil. While the Mahasabba cannot but 
attend to the important issues affecting the vital interests of the Hindu community 
to-day, 1 would urge that the constructive work which the Mahssabha has to carry 
°? 4 i! D matte 5 °* ibe removal of untoucbabflity, reclamation of Hindus, protection 
os the widow and orphans etc, should be given much more attention than is being 
given at present. 


SEC OSD DA Y—19th JULY 1931 


Cratoence net inii on the nest day, the iilk. July, under the preaident- 
?f Sj. Bemananda Cfcatterjee ee the fteeident hed 'to leave BnnW for 
Unavoida ble neeone. fln Bitting wee the moet important of all the tittinn of the 
0«*wnee. The nedutfoo disagreeing with the jDonnm. eeheme of^mmnSS 
comgromiee. moved from the chair end enpported by Bj. Mahitoeh Roy Chowdhury 
!S“ «non.Jegntnereinlel m earned without e (tinge of diaatnekm from any quarter. 


nl ~SS,_W*“* r r“S l , WM c * rne “ V*" 0 ?* * of diaatnekM from any quarter. 
^P^^t te n Inoid lum^ espUned the owed ofiuch a molntkm and 
ae * cn ®*® the Mt nation which would follow the adoption of the Congreee e thane 
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of eommontl settlement among the Hindus of Bengal and the Punjab. He left the 
Conference then proposing Dr. Sanity Komar Chatterjee to the chair. The following 
Is the text of the resolution 


THE RESOLUTION 

“This Conference, while Acknowledging that the scheme of communal compromise as 
proposed by the Working Committee of the Congress marks an advance towards ■ 
settlement on national lines, considers it unsatisfactory on the following grounds 

(1) That it discriminates between Minorites of different Provinces and fixes in 
respect of the same an artificial and arbitrary limit of 25 per cent, evidently to 
exclude the important Hindu Minorities of Bengal and Punjab from the advantages 
of protection provided in the scheme. 

(2) That it introduces the principle of reserved representation as a measure of 
protection for Minorities, for which there is no precedent in any Constitution of any 
of the Modern Civilised Nations of the world. 

(3) That it has practically treated the essentially constitutional question of 
residuary powers as a c -mmunal question and has against the practically unanimous 
Hindu opinion decided that they shall rest iu the Provinces instead of the Central 
Government, which is against the modern trend of Federalism. 

(4) That it has treated the question of the separation of Bind apart from the 
general question of alteration of boundaries of provinces through expert .examination 
by a Boundaries Commission, and that it has decided the question in utter disregard 
oi determined opposition of the Hindus of Bind who will have to bear a larger 
proportion of the inevitable increased taxation in relation to their population, as 
compared with the Moslems in Sind. 

1 5 ) That it has introduced the novel principle of minimum qualification for 
public service which is bound to affect the essential principle of maintaining the ad- 
ministration at a high standard of efficiency, irrespective of consideration of caste or 
creed, besides being uneconomical in that lower talents will be recruited at a higher 
price and higher talents placed at a discount/’ 

Sj. Mahitoah Ray Chotvdkun /, in supporting tho resolution in a vigorous speech, 
explained point by point the defects of the scheme so far as the Hindus of Bengal 
and Punjab were concerned. He explained the inefficiency of the proposal of 
minimum qualification for public services and said that by adoption of the proposal 
an injustice would be done to the talent of people. 

He said the Working Committee of the Congress perhaps did what was the best 
in the circumstances in which they were placed but wiih due deference to the great 
leaders, the speaker thought thatlthcir solution of the communal problem was far 
from satisfactory. The Committee had departed from the principle of nationalism, in 
their anxiety to placate the Mahomedans, while by confining the special protection 
of the minority interests in their scheme only to those minorities who form 25 per 
cent or less of the population of a province they had done injustice to the Hindus 
of the Punjab and Bengal. In yielding to the Mahomedan demand on the question 
of residuary powers, the Working Committee had also made even a greater mistake. 
The speaker said that the Hindus were prepared to make all sorts of sacrifice for the 
sake of nationalism but if the high principle of nstionalism was deviated from for 
the sake of the Moslem community, the Hindus of Bengal claimed the right to 
special protection of their interest. 

Baku Jagatnarainlal delivered a very nice and exhaustive speech in support of tbs 
resolution. He dwelt at length on the merit of the resolution and brought Urn defects 
of the Congress scheme to the notice of the audience by facta and figures. 

A resolution appreciating the spirit of patriotism of Dinesh Gupta and othen 
and condoling their deaths was moved and carried. 

The Conference then closed the session. 


The Khar Preriarial Hiafa CsafereflCe 

The session of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference opened at Patna on the 
26 th. December 1031. Mr . Sachchidauanda Siaha. ex-Finauec Member, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, in his address, said that till the Hindu Mahasabba became a 
political body as well, Hindu public opinion either iu negotiations with the Government 
or the non-Hindus always went by default, for the simple reason that the bulk of the 
Hindus at that time did not approach public questions from a strictly Hindu standpoint, 
even when it was called for. That was uot. however, the case now. At the present 
moment through the medium of the Mahasabba and its affiliated provincial bahhas, 
it was possible for all who might care to do so to obtain a perspective of Hindu 
public opinion as such dearly reflected. That to his mind was a great advantage 
in « country like theirs. In countries advanced in political conceptions and ideals 
like those of western Europe, where the vast bulk of the people were influenced in 
their judgment by considerations of purest patriotism, thiugs stood obviously on a 
different footing from those in India of to-day. where to their dire miafortuue some 
fairly large sections of the body politic had not yet passed in their mentality and 
political outlook beyond the range of purely communal considerations. In such a 
slate of attain. discussions of political problems under the influence of theoriea not 
wholly applicable to the actual conditions of life naturally led no- where, as they 
had locently witnessed iu the proceedings of the Hound Table Conference in London. 
In fact, the only result of negotiations carried on by ihe \ avion* political groups 
and parties acting uuder the influence of conflicting ideals and aspirations wus 
nothing but disruption and disharmony in their public activities. It was. therefore, 
all to the good that there should be now in existence a fully organiaed and re- 
presentative body like the Hindu Mahasabho which clearly reflected Hindu public 
opinion without any suspicion of its U*ing dominated by mere theories having in* 
relation to facts and absolutely remote in (heir application to the present political 
realities in this country. 

In bis presidential address. Bhai I'annantind said : The Hindu .Mahasabba stands 
for nationalist principles, not because they suit the Hindus hut because they niv 
the true foundations on which alone real national progress can be based. If these 
principles benefit the Hindus more because they are ihe majority community, that 
benefit is merely incidental. It is also natural, because the Hindus have been, and 
even now are the bulk of the nation of this country. To use the words it suits 
them' it really very hard when Mahatma Gandhi knows that the Hindu Mahasaldia 
demands received full support from the Punjab Hindu Mubha. although the Punjab 
Hindus are in a minority and as such these principles do not suit them. Tin* 
Msbasabha and its principles have been supported by the views of the League of 
Xatious and British and European statesmen. The Mahmneilaus put forth their 
claims as a minority, but what they actually claim is not protection from uiiy 
possible disability or injustice. What they want is to build up a structure of 
positive privileges which would emphasise and perpetuate the aloofness of Muslims 
and lead to their progressive consolidation ns u permanent I y alien group in the 
country.’ 

Resolutions 

The Conference concluded its sesinn on the tk>nntUt by passing several 

resolutions. 

The Conference viewed with great concern and idarm the agitation 
tarried by outside Moslems against the Kashmir Hiatt from purely communal consi- 
deration* »nd expressed sympathy with the Hindu population of Kashmir for the 
immense loss of life aud projieriy as a result of disturbances The conference 
feared that the Maharaja was yielding to the mo*i unreasonable and aggressively 
communal demands of Moslems and requested kiiu to remove such fears oT Hindus 
by protecting the interests of Hindus within the state in an adequate manner. 

The Conference supported the resolution of the Working Committee of the Maha- 
*abba appointing a special committee to inquire into the grievances of the Hindu 
“Objects of Hyderabad. Ithopa’ and Junagadh where the Hindus formed the mujoritv 
of the population. 

The conference was of opinion that the Hindus of Bihar forming flO per cent, of 
toe population of the province had been ignored by the Government in the mat ter 
°f representation at the Round Table Conference and expressed extreme dlsssafisfac- 
t*on at the same. 
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Air. 8* Saiyanwrti, in the course of his presidential address at the Bengal Students’ 
Conference, which opened its session on the SrH. OCTOBER at Calcutta, obamed 

“A great deal of nonsense has been talked and written about the well-worn topic of 
students and polities. I will state my conclusions on the matter, for your careful 
consideration. 1 will make a distinction between students below eighteen, and 
students above eighteen. To students below eighteen, 1 will venture to suggest that 
they serve themselves and their country best, by keeping aloof from active participa- 
tion in polities. I do not want them to be blind or deaf to what is going on sround 
them, i want them to watch, sec, and listen. 1 want them to develop the great 
qualities of courage, patriotism, and self-sacrifice. But they are too young to be of 
any use in politics at the age, and if they wait some time, and prepare themselves, 
they will be of greater service in politics. Of course, I except those who feel the 
irresistible call of their country and do not like to stay at school or at college. They 
are the exception, snd no general rule can bind them. 

But with regard to students above eighteen years, 1 have no hesitation iu saying 
that they will lose nothing, but will gain a great deal, if they respond to the call 
even to take active part in politics. Id their case, 1 would utter only the caution. 
Most of them are dependent on iheir parents or guardians. They owe it to them to 
get their consent, before they break away from their moorings. Again, I except those 
who feel the irresistible call. I am not impressed by the Jejune argument that their 
education will be spoiled, if education means as it ought to, the training of the 
mind, the building up of the body and the fitting of a man to respond to the 
nobler impulses iu him, active participation in the politics of a subject count™ 
fighting non-violent ly for freedom is the very best education which any boy or girl 

^In^all provinces of India, the one problem which stares educated men in their 
face is that of unemploymnit. There is no patent cure for it. Its historical 
inevitability must have been foreseen. It was not ; hence the tragedy. 
Macaulay's minute, which w«b the foundation of modern university education in this 
country, deliberately stated that the main objee; of education to be imparted to the 
'natives’ was to train clerks for the East Indian Company; and in spite of many 
changes, some of them wholesome, our universities and colleges have largely remained 
clerk-manufacturing factories. The radical remedy for this chronic state of unemploy- 
ment will come only with the establishment of Swaraj Government m our country. 
To-day the main avenues of employment for our educated men are only the over- 
crowded government and other offices, and the still more overcrowded profession of 
law or medicine Hut under the Swaraj Government, the the navy, the air 


JonriTand many other epberee of u.Ttajd activity will offer 'amplT Md for the 
employment oi the talent of the educated with of the rountry; I would aak youto 
wJtin patience for ‘hat *tate of affair*; that it bound to come in two or three 

y “5e*otime, I would a*k you uot to waete pur energy. There k plenty of wort 
lying before. Deahabandhu Da* had evolved a fine enT will-thought opt idie me of 
.titan re-comt ruction in Bengal, which would have absorbed the enereiesof h undred* 
of onr voune educated men and women, and would have transformed , 0°' "“*** 


plana But, if not on mat grand eeale, on a modem teal* it j » etffl poert blc te y w 
to apread yonredvea ia the village* *»d become centre* of cotew mid twe foloma 
I am not paintiag a mere Utopia. 1 make a practical aoggcatioo, which I AooW 
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like to curry out Go and settle in a village, where yon are not altogether unknown. 
Ihhi aame beautiful books, pictures, and a gramophone with good platan of good 
Male with yon, take also a chest of medicines, learning how to use the medicines. 
Lean the ait of spinning and weaving, and the art of teaching it to others. Learn 
somiflf^C about agriculture. Settle m the village, help the village folk to spend 
their erenragt or their leisure moments with some happiness. Cue their ordinary 
ailments Bead the books, show the pictures and play the gramophone to " 


Take interest in their affairs, help them to resist the petty tyranny of the emnli 
revenue, irrigation and police officials. Represent their grievances to the hi~ u ~ 
aathoritfes, help them to keep the villsge clean and sanitary, help them to 1 
epjdemice, teach their children in a small school ; by and hy, you will find a j 
in their hearts, and also In their purses. It is not going to be easy work, to 
with. But I am confident that, if tried ou a proper scare and with sufficient patience, 
it is bound to yield very good results. Anyhow, under the Swaraj Government, we 
mnet have a five-year or a ten year plan, to transform our villages into living, virile 
healthy units of a free resurgent nation. You may be pioueereln that work* 

The fashion in India to-day, with some people, is to think always snd to talk 
sometimes of Betigil as the hot-bed of violence. It is a liabel on the fair name 
of Bengal. Her sons snd daughters are so recklessly patriotic, that some of them 
retort to deed* which are violent. But they form s very small microscopic minority. 
I am not a philosopher. Therefore, I will uot indulge in the ethics or the non-ethics 
of violence, as opposed to non-violence. That is too profound s subject for me. For, 
is it possible for me to say that violence has always been ineffective, and non-violence 
•lone effective ? On the other hand, the history of roan np to the year of grace 1881, 
illostrstes only one increasing purpose vis, that violence is to be the ulti- 
mate arbiter in the affairs of nations. But there is one streak of light in the 
otherwise dark clouds of human history via., that men are slowly learning that it it 
better to count heads than to break them, even in the affairs of nations, just as 
they have learnt that lesson, slowly snd painfully, in ihe affairs of the individual. 

But while other nations may take their own time io learn this lesson. India has 
made her choice oud, in my opinion rightly, under the leadership of Mahatma Gan- 
dhi, to use only the weapon of non-violence, in her struggle for freedom. There ie 

principle behind that:. India struggles for her freedom, not only for her own eelf, 

but also for the sake of a war-weary world. She wants to give to the world her 

age-aiong message of “peace on earth and goodwill to all men." She cannot do so 
if she wins her own freedom through violence, for the sake of the world. 

She is also pledged to non-violence, for her own sake. Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately. India to-day is a land of differing creeds and castes. That she may be 
welded into one strong-willed nation is the hope of every lover of the country. Non- 
violence is the easiest platform on which they can so unite. Commuual violence is 
the worst form of violence ; and once it is allowed to spread, the prospects of ludian 
nationhood will recede rapidly into the background. 

A foreign irresponsible Government will always find it difficult to fight violence 
in a subject race. A Swaraj Government, backed by public opinion, can alone deal 
effectively with violence. Those of us, therefore, who desire that violence should 
disappear in this country at the earliest possible moment, mast pray and work for 
an honourable and peaceful settlement being arrived at lictwecn Great Britain and 
India at the Bound Table Conference. That will be the radical cure for violence. 
H Mahatma Gandhi be allowed to return empty-handed to India, God help Great 
Britain and India. 

I am anxious that we should be clcur in our minas. as to what we waut. Some 
ol you may have followed the recent controversy in the columns of “Young India" 
between Mahatma Gandhi and myeclf, on this matter. Do we want political power 
or reforms ? My answer is emphatic. We want political power to rule ourselves 
u JJ wiah. I am glad that Mahatma Gandhi has expressed the same sentiment 
m Engl and. He wants power for his countrymen “even to sin.” The poiut can 
•omit of no doubt at ell. If, to-morrow. Great Britain were to make India dry, 
prohibit the import of all foreign cloth, help agriculture considerably, establish in- 
uuatnea and banks in the sole interest of India, and add to the wealth of the 
Bition, even then, I would not acquiesce in the continuance of Britiah rule in this 
Bountiy. For, I would rather be a member of a free nation, some of whom drink 
Sgyi.aone of whom dress themselves in foreign doth, and which is no very rich, 
rauier than a member of a nation of alarm, none of whom drinks, all of whom 
34 
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wear khaddar, tad when wealth accumulates, bat men decay. Clear thinking on 
this matter la easeatial. 

Than is one constructive method of nation-building work, in which yoa efaoakl 
all take part to-day. Oommuntlism is the poison which is corroding the body 
politie of India. It mast be ruthlessly cut oat. Yoa must learn to think, speak 
and act in terms of the nations. In the secular field of Government, there it no 
room for caste or community. The modern State taxes, legislates, polices, Judges, 
fights, and discharges obligations of social service for all citiseos irrespective of 
their caste or eieea. The prosperity end adversity of the 8tste affect all dtiasns. 
irrespective of their caste or creed. The efficiency of the individual alone counts 
in the modern State, and not his antenatal accident. When India gains freedom, 
the services of communities will be assessed, if nt all, not by the title holders and 
by the toadies among them, bnt by the number of brave men and women who 
sacrificed themselves in the struggle for the country’s freedom. Gommnnel minori- 
ties have nothing to leer, under a democratic government, if their religion, culture, 
language and customs, so far as they are not inconsistent with public order or 
morality are statutorily protected, as they will be in Swaraj India. Majorities in 
Indian Legislatures will not be communal, but will consist of all communities. 
Separate electorates cannot soften the rigors of majority rule, if the majorities be 
communal. No separate community can prosper, if the whole country suffers under 
foreign rule. Communities do not advance by some of them getting high office or 
title. When the whole country prospers under Swaraj, every community also will. 
These are fundamental elementary truths, but some commnnal leaders are deliberately 
made to forget them, f appeal .to you. to whatever community you may belong, 
to spread these truths far and wide, and to exorcise the demon of commnnalisui 
from the country. 

I need not elaborate, to a student audience in Bengal, the need for Swadeshi, 
and the boycott of all foreign goods. This is iu tended mainly as an economic 
weapon. Boycott has been and may oc used again as a political weapon. But, to- 
day under the terms of the Gandhi- Irwin pact, we cannot and we do not advocate 
the boycott of British goods as such. But we Are eutitled and bound to preach and 
practise Swadeshi. We must go in for Swadeshi goods wherever possible, and a* 
far sa possible. We must boycott all foreign goods. The only exceptions, I would 
make, are medicines, books and necessary machinery for our industries. 

We are all to-day talking of the Indian Federation including the Indian States. 
Mahatma Gandhi is extremely nice to the Indian Princes, and docs not mind their 
coming into the Indian Federation, remaining small autocrats in their own States. 
But the Maharaja of Bikaner does not respond. He lays down impossible conditions. 

I personally feci that the Indian Federation must stop with the Indian Provinces, 
leaving it to the Indian States to come in, if they want lo, on the following condi- 
tion. vis. (1) that the fundamental rights of citizenship arc guaranteed statutory 
to the people of the Indian States, entering the Federation, (2) that radices in tjiis 
matter is available to the people of the Indian States in the Federal Supreme 
Court and (3) that the representatives of the Indian States to the Federal Legis- 
lature. at least to the Lower House, are elected by the people of the Indian States. 
What will happen in this matter is too soon to say. But T am not very enthusiastic 
about a Federation of all-India just now. 1 am also clearly against the proposal to 
vest the residuary powers of the Federation in the Federating units. The centri- 
fugal tendencies in our country are so great, and the centripetal forces yet so weak 
that I am anxious that no step should be taken which will stnngtbrn the former 
and weaken the latter. There is. however, one direction in which you can help the 
triumph of Indian nationalism over narrow Provincialism. Be proud that you are 
Bengalees, but be prouder that you are Indians. 

After Swaraj is obtained, we shall have to tight many enemies inside and outside 
our country. Batyagraha and non-payment of taxes and disobedience of laws are 
all very well, when we are fighting foreign bureaucracy. Bnt I dread to think of 
the future Swaraj Government if it has to continually fight among its own citicens. 
Satyagrahia, passive reaiatm, and law-breakers. There is s dangerous doctrine to-day 
that Satyagraha it a more potent weapon than the ballot box. It may be or may 
not be : bat no eivilieed Government can exist, if every citizen thereof claims the 
right to decide lor himself whether a tax should lie paid or not, or whether a law 
should be obeyed or not, and acts Accordingly. A Swaraj Government can funetiou 
efficiently, if its citiseos learn that majority rale most be obeyed, to long as the 
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minority it given the fullest right to convert itself into t majority. Ilia majority 
any beoome to tyrannical, the minorities may be jaatified in xmorting to passive 
rjefctnim Bat that should be an exception and not the rule. You hare gnat work 
ia propagating the sound doctrines. I invite you to do so. 


The Bihar Students' Conference 

The Bihar Students 1 Conference was held at'Arrah on the 20th. Oc tutor 1031. As 
Munshi bicar Saran, the president, could not be present at the Conference, his 
address was read on his behalf. The following is the text 

Mr. Chairman and Friends— Never before in modern times has India been so 
deeply stored as she is to-day. The idea of freodom has caught her imagination 
and war its attainment and retention an ever-increasing number of men as welt 'as 
women ia ready to go through every suffering and to make alt sacrifice. The spirit 
of freedom pervades not only the realm of politics but is making itself felt in many 
other departments of our national thought and activity. Old ideal are crumbling 
and tradition is losing its sway. A new hope and a fresh faith are inspiring our 
hearts and there is visible on all sides a solemn determination to revive and increase 
oar past glory. Tbe atmosphere is filled with the spirit of servioe and sacrifice. A 
session of your Conference held at a time like this has sn importance all its own 
and I am very grateful that you have called upon me to render you aueh little 
assistance as 1 can at this important juncture. V pri/c the honour that you have 
been pleased to confer on me. 

Freedom is coming, but do not forgot, gentlemen. 1 pray you, the serious respon- 
sibilities it entails. Those who by severe preparation and strict discipline do not 
equip themselves for the right exercise of freedom often make a moss of their country 
and its future. History contains instances where liberty has degenerated into license, 
license has led to chaos and chaos has brought about the extinction of freedom 
itself. The retention of freedom, 1 beg you to remember, is far more difficult than 
its acquisition. 

What then is the task before you ? Those ot you who truly long to be the 
soldiers of freedom, no other aim is really worth naviiig must first of all liberate 
your minds. Don't yield unquestioning obedience to authority. Don Tallow tradition 
to frighten you. Don't follow blindly any idaii however great. Don't accept any- 
thing on trust. Examine carefully any idea that is .placed before you. Welcome all 
that Is good, reject all that is evil. Believe me, no country in the world has been 
a greater victim of tradition than this unhappy land of ours. And no 
community has suffered more than the Hindn community from the carping 
and degrading effect* of tradition and custom. At every step and in all 
directions tradition mock* us and without any resistance we succumb to iti 
tyranny. The trageiy of the situation is that even educated men invent arguments, 
mind yon, all of them are not insincere, in justification of every absurdity and their 
enfeebled minds seek shelter in some book of hoary antiquity. I venture to submit 
umt no book, however ancient or Authoritative, should be allowed to convert human 
bemga into slaves who dare not exercise their reasoning or critical faculty. I am 
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Some of ns— happily their number is fast diminishing— hare transferred their 
allegiance from one tradition to another. The tradition of the West they hare snbs- 
titnted for the tradition of the East and in the name of ealtnre and enlightenment 
they perpetrate shocking acts of randalism. While they decry onr own tnstiinttai, 
they dare not question eren the most tririal rules of Western ettiqnettte. Their 
foreign mode of thought, foreign garb and foreign tastes should be objects of pro- 
found pity. Little do they realise that blind imitation is the surest proof of what 
Mahatma Gandhi has called ( s1are mentality/ 

It should be your aim and endearour to destroy this meutality. Free India 
will need institutions which will foster and develop freedom and for the construction 
for a new order of things, the first requisite it the capacity to think fearlessly. 
Our past— to deny its greatness is to betray grow ignorance— should spar ns to stre- 
nuous activity in order to make the future mightier than the past ; but to hold 
that onr past was perfect and free from all blemish is to ignore the law of evolu- 
tion. On the other hand, the humiliating erase for imitation of the West and a 
sub-conscious desire to convert India into another Europe is a new and more dan- 
gerous malady which should be ruthlessly exterminated. Remember, friends, the 
world la in sore noed of India which will have the wisdom and courage to think 
its own though** and to live its own life. India loses all value if it it to be only a 
faint and feeble copy of the West. The world wants originals and not copies. It 
shook! be your ambition and pride to give to humanity the India that again in the 
fntnre as In the past will make its own distinct and distinctive contribution to the 
enlightenment ana advancement of the world. 

If yon break away from erode traditions and senseless customs of recent growth 
your ideas about sen will necessarily undergo a deep and radical transformation. 
You will realise that woman has as important a function in life to discharge as a 
man. It is a crime to impede her self-realisation and self-impression. It should be 
yonr privilege to resist her to fulfil her destiny. Friends. I beg you to consider the 
colossal stupidity and cruelty of the attitude of many of us. men. who feel in- 
clined to dictate to woman. I respect and admire man's anxiety to serve woman, 
bnt I fail to appreciate his wish to dominate. If you desire to view this problem in 
ite true perspective you will have to make a long and sustained mental effort to 
change your angle of vision. Our minds for long have been running in a particu- 
lar move to alter their course and direction. 

I shall make, if I may. one or two concrete suggestions in this # connection to 
provoke thought and even controversy. Yon have to create such an atmosphere 
that no woman should ever feel the slightest sense of insecurity in any public place 
or conveyance. Every woman should be heartened by the conviction that as long as 
there is one single educated young man alive and as long as he can help it, no 
harm or insult can befall her. Every young man should be eager to spring forward 
to the rescue of a woman, regardless of all personal consequences to himself. This 
sense of security will be the most effective means of abolishing purdah . I venture 
to hope that there is no young man present here to-day who upholds the horrors 
of purdah . Apart from other considerations, if we want to live we must banish 
purdah from our midst ; it is inhuman. Who does not know that thousands of 
woman die of pthisis every year because we in our wisdom have decided to keep 
them shut op in houses where sir and light have not much free access ? Strange 
are our notions of respectability j The greater the respectability a family claims, the 
greater the rigidity with which it ‘observes purdah. No Hindu can have the hardihood to 
assert that this wretched practice has any religions sanction behind it, blind custom 
and agonising cowardice alone are responsible for its continuance. With the 
disappearance of purdah girls’ education will become more real and liberal. The 
growth mi spread of girls’ education will force a change in the lawe of marriage 
apd the rules of inheritance. It will give a new position and a new status to onr 
woman whcnvfll become as great upholders of India’s dignity, honour and 

Not a whit less urgent is the crusade that yon have to carry on _ 
commnnaliam. Friends, it Is a humiliating confession to make, bnt truth must be 
told. The nationalism of most of ns is only skin-deep. Yon scratch a nationalist 
and you find a oommunalist. And what is infinitely worse is that Hindus among 
themselves are hopelessly divided. Can we honestly eay that, for instance, a 
Bhommihar Brahmin regards a Kayastha aa bis brother or a Kayaatha makes no 
distinction between another Kaybstha and a VsishT Who does not know that during 
elections not a few of ns try to take advantage of this separatist feeling? Who does 
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not know that in matters of appointments this Minx sometimes makes ns commit 
jukk any in the name ol adequate easts representation? Do not some of oar ministers, 
legislators and public men, most of whom arejradiutes. lor their own ignoble pm* 
aonal ends Ian the flame of communalism ? Would not at least some of our so- 
called leaders who hare manoeuvred themselves into the lime-light drop into utter 
oktivion and absolute nothingness if they oeaaed to take advantage el and encourage 
communal bUternees and strife ? It is my deliberate conviction that our educated 
men cannot escape their share of responsibility for the growth communalism. 
Happily, in villages, comparatively speaking, this deadly poison has not produced 
its pernfctous effects as it has done in lam towns and cities. Bat, if immediate and 
stern measures are not adopted, I am afraid, there will be such conflagration in 
the country that it will eooaumc all our hope for the future. 

Id pleading for nationalism I am not thfnUng t I assure you, of the present tight 
for Swan}. A nation’s greatness is not fonndea on the decision of any Bound 
Table Conference, it is dependent on the attitudes, capacities and virtues inherent 
in the nation itself. It is up to you, gentlemen, to take a vow that hi all cMc 
matters you will not allow religion, race or caste to influence jour judgment or 
action. Do not think in terms of caste or community. Every Indian ekotild be 
equally dear to yon. A Brahman or a Dom, a Muslim or a Christian, an Anglo- 
Indian or a domiciled Englishman, indeed every one horn of the common mother 
should have equality of right* and opportunities. It is a crime to make distinction 
between one Indian and another on grounds of race, religion or casta Unless this 
feeling becomes real, ail talk of nationalism is shoer hypocrisy. Remember, our aal- 
vation lies in nationalism, communalism will only lead to our destruction. 

You, friends, can make a beginning at once. Begin to think as Indians. It will 
require, believe me, terrible effort to do so. The surrounding atmosphere is surcharged 
with communalism and it is by no means easy to resist its baneful influence. You 
should be prepared to meet with failures ana disappointments. Do not be daunted 
or disheartened by them. Keep your faith in nationalism undimmed. Let not the 
communalism of your friends and colleagues throw your mind out of gear. Do not 
ssy t as alas, so many actually say, 1 nave been acting honestly and sincerely as a 
nationalist but so ana so has been thwarting me si s comtnun&lis;. My friends eall 
me in impractical visionary or a fool. Very good, I shall suffer no longer. I can be 
as great a communalist as he/ Poor is the faith in nationalism which crumbles into 
pieces at the first touch of communalism. In your schools and colleges, in your 
debates and games, in your social and other activities recognise no distinction of 
caste or creed and thos lay the foundation of that nationalism as in after-life will 
survive all shocks. 


Some of you, gentlemen, may perchance foci inclined to find fault with me for 
dwelling on what might be considered to be extra-educational questions, but if there 
be any each critics I desire to tell them in all humility, but with perfect explicit- 
ness, that I beg to differ from them. Education, according to my conception, is 
only a means to an end and not the end itself. The aim of education is bound to 
change with the varying needs. It is, therefore, easy to contemplate that at a given 
moment in the life of a nation one particular aspect of education more than another 
may need special insistence. Far be it from me to under-estimate the value of 
intellectual studies, investigation and research, but I. for one, for at least for some 
time to come, would unhesitatingly devote the major portion of my attention and 
J — * x ** iter. Let the character be improved and I 


time to come, would unhesitatingly devote the major portion of my attention and 
«®«rgy to the development of character. Let the character be improved and I 
doubt not scholarship and research will not be long to follow. It it a delight again 
te quote Mahatma Gandhi. In replying to the address presented to him by the 
French students at Marseilles he observed, ‘Real education consisted not in packing 
tte brain with so many facts and figures, not in passing examinations by reading 
numerous books but in developing character/ Very rightly, if 1 may cay so with 
JJJ ''enpeefc, he acid in the same speech, ‘a nation loses its liberty owing to some of 
own weakneaees, and we And that immaiiately we shed our weaknesses, we regain 
our liberty/ ^ 

I have been interested in education and connected with educational institutions 
mi my life and as one day suooeeds another the conviction grows deeper and strong- 
e* m me that character lies at the root of all progress and all suooess. It is no- 
abort of a tragedy that chaimt®r-buflding does not receive that attention at 
yw or at school or college as it should. The parents are satisfied if their young 
creditably get through some public examinations and the worth of an edu- 
c ntional institution % measured by the percentage of its passes. I am surprised 
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that the recall of this neglect m not more deplorable then whet it actually it. Does 
it not happen that a lad secures a first place in his class hot ia unwilling or unable 
to protect a tiny little fellow who is being bullied or fll-treated by some big boy ? 
What is worse is that he is unconscious of his duty to his younger or weaker mother. 
Does it not happen that s man tope the list in the B. A. or B. Sc. examination but 
refuses to go even to Barms or Ceylon— not to mention more distant lands — on a 
good salary and with excellent prospects ? He lacks that enemy and initiative as 
will impel him to think of untrodden fields. Anything unfamiliar ia beyond hit ken. 
The present unemployment of the educated classes is toe result of diverse causes but 
I venture to submit that lack of enterprise is most certainly oue of them. The spirit 
of adventure, capacity to take risks, tne courage to face difficulties and the determi- 
nation to conquer them would. I assure you. make you better men and citizens as 
well aa improve your prospects. 

There is one aspect of this question, gentlemen, which you will pardon my saying. 

id 




it your duty to translate your views into action. You attack the system of tilak 
and jahek but you yourselves directly or indirectly become parties to their demand 
and acceptance. You know as well as anybody else that this pernicious custom is 
raining many poor families and is blasting the lives of many girls and still you do 
not feel called upon to take practical stops to save the people from this ruination and 
humiliation. You deceive yourselves when you say that the responsibility is not 
yours but of your parents. How many more Sueblata* will have to burn themselves 
to death before your conscience will be aroused f Tt is my unalterable faith that 
the agony of these unhappy girls And their families goes up to Heaven and calls for 
curses on those who directly or indirectly countenance or encourage this abominable 
practice. A yonng man with character would say with folded hands and with most 
genuine and profound love and respect, * Father, T am ready to do anything 
at your bidding but not even for you am 1 prepared to participate in 
(his social crime. This shame is not possible.' Take another example. 
You rail at purdah bur do not possess the courage to lake out your little sister 
even for a walk in the open air. What is the value. I ask. of all your talk of 
manliness if you do not have the nerve to put up a strong fight against evil ? 
Purify and 'strengthen your character, because India needs men and not 
spineless individuals. 

Intellect is of course very valuable but do not please exaggerate its importance ; 
intellect alone will take you' neither to success nor to distinction in life. It is charac- 
ter. taken in its broad and comprehensive sense, which elevates a man and a nation. 
Have you ever paused to consider why a tiny little island in the Atlantic is one of 
the most dominating factors in the modern world ? Why is England great ? 1 do 
not know what answer others may give to the question, but my answer is short and 
simple, because her sons and daughters have character. 

During my several visits to England I have been struck not only by the character 
of English boys and girls but also by thiir physique. I do not forget that they are 
rich and we are distressingly poor. I also remember that they have a colder climalu 
than ours, but after making allowance for these eireumstunces we must acknowledge 
that they attach far greater value to health than we do. Look at this problem front 
any angle and the conclusion is inevitable that a boy or a girl owes his or her first 
duty to his or her body. How many of our young men and women systematically try 
to make their bodies strong and beautiful ? Friends, physical beauty is a thing not 
to be despised. 

Permit me to pause for h moment here and make a submission to those who 
feel horrified at the very idea of our girls going in for any physical exercise. 1 
humbly ask them if the bodies of boys sod girls are so different in constitution that 
the former needs exercise but the latter does not. Why, in the name of common 
sense, should girls be prevented from improving and siren gthening-their bodies more 
particularly when they have to bear the strain of child-birth ? We have begun to 
establish girls* schools but very seldom we think of providing them with play 
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tattoi as if ho is hall-dead. I wank yon, gentlemen, lo avoid ft! bie late. You can do 
so provided yon Halt ton now looking after your bodies. Yon should mate snob 
mentality that the feebleneea or (Uboinese of the body may be looted upon aa a 
dfegtaee and a hnmlUalte. Your muscle should give you aa much aatfcfactloo 
and pride as your firat-claae first at a University or some other public examination. 
Hay I in this connection relate the experience of an Indian youth aft a British 
university ? He applied for admission and the authority concerned was reluctant 
to admit him. He produced all his certificates and testimonials but they mealed no 
effect. In sheer despair the youogmsn blurted out that he had been the captain 
of the hockey learn of his college. Instantly came the remark, ‘Oh ! that altars the 
situation.* The applicant was admitted. Has not this a lesson for you and your 
teachers and guardians 1 

The next topic, I ask permission slightly to touch, ia discipline. Remember 
friends, I want you to submit to no tyranny of nny shape or description. I fully 
realise my responsibility and anxiously weigh my words when f say that you 
should rebel against any authority which is designed to crush, your .Independence 
and manlinees. Tyranny masquerading in the garb of discipline should he fought 
against and shown no quarter. At the same time I beg you to appreciate the value 
or true discipline. A body of undisciplined meu is a mob and it oeoomes an army 
only when it is disciplined. You cannot load if yon have not learnt to obey. The 
lack of discipline and organisation makes our rorporate life feeble and ineffective. 
What can you expect where everybody a law unto himself ? What would 
happen to an army if die private refuted to follow the captain ? What would 
happen to a hostel if th^ hosteler* set a* nuught ill* authority of the warden ? 
What would happen to a college if the student* defied the principal ? The plain 
answer ia disorder and disruption. 

Ckwely allied with discipline i* t he question of organism ion. For national success, 
organisation ie absolutely essentia]. A nation that is disorganised has not the 
ghost of a chance of making its mark in modern world. Au Indian visitor to the 
West is vastly impressed by the organisation that he secs all around him there. Go 
to any place and you will find unmistakable evidence of oigatiipiitioii. T shall ask 
you to make a beginning: Organise your clubs and other movements. The lesson 
learnt now will stand you in good stead in after-life. 

I have purposely placed before you. gentlemen, only a very few ideas in the hope 
that you might confine yourselves to them during the next twelve months. Concen- 
tration ia essential for sorrow. Suppose you take up the question of physique and 
tilak and John at this session. Throughout the year work devotedly for the impcove- 
ment of your bodies and for the destruction of the hated system of dowry. At the 
succeeding session consider the progress made and then decide if you will take up 
any fresh questions or wil! continue your present activities. Allow no resolution 
to exist merely on paper. Every resolution that you adopt should register your 
solemn determination to put into practice some resolve of yours. Let not your 
Conference be like so many other Conferences which begin and end in talk. Insin- 
cere talk disgusts the listener and debases the talker. 

I know 1 have spoken strongly but I hop.' I shidl lie forgiven if I assure you 
ihat I have felt equally strongly. 

The leaders of the future will come out of you and others like you. Prepare 
youniel? for the destiny that awaits you. It is your great good fortune that yon 
will live in the New India which is being born before your very eyes. It will 
be your joy and privilege to serve and worship India re-horn and free, India, 
occupying an honoured place among the nations of the world. India acekiug to serve 
humanity, India the friend of all and enemy of none. India, the link between the 
East and Weat. May you become her true sons ami faithful worshippers ! 


The Punjab Students' Conference 

LAHORE-31*t. OCTOBER mi 

The fourth Punjab Students Conference met at the Brmllough Hall. Lahore, 
on the 3ht. October 1EU. Besides student delegates a large number of ladies, 
prominent Punjab nationalists and a few American educationists attended. 
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Sardar Sordid Singh, Ckudrmm of the Recep tio n Committee, io his wtow ad- 
dress stre s sed on the organisation of Undents without separating fw» the politics 
of the ecmntiw. He asked students to wage a rt to ori e w war against ceaununalfcm. 
India, he said, » neither Hindu, Muslim nor Sikh. ft is India and we an Indians. 
There is another phrase iu rogue in three dajs namely, Nationalist MudiuL Nationa- 
list Sikhs and so forth. Than words an contradictory and deceptive. A Nationa- 
list can never be a Hindu, Muslim or Sikh. Nationalist is a nationalist pan and 
simple. Nothing more nor less. 

Preddantial Adfrost 

Mr i. Kamaladevi who took the presidential chair amidst chaos did not read her 
printed address as she thought it was a waste of time to read these addresses But 
as aktc had been asked by the Conference organisers to mala her presidential speech 
she spoke extempore and said if there was any community that was discredited to- 
day it waa the student community. Daring the strenuous months of the setyagrmha 
straggle last year, students practically of the whole of India showed utter tndifffer- 
enee towards that gnat freedom movement. But if iu spite of this they wen still 
asking students to take part in national movements, it was because so long as there 
was Hie, there wu hope. Even oat of the mire costly jewels were found. She 
regretted and felt surprised that students of the Puujsb did not feel inspired by the 
heroic sarrifiers of their martyrs. Merelyfsinging praises and shoutiog “Bhagat.&iogh 
Zindabad”, she aaid. won’t do. They must produce men and women with hearts 
full of love for motherland. 

Referring to the Round Table Conference she said : Lei us remember those that 
high lights who are banqueting with Mahatmaji to-day in Loudon will send him to 
Yerravada prison to-morrow. We should know we are no more children to be fooled 
with. If it wave not for the movement last year, we would have vanished from the 
face of earth. It was due to the efforts of one single roan that we achieved that 
wonderful sweess. How many scoffed and laughed when the tiny figure of Mahat- 
maji with his small band of Satyagrshis marched to Dandi to pick salt. But those 
sceptics soon found out that the salt he picked could shake even the British Empire. 
India through Mahatmaji was making new history. India will do what no nation 
has done. You judge the neatness of a nation by its artists. Gandhiji was an 
artist creating a new India by his ideals of non-violence. We shall understand the 
magnificence of this art when we realise that the new experiment which Mahatmaji 
is making will relieve the world of horrors of centuries’ warfare and bloodshed. To-day 
no nation can remain isolated. If India can contribute something to the world's 
culture, it would open a new gateway before the world. India was to-day occupying 
such place and interest in world’s thought because of this new experiment If yon 
cannot realise what joy it is to be a partner iu such movement, then all your educa- 
tion is in vain. 

In the end Mrs. Kamala Devi appealed to the students to organise themselves. If 
you want to rouse' the students and masses of India, she said, then organise themselves. 
It is so much easier to throw gunpowder in air. It is a thousand times difficult to 
build up an organisation. Freedom means shouldering immense responsibility. We 
cannot afford to have individual stray deeds. I do trust you young meo and young 
women will organise yourselves to shoulder the great responsibility that lies before 
you. You blame the truoe and say Bhagatsingh was not SAved. But why did not 
you save him and your heroes ? Wny did you ait idle like cowards 7 There Is no 
use of laying the blame on others. You have still time to redeem your Reputation. 
How long are you to sit down and speculate ? Mast you only have demonstrations? 
I do appeal once more to you to tTy to do something so that this agony of oum due 
to slavery may not be prolonged further. 

* Resolutions 

The Conference met again on the next day, the iff. November, when 
resolution! were passed, placing *.on record the deep sense of sorrow of the con- 
ference at the deaths of Pundit Motilal Nehru, the Msharaja of Mahmudabad and 
Pandit Qanesh Bhanker Vidyarthi, condemning the shooting incident at the Hijli 
camp, demanding Puma Swaraj, condemning the present system of education, 
requesting the authorities of colleges to reduce student’s fees as the salaries of their 
parents have been reduced, condemning the Press Bill and the heavy sentences pased 
on Ranbir Singh, Durgadas and Cfaamanlal, accused in the Punjab Governor Shoot- 
ing case, adopting the New National Flag introduced by the All-India Congress, urging 
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upon the Government und the University authorities the need 
pulaory military training iu schools and colleges so as to make ra] 
the Army possible and urging the authorities not to debar student 
lor their association with political activities. 


Sriinathi Kamaladcvi Chuttopadhyayo, in closing the session, appealed to the 
students to act ou the resolutions passed and to do stiut) constructive work. She 
asked the students to give a lead to the masses. 


The Maharashtra Youth Conference 


The Maharashtra Youth Conference opened in the Shivaii Matidir, Poona on the 
22nd. December 1031, under the presidency of Mr. Subhas Chandra Nose. A lam 
gathering, including many ladies, was present* Tito session was held iu a tastefully 
decorated shaiuiana. 

After Mr. N. M. (l iigil. Oil lirman of the Reception Committee, hod delivered 
his address, Mr. Khadilk tr, Secretary, read messages from Mr. N. C. Kelktr, Pandit 
Jawalutrlal Nehru, Mr. M. 8. Aney, Dr. Satyapnl, Mr. 8. Hatyamurti, and Mr K. F. 
Nariman. 

Mr. ttuhha* Ch.mlr Bj*c prefaced his address by saying that he was a peace 
loving man. though he was described by some, including officials, as the most 
turbulent man of the land. 

"There cannot be any doubt in any quarter, that we are now hungering for 
freedom. This hunger is acute and intense, and the freedom that we are hankering 
after is full all-round freedom. Once the hunger for freedom has been roused ill 
us, that hunger cannot be quenched until we have the full.dosc of it*’. 


Mr. Subasli Bose added : "The first tiistc of freedom may tend to unbalance us. 
It may even cause a reeling sensation —but it is bound to sober us before long, and 
then wc shall find that freedom a source of infinite strength and irresponsible 
power.*’ 

Proceeding. Mr. Bose said that, at the time of the ill-starred Delhi Truce, the 
voice of Youth was ignored, *Uh the result that the Revolutionary and Conspiracy 

K risoncvs remained luirclMsed. along with the detenus. While there was a truce 
ctwoen the Congress ami the Govermnciit, repression weut on merrily, which the 
Congress was unable to check. This continued repression provoked ftdinga of 
exasperation among the youths, which led to uti fortunate acta of terrorism. If the 
Congress had b sen able to cbcckimite the repressive policy of the Government, lie 
appeal of the Congress in favour of non-violence would have been irresistible, but 
as matters stood* u had to be admitted [that their appcul for non-violence had not 
had rta dc'ircd ifllvl. 


Mr. Bose next referred, at great length, to the llijli ami Chittagong incidents, 
and the situation in oih*;r parts of the country and said : “1 am firmly of tie 
opinion that as soon ua Mahatma Gandhi arrives in Indio, be should be requested 
to scud an ultimatum to the Government ih:tt, unless the repressive measures adop- 
ted by the Government vn different places arc immediately withdrawn, it would be 
impossible for him to continue co-operation with the Round Table Conference. 
When the Government have showu by their action that they have emled the Truce. 
1 do not understat'd why the Congress should cling to the shadow of Truce while 
the substance has vanished.’* 

Concluding. Mr. Subash Bose urged the Congress 

country awaited a bold and prompt lead, and 

militant groups iu the coautry, including the left-wing of the Congress, were ignored 
tn arriving at a settlement with the Government, India might go the same way as 
Ireland. 

. After the President*# address, Mrs: Karaolodevt Cbsttopadhyaya addressed the 
d e l egat es, after which the Conference adjourned till the nest dey, the 24rd. December 
when hall a d o ze n mutations were passed. 
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A resolution running “Now that the Government, by their repressive policy, 
have flagrantly violated the Gandbi-lrwin Agreement, this Conference calls upon toe 
nation to resume the fight for complete independence immediately” created a good 
deal of controversial discussion. The resolution was eventually carried in an amend- 
ded form after the words ‘‘Congress Working Committee* 1 had been substituted for 
the word “nation”. 

Among other resolutions passed were one condemning the alleged atrocities at 
Chittagong and Dacca. 

Another resolution strongly protested against the Bengal and U. P. Ordinances. 

When the Conference re-assembled in the afternoon, resolutions, on the lines of 
those p as s ed by the Berhampnre Conference, regarding the boycott of British ipciis 
and banks, insurance companies controlled by Britishers and boycott of the Anglo- 
Indian Press etc., were adopted. 

The Conference turned down a proposal for the establishment of a separate 
University for M a h a r a s htra as also a motion urging the abolition of Indian States. 

Mr. Subhath Chandra Bote. In his concluding remarks,! welcomed the Bengal Ordi- 
nance which, he said, was a milestone in the march of progress. When the Govern- 
ment ruled the country with Ordinances, it showed that they had lost the goodwill 
of the people. As regards the appointment of Sir George Anderson\ as the Gover- 
nor of Bengal, the President said that they were told that Sir John Anderson had 
something to do with the repression in Ireland, which however ultimately led to 
Irish freedom. He hoped for a similar result in the case of Bengal, during Sir 
John Anderson’s regime. He finally struck an optimistic note about the future of 
India, and appealed to all to close up their ranks in the coming struggle for 
freedom. 


THE WOMEN’S CONFERENCES 
All India Women’s Conference 

MADRlS-28tk. DECEMBER mi 

The sixth annual session of the All-India Women’s Conference on Educational 
and Social Reform Commenced at the Senate Hall, Madras on the 28th. Docomber, 
under the presidency of Mrs. P. JT. Roy , an eminent social worker of Calcutta. There 
was Quite a large gathering of delegates from all over India, besides a number of 
distinguished visitors. 

Welcome Address 

After an opening song and the formal election of the President, Mrg. 8. Naxir 
Assails. President of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. In the 
course of her address she said : 

It is a known foot that Madras is not backward in education and it is a source 
x>f not a tittle happiness that women of this province are advanced in education. 
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education* M ns s almap girls are exempted from tin tree compulsory education 
scheme, hut now the? hare realised the disadvantage of this step and hare strongly 
demanded the inclusion of Muslim girls also in that scheme. We hope that the 
Corporation and the Government would very soon satisfy this legitimate demand of 
Muslim women. 


Judging from the facilities i that exist for the advancement of women in pnblie 
Ufa, and in view of the fact that women have proved their capacity for service, we can 
very legitimately lay our claims to perfect equality and rights of equal dtiaenship in 
the new Constitution that is being framed to give India full responsible government 
Indian history, both Hindu and Muslim, is replete with glorious inetaooes of women 
rulers, women warriors and women with doep and profound learning, and the moat 
recent being those of the late Begum Mother of Bhopal, the Senior Maharaai Regent 
of Travancore and the Rani Sahebs of Sangli. In public life, too, at the promt 
moment, many women are occupying places of unique honour and responsibility. 
Therefore, lef us fully trust our women and help them in thoir laudable efforts to 
take their rightful place among nations. 


We all know that our country is at present passing through a very eritioal and 
very important political period. Strenuous efforts arc being made to frame a 
constitution which will give us a full responsible government There are rare 
opportunities in the history of nations and we would try to do nothing which should 
make us repent later on. But it is very uufortunato that at this timo, when the 
largest amount of harmony is required between the different communities of India 
we are disunited. But there is a silver lining to the clouds. It is r matter of no 
small happiness to witness women of all communities joining in this Conference, 
working side by aide for a common cause. This is a shining example for our men. 
If they have failed in this duty of theirs, then wo should realise our onerous respon- 
sibility and caeh one of ub should make it a point to force our .husbands, brothers 
nnd children to remain in perfect Jove and harmony with those of the sister 
communities. Unless this is accomplished, India will not bo able to make any 
political advance worth the name. 

The second thing towards which I should like to draw the attention of my sisters 
is the support of our local industries. India is the poorest country l i the whole 
world ana the world- wide economic depression of the last two years has almost ruined 
cultivators and artisans. 

Dear sisters, When we go out for purchasing beautiful dresses for ourselves and 
our children, is it not our duty to remember our unfortunate sisters and their 
children, whom a little attention on our part can save from starvation ? It is very 
unjust that our own brothers nnd sisters should be starved to death and we should 
fill the coffers of foreign capitalists for the sake of our decoration. I have to 
request particularly the sisters of my community, who have not fully realised the 
crying need of starving Indians. I wish they encourage Indian industries at least to 
the extent that our Bisters of other commumttcs in laaia do. 


The third thing towards which I want to draw your attention is the important 
question of dowries to girls. This custom is prevalent in many parts of India hut 
most so in Madras. How unfortunate it is that unless parents of a girl are willing 
to give away as dowry to their daughter much more than what they can mentally 
afford, it it not possiblo to got a bridegroom. The most essential and the moat 
difficult thing to settle in a marriage is the question of dowry and not the personal 
qualities of the girl. The acceptance or rejection of a proposal depends upon the 
amount of dowry that the parents of the girl are going to offer. It is a great pity 
that even educated people have not yet done away with this pernicious practice. 
As a matter of fact, an educated boy wants to get dowry to compensate the expen- 
diture on his education. The result is that a girl’s marriage bccomos to the parents 
of moderate means, an intolerable burden. This standing worry spoils their health 
■od happiness. Is it too much to request for the stoppage of this practice and 
thua give relief to thousands and millions of poor parents f 

In conclusion, Mrs. Nazir Hassaia referred to tho services rendered by Dr. 
Muthulakshmi Reddi and Mrs. Swaminathan, who had worked day and night for 
the success of the Conference. She then regretted the absence of Mrs. M. E. Cousins 
who had rendered yeoman service to the cause of the advancement of Indian women 
*od, also thanked Mrs. Buck for preparing an up-to-date guide book of Madias lor 
visitors and delegates. 
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The AmmmI Report 

The annual report of the Workiog Committee was then submitted by the 
Honorary Secretary. Romjtqjwad* then reed the report .from which the foDowiog 
ere short extracts 


Since we lest met in Lahore, the All-India Conference has put in one mote year 
of solid work end service to the women of the country. Having started purely as an 
organisation for educational reform six years ego, the A. I. W. C. to-day stands as 
the foremost organization of women in this country and ita activities embrace all 
queriions concerning the material, moral and mental betterment of women and 
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in the country and it is to a large extent responsible for the desire for 
sion that ia evident among Indian women to-aay. 




sion tost is evident among Indian women to-day. 

During the year 1031 the most important work done by the Conference was the 
sabmiaskm Jointly with the National Council of Women in India and the Women's 

t.ji A /.s.is* • j a j— al. .1 f-J: - • 


Indian Aaaociation of a considered memorandum on the status of Indian women in 
the new constitution for India. 


By a consensus of opinion it was agreed to urge in the memorandum for a de- 
claration of rights ensuring that there shall be equal rights and obligations of all 
citizens without any bar on account of sex and no disability to attach to any citizen 


by reason of bis or her religion, csBte or creed or sex in regard to public employ- 
ment, office of power or honour and in the exercise of any trade or calling. As a 

il i >t. j.im it i i al:. / i .-a.i :a 


result of further deliberations based upon this fundamental hypothesis, it was 
decided that the memorandum should demand (1) Adult suffrage, (2) women to fight 
elections on equal terms with men in mixed general electorates : (3) no reservation, 
nomination or co-option of seats for women as such. 

Another event worth mentioning was the deputation of women which waited on 
Hia Excellency the Viceroy in May 1931 to ask for elected women representatives 






final selections. Though the request to select at least three women as embodied in 
the memorial was not granted, the Conference has naturally been pleased at the 
later inclusion of Mrs. Naidu amongst the additional delegates to the Bound Table 
Conference. 


The All-India Women's Education Fund Association has been working hard 
during the year collecting funds for the Lady Irwin Home Science College. The 
total has now reached nearly four and a half lakhs of rupees. The largest con- 
tribution of two lakhs came from His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
The committee has appointed the first member of the staff to travel round India 
visiting all institutions which are directly connected with women's education and to 
collect data and material for the Lady Irwin Home Science College. It is hoped 
that the College will eorae into existence in 1932. 

We have to be thaakful to that great champion of Indian womanhood, Rai 
Bahadur Harbilaaji Sards who has introduced on tbo Legislative Assembly a Bill to 
secure a share for Hindu widows in their husbands’ family property. This subject 
has been very widely discussed and great interest has been aroused in the constitu- 
encies all of whom recommend that it is of the utmost importance that the legal 
disabilities of women, especially Hindu women, should be carefully studied with • 
view to the removal of such by legislation. The question of the appointment by 
Government of a special committee with a strong representation of women on it. 
will be considered by the Conference. 

As a direct result of the efforts of the Conference, the various constituencies are 
taking an active interest in matters of social and educational reform. Mote and 
more women axe entering public life and associating themselves with the work o] 
local bodies such as Umversities and municipalities. There is an increasing demand 
for the inclusion of women on prison, school and hospital visiting committees and 
school boards. 

Support of disarmament. Acts for dealing with juvenile delinquency, the abolition 
of polygamy, purdah and the degrading system of begging facilities for industrial 
training for women, women's rights of inheritance the abolition cf untouchability, 
drink and gambling and Devadasis. suppression of traffic in women and children, 
establishment of rescue homes, facilities to the propaganda of scientific birth control - 
am only, a few of the many subjects in the sphere of social reform on which our 
constituencies are trying to create public opinion and interest. In the realm w 
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education, very groat strew has boon laid on tho almost universal demand for free 
and compulsory primary education, the inclusion of home science as an essential 
subject in the training of girls, the adequate t ruining of teachers, proper playgrounds 
accommodation and equipment, mass and adult education. physical culture and 
medical inspection, abolition of communal and caste distinction in all schools and 
colleges, and tho expansion of higher and university education, all with a view to 
raise the general academic standard for the physical, aesthetic and cultural develop- 
ment of the younger generation ns a whole. 

Presidential Address 

Ifrs. P. K. Roy then delivered her presidential address. The following are 
extracts from the address 

The keynote of our Conference is ‘‘Educational Reform." Those of ns who arc 
connected with educational work amongst girls and women in nil the Provinces, 
know the statistics and percentages of illiteracy nmongut women, almost by honrt. 
The deplorable condition of women's education in India has been proved to its by 
eminent speakers year nftcr year in this very Conference. 

As we arc talking of reforms in education of our girls, the first point that 
strikes me is, that., those of ns who are actually interested and are engaged more or 
less in the drudgery work, have not yet had time to think how far our present, 
usual plans arc satisfactory, how far wo are producing the right results. Tho 
conditions and facilities, however deficient, arc far better now than they were 
twenty-five years ago. The time has now cone, when we can think and judge if we 
are going on the right, lines. Have we ourselves got any particular vision on the 
point ? Do we feel we are producing the right type of womanhood in India to-day. 
through our Institutions, that would ben glory to India in the future l Iain 
sure you all believe that we have some distinctive characteristics of our own ns 
Indian women. Whatever the reason may be. cither climate, environment, tradition, 
custom or religion, each nation has its own specialities of nature. The self- 
abnegation, self-restraint, nnd the spirit of self-sacrifice of Indian widows, the 
catholicity of outlook nnd the spirit of tolerance of the old grnml-mothcrs, the 
sense of justice nnd the power of administration of the joint-family mothers, are 
assets that India can be proud of. 

Conditions have changed. We are quite certain that early "marriage should be 
nltolishcd. that the depressed classes should be lifted up. that women must go out 
into the world and earn their own livelihood, that wives must, be equal partners 
end companions in marriage, and even that divorce's are right under certain 
circumstances. Indian ideals of life and conduct arc rapidly undergoing many 
changes and they must change if we are to attain the full development of our 
womanhood. Rut have our Educational Institutions ami homes taken any notice 
of those changes ? Arc we befitting our girls to the changed condition of things 
through their education in schools nnd colleges or at home ? Neither the mothers 
nor the teachers have thought, of the matter seriously. In the olden days girls of 
eight or nine used to be taught by their graml-mothcra ‘Your husband is your 
<tod. you must obey your mother-in-law even if she is cruel, you must not 
inter the kitchen without a bath. Your widowhood is your lot in life." Right 
or wrong there used to be some guidance for the girls. Now, by abolishing early 
marriage we are inking the tremendous responsibility of the adolescent period of 
k * 8 only the intellectual side of her nature, but the spiritual side 

nas also to be thought of. Her conduct and character Lave to be moulded before 
Hie passes out of her school and college period, and launches herself into the 
world, i do not say that Institutions alone can do everything— the responsibility 
in the home. Rut I feel Educational Institutions can do a 'great deal, 
we should alt put our heads together and introduce tho cbaractcr-bu tiding side of 
our girls in Educational Institutions. In this world the value of human life docs 
jwi lie i n taking one's degree wilb honour, but in conducting one's self with 
"pnour and grace, keeping in view the ideals we have gathered aud created to 
Wide oanscive* in life; 

Mini 7 ,* CC0n< l point is that nil our Educational Institutions should base in their 
m * ii am ? 0,ne instruction on the moral and spiritual side of life. I do not wish 
o call it religious instruction, because we CAnnot introduce dogmas snd catechisms 
r specif tenets of any kind, in places where different t sects and communitioa are 
Kftinerca together : but some form of i nstruction, which would awaken in the 
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children the lore for troth and justice, the spirit o I reverence, of worship, of 
discipline, the tendency of looking beyond the sordid and 'mundane, the power of 
right-thinking self-analysis and contemplation,— in short to awaken in mem the 
spirit of idealism of ilife — is absolutely necessary. If harmonious development of 
the whole mind! be our ideal for attainment, do you think we can attain that 
object by entirely neglecting the spiritual side ? I myself feel that we are doing 
the wrong thing by holding out to the younger minds only one side of the 
picture. It is no doubt a very difficult problem to solve. Probably the denomina- 
tional Institutions have better facilities of a completer typo of education ; but when 
we arc faced with the non-denominationai character of eur Educational Institutions, 
we have to work out a plan of our own. It is absolutely necessary that the 
principles of life that would guide our conduct and character, |the moral strength 
that would help us through various struggles of ;lifc, the devotional spirit that 
would make us look beyond, the idealistic vsido of our nature that would bring us 
light and strength to fulfil life’s responsibilities and duties calmly and cheerfully, 
should have our attention. 

I have only touched on the two main points of the educational side. There are 
great many other points we have to think of. There aro “the rights and duties of 
citizenship'’ of whiCh our boys and girls have no idea, the franchise side of the 
question from the educational point of view, the political side we are dabbliog in 
without any preparation or study. Wc have to think why in many cases freedom 
is used as “license,” why our children arc growing up netiber of the East nor of 
the West but a curious specimen of both, why we have not been able to instil 
into them the beautiful and the glorious side of Indian nature and instinct We 
have gravo responsibilities liofore us. Mothers, teachers and leaders have very 
serious questions to solve. The ideals of manhood and womanhood must be before 
us when we mould and train and teach. The object mnst be definite, otherwise, wc 
shall drift and bring chaos instead of order. 

I shall not touch upon the ’detailed programme wc have before us on social 

?ucstionH. Wc are more or less in agreement on the point that we women suffer 
rom many social disabilities that have to be changed and reformed, if we wish to 
maintain our proper position in the world as Indian women. To my mind the social 
and educational questions arc interconnected with each other. The society we form 
is the outcome of the culture and education wc acquire. The real root of the 
question is want of education— the want of the right vision of life. When I do not 
get the advantage of knowing that early marriage is fraught with many evils, I 
naturally cling to my old custom of early marriage. Likewise. I keep to my old 
habit of 'purdah* and my old oullook of caste and attitude towards the "depressed 
classes.” All these prevalent social drawbacks that we are suffering from to-day, are 
really due to want of proper knowledge in matters of life. When we look round to 
our younger generation wno arc probably the products of two or three generations 
of education and cidightcnment, we have something to congratulate ourselves on. 

I am quite proud of their clearer vision of life, their steadiness of purpose, their 
desire and anxiety for taking up public work, their grit and enthusiasm for refor- 
ming and improving the condition of women. Their knowledge and capacity of doing 
the drudgery side of the uplifting work deserve our great praise. It proves to us 
what education can accomplish in life. Social disabilities are bound to disappear 
with educational facilities. . . t 

Whilst talking on social reforms I should like to say, if I may, that their homes 
are the places that require the greatest of our attention. Homes are the units that 
form tho society. Amongst all nations women are considered to be the bed-rock of 
Bocicty. If we can place our homes on a higher level, if wc can once make women 
* understand how much of tho homes depend on their own hands, all social problems 
* will be far easier to solve. We are passing through difficult times, we arc introducing 
various changes in our social outlook, wc are undertaking more responsibilities to- 
day than women of olden days. In our homes, our mothers have to take notice of 
these new outlooks of our social life and remodel and remould their standards of 
work according to the requirement of the changed conditions. We are putting our 
hands to civic and political work together with the social and educational. Our 
women have now not only the charge of rearing and training of their children ip 
their childhood but also toe charge and training of the adolescent pdad of then* 
daughters’ lives which formerly rested with the mothers-in-law in those days. The 
younger generation to-day is far better in its receptiveness, in its eagerness of lear- 
ning, in its inquisitiveness of the questions of life. It is ws mothers who sts to 
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blame if things go wrong. We do not properly study the natures of our children. 
We do not take the trouble that is necessary to inetft iuto them the right ideas at 
right times. Discipline and self-restraint are questions that our homes nave entirely 
left to chance. Schools and marriages arc the pivots, on which we have pinned our 
faith. Other essentials of life that would enable her to carry herself with dignity 
and troth, that would guide her in her troubles and difficulties of life, matters that 
mothers alone can judge and sift, iustil and teach, are ignored and left neglected in 
our homes. How cau we avoid disappointments.— should there be any— if we aa 
mothers do not do oar duties conscientiously nt home. Homes are the centres where 
individuals are traiued and brought up, to the right ideals of manhood and woman- 
hood. If we wish to produce the real type of Indian womanhood, that would be a 
glory to our country in the future, wc must concentrate our energies to remould 
and remodel our homes. 

In conclusion Mrs. Ray said that the value of this conference was great. It waa 
through inter-change of ideas, knowledge of tho work tho women were doing in 
other provinces of India that they should be able to judge and sift, learn and build 
things on proper lines. Although each province had to work in its own way and 
had its own special needs there were many common points they could all deliberate 
upon together. “If wc wish to forget the differences of caste, creed and colour, the 
social side of the work that is being done through the yearly gatherings is more 
effective than passing resolution i and making speeches. This is only the sixth 
session of our conference, but the work we have accomplished, together and 
separately, in each province is worthy of note. Both brings me lessons that I 
shall cherish in my life. The gathering to-day convinces me and thrills me with 
the vision of a glorious future for the womanhood of India. As I said before, wo 
are proud of our inheritance from the past. The future only has to bo blended 
with a right vision in our minds. The leaders and the workers must cry “halt” 
now and again, to ponder and think. The brakes’ of our inner automobile must 
bo kept iu order, so that if the dust, of the roads bliud our ’eyes we may proceed 
with core. There is One above us who shall lead us to light and bring us towards 
the fuller development of life, towards attaining the right stature of woiuanhooJ 
of which Iudiu may be proud of in the future’' 


PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Sk'COXD DA Y-2'Jth. DECEMBER 2031 
Educational IlksoLin ion 

The following resolution was moved from the Chair when the Conference re- 
assembled to-day and was adopted unanimously : — 

'This Conference places on record its deep concern that all over India the reduc- 
tions proposed because of the present financial stringency have fallen most heavily 
on Education and Publj c Health, and appeals to all Government* to refrain from 
retrenchment in the sphere of women’* education, on which the progress of tho 
nation largely depends” 

Mis* Lane then moved : "This Conference reiterates its demand* for immediate 
compulsory -primary education for all girls os well as boys of every community. It 
calls upon all Governments and local bodies to work out a scheme for a steady and 
rapid expansion of this education, and it urges all local committees to agitate until 
this is achieved and primary education is put on a sound financial basis both by 
private and public endowments.” 

She said that in Madras a great deal had been dono towards the advancement 
of education for girls. Owing to the far-sighted |x>1icy of the Government, they had 
an adequate supply of women graduates and trained mistresses. Free and compul- 
sory primary education for both boys and girls bad been introduced in several towns 
and they hod experienced no difficulties in including girls iuto the compulsory. scheme. 
Iu the city of Madras at present Muslim girls were exempted from the scheme. But 
a* a result of this exclusion, the education of Muslim girls suffered to some extent, 
ohe believed that there was a tendency oo the part of authorities who contemplate 
introducing compulsion to exclude girls and it mast be the work of the association to 
watch and see that girls were also included iu the scheme wherever it was introduc- 
There would not be much opposition to this. 
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Physical Training in Gulls’ School 

The following resolution moved by Dr\ Muthulakshmi Reddi was parsed 

“This Conference is of the opinion that for the physical well-being of school 
children end students, (a) ample facilities should be given for physical culture, (b) 
that adequate play-grounds should be provided for institutions for girls, and (c) 
that medical inspection should bo made compulsory in all schools and committees 
formed to supervise treatment and care of children ?” 

She said that except probably in Madras, girls' education was not receimug the 
attention that was paid to boys’ education. That did not mean that things were 
perfect here, but she said this province compared favourably with others. Physical 
culture had been made compulsory in this province in all boys’ and girls’ schools. 
When she saw the condition of the things in some of the other provinces, the rickety 
and crampled buildings of the schools, the crowding in the class-rooms and the lack 
of attention to physical needs, she was amazed. She said that girls’ education 
should be given priority over boys’ education. Men. she said, were mere earning 
machines (laughter) but women were in charge of the home and. the well-being of 
the present and future generations. If only through proper organisation women laid 
their claims before the public, she was sure no one could refuse their demads. 

Miss 8, 1. Vincent of Oudh seconded the resolution and said that the necessary 
facilities of physical training wcTe lacking particularly in girls’ primary schools oil 
over die United Provinces and she bclicveu that was the condition in other province* 
also. Teachers who had put in years of service were given on refresher courses in 
physical training. It waB high time that something was done to improve the pre- 
vailing conditions, considering the appalling poverty and lack of vitality in the 
children receiving education. 

Brimati Kamalaratnam of Audtiradesa said (hat though medical* inspection was 
done in many schools, they did not secure the results desired. They must theie- 
fore agitate to secure efficient and effective medical inspection of their schools. 

Sister Subhalakshmi said that a suitable scheme of physical education should be 
devised by the conference in conformity with the habits of the country and tradition 

Miss Khadija Begum Fcrouultlin of Lahore said that a system of education 
through an alien tongue was sapping the vitality of their children. It was the 
crying need of the day that physical training of their young ones should be made 
compulsory if they were .to obviate the dire consummation-— of a nation growing 
up pale, thiu graduates commanding no respect in the eyes of the world. 

A few other delegates spoke in support of the resolution saying that the indigen- 
ous ‘Vyayama’ or physical culture system could be adopted to give an adequate 
physical traiuing to their children, and suggested that medical inspection, hygiene, 
teaching and physical training in schools should go together uud that work in these 
directions be co-ordinated. 

The resolution wob then put to the House uud carried unanimously. 

Nisei* fok Women Teach eub 

The next resolution discussed ran us follows : 

“TbiB Conference is of the opinion that in the interest of girls education, women 
should be appointed ou all private uud public bodies dealing with education/’ 

Srimati ChUlammal of Madras moving the resolution said that though in Madras 
the principle of giving representation to women had been recognised, the lull 
bunent thereof had not been derived. This, she felt, was due to the inadequacy of 
tnc representation given to women. She appealed to them to take up this mat! a 
seriously and agitate for fuller recognition of their rights. 

Mrs. Miles kwin (Punjab) seconded the resolution. Mrs. Krishalkur i 

Miss Meenakshi Ammal (Kerala), and Miss Khadija ilegum Fcrozuddiu (1'uujab 
supported the rcsoluiiou which was thou accepted by the House nctn con. 

Adult Education 

Mis, K. U. k*k*a <i Aniva' (Mysore) thvvcti the next iwoluuou which ran as 
follows 
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"Tbit Conference it of tike opinion UuU in view of the appalling illiteracy pre- 
valent among the masses, the Constituent Conferences should organise classes for 
adult education and eucourage every activity in this directiou by all possible 
means.” 

She said that the problem of illiteracy had become so serious that it was the 
duty of every one to do his and her best to eradicate it. It was a matter for 
gratification that very important work was being done in this connection lu the 
Mysore State, particularly by the various women’s associations. Private associations 
and non-official bodies could, she said, do a great. deal in solviug this problem 
without waiting for Govern incut to move in the matter. She appealed to the 
various constituent Conferences of the Women's Conference to do their best to 
remove the appalling degree of illiteracy prevailing in the laud. 

Ui** Uustauhn Khan (Pooua) second'd the proposition. Other delegates includ- 
ing Ur 9. U. A. Pill at ( Hyderabad). Miss Junuki immal (Mysore) mud Srimatki 
Anandavatli Animal (Truvitucore) spoke in support of the resolution saying that the 
progress of the Indiau nation was being retarded greatly by the illiteracy prevail- 
ing among the udults of to-day. it was necessary, they said, that the problem 
should be tackled soon and seriously, and the Womcu’a Association might give a 
lead in the rnattir. 

TlllUD IjA Y-'JOth. DECEMBER mi 

Discussion on the resolution urging the Women’s Constituent Conferences to 
organise classes for adult education with a view to remove illiteracy was resumed 
this morning. A few more Indies sjioke iu support of the resolution, suggesting that 
the curricula, text books, methods of instruction and hours of work should be 
changed so as to suit the udults. The motion was then carried unanimously. 

Rk- Orient a rioa of Curricula 

Miss K. Sarmlamhnt next moved the following resolution : 

‘This Conference rocom mends (a) that all schemes of women’s education, the 
cultural, the practical and the aesthetic aspects should be more emphasised than 
at present, and (b) calls upon the women of India to support whole-heartedly the 
pioneer effort of the All-India Women’s Conference and the All-India Women’s 
Education Fund Association to establish the I^ady Irwin Home Hcionce Institute 
at Delhi and reiterates its appeal to the Education Departments throughout India 
to make Home Science one of the compulsory subjects on women’s education.” 

She said that the presrut education to girls was too academic and did uot give 
adequate recognition lo the part women were destined to play in life. It bore no 
relation whatever to the home life of the women. Girls should be trained among 
other things to be makers of the home as well as good cilixena. The cultural 
part of the education, she said, should not be neglected." But they must be trained 
m their own national lines and everything must be done to promote their own 
common culture. Study of Sanskrit, for instance, should be advanced as it was 
the fountain of all their culture. In this connection, it was a pity that the Madras 
Government should l>c considering the adoption of Sanskrit lion ours in the Presi- 
dency College. It was this College which had sent out Hauskrit scholars to staff other 
institutions and curry on research work. Western countries were now tsking to 
oriental studies, particularly Hanskrit, and India would by neglecting the study of 
Sanskrit be making herself an object of ridicule to the world. If, therefore, their 
education were to proceed not on national lines but on Western lines they would 
be getting not a new Europe in tbc East, but a worse ludia. (Cheers). 

Ui** Ambatli l kk mamma (Travancore) seconded the resolution ssying that a 
true eduealion on national lines and the promotion of their culture could not 
be eecured unless au important place was given to Sanskrit in the scheme of 
education. 

Ur*. C. V. Subramaniam (Andhradesa) said that any scheme of women’s 
education should include compulsory study of domestic science besides emphasising 
the requirements of a cultural training. 

Mrs. Janaki Ammal, Miss Cox and Miss K. C. Annamms supported the resolution. 

kin Barn* said that, whatever be the subject they studied, they should pay 
attention to the cultural, practical and aesthetic aspects of it. They would be able 

38 
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lo understand the culture and achievements of other countries if they fully under- 
stood their own. They were killing the tendency for practical application by their 
present method of education. Mere multiplication of subjects would not serve their 
purpose. They had to recreate India in beauty and unless the practical and beauti- 
ful side of the subjects taught were emphasised they would not attain their objective. 

Mrs. tL Dasappa (Mysore) said it was a pity that the study of 6anskrit was 
being banned in the Mysore University, thanks to a few Canarese ‘patriots'. They 
must remember that the two languages that bad united India were Sanskrit and 
English. For the sake of its cultural and national value, Sanskrit study must be 
.encouraged and advanced. 

The resolution wss then passed by the House. 

Mrs. Rustomji Faruloonji then appealed to those present and womauhood o( 
India to subscribe their mite to the Women’s Education Fund and join that Asso- 
ciation. 

Caste Distinctions In Schools 

The next resolution discussed wss as follows : 

"This Conference which has always stood for unity urges all its members to work 
for this great cause. It feels that to achieve this, (a) in separate schools for 
different denominations or communities or castes such distiuctious should be gradu- 
ally abolished ; (b) it feels very strongly that caste distinction in the application 
forms for admission into educational institutions should be discontinued ; ana (c) it 
calls on the Department of Education and the heads of schools and colleges aud 
hostels to abolish these distinctions in all hostels uuder their management/’ 

It was a tragedy, said Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji moving the resolution, that the 
people of India should think in water-tight compartments of communities. It wss 
at the school that the most effective work to abolish these distinctions could be done, 
and the boys and girls of Hindu, Mahomed an, Parsi and CbriBtiau communities 
could be brought up in a spirit of unity. The younger generation, she felt, were 
already moving on there lines of abolishing all distinctions and if only educational 
experts united to work out a suitable scheme for this purpose, the great task would 
be done with the utmost ease. 

Seconding the motion, Mrs. Bhide said that the division into communities was a 
negation of equal opportunities for all. The superiority aud inferiority complexes 
promoted and perpetrated by the emphasis laid on communal distinctions created 
animosities among them, which retarded national progress. “No one caste was ever 
supreme ; it was but folly’s passing dream,” aud they should do everything that 
would bring the communities together. 

Mrs. Alamelumanga th ayaram mal supporting said that all the communal wrangles 
were born of iguorance. They should not perpetrate this wrong feeling in the minds 
of their young ones, who were to be the future citizens of this land. They must 
instil on all occasions into the minds of their youngsters that they were all Indians 
first and last, to whatever religious denominations they belonged. 

Mrs. Krishna Menon said thAt people were opposed to the idea in this resolution 
ou the ground that the immediate result of its adoption would be to block the way 
of the progress of the backward communities, and that in order to safeguard the 
interests of these communities, j they must retain the caste distinctions. But she said 
that a new united nation could be born only by eradicating these distinctions. She 
suggested that clause (b) of the resolution might be dropped. 

Mrs. Patwardhan (Baroda) supported this suggestion aud cited the example of 
Baxoda. 

Miss Ntmjamma (Mysore) said that it was a disgrace that India containing a 
sixth of the world’s population should have to bend her head in ahame because she 
was composed of peoples warring among themselves. Could they not bring about 
a unity within diversity by abolishing all those caste and communal distinctious 
which seemed to have served as a brand of ahame on their nationhood ? 

Miss Khadija Begum Feroxuddin stated that the message of all religions was love, 
equality and unity. There could therefore be no religious sanction for caste or 
communal distinctious and they most see that nothing was done to perpetuate these 
distinctions. Never should they give the children the idea that they were low-born 
or high born, hut must give them the idea of the equality of all human beings. 
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Mim Litamam Naidu said that so long as there was no safeguard for the back- 
ward daises, all they were going to do would be to perpetuate superiority and in- 
feriority complexes. Only the autocrats and aristocrats of the Conference would rote 
in farour of the original resolution. 

An amendment ombodying Mrs. Krishna Meoon’s suggestion that caste distinc- 
tions in application forms for admission be disoon tin uea except in the case of pri- 
mary institutions was lost, 16 voting for it and 24 against, The original resolution 
was then carried by a large majority without any amendment 

Omnibus Resolutions from the Cnatn 

The following resolutions were next put from the chair and carried without any 
discussion 

‘This Conference expresses its profound grief at the demise of Lady Dorab Tata, 
Lady Sadasiva Aiyar. Miss Susie Borabji of Poona and Miss Mona Bose of Lahore 
and places on record its high appreciation of their valuable services to the 
cause of Indian Womanhood.” 

‘This Conference, realising the vital importance of Disarmament for the peace and 
the happiness of the world, urges the women of India to give their whole-hearted 
support and sympathy to the World Disarmament Conference to be hold in Geneva 
in February 1932 and calls upon all Governments to reduce their Army and 
Navy/* 

“This Conference calls upon all communities in India to live together in amity 
and work in harmony with one another for the common welfare of the country and 
appeals to all women to make special endeavours to achieve this object.” 

‘This Conference strongly opposes the amendment te limit the scope or weaken 
the operation of the 8arda Act. It emphasises the need for its constituent Com- 
mittees to educate public opinion in its favour and see that the Act is enforced, 
and urges on nil States the necessity for passing similar legislation.” 

‘This Conference urges the trustees of temples in Madras City to abolish the 
Dcvndosi service and congratulates the Durbars of Mysore, Travancore, Cochin and 
Pudukottah States for having taken a lead in this matter.” 

‘This conference reiterates its previous resolutions on the need for extensive in- 
crease of maternity and child welfare work, and presses for the training and regis- 
tration of midwives and for propaganda on public health and sanitation/* 

‘‘This Conference urges upon the men and women of India to encourage and 
support indigenous industries.” 

“In view of the many evils caused by intoxicants this Conference emphasises the 
need for increased activity in the campaign for prohibition of drink and drugs. It 
also strongly condemns the evil practice of gambling and would welcome further 
legislation tor its suppression.” 

“This Conference realising the importance of questions like child labour, traffic in 
women and children and child mortality which form part of the discussions in the 
tagne of Nations and Imperial Conference, requests the Government to include 
women representatives of the All-India Women s Conference in the Indian Delega- 
tions to the League of Nations and the Imperial Conference.” 

The Problem of Untouchability 

Miu Nilakant (Ahraedabad) moved : 

‘This Conference condemns the practice of untouchability and calls upon the 
public, and upon women in particular, te work whole-heartedly for the abolition of 
this evil, and to render every help towards the betterment of the so-called depressed 
and backward classes.** . 

She said that if the curse of untouchability was to be removed, the curse of 
caste system must first of all be removed. The inferiority complex which bad been 
infused into the minds of the unfortunate classes must first be cast off and mere 
cosmopolitan dinners and preachings in public platforms would be of no avail. 
They must teach the younger generation to forget this feeling which had been taught 
to them for the last hundred years. In the spetker*s opinion, the cry for adult 
franchise, equal rights and political freedom would be absurd until this problem 
was solved. 

ifise AnandavaUi Ammal (Travancore) seconded the resolution. She said they 
nust look ait the problem with a great deal of sympathy. 

Mrs. 8. N. Roy (Bengal) said that te treat a person as an untouchable waa a 
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crime against humanity. There was need for systematic and organised exertion in 
this dirortion if they were to succeed. 8waraj would be a delusion so long as any 
single person in the land was treated as an untouchable. A spirit of patronising 
would not do anything and she appealed to the women delegates present to do their 
utmost to preach and practice the removal of nntouehability. 

Mrs. Pattcardhan (Baroda), in supporting the resolution, said that in carrying out 
this most humanitarian work, they should go ahead without fearing public opinion 
which might for some time oppose such work. 

Srimathi Visalakshi Am mat (Madras) said this enrse prevailed most in Tamil 
Nadn and there was urgent need for work in villages. All persons were cqnal in 
the eyes of God. 


After Vincent (Oudh) said that this reform could be effected best by the delegate* 
going home and setting an example to others and conducting propaganda against the 
evil. 

Mrs. Knmalaratnam (Andhra) supported the resolution in a Tclngu speech. 


Mrs. Nanjamma (Mysore) in supporting the resolution referred to the work done 
in the Mysore State to alleviate the miserable lot of the depressed classes. 


Miss Feroxuddin (Inshore) made an eloquent plea for the removal of this curse 
which was a slur on the fair name of India and the civilization of the IlharatvarHba, 
the land which was once the source of enlightenment to the world. She said that 
whatever opinion they might hold about the Muslim religion, one thing was Admir- 
able in it. From the highest to the lowest rank, tbo fundamental principles of 
Islam, equality, brotherhood and fraternity, had not been forgotten. She was of 
opinion that the present trouble in India was to a large extent due to the differential 
treatment given to some and Appealed to the gathering to do their best to remove the 
curse of untouchnbility. 


Dr. Lakshmi Devi (Andhra) also supported the resolution which was then passed 
unanimously. 


The Right of Inheritance 

II. II. Dowager Rani Lalit Kumari of Mnndi moved : 

“This Conference strongly protests against the legal disabilities of Hindu Women 
in matters of personal and property rights and is of opinion that they must forth- 
with Ixi removed. To achieve this end, it urges on the Government of India the 
immediate appointment of an All-India Enquiry Committee with n strong representa- 
tion of women in it and earnestly appeals to all States to co-operate with this com- 
mittee/ ’ 

She said that if they traced the hiBtory of this question they would find that in 
the old days there was' no distinction of sox in the Yaws of inheritance. If the 
country was to prosper they must concede equal rights to women in the matter of 
inheritance. 

Mra. Sirnr (Bombay) seconded the resolution. Miff Tndhnv, Mrs. Hukmini Animal 
and Mrs. Subramaniam, and Mrs. Pndmnsnni Ammnl supported the same. The 
resolution was then passed unanimously. 

Jvvknii.f I)EMX<in:NfY 

Miss Shorne (Calcutta) moved 

“This Conference draws the Attention of the Women’s Organisations throughout 
India, (including the States), to the problem of juvenile delinquency and urges them 
to make a study of the subject in all its aspects, as well as to organise clubs and 
shelters for delinquent, neglected and destitute children so as to prevent juvenile 
* delinquency. In doing so she said that it was the duty of every citizen to seo that 
these unfortunate delinquent children were treated with sympathy and love. Women 
could always play a great part in this work and the experience of western countries 
had proved that women workers were specially fitted for sneb work. The speaker 
then referred to the Reformatory Schools Act of 1801 snd the Children Act of 
Bombey, Bengal and Madras. The main drawback of these acts was tbit they were 
worked only m the presidency towns and the immediate snbnrbs. It was there- 
fore necessary that the women’s conference should press upon the Government to 
have an All-India Children's Act, provision being made for(t) separate remand home 
for children, (2) children’s court with women magistrates. (3) appointment of suitable 
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indbetinn officers preferably women to befriend and supervise the children, (4) 
establishment of eeparate sertions for juniors and senior*, and (5) special treatment 
forte mentally defective.” 

fc Manecldat Premchand seconded the motion and gave a short history of the 
work done in Bombay. 

Dr. 8. Muthulnkehmi Reddi in supporting the resolution referred to te work 


Dr. 6. Muthulnkehmi Reddi in supporting the resolution referred to te work 
done In Madras. She was of opinion that in almost all te eases te parents were 
ntponsible for the delinquency of children. Mothers conld prevent delinquency in 

Mrs. Hakim (Calcutta) supported the resolution in an Urdu speech. 

The resolution was ten adopted. 


The Beiwaji Prolem 
Mi$s r Hknaman (Madras) moved 

'This Conference, while strongly disapproving of the prevalence of professional 
begging, arm legislation for its prevention, and calls upon (a) the public to co- 
operate by diverting their charities in this sphere towards the creation and support 
of institutions and tor the provision of beggar homes, work houses, infirmaries and 
leper asylums ; (b) calls upon the local bodies to provide such homes where they do 
not oxist and to enforce any legislation for the eradication of this evil/ 

Mrs. flenaman said that there was much of sympathy for beggars who roam 
about te streets and appealed to the public not to show their sympathy by 
encouraging undesirable begging. They should give it to those who had not. but not 
indiscriminately, because such misplaced sympathy would throw te able-bodied on 
the charity of the rich and thus would fill the country with idle 
beggars. The rich should give as much as they could to such institutions and 
provide for te really Reserving beggars as the maimed, te paralytic and of that 
kind. Public and local bodies should regulate the funds for organised occupation of 
the really deserving beggars. Women should urge for a legislation to provide for 
the removal of the scourge of street begging. 

Mrs. Gama (Nagpur). Mrs. Kotiswaramma (Andhra), and Mrs. Vax (Kooks n't 
supported te resolution which was then carried unanimously. 

The Conference then rose for the day. 


FOURTH DA Y—ht. JANUARY IM*. 

The concluding session of the Conference was held to-day. Pcforc the 
regular item of electing the office-bearers for the current year, ’the chairwoman 
invited suggestions for practical work in the coming year to put into practice 
te resolutions they had adopted. 

She first read a letter from Mr. V. Surysnarsyana suggesting to the Conference 
to press for the inclusion of Hindi, music And domestic science ah compulsory 
subjects in girls’ Schools and for the formation of branches of the Conference in the 
small towns in the different provinces with a view to study at first band by its 
members the condition of villages. 

The chairwoman pointed out that some of the suggest ion h had already been con- 
sidered and authorised the Organising Secretary to write to Mr. Snryansrayana 
thanking for his suggestions. 

The Secretary of the Social Sections suggested that the main work that most be 
undertaken in tnc coming year should be to give as much publicity as possible to 
te memorandum of the Conference on the question of franchise. 

The Secretary of the Educational Section stated that that year the refresher 
courses for primary school teachers should be held. Each < onstituemey should try 
to form a sort of pon-official education council to push forward the compulsory 
scheme. Though they might not enter on any new venture, they might prevent the 
huge wastage in primary education. 

One suggestion put forward by a dclegato was to take up village work. 

Ay Appeal For Fcsds 

Jkn, RuMtomjm Faridoonji t in appealing for funds for the College of Domestic 
Science, stated that they needed now about three lakhs for starting the institution. 
She said that the success or failure of their conference depended mostly in their 
success or failure to organise that college. 
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Miss Katnestcari Amnia (Andhra) said that the activities of the Conference wore 
glowing rapidly. The policy of excluding politics had shot oat a large section of the 
women of the land from attending the Conference. The burning problem of the day 
was the attainment of freedom for the conn try, and in the interests of the Confer- 
ence itself she wonld suggest that a political section might be formed. 

Mrs. Hensman said that they should not bring in the consideration of the Con- 
ference any matters fnN of controversy. Besides politics there were many other 
things which the Conference might undertake to do. 
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The following office-bearers were then elected for the coming year 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. Chairwoman ; Rani I<akshmibai Raj wade, Honorary 
Organising Secretary : Mrs. Malini Sukhthnnkar. Secretary for Social Reform 
Section ; Mrs. Mcnon, Secretary Educational Section ; Mrs. Maneklnl Prcmehand. 
Treasurer ; Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi, Begum Shah Nawaz, Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji. 
Mrs. Miles Trying. Mrs. Amma Swaminathan. and Mrs. P. K. Sen. Vice-Prcsi- 
dents. 

The Chairwoman then announced various donations to the Conference Fund from 
the various constituencies. 

The President then thanked the Chairwomen and members of the Reception Com- 
mittee for their kind hospitality during the stay of the delegates. These conference* 

F rovided ample opportunity to make good friends and he was sure that the Northern 
ndia delegates wonld ever remember their stay in Madras. The next conference 
will be held at Lucknow and she hoped that Madras would send in its quota of 
delegates. 


Rani Lakshmibai Raj wade also thanked the Reception Committee members for 
providing the delegates with every convenience possible and the delegates for show- 
ing confidence in her bv re-electing her as Honorary Organising Secretary. 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs. P. K. Roy their 
President. 

This was carried with acclamation. 

Mrs. Nazir Hussain, the Chairman of the Reception Committee hoped that the 
delegates would carry away with them pleasant memories of their stay in Madras 
forgetting the little inconveniences that might have happened to them. She then 
thanked Mrs. Hwnminathan, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi. Mrs. Ruck. Miss Xallamu- 
thuammal and Miss Joseph for the splendid manner in which the arrangements 
were made, and also thanked the volunteers. 

With three cheers to the President. Mrs. P. K. Roy. the Conference terminated. 


The Oudh Women's Conference 

The fifth annual meeting of the Oudh Women's Conference was held at Kniser- 
bagh Baradari, Lucknow during the week ending 3 1st. October 1931 'under the presidency 
of Rani Lakshmiliai Raiwade of Owatior, the organising Secretary of the All-India 
Women’s Conference. The hall was packed and the discussion on the resolutions 
showed the wide awakening among the women of Oudh. Not a little of the 
success was due to the untiring energy of the Dowager Rani Saheba of Mandi. 

m Presidential Address 

Earn Lakshmibai Rajtcadc in the course of her presidential address said : 

“At the present moment we are passing through a political crisis which is so 
momentous and all absorbing, and which, in its outcome, is going so vitally to affect 
our destinies, that the vast majority of men and women in India to-day feel that 
they cannot possibly afford to give their time and bought to such non-political 
activities as lie in our sphere. But despite this distraction, fortunately there is a 
b»uQ oi tiiuiuawoMv vrorkcr* Trho suit devote their best energies ana time to the 
silent and unostentatious work of bettering the lot of our sisters in the country. 
It is needless hon to narrate the services which the All-India Women's Conference 
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jus been abb to render in this direction, lor they are too well-known to require 
say mention by me. Suffice is to sty that the labours of the Conference so far 
have not been in vain, and that the Conference has justified its existeneo by solid 
contribution towards the educational, social, moral and even material uplift of 
women in India. 

But all that has been done up to now is perhaps ouly a drop in the ocean, aud 
an infinitesimal part of what yet remains to be done, with the appalling illlteraey 
prevailing in the country, with the child marriages still defying the Sards Act, with 
untouchability still casting a slur on the fair name of India, with iniquitous inheri- 
tance laws still depriving our Uindu sisters of their bare human rights, with 
Purdah not yet completely rent asunder, the fiold of work before us is, to say the 
least, extremely vast. 

Ladies, you arc all aware that the All-India Women’s Conference, started 
primarily as an organization for educational reform, aud one of its primary alma 
has always been to combat illiteracy among the masses. But I think 1 sin free to 
own that until recently our main work in this diroctiou has been confined to 
propaganda alone, very little practical work having been done. 

ft is, however, a good sigu that our workers in the various constituencies have 
now realized the importance aud felt the necessary of doing some practical work 
for the elimination of thiB evil, which shows that a proper beginning has been 
made. As a suggestion, may I iust point out that if our* literate and willing 
sisters determined to impart literacy only to live or ten persons in s year, the 
gross result per annum will be stupendous. 1 am not unaware of the fact that it 
is difficult by public endeavour alone to tackle this vast problem and that unless 
Government came forward to assist not only with a Compulsory Primary Educa- 
tion Act; but also with sufficient funds to bring that laudable desire into execu- 
tion nothing could be achieved. But still until conditions improve, or a state of 
affairs is ushered in when our Government would feel that its first object should 
be the education of the wasscs, public endeavour, for what it is worth, must 
contiuue with ever increasing zeal to supplement the tardy efforts of the Education 
department. 

It is my firm belief that when illiteracy has been conquered, many other ills 
with which the body politic is suffering to-day would automatically disappear. We 
shall not then require vigilance societies to keep watch over tho breaches of the 
Sards Act, propagandist lectures for the alwlition of Purdah, or lantern lec- 
tures for impressing the need of sanitation, etc. Talking of the Sards 
Act, I am reminded of the recent activities of a certain section of Hindus and 
Mahomedans who have again started their activities against this measure. It is 
understood that certain amendments to this Act are being contemplated which, if 
they get through the legislature, will amount practiclly to losing the battle which 
has ouly so recently' been won. It is up to us who are in fact directly concerned in 
this matter to see that these busy-bodies do not succeed in their evil mission. 

To come to the nezt point, although in the uorth the problem of untouchability 
has never assumed that brutal rigour which it has done south of the Narmada, 
still there are quite a number of communities in these parts who carry with them 
the stigma of untouchability. The All-India Women’s Confereucc has taken up the 
work of creating public opinion against this inhuman treatment of human beings. 
Provision has already been made in the rules of tho Conference to arrange for the 
special representation of the depressed classes in that body. The declared policy of 
the conference is to strive for the removal of such disabilities as temple entry, use 
of wells made out of public funds, admission of children of the so-called untouchable 
classes in the public schools, etc. It is the desire of the conference that each cons- 




justice to our submerged fellow human beings. In this connection, I may mention 
that perhaps next to India’s freedom, the cause nearest and dearest to Mahatma 
Gandhi is that of removal of untouchability. He has shown this not only by 
precept but by practice and it is for us to emulate his great example. 

Another question which is of paramount importance to women— particularly 
Hindu womeu— is that of the laws of inheritance. It is s matter of common 
knowledge that except in certain areas (like Bombay and Malabar) the vast majority 
of Hindu women have no absolute right to ancestral property cither of the husband 
or of the father. What untold misery is caused by this iniquitous treatment, 
specially when the woman io question is a widow and dependent upon others, is a 
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matter of corn moo knowledge. Effort* are now being made by that venerable chain- 
pion of Indian womanhood, Rai Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, to remove thin disability 
attaching to Hindu widow*. But the bill which ha* been tabled by Mr. Sard* i« 
only a fragmentary measure which at its best can meet merely a part of the uml. 
fu this connection, if you permit I would commend to your notice a very valuable 
suggestion wade to me by Mr. V. V. Joshi, pleader of Baroda, that the coufemu* 
should strive to secure the appointment by the Government of India of a com mission 
to enquire into aud suggest remedies of all the legal disabilities attaching to Uiudu 
women in matters of inheritance. This step has already been taken by some of our 
premier Indian States and we may shortly expect to see ou the statute books of 
Baroda aud Mysore special provisions made for the protection of the helpless Hindu 
widow* against the existing unjust laws. 

Allied with this is also the necessity of providing for legal divorce iu Hindu 
society, in which we would do well to take the cue from Islam. This subject was 
first taken up by the ever-progressing State of Baroda where there is a regular 
Divorce Act enabling Hindu couples to part company in certain intolerable conditions. 
I would submit that this is a matter of extreme importance and if taken up in 
earnest will certainly provide means to hundreds of suffering people to put an cud 
to the miseries caused by unhappy alliances. 

Another problem of national importance which is facing us io-duy is that of 
limiting the excessive growth of population iu this country. The figures of the last 
census show the appalling increase of well-nigh three crorcs of huinau beiugs. in 
spite of so many epidemics and other causes of destruction. This is nothing but 
ail uiiiinccsKary addition of perhaps so many decrepit specimens of humanity to our 
ulready over-grown population. If India has to take her proper place iu 
the comity of nuliona, her first concern should he lo rear a race which 
would be worthy of her. This can only be achieved by proper attention to 
eugenics which necessarily involves the pructice of regulating births. This will not 
only save the womanhood of India from an uudue physical and mental strain but 
will also help partly to solve the gruve economic problem with which we ure face 
to face to-day. 

Lastly, I would like to put in a word for our sisters of the labour class. Wc 
are all aware of the conditions in which their work is curried on. Due to dire 
poverty uud also due to lack of knowledge of even their legitimate rights, they 
allow iheinselves to be exploited by the capitalist. Unfortunately, there arc nc 
adequate laws for their protection, and nl times they have to carry on the work 
even iu those delicate conditions of health, which generally precede aud follow 
confinement. The All- India Women's Conference devoted a whole scssiou last 
year to the discussion of ways and means of bettering their lot. and there is also 
going to be held a women V labour conference next February in Bombay. I do not 
know if there is a considerable labour population of womeu in these parts, but if 
there be, I would request this constituency to organise that labour and champion 
their cause. 

Iu the end, l would earnestly appeal to all my sisters assembled here to try 
their utmost to help the cause of indigenous industries. By doing so we will be 
creating occupation for hundreds and thousands of poor people who do not know 
what it means to have a second mesl in the course of a day. I have no political 
crotchets to push forward, but this is a subject ou which everyone must agree to 
co-operate. Already there is a powerful wave to patrouise Swudeshi industry but in 
certain parts of India it docs not seem to have made much headway. Iu these 
parts our brothers and sisters are still in the grips of that fell malady which for 
want of a suitable name may be dubbed Indophobia. ft is noticeable in dress, in 
manners, in the mode of living and almost in every activity of life. By all means, 
pick what is best In all that comes from abroad, but we must so choose that out 
owu individuality would not suffer. 

Resolutions 

The following were among the resolutions passed 

(1) “This conference exhorts the central ana provincial legislatures to do sway with 
all toe customs, conventions and laws regarding the Muslim right of inheritance 
which are contrary to the Muslim laws. 

(2) ‘‘This conference deeply deplores the sad and untimely demise of Lady Tsts 
and the Maharala of Mahummudabad who were always ardent helpers in the women’* 
cause. (From the chair.) 
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(3) llii* Conference whole-heartedly invitee the All-India Women's Conference ou 
educational and social reforms to meet in Luekuow in the year 1932. 

(4) “life Conference calls upou the local (ioverumeut immediately to provide 
adequate facilities for the rapid expansion uf compulsory piiuiary education of 
girls in this province and urgos upou the district and muuicitml boards to uomiuate 
women members ou their education commit toon. 

(5) “This Conference emphatically resolve* itself against any und every amendment 
introduced or proposed to be introduced into the Ugislntive Assembly iuteuded to 
limit or weaken or hamper the operation of the Saida Act, and further it hereby 
calls upou all individuals aud organisations interested iu social reform to resiat 
such attempts. 

(6) “This Conference resolve* iu favour of universal adult franchise as the basis of 
the new constitution. The woman of India have no desire to seek any specially 
favoured treatment for themselves, ns long us their full uud equal cilizcuakip is 
recognised iu practice as it is in theory. 

(7) “Resolved that this Conference demands the introduction of further legislation to 
improve women's right to inheritance under the liiudu Law ulong the Hue of 
Barodi State. 

(8) That this Conference congratulates tile Government of Baroda oil the bold lead 
it has receutly given in the mutter amending the Hindu Law ' regardiug women’s 
right of property uud divorce. 

(9) Tout this Conference cull* upou the (Government of India immediately to take the 
necessary steps to implement the recommendations of the Whittley (Join mission Ifepoit 
iu respect of the improvement of the condition oi women labour in India. 


The U. P. Women’s Conference 

The tlrst Uuilcd Provinces Women'* Social Gonfercuce was held at t he Uungu Prasad 
Varmu Memorial Hull Luekuow on the 3rd. So camber l'J.'ll under the presidency of 
Begum Mahmudulluh Jung of Alluhubud. Ludies from all purls of the province 
attended. The delegates numbered over 1,000. Prominent among them were Mrs. 
Kamala Nehru, Begum Wazir Hasan. the Rani of Kalukaukir und liuiii Vidyavati. 

The proceedings begun with a welcome song by a number ol girls. On account 
of the sudden indisposition of the senior Rani Sahibu of Tihn, ('hail women of the 
Reception Committee, her address was read by Mrs. Millru. Welcoming the delegates 
she said it was the first gathering of its kind in the province which had under- 
taken to work out sociul reform among women. She deplored the non-existence of such 
an organisation before, but recognised the good work done by other organisations 
in the province. 

ttpeukiug about the awakening among women, she said : “The purl which our 
sisters took iu the last Satyagrahu moveiucut remind* us of the heroic women of 
yore and proves what we cau do for the amelioration of our sisters and the nation. 
She said the happening* of tile last one year and a huif hud brought home to 
ibeiu their capacities and broadened their outlook mid their field of action. JShe 
expressed her satisfaction ou the fast disappearing purdah uud Imped to sec no 
ptirduh -flash in lady after a few year*. 

$he deplored the indifference of the Government lowurd* the proper enforcement 
of the Child Marriage Act uud said : We are not to wait lor social reform* by 
Government legislation.* She deplored the prevailing indifference lowurd* education 
among women and said that education was the first essential of *ocial reform. 

Concluding she hoped that the ladle* gathered there would not sit over llie 
J evolutions but go back with the conviction that their regeneration lay in their own 
hands and that they had to work for it. 

After being formally proposed aud seconded. Bvtjum Jam/ look the chair amidst 
loud cheers and in a pfeusaui voice delivered a brief uik) businesslike uddress which 
^eluded with an impassioned appeal for Hindu- -Muslim unity. 

The conference passed a number of resolution* condemning child murriugc, the 
dowry system aud polygamy, and opined that tiiirse should be made penal mid 
ur K»«g that women should have the light to seek divorce from immoral hiisbauds 
uud widows to remarry. (From the Leader.) 



The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 


The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference commenced at Erode on the 12tk. Smtsmtsr 
1031. About 1.000 ladies attended the Conference. Srimati Padmarathi Asher delivered 
an address welcoming the delegates. Srimati Durgabai opened the Conference. 
Srimati Saraladevi of Utkal tfien delivered her presidential address. 

Welcome Address 

The following are extracts from the welcome address of Srimati Fadmava ti 
Asher 

The very pleasant duty of welcoming yon all to this conference has been 
entreated to me by my kind friends of the Reception Committee. 1 do not take 
it m any pereooal honour done to me but 1 believe it it a call to me for service, 
aa a symbol of a great movement started by a great organisation led by the revered 
Sage of Sabarmati—because in the last ‘Dnarmiyuddha’ or Holy war in responae 
to this call, that the women of the land should take their own place in the army 
of non-violence, I had my very humble share also. In accordance with the usual 
convention. I have to deliver an address and I crave yonr indulgence to bear with 
me patiently and kindly. It may not be learned, but it is of the heart. 

Oandhiji’s teachings are all broad-based ou spiritual aod humanitarian considera- 
tions. The ordinary man feels no novelty about it but takes it all, only as a revival 
to reconstruct degenerate society on the same ancient foundations. By personal 
example and exalted character, absolute renunciation and dedication to service of the 
suffering and poor Humanity Oartdranarayan, with Ahimsa and Satya as weapons, 
he has created an unparalleled mass awakening. His constructive proposals, very 
simple in themselves, were for purging and purifying our society and non-violent 
8atyagraha, the moral equivalent of war, was prescribed for fighting and converting 
our powerful enemies, equipped with all the latest and deadliest engines of de- 
struction. 

After the Delhi settlement, it was not all smooth-sailing for Gaudhiji to enable 
him , at once, to leave for the Round Table Conference not because he expected to 
bring much, but it would give him an opportunity to place the demands of the 
Congress before the bar of world opinion, especially after his recent successes. 
Peace-lovers the world over desired that he should go to London and expound his 
views and philosophy. 

Gaudhiji had already left the shores of India to-day, as the sole representative 
of the Congress. He goes to London not ouly to attend the conference and to put 
forth the Congress demands but he goes there in a higher capacity as the apostle of 
truth aud Non-violence. He goes there not only to serve India, but to serve whole 
humanity. Any successful solution of the Indian problem would be the triumph of 
non-violence and truth. 

Now that Gandhi# has sailed, what is the work before us all to-day ? If Gandbji’s 
discus >ions of the terms of peace with Great Britain conclude honourably, it is all 
to our good. Otherwise the further prospects of a renewal in an aggregated form of 
the war of Satyagraha and its consequences are too terrible to imagine. However, 
i take it that we are not to sit idle meantime expecting much from Gandhiji’s visit 
to London. We have to strengthen ourselves yet and strengthen his bands in 
London. We must be sending him pleasing and satisfactory information to London 
always, and how Is all that to be achieved ? Gaudhiji himself and all Congress 
leaden have given ns messages. We have to put on the constructive work at the 
same time, showing the most scrupulous respect to the terms of the Delhi settlement 
so for as they are applicable to the Coogress. Gandhi ji baa specially euMned that more 
vigorous efforts should be made to do away with the curses of drink, drags, un- 
touebability and foreign cloth. He has incessantly asked ns. in and out of season 
aud for yean now. to spin and wear Khaddar and to-day, he has again reiterated 
that the hoy colt of doth could be only effective by increased production and use of 
Khadi. 
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Ai mothers and sisters, s mat responsibility always rests on ns and at this 
juncture, when Gandhiji has left on our behalf, expecting ns all to strengthen his 
bands, it behoves such of us as could easily come forward to come and Join this 
army of National workers. 

In all recent worowi’s gatherings the subject of women’s rights is given a 
prominent plaee. Now that we are all working for our Swam}, when is her place 
in the future polity of India ? What will be her status in the social life of the 
land ? How will her economic condition be improved ? Gandhiji in his latest 
message about the Swaraj of his vision has pointedly answered that woman will 
have equal rights with men. But the charge is made here and there, that Gandhiji 
has let women down in the Karachi Congress in not providing for their funda- 
mental rights. Nor has the Working Committee of the Congress taken up the 
question of the rights of women as such. Whatever rights our sisters may mean* 
Gandhiji, has now said that women shall have men's rights such charges cannot 
be brought forward now. I take it, that in all documents the word “Man" is 
intended to mean “Woman’’ also. But judging from the past I feel that our men 
will bo more than chivalrous on every occasion towards their womenkind. I fee I. 
as explained above, that under Gandbiji’s spiritual leadership women of India are 
destined to play a greater part in the mission of service of humanity at large. 

I welcome you all heartily to this Conference and commend you all to the ebarge 
of our esteemed sister, yrimathi Snraladcvi of Utkal. the President-elect of our 
gathering to day. 

Presidential Address 

The following arc extracts from the presidential address of Srimati Sttrala 
Ikvi 

I am very grateful to you for inviting me to preside over this Conference. The 
institntions and the ideals that have governed the lives of the women in India, all 
through the ages, have been universally shared in by all the classes and castes and 
erceds and communities. The consecrations of birth and death, the vows of marriage, 
the worship of family deities, the obligations of hospitality, the etiquette of social 

life, the loyalties of the home as sisters, mothers, wives and relations, thesa and 

such other features of an ordered social life are witnessed to among the woman of 

various communities of India, not excluding what, are calloa untouchables and 

aborigines. India is one and henceforth will always be one. I, therefore, feel no 
barriers of language to-day. I enter into your hearts And find your love there. 

Women are called men's Ardhawja, that is half— and in number you will find, 
they are half of the world population. Hence the problem of women is the problem 
of half of the population of the world. Of all the movements that found their 
birth at the end of the last century, the movement of women ib the most important. 
This movement can be safely named as the Revolt of Women. This revolt of 
women is not sudden, it came m its natural course. For ages together, men in 
their selfishness, overlooked the importance of women and treated them at their 
inferiors. The slave treatment that the women received at the hands of the men 
reduced them to the miserable Btate of animals. Consequently, their joy of life waa 
very much suppressed. But women bore all these with great patience till the ut- 
most limit of their patience came to a breaking point. Their longing for emancipa- 
tion gushed forth, it flowed like a stream. There is nothing in this world which 
can dieck it. They arc out to have emancipation. They want to bring a revolution 
to better their position and they will succeed. 

At the time of revolution, you know the old order must change and give plaee 
to the new. It is ai the time of the transition that much courage and patience is 
required. I know the movement of women in India at present is in the transitional 
•tap. The change of the old order yielding place to the new will bring about in 
Indian society a great uproar. Our society is known to be very conservative and 
introducing reformation into it means facing a great fire of opposition which 
may ruin you. But persons are required for it. Ana yon must come forward to 

it, even at great sacrifice. 

In our society many of the trouble arise from the conservatives which are mainly 
due to their ignorance. They often interpret the 8aitra$ wrongly. They are so 
reluctant to change their ideal based upon these prepossessions and old forms of 
conventions that we find it difficult to convince them without kindling their baseless 
wrath. 
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While it ii true, largely to our ancient pest, that women accepted the household 
as the proper field of their life’s destiny ana fidelity to the husband and his inte- 
rests as their chief aim of life, it is onbistorica! to say that this ideal was uni- 
versally enjoined or that such a narrowing of life’s interests was ever accepted by 
all women. It was open to women, according to the law-givers of India, to give np 
marriage and lead a life devoted to Brahmscbaryt, whiio it waa open to the women 
of ruling classes (I say classes advisedly for persons of all classes, from all castes, 
from Brahmin to Nisnadha or Palinda held sovereign reign in Indis) to verse them- 
selves even in military arts of offonce and defence govern provinces, and lead armies 
into the thickest of battles. The circle of their domestic interests was enlarged to 
etnbrsce the countries under their rnle end in the case of the Yoginies, the whole 
universe was their family . . . Baeudha ib Kutumbakam . The social position of women 
in the ancient times was very high. The lady was respected as a Goddess and it is 
plainly mentioned in the Bhnatras, 'where women are respected there reside the 
Gods’—" Yattra Nary at tu pujyanta ramanta thatra Detain 

But onr conservative peoplo are dead against giving them the status, which women 
enjoyed in the ancient past. This is intolerable and it is more so at a time when the 
world movements go to prove that the social stains given to Indian women in Ancient days 
is quite insufficient Society must mould itself according to the spirit of the times. 

We are in a new world; in a new atmosphere, inspired by Western ideas of life 
and action, educated in Western literatures, art And science, first because our men- 
folk have thus become emerged in westernism and we follow them in their wake . to 
make useful helpmates of ourselves. As in ancient times, we arc anxious to stand 
by them, unimpaired in our family loyalties, unsullied in our far-famed chastity, the 
only jewel *of womanhood, undaunted by obstacles. We Arc anx : ous to repudiate 
the charge that in India the women are the greatest obstruction to any aspect of 
social life. Bnt let me urge that we should turn the critical spirit that we hAvc 
learnt from the West unto our social life and institutions and the ideals determining 
it and find to our great delight thAt onr ancient Indian idiAla. obscured by latter 
day outgrowths of social organisations, arc the broadest, the humancst, the most 
healthful and sanitary, and the most spiritual ever conceived in the history of man- 
kind. The evils that crept into onr society, to a great extent, marred our ideals. 
We must fight them out. Our love of ornaments, the compulsory shrouding of 
women under the purdah, child marriage, the denial of remarriage for widows and 
our inferiority complex must go. Till then there is no hope for the society. This 
is our duty and we must do it. 

The denial of freedom and consent in marriage, the denial of ficedom of move- 
ment in the home and society and the denial of freedom in education and the denial 
of freedom of acquiring the means of livelihood are some of the social evils that 
cloud the divine m womanhood and reduce them to the miserable position of Animals 
in aociety. Their position is pitiable. Our men are not unaware of the great happi- 
ness that would accrue to the nomc, if women are allowed freedom in all such 
matters. But they have got their own mortal fears and reservations. As tho 
foreign bureaucracy anticipate utter and unthinkable chaos in India the moment 
their rule is withdrawn, so our men, even English educated men, shudder at the 
contemplation of a chaos, that would result in the freedom of women. We do not 
mind what the foreign bureaucracy may think. Tint when wc come to the menfolk 
we cannot any the same thing. It behoves us. therefore, to make our menfolk 
doubly sure that All the freodom that we ask is desired bv us only to make ourselves 
the best Indian women, according to our highest spiritual siandnrd and help our 
menfolk to make themselves the freest and the most spiritual representatives of 
modern humanity. We realise, as keenly as onr menfolk do, under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi, that wc CAn make onr distinct contribution to the life of the 
nmdern world by adopting Satya and Ahimsa as the guiding principle of our lives, 
lives free from fear and hypocrisy, free from violence in thought, word and deed. 
The vows of marriage and the principles of consent involved in our holy rituals are 
equally binding on tho bride and the bridegroom and all our self-enfranchising seal 
instanced in the picas for adult marriage, in the remarriage of widows or even the 
right of divorce, would amount fundamentally to this, that the same law that go- 
vern men’s destiny should govern women also. 

The following are some of our immediate demands and we mnst direct all our 
energies to have them fulfilled. The lady delegates of the Round Table Conference, 
whose number has boen made inadequate by the Indian Government must see that 
the following demands are accepted in that Conference 
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(1) Fundamental righto of women, such as (a) equal righto of inheritance of 
faltert property, (b) equal righto in hatband's property, (c) right upon their body, 
(d) right upon their mind, (e) right upon their children, (f) right to employment in 
all departments of public services, and (p equal rights of ciUxenship. (2) Compul- 
sory primary education for girls and facilities of adult education for women. ( 3 ) 
iwsplete adult franchise of women ; and (4) dignity of free labour. 

The question may be asked ‘How can we attain them.' By the strength of our 
agitation, we muat force menfolk to concede to our demands and at the same time 
carry on propaganda among ourselves. This is uphill work and all possible means 
must be tried to attain them. The atmosphere of operation is more favourable in 
a SwiraiGovem men t than in a bureaucratic one. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement, the struggle for independence, was inaugurated 
by Mahatma Gandhi to give a new shape to the destiny of the Indian Xatioo and 
we form one half of the nation. Hence the shaping of our destiny depends much 
on this movement. And we must give our quota to it. tuid the country has every 
demand upon ns. 

Now, Mahstmaji as the sole representative of the Congress has accepted the invi- 
tation to attend the Ronnd Table Conference. I cannot definitely say whether the 
R. T. C. will succeed or not. In ease Mahatmaii returns to India with empty 
hands there is no knowing when the country will be called upon to prepare for 
another Batyagraha war. We must be ready to jump at the clarion call and once 
again show to the world that the love of freedom of lndiau women is not less than 
that of the women of any other country. They arc not dead, they are alive. 

That women can distinguish themselves equally well with men in heroism, insight, 
leadership, endurance, suffering, equanimity, resoluteness, faith and vision at critical 
moments in councils or in war-field is amply illustrated in our ancient and medieval 
history. It is therefore untrue and ungenerous to say that the ontrancc of Indian 
women into politics will impair the sacred cause of Indian freedom. Under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and others of his redoubtable colleagues it is a matter 
of the greatest satisfaction that our sisters of all provinces, all classes, oil creeds, 
lettered or ignorant, labourers or zenana ladies, all have stood equally well the brunt 
of the bureaucratic, wrath in the Batyagraha campaign and more than all they have 
earned the right to have the sole charge of picketing. I would therefore carncatly 
pray that our sisters, who would seek economic independence from menfolk, should 
also cultivate the art of offence and defence, which would obviate their dependence 
on men in this respect also. Such were the Ranis and other women of the house- 
hold of ail rulers of ancient India. 

But these are extraordinary activities, somewhat like Apnt Dharinas contemplated 
in onr sociological hooks. My sisters, our field is the home. We arc by marriage 
installed leaders of the home. We are the mothers of the race. We carry the 
home spirit into the world. We are called the ornaments and enlighteners of the 
home. We need cultivation in those sciences and arts which will enable us effec- 
tively to fulfil our destiny. Life may lead us to rule kingdom, to administer 
schools, to minister to the sick and the depressed, to fulfil any avocation in life. 
Let uh carry the home spirit wherever we go and into whatever we may do, the 
affection of the mother, the sympathy of the sister, the illumination of the counsellor 
and we shall be not only leaders of the home but leaders of society. 

Let the Indian women l»e awfully pure like the; mother Kali, dirincly loyal like 
{Nivitri, devotedly learned like Msitri and Gargi. transcendcntally heroic like Durgavati, 
indescribably spiritual like the great Tapaswnnis and Vuirabis. and our Indian 
womanhood may again rise to be the ornament and the inspiration of the universe. 

Coming to your Tamil Nod. the land of the memorials of our ancient civilisation, 
°f great temples, of im memorable shrintR, of famous pilgrimages, of sages and mint* 
among women, of great devotees, of the famous religious reformers, of learned prea- 
chers of untold arts and sciences, of altruistic persons of all ranks and grades of 
society, coming amidst you from far off* Ulkal. 1 feel, once more, my own humility 
and insufficiency to rise to your expectations. But I fervently thank you for ha- 
T * n R Ktven me this opportunity of traversing the lands and waters, made sacred by 
tne footprints and daily baths of our Bita Mahadevi, the dear and never-failing con- 
of pur lord Sree Kamachandra. May her dear blessings be on us all aa we 
get to the work of this Conference and may her life be our great and abiding ins- 
piration ! ‘Vandematarara’. (From the ‘Hindu’). 



THE PROVINCIAL POLITICAL CONFERENCES 
Tie Beegal Pmiariil Ceefneice 

BER HAM PORE— 5 th. DECEMBER 1931 

The special session of the Bengal Provincial Conference was held at Berhampore 
on the 5th. December 1931 nnder the presidency of Sj. Hardayal Nag. 

Welcome Address 

Welcoming the delegates to the Conference Maulavi Abdus Vamad % Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, appealed to his co-religionists to join the Congress in large 
numbers. He believed that, m the near future, there would be no other organisation 
except the Congress which would speak for the whole of India. 

Dealing mainly with the Hindu-Muslim question, Mr. Bamad said that unity 
between the two communities was possible only when each had learnt to respect 
the culture and civilisation of the other. At the present moment, there was mutual 
distrust and suspicion which was being fanned by the policy of “Divide sod 
Rule.”* The two principal obstacles in the way of solution were separate electorates and 
separate schools for Mahomedans. Besides, the Hindu hate the Mussalman, not the 
religion but the man ; whereas the Mussalman hate the Hindu, not the man but 
the religion. This mentality must be got rid of before any lasting solution was 
possible and it can only come if the Hindu and the Mahomedan were taught in the 
same school where they could learn to respect each other’s culture and civilization. 

Bo far as separate electorates are concerned, it is the British who have given 
birth to them. Those who knew how it came into being, following a deputation to 
Lord Minto, would feel Justified in saying that separate electorates were introduced 
to widen the gulf between the two great communities. It was regrettable that « 
section of MussalmanB had so far forgotten himself as .to be able to do away with 
freedom, but not with separate electorates. .... 

Mr. Bamad took the opportunities to criticise the Minority Pact which, he said, 
was a clever ruse on the part of educated Mshomedans to control the illiterate ones 
at the latter’s expense. For, if truth were to be told. 99 per cent of Mussalman* 
were illiterate, and he asked what the Aga Khan and his group had done to im- 
prove the condition of these people, who were mostly agriculturists and labourer*. 
If, as a counter-reply, the illiterate Mussulmans demanded the right to send their 
representatives, ana obtain appointments according to the population basis, would 
the Aga Khan have the courage to support such a proposition although they had 
agreed on these points to the demand of the so-called Hindu untouchables 7 b 

He hang his ncad in shame when he recalled the part played by the nominated 
representatives of the Government at the Conference on the communal issue. They 
had sacrificed their country’s interest to further their own and the Conservative'Impcn- 
alists and the Indian Bureaucracy had succeeded in delaying the freedom for India 
with the help of these Mahomedans. Mr. Bamad definitely advocated joint electo- 
rates as separate electorates were a hindrance to democracy. Musaalmana, he declared 
would never accept separate electorates. . . _ __ . . Ur 

Urging the Hindus to extend their hand of fellowship to the Mahomedans. Mr. 
8a maa pointed out that the Chittagong and Dacca incidents were a reminder » 
them to set their house in order. Those who advocated pan-Aryamsm and P*£ 
Islamism in the twentieth century were living in a fool’s paradise. They » UBt .. 
rid of this imaginative fear, try to understand each other and cultivate each other* 
friendship. In that direction lay Urn sejutiou of the problem. 

Touching the political question, he charged the Government with violating t 
Truce terms. Hus measures promulgated by the introduction of the OrdiMnoe^ 
in his opinion a cleat breach of thelPact. As a Congress worker, he dwcunjg 
terrorism and the part played by ypung men who believed in tWfLf u l L 5l!i Utb 
same time, the Government should know that the measures adopted to deal wi 
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terrorism touched only the symptom of the disease, If the Government wanted to 
eradicate the evil, there must bo a change of heart on their part aod the demand of 
the people must be granted. Thus, aud thus alone would the foundation be laid 
for Swaraj. 

Presidential Address 

in the course of the Presideutial Address, Sj. UarJayal Nag said 

‘•The Congress has not come into Ibeing to die. It will outlive all attempts to 
crush it. Through this Congress will rise the euu of India’s freedom. No price is 
too great for the Indians to pay to enhance the power aud prestige of the Congress. 
Every Indian who loves his motherland must be initiated into the vow of freedom 
and assemble under the banner of the Congress.” 

Continuing, Si. Nag said the more powerful the Congress was, the greater would 
be the success of their fight for freedom. The bureaucracy, to whom the Delhi 
Pact was nothing more than a political force, had been trying in every oossible 
way to humiliate the Congress siuce the Gandhi-lrwin settlement. While Mahatma 
G&udhi, who weut to England as the representative of ibe Congress, was preaching 
the ••nportauce and greatuess of the Congress, Official India, assisted by those 
non-officials who were eueinies to ludiau freedom, was determined to kill the 
Gougress. The speaker held that every phase of repression that had beeu launched 
in the name of law and order was calculated to strike at the root of the Congress. 
But the Congress, he was proud to say, survived the onslaughts, both of lathis aod 
of bullets. 

Proceeding, Sj. Nsg said that to-day the struggle for freedom was face to face 

with a terrible obstacle. A handful of impatient youug men, uuder the mistaken 

notion of achieving their goal quickly, had chosen the path of violence, and the 
bureaucracy, exploiting the situation and on the plea of suppressing suarchism, 
was opeuly striking the Congress. Many prominent Congress workers were to-dsy 

detained, simply on the strength of the reports supplied by Government’s secret 

agents. Sj. Nag pointed out that ordinance after ordinance was promulgated to 
take toll of their national workers which no country could take lying down. 

Referring to the incidents at Chittagong, Hiili, and lastly, at Dacca, the President 
said that they had proved how far irresponsible men, when endowed with undue 

S ower, can abuse it. He was surprised that in the face of these derelictions of 
uty ou the part of the guardiaus of law, Government though it advisable to arm 
officials with further special powers thereby giving them an unfettered license in 
their action. By imprisoning thousands of young men on suspicion, by placing 
individual liberty at the mercy of the police and by bringing about a regime when 
family peace was going to be destroyed and nobody’s wealth and honour was safe, 
Government had created a most unhealthy atmosphere full of disquietude, and It 
was as if Government was challenging the C-ongress to a fight. 

As regards communaltam, Sj. Nag said, its proper place was in the field of 
religion, and not in politics where the question oi nationality should be the upper 
most. After criticising the present system of education in India in which there was no 

K revision for the training of studeuts in politics and sociology and which, he 
dieved, w as designed to perpetuate the slave mentafity in students, the President 
dwelt on the importance of non-violence specially for au unarmed people liko the 
Indians. He asserted that for the emancipation of a poor, helpless and down- 
trodden nation, non-violence is the most potent weapon. He then exhorted the 
people to stiffen boycott which would help them in their political as well as 
economic emancipation. 

He spoke highly of the part played by women in the last Civil Disobedience 
Movement anyhoped they would come forward with renewed enthusiasm and re- 
doubled vigour. 

Referring to the Round Table Conference, Sj. Nag ridiculed the idea of wiuning 
freedom through a conference which generally used to be the meeting place for 
representatives of ires nations to compose their differences. The very nature of the 
composition of the Indian Round Table Conference, the speaker held, was against 
yielding any tangible result in the matter of India getting freedom, as it conus ted 
of not a few who were avowed enemies to India’s freedom as well as some, who in 
ftar seal for showiog loyalty, went so far as to express their want of confidence iu 
Indiana. The President maintained that if only a bandful of Indians were al [lowed 
t0 on joy a few crumbs of what their alien masters were enjoying, it would not 
emancipate 35 crores of Indians from thraldom. 
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In conclusion, the President said : “The Round Table Conference haa given a 
decent burial to the Delhi pact. The time has now come for us to decide our course 
of action. Let your joint deliberations and combined judgment work as a beacon 
light to Bengal in her hour of darkness, showing her the proper path to follow. 
With us freedom is the first word and the last and let us advance with sure steps 
keeping this always in view.” 

SECOND DAY-Gtk. DECEMBER 1931 

The second days proceedings commenced at t P. M. this afternoon with the 
national anthem and an inspiring song by the girls. 

One of the first two resolutions condoled the death of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
Moulana Mohammad Ali, Pandit Gaocsh Shankar Vidyarthi and Chameli Debi and 
the other condoled the deaths of Moulana Seraji, Surat Roy Choudhuri, Sudhaugsu 
Burma, Pashupati Roy and Kumarkriahna Dutt. 

The third resolution paid homage to those who helped the success of the freedom 
movement by all means including the sacrifice of life. 

The fourth resolution condoled the deaths of Sautosh Mitra aud Tarakeshwar 
Sen Gupta aud urged the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to arrauge fur u 
suitable memorial and sympathised with the injured at Hijli. 

Ali the resolutions were moved from the chair and adopted. 

Immediate Release of Detenus 

tij, Juyendra Chandra Chakrararty , veteran Congress leader, theu stepped into the 
rostrum amid cheers and moved a resolution demanding an immediate release of 
over one thousand young men who were being detained in and outside ^Bengal jails 
without trial for an indefinite period in pursuance of the repressive policy adopted 
by the Government at the dictation of the European mercantile community and 

Anglo-Indian journals, as the continuance of this policy is creating an atmosphere 

unfavourable to the Congress creed of non-violence and further charactcriaiop 
Ordinance IX and XI as a virtual rule in Bengal which has placed the lives sod 
properties of the chiloren of the soil at the tender mercy of the Executive officer* 
as repugnant in that they tend to lower the faith of the people in the potency of'thc 
Congress programme. 

Moving the resolution he said that the resolution narrated in compact form al ! 
the factors which were responsible for bringing about the present situation in Bengal. 
Whenever exception is taken to Black Legislations like Ordinances (X aud XI they 
trot out a bogey of terrorism by some misguided youths of this Province assur- 
ing all whom it might, concern at the same time that those Ordinances were turaut 
to be applied only against those who were considered as outside the pale of the la a . 
in this connection the speaker wanted at the outset to assert that Congress organi- 
sations had nothing to uo with the terrorist outbreaks. In spite of public dis- 

claimers by leaders of Congress organisations, interested parties would persist in 
foisting responsibility for such outrages on the Congress aud unfortunately for them 
the Government seemed to believe as gospel truths whatever emanated from thow 
interested quaters, the result was that iuspite of protestations to the contrary they 
found that their colleagues aud co-workers were being spirited away from their midst 
on the merest suspicion so much so that the conclusion became irresistible that the 
current Ordinances would be employed as they had been employed hereto in crip- 
pling the Congress activity in this Province. 

Concluding, the speaker said that it was impossible to expect that peace and oidci 
would prevail in Bengal while more than a thousand young men should be rott ««»*-' 
in detention camps. He asked the Government to realise that indiscriminate arrest* 
and indefinite detention oniy serve to embitter the feelings of all alike aud defeated 
the very object with which those Ordinances were promulgated. The resolution 
moved hy him was meant to enable the Government to undo those grievous wron^- 

Maulvi Askrafutldin Choudhuri of Cozuillu in seconding the resolution said th*t 
grave injustice was done to the detenues in Bengal when they were ignored by i«*' 
Congress Working Committee while the terms of Delhi Truce were drawn up. fur- 
ther, said the speaker, the inability of Congress leaders to do anything to improve 
their lot tended to dimmish their faith in Congress programme. It was the oti ) 
natural human psychology that when they found that iaspite of the Congress doi»K 
nothing leal calculated to embarrass the Government during the truce period lDt 
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latter went on merrily with their policy of reprettioo to feel that no useful purpose 
would be served by maintaining allegiance ito the Congress. It la this mentality in 
the youngmen of B»nal that moat have driren them off to retort to terrorisin' 
The speaker thought they had waited too. long for the Government to see their 
mistakes and mend their ways, bnt the only reply they got was Ordinances IX and 
XL This, the speaker thought, was a direct challenge to the Congress and also to 
the manhood of Bengal. He hoped the Conference will accept the programme of 
action chalked out by the Subjects Committee after a protracted deliberation. Bnt 
at a preliminary to that he urged the acceptance of the resolution demanding an 
immediate release of the detenus. 

The resolution was put to vote and was unanimously carried. 

Revival of Boycott 

Sjta. Urmila Deri was then called upon to move the main resolution of the 
session embodying a programme of action designed to compel the Government to 
accept the demands of the nation for Chittagong, Hijli and Daces incidents. The 
resolution ran thus 

"In view of the recent happeuings at Chittagong. Hijli and Dacca and the in- 
different and callous attitude of Government about the demands unanimously made 
by the public io the press and platform for the redress of these wrongs, indiscri- 
minate arrest and detention of Congress workers and office-bearers of Congress 
organisations in Bengal and lastly the promulgation of the latest Ordinance, which 
is tantamount to semi-martial Law in Bengal; this Conference is of opioion that 
Government have practically ended the Gaudhi-lrwin Pact to far as Bengal is 
concerned and resolves that time has armed for the resumption of Satyagraha 
campaign for the attainment of independence which alone can remedy all these 
wrongs and urges the people of Bengal to prepare themselves for the eoraing fight 
and that in the meantime the following programme be given effect to without delay : 
(1) Intensive boycott of all British goods, (2) Boycott of all Banks, Insurance 
Companies and Steamship Companies and other concerns controlled by the Britisher 
and boycott of Anglo-Indian Newspapers, (3) Boyoott of Foreign Cloth and (4) 
Prohibition of Liquor and Intoxicating Drugs. 

‘This Conference farther requests the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to 
take necessary permission from the Congress Working Committee and take all 
necessary steps in the behalf.'’ 

Moving the resolution Sjta. Urmila Devi said that when leaders like Si. Subhas 
Chandra Bose were present on the dais the choice of the President fell on her, 
pevhape because he thought that it was the best way of showing recognition of the 
signal services rendered to the freedom’s battle last year by the laav workers in 
Bengal. Continuing she said that immediately after the HijU incident when she went 
inside the detention camp to pursuade the detenus to break the hunger-strike, she 
assured them that if the Congress Working Committee did not make tbeir cause 
an All-India issue, Bengal’s workers would not hesitate to cut off all connection 
with the A. I. 0. C. and start a countrywide agitation over this issue. Three 
months were about to elapse but nothing tangible has been done by way of redress 
of those wrongs. On the other hand they had seeu in to-day’s papers the Govern- 
ment’s resolution on Hijli Report laying entire blame on the detenus who were 
moat grievously wronged. That must have convinoed them what justice they could 
eipect from the Government. 

Continuing Sjta. Urmila Devi said that everybody must have by now been con- 
vinced that Bengal will have to rely on her own efforts to secure adequate repara- 
tions from the Government and also to make impossible a recurrence of the atroci- 
ties which were perpetrated in Hijli. Chittagong land other places. Ip this connec- 
tion the speaker eould not forget what a grave wrong was done to the detenus by 
tnehr own countrymen on the Congress Working Committee when they tacitly 
admitted that these youngmen were violent criminals by not mentioning about them 
*t all in the Delhi truce terms. That was really the unkiodest cut of all sod it 
1 ! t# fime that they should set out to undo that injustice and not a single moment 
•npuld be lost in launching upon a fighting programme which will be expected to 
bnog about release of these unfortunate detenus and also prevent • reception of 
Chittagong, Hijli and Dacca incidents. 

38 
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8j. Brqjendra Narayan Cfumdhuru, seconding the resolution, made a striking 
and forceful speech in course of which he said that the only wav of dealing with 
Britishers who were a nation of shopkeepers was to devise a plan whereby their 
pockets could be touched. No other argument appealed to them. He thought the 
programme of action suggested by the resolutiou before the house was eminently 
practical and, if pursued vigorously, would compel the European mercantile 
firms and the Government to go about knocking at the doors of the Congress suing 
for peace. 

The speaker concluded by urging Bengal’s workers to accept the challenge of Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and prove that she could do greater things than what had already 
been achieved by her. He joined issue with those among his friends and colleagues 
who thought that the boycott of British goods was against the Congress creed and 
stated that the point was raised merely to cloud the issue. 

Mr. K, F. Nariman in course of an inspiring speech .paid handsome tribntes to 
the achievement of Bengal up to the present time in freedom’s battle and also 
conveyed fraternal greetings on behalf of his own presidency. He begged of the 
people of Bengal to believe in his assurance that of late no subject had been dis- 
cussed so seriously .and with so much sincerity by the Working Committee as the 
Bengal situation. He also assured the bouse that any programme of action the 
conference might decide upon, provided it was consistent with the Congress creed, 
would be approved of by the Working Committee. It was impossible, he said, for 
any Congressmen to ignore Bengal. The whole of India is proud of the political 
record of Bengal. How can the Congress forget the glorious record of Bengal. 
Can we forget that forty years ago the Late Dadabbai Naoroji unfurled the flag of 
Swaraj in patriotic Bengal. Can we forget that in years when the Congress aud 
the country were simply petitioning, deputationing and protesting, the credit of 
starting direct action fell to the lot of Bengal. If Bengal is not the birth place 
she is certainly the place where the Congress seed has been nursed and nurtured 
and has developed into a mighty tree that we see to-day. 

Continuing Mr. Nariman wondered whether the Government of Ilcugal or the 
European Association was ruling the province. Members of the European Associa- 
tion appeared to be conferes of the Government and admin isl ration appeared to 
be earned ou according to their dictation. Declaration of the policy of Government 
is no longer made on the floor of the Council Chamber but at, a dinner of the 
European Association . “Why then this farce of Legislative Council f ’ He asked. 
Incidentally the speaker suggested the resignation by the M. L. Os as a protest 
against the Government’s flouting of the Council. 

Proceeding he said that they would not allow the nationalist movement to be 
wiped out in any part of India. He knew from experience that no amount of repres- 
sion could wipe out the nationalist movement in Bengal. Repression had been tried 
in the past but had miserably failed. 

Concluding he called upon the whole of India to be united on the Bengal issue 
and to make it an AU-Iodia question as was done in the case of the Punjab a few 
years back. He appealed to the workers to bardolise at least two or three districts 
of Bengal if it was not possible to bardolise the whole of the province. 

Mr, M, 8 . Amy addressing the house next spoke in the same strain as Mr. 
Nariman eulogising Bengal’s achievements in the past and assured the Working 
Committee’s sympathy and active interest in Bengal's afflictions and troubles. One 
thing, he said, that was needed in Bengal was the preparation for fight. Prepara- 
tion must be preceded by a decision on a definite line of action. 

Referring to Bengal’s glorious achievements in the national cause the speaker 
*asked : “Can you point to a record more glorious than wbat Bengal has ? I am 
not exaggerating when I say that Bengal is the pioneer of nationalist movement 
which has now assumed such a gigantic form in this country.” Io this connec- 
tion Mr. Aney referred in the most glowing terms of the move taken by 8j. Subbas 
Chandra Bose to end what dissensions there were in Bengal’s Congress ranks. £]• 
Subhas Bose has shown them in what spirit to act in the face of a national crisis. 
It was because of his self-effacement and also of some others in the opposite camp 
that an amicable settlement was possible to be brought about by the speaker. 

Balm Rajmdra Prasad speaking next in Bengali assured the house of the whole- 
hearted support in their troubles as the speaker could not forget what debt he owes 
to this fair province where he spent 16 valuable years of his life. 
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A fter this the main reflation urging boyoott of British goode etc. was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Other Resolutions 


(1) . On the motion of Sj. Nagen Sen. Mr. Asadulla Siraji supporting, the Oonferenee 
then invited the foil attention of the countrymen to the Congress creed of non-viotanea 
as the main item for the fight for freedom, urgod those following the path of vio- 
lence to desist from it and requested every Congressman to attempt to build Oon- 
gmes organisations on the foundation of the creed of non-violence. 

(2) . On the motion of Sj. Lai Mia, supported by Sk J. C. Gupta, the Conference 
oiged every worker and institution to work for Hindu-Moslem unity. 

(3) . On the motion of Sj. Pramatha Bancrjee of Midnapore, Dr. Profulla Ghoee 
supporting, the Conference protested against the proposal of transfer of a portion of 
Mianapnr to Orissa. 

Congrkhs Union with thf. Peasantry 


(4). Sh Narendra Narayan Chakravarty movod a resolution opining that the inci- 
dent at Hijli. Chittagong and Dacca were the outcome of Government not being res- 
ponsible to the people and due to the unhealthy, unnatural and socio-political conditions, 
and such outrages would continue so long as the rulers ean depend on the undeve- 
loped political consciousness of the masses, and urging the B. P. C. C. to identify 
itself with the peasantry of Bengal by the formation of a B. P. C. C. Committee 
and peasants’ unions within the Congress. Sj. Pramatha Bancrjee supported the 
motion. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bos* at this stage addi cased the meeting on the present situ- 
ation. Sj. Bankitn Mukherjee moved an amendment urging the Congress to identify 
with the peasantry with a view to starting a no-tax campaign with a defensive Sstya- 
graba. Sj. Brajen Choudhury said that Bankim Babtrs amendment suggesl^l 
communion. Mr. Samsuddin Ahmed in course of his speech said he did not see 
communism in the amendment. Dr. Nuliuakhya Sanyal supported the amendment 
as being based on fundamental right. 

The amendment was put to the vote, the result being 122 for Sj. Bankim Mukher- 
tee’s amendment and 14 against. Sj. Mukherjee demanding a poll, the President 
directed the same being taken, pending which he made the concluding remarks 
thinking his countrymen for the unique honour shown to him at the fsg end of his 
life. 

The next session of the Conference was invited at Bankurs by Sj. Bejoy Kumar 
Chatterjee. 

Sj. Bankim Mukherjec’s amendment when pressed to a division was rejected by 
177 to 143 votes. Sj. Naren Chakravarty 's original resolution was then put to the 
vote and carried after which the Conference dispersed. 


The Punjab Political Conference 

The citizens of Jhang accorded a right royal welcome to Baha Ourdit Singh, 
President-elect of the Punjab Political Conference and Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru when 
wfcy were taken in a procession on the 26th. September 1931 in the morning. The 
streets were crowded with thousands of men, women and children who showered flowers, 
garlands, rosewater and coins on the distinguished leaders. The procession passed 
through principal bazars followed by large crowds who lined both sides of streets, 
terminating at the conference panaal. 

Die National Flag was hoisted by Pandit Jawabarlal before a crowd of five thou- 
!™ amidst scenes of unparalleled enthusiasm and shoots of “Bbaratmmta-ki-jai.” 
i? unfading the flag, Pandit Jawaharlal asked the people to consider it a symbol of 
oi freedom and not merely a piece of tricolour cloth. It was not the flag for any king 
or emperor, but it represented unity and strength of the teeming millions of India. He 
condemned the cries of “Down with Union Jack,” which cry, be.said, had been stomped 
the Congress. He asked the people of the* Punjab to organise and disdpUoe Ujem- 
teives to prepare for the next bigger struggle for freedom. India did not lack 
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courage and sacrifice* The greatest oeed of the day was organisation and discipline. 
Last year the country sacrificed much at the call or the Congress. They must now 
prepare themselves for greater sacrifice to win freedom for the country and this 
freedom would be won under this national flag. 

The Conference session began at two in the afternoon, in a specially erected 
spacious and decorated panda! amidst scenes of enthusiasm. Resides several hundred 
delegates, who had come from all parts of the Punjab, thousands of visitors 
crowded the pandal from end to*end. Pandit Jawabarlal accompanied by Mrs. 

Nehru, received an ovation as both entered the pandal. The proceedings commenced 
at about three with ‘Bandemat&ram’ song, sang by girls. Prominent Punjab Con- 
gressmen, including Dr. Satyapal, Mr. Kisbmsingh, Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar 
Gbazi Abdur Rahman, Lala Dunichand, and Mr. Abdulla attended the Conference. ’ 

Professor Devraj , Chairman of the Reception Committee, in bis address, dwelt on 
the many obstacles put in their way by local reactionaries, but despite all difficulties 
they were able to hold the Conference aud revive political life in this backward and 
neglected part of the province. He asked the people to believe in their own strength 
and capacity to win freedom and not to depend much on the Ronnd Table Conference 
or on Gandhiji, who would be unable to bring freedom until people united to 
achieve it. He strongly advocated non-violence and asked youths of the Punjab to 
leave revolutionary violent methods. 

Baba Gurdit Singh , President of the Conference, in his address alro supported the 
creed of non-violence and asked Naujawans and workers and peasants to unite with 
the Congress to win .freedom for the country. He strongly condemned com- 
munal dissensions and declared amidst applause that he would always give preference 
to freedom, and not to religion, because he believed that slaves had no religion. He 
asked all communities to pull together to win Swaraj under the leadership of Gandhiji. 

Resolutions 

The Conference resumed its session on the next day, the 27th. September , when 
resolutions were passed.conderaning the repressive measures adopted in manyldistricts 
in defiance of the Gandhi Irwin Settlement and asking people to honour the terms of 
the truce faithfully, requesting the Government to remit land revenue in view of the 
abnormal fall in the prices of wheat and the general economic distress and 
recommending to the Punjab Congress Committee to appoint an Enquiry Committee 
to go into the question of the method of realisation of land revenue. 

The Conference condemned the action of the Government in detaining persons in 
jail without trial under Regulation III of 1818 and demanded their immediate re- 
lease or trial before open court. _ 

The Conference recommended to the Punjab Congress Committee to celebrate the 
Gandhi Week by the sale of khaddar and collection of funds for Congress reorga- 
nisation work in the province. 

The Conference considered the present financial policy of the Government to be 
injurious to the financial interest of the country, particularly the linking of the 
rupee to the sterling. 

The Conference congratulated all those who had suffered for the cause of the 
country in the last satyagraha movement and reiterated the faith of the people of 
Lahore in the resolution of the Congress to win complete independence for India. 

Pandit Jawabarlal addressed the Conference for over an hour. He observed 
that spectacular demonstrations were useless. He deplored the activities of the 
Naujawans of the Punjab whose only work was now confined to the collection of 
funds for the defence of the accused in 'conspiracy’ cases and decrying the Congress. 
Pandit Jawabarlal aBked the Punjabees to prepare for the coming struggle for free- 
dom. Gandhiji would only succeed in London if they strengthened his hands by 
showing their strength as they did last year. Those who did not like the creed or 
principles of the Congress should remain aloof from the Congress. 

Pandit Jawabarlal strongly condemned the activities of communalists and appeal- 
ed for oommuna! unity throughout the country. He hoped that the Punjab would 
fulfil his expectation by mustering together all forces. (From the 'Hindu’)* 



Tbe Sikh Political CwfereMe 

Santa r Sant Singh presided over the Sikh Political Conference which openedits 
HPAnion at Xankana on the 25th. November lO.'U. In hi* presidential add re** he 
referred to the Bikh attitude on issue* raised before the R. T. C. and declined that 
the peril of Pan-Islnroiam faced the Hindus as much ns the Sikhs and asked the 
Hind ns to show some imagination over Gurdwnra disputes and turn a new leaf 
of understanding with the Sikhs. He said : 

Our beloved friends and leaders like Baba Kharnk Singh and Master Tara Singh 
have been silenced behind the iron bars. The entire Khnlsn race sympathises with 
and rejoices in the troubles and the tribulation* which Rnhnii and Mnstcrji have 
boon facing with their characteristic courage. Their example ougut to inspiro us. 

The dominant issue to-day is the Round Tabic Conference mid the settlement 
of the Indian problem. The hopes and expectations that were raised lost year by 
utterances of the Prime Minister and the Secretary uf Btntc induced Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Indian National Congrcs and the Bikh I<cngne. who had boycotted 
the Round Table Conference, to revise Ihrir opinion. It urns widely believed ui 
India that His Majesty's Government were sincere in their anxiety to bury the hatchet 
and shake hands with the Indian people and admit them to equal* partnership in 
the British Commonwealth by endowing their country with the same stains as. that 
of the Dominions. The expectations and hope* of Inst year have been dashed to 
the ground by a sudden change of policy after the fall of the K.icin-list Government. 
Why there should have been this change of policy, it is difficult for Induwa to 
understand, especially because Indin was not a party question in England and I*ord 
Irwin's Proclamation of October :iist, 1920. promtshig Dominion Stains was npprqvod 
hv Parliament, without a division. The then leader of the Opposition, the Riclrt 
Honourable Stanley Baldwin, cn thusiastieally endorsed Lord Irwin’s policy and twit 
of His Majesty's Government. The setf-samc Baldwin con tin lies lo-clny to he Ins 
lender of the Conservative Party, which is fire dr failo Party in power even in tnc 
so-called National Government of Britain. Yet. there has been an undoubted change 
of policy in regard to India. With the disappearance of Mr. Wtdgwood Heim from 
the India Office, every Indian in London feels that the Montagu spirit has departed 
from Whitehall, and that the Birkenhead i*oIicy has usurped its place. No wonder 
that Mahatmaji is contemplating an early return to India. No wonder that even 
the moderates, who bad built much hope on the Round Table Conference are de- 
jected and disheartened. For ns, Bikbs, there can be disappoint incut bwanso we nja 
no expectation. Blessed arc they who have no cxjicctations. for they shall not he 
disappointed. The last vestige of our hope vanished when His Majesty s Government 
declined to include in the R. T. C. delegation representative Sikhs. we 

unhesitatingly acknowledge the services rendered by Sirdar Sahib Sirdar Ijjnj MngD 
and Sirdar Sampuran Singh, their work has been considerably handicapped by tne 
exclusion of the left wing of the Sikh League as they themselves have publicly 
stated. The Mussalmans have had adequate representation with a weight age at the 
the Round Table Conference which is a personal triumph for Sir Fazh Hussain. 
Every shade of Muslim opinion, right, left and centre, has been over represented 
at the Round Table Conference. Even the Nationalist MusKalmans, ns they style 
themselves, have been given a representation in the person of Sir All Imara. But 
only the moderate section of the Sikhs, I was almost going to say “loyalist . without 
meaning any offence, has been represented at the Round Table ( onfercnce, leaving 
the right wing, the left and the centre of the Sikh League in the cold shade 
of neglect. t 

What tbe position is of the Muslim minority in the United Provinces is exactly 
the poaition of the Sikh minority in the Punjab. If strength of numbers is to be 
the only criterion, the Sikhs are entitled to the same weightage that the L. P. Mus- 
lim asks lor. But there are much greater things than mere numbers, lbe Sikhs 
have been the pillars of the British Empire, a fact acknowledged by several great 
Englishmen ana British administrators in India. 1 do not want to quote them be- 
cause their opinion! are so familiar. If they are tbe pillars of the Empire, they 
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ate the principal fighters of India. The best of Indies soldiery is draws teas that 
community. It is th*y who keep the balance of power between the Hinds and the 
Muslim. If they see the pillars of the Empire, ir they are the bulwark of India, 
they an also the pride and glory of the Punjab. The traditions of nationalism and 
of self-dependence with which the history of India in the Punjab teems has been 
contributed by Sikh valour and Sikh heroism. These cannot be dismissed as mere 
sentiment. They are historical realities, nay, Jiring actualities of the day. Coming 
to bare matter-of-fact things, who contributes land revenue and water rates out of 
all proportion to their population in the Punjab ? It has only to be said that 40 
per cent of the land revenue and water-rates are contributed by our community, to 
expose the intranegience and the injustice in the Muslim attitude toward na at the 
Round Table Conference. 

Speaking with the responsibility attaching to my position as your President, the 
British Government and the Government of India may take it from me that we 
Sikhs refuse to be coerced into accepting anything less than that to which we are 
justly entitled. We arc not the advocates of separate representation with weightage. 
Ours has been a history of self-immolation And self-effacement. But if other com- 
munities am to be given separate representation with weightage, there cannot be the 
slightest excuse why we should be treated in the Punjab as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, f may issue a warning from here to all concerned that the 
Sikhs may stand many tbinga, but not an insult to their self-respect or a challenge 
to their existence. Our very existence is challenged by the denial to us of the rights 
that arc our due, And that right is no more and no less than 30 per cent represen- 
tation In the Pan jab Legislative Council And 5 per cent in the Central Legislature 
and representation in the Central and Provincial Cabinets. The same proportion 
in tho Punjab Provincial services and the Imperial services must also be granted to 
us. It is hardly necessary to say that the Sikhs must continue to have the same 
representation in the Army as hitherto. The SikhR cannot be treated as Cindrellas 
cither by the British or the Indian politicians. 

Our thanks arc due to that, great saint, Mahatma Gandhi, and also to Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malnviya for ihcir iust attitude '.towards us. Mahatiua Gandhi as 
the towering leader of the National Congress and Tandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
as the uncrowned king of Hindu India, mu6t have constantly present in their minds 
the necessity of keeping Swaraj after attaining it. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I must remind you of the urgent need for organised 
propaganda and propagandist organisation without which all our efforts are 
bound to fail. We have to-day three well-known organisations. The Shromani 
Gurndwara Parbnndak Committee or the S. G. P. C. is a statutory body created 
by the OurudwarA Act and baa its aims and objects defined in the Act. The 
Shromani Akali Dal is a volunteer corps with a high sense of disbipline and great 
capacity for sacrifice. The Sikh League is the political organisation of the Knalsa. 
The Shromani Akali Da! should leave the initiative in all political matters to the 
Sikh League, and in religious matters to the S. G. P. C., while they should be the 
vanguard of the Sikhs to fulfil the purpose of both the organisations. They should 
be the head, heart and hands in one vigorons body. It is only thus that the eneigy, 
the courage and the brain of the three organisations can be united for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. 


• The Rajpotana Political Coifereice 

Welcoming the delegates to the third Rajputana and Central India Provincial 
Conference at Pushkar on the J3rd November 1931 , on behalf of Ajmer district, and 
mentioning the shortcomings of the Reception Committee, Pandit Bari Bkau 
Upadhya, the Chairman of Reception Committee, began by paying a tribute to 
the late Ganesh Shanker Vidyarathi to whom Rajputana was greatly indebted. 
Proceeding he said that the conference was meeting at a time when the country 
wh ""•ttlnr rvadv lor another ordeal. The Chairman then described the pert played 
by the province to the last civil disobedience movement. 
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Proceeding, be said :Thisjpro?ince comprises of two portions, namely, Ajmer* 
Merwar and Rajputana and C. I. The former is a British area with a population of 
about 5 lakhs, wnile the latter is a vast territory populated by 2 hundred million 
souls* Ajnaer-Marwara is still a non-regulated province and both the Government 
and the Congress have so far ignored it. Ajmer-Merwar* should be constituted in- 
to a separate province. If the income is less, it must manage the affairs at 
less expenditure and with less men. It is better to be independent at the risk of 
some inconvenience than to be an encumbrance upon others.' 

Discussing the question of Indian states, the Chairman said that two things were 
patent, namely, that the Princes were in the hands of the British Government and 
that their subjects were very much oppressed. Although he had a soft-oorner for 
the Princes iu his heart, yet he was against their autocracy. The Chairman called 
upon the Princes to take stock of the present situation and give immediate effect to 
the resolution of the Calcutta Congress urging the Princes to establish responsible 
government in their States at an early date. The Congress and Mahatmaji should 
not isolate the States' people and leave them at the mercy of their rulers. 

The States’ people should, meanwhile, carry ou constructive work to serve as a 
coping stone to any vigorous movement, which they were at liberty to initiate ou 
their own responsibility. The Congress was committed to support them by its Cal- 
cutta resolution and they should expect its sympathy and support, in spite of the 
limitations placed therein. The Chairman then laid down the programme of 
work for consolidating the Congress organisation in the province nud stressed the 
following points in this connection 

(l) Re-organisation of districts in accordance with the uew constitution of the 
P. C. C M (2) Organisation of the Provincial Seva l)al, <H) Village organisation and 
khadi, (4) Removal of nntouchability, (5) National unity, (6) Organisation of pea- 
sants and labour, (7) Abolition of slavery from Ibe Princes’ households, and (8) lip- 
lift of women from purdah and other evil customs. Capable workers and a large 
amount of money were necessary for successfully carrying out the above. He be- 
lieved that there was no dearth of money if workers were forthcoming who were 
capable, honest, selfless , energetic, and of high character. 

In conclusion, the Chairman drew attention to the breaches of the truce by the 
Government in other provinces generally nud Ajincr-Mcrwara particularly. 

The Chairman then took hiB scat after requesting Shrimali Kasturhai Gandhi to 
occupy the presidential chair. The following is the text of the presidential address 

‘Sisters and Brothers,— I am not unconscious of the aim that you have had in 
view in inviting me to preside over this conference. You luive given this honour to 
me to show your confluence in Gandhiji in whose hands you consider your interests 
to be safe. 

'You have to consider jointly over the problem of British territory as well as 
Indian 3tates. Iu reality our country is one united whole. The difference between 
British territory and ludian States may be for the Princes, it is not for us, the 
subjects. Our liue of action is the same. 

Some people ary angry with the Princes. It is true that some Princes did not 
acquit themselves creditably at the Round Table Conference. But what can they 
do ? They are like daughtcrs-in-law. They cannot express themselves because they 
cannot continue for a day without satisfying their mother-in-law— the British 
Government. 

All of you must take to wearing khadi and you must not relax the boycott of 
foreign cloth and liquor. Rajasthani sisters should come forward and take this work 
in their hands. 

The purdah is still prevailing in your land. Women cannot be protected by 
keeping them confined in enclosures, women all over India are now awakened so 
that if only Rajasthan is backward in this respect, it cannot be tolerated. 1 have 
also heard something which makes me shudder. 1 understand that male and female 
servants are given in dowry in the marriages of girls and they are kept as slaves. 
I wish this were not true. 

/Some people apprehend that the States people will be left out of Swaraj, but 
tbit apprehension is groundless. When the sun rites, it will give light equally to 
every body. The Princee have to live in this world with honour, and they wiU not 
hke to rule over their subjects by keeping them enslaved. The right way to help 
the States’ people ie by liberating the Princee. 
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i must Also sty a few words to the Trinces. They most recognise the tiroes end 
should soon satisfy the demands of their subjects for freedom. Throne After throne 
is tumbling down in Europe. The Indian Priuces should enthrone themselves in the 
hearts of their subjects. The days of continuing kingship by repression have gone 
for ever. 

The question of untouchables is one by the solving of which alone can you get 
the 'dnrsbsn’ of God. 

"The message of Swaraj has reached the villages. If we do sufficient work in the 
villages, our path of attaining Swaraj will become easier. The Government cannot 
reyicb every village with guns and lathiea. The work there may be uuinteresting 
and monotonous, but if you gain the hearts of the village folk, you will not like to 
leave them. You must establish yourselves in villages and carry* on constructive 
work, because the key of Swaraj lies there. 

*1 have witnessed many days of despair mid hope. Yet my conviction is that the 
sun of Swaraj must dawn. Old as I am, I am anxious to see the advent of Swaraj. 
J appeal to the young mru not to waste their energy. They should make their 
power run in continence with t-liat of the Congress. 

‘Your conference is meeting after a considerable time. The country has much 
advanced during this time, and this progress has been so quick that we do not know 
where it will end. We have uot forgotten that Rajasthan is the land of heroes and 
of sacrifice. Your forefathers have considered the greatest ‘Utsava* in sacrificing life 
and property. Above the consideration of life and property is the excellence of cha- 
racter, which vour forefathers have proved by besmearing the sacred sword with their 
own blood. History can testify to this fact. This conference is also meeting at a 
historical period. From ancient times you are carrying the responsibility of the true 
light of patriotism and attainment of Swaraj. Now is the time to make that 
radiance more effulgent and to gird up your lions with determination to accomplish 

'You have my blessings. I pray that the painful condition of our sisters be 
ameliorated, the difficulties of the untouchables be removed and the poor and hungry 
masses get bread through Khudi. May our long cherished desire of Swaraj be 
fulfilled very soon 1 Baude Matrum.’ 

The second days session began on the 24th. November. Kaka Kalelkar conducted 
the proceeding* on behalf of Shrimati Kusturbai Gandhi and congratulated the 
workers on the settlement of the old Beawnr dispute. Bhni Kottcal moved resolu- 
tions on Hijli and Chittagong and the Bengal Ordinance. Other important reso- 
lutions included one on tne Press Act and the Fiuauce BilL No constitution, it 
was declared, would lie acceptable to Ajmer- Merwara unless in was giveu the same 
status na that of other provinces. The Princes were urged to establish responsible 
government in their .State*. The most important resolution wanted a resumption 
of the movement immediately M i bat mini returned empty-handed and laid down 
the programme of the future work. (From the ‘Louder ).* 


The Allahabad Tenants* Conference 

W The 'No Root' Campaign 

The threat of uo-rent campaign made by the Allahabad District Congress Committee 
in the week ending 17tb. October, was reiterated on the 23rd. October at an open air 
conference of tenants of this district, which lasted for about five hours, in 
Purusbottamdas Park, Allahabad under the presidentship of Babu Purushottamdas 
Ihndon , president of the District Congress Committee. According to Congress 
office-bearers* calculation the nnmber of the tenant representatives who attended the 
conference was about 3,000. They arrived in processions from their respective villages 
in the course of the day and were takeu in procession through important thorough 
fares of the city to Parnshottamdss Park. 
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Among the leading Congressmen present at the Conference, besides the president 
Baba Pnrnshottsmdss Tendon, were Pandit and Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru. Mr. 
Tasadduq Ahmed Khan Sherwani, Dr. Sycd Mahmud, Dr. K. N. Katju and Pandit 
Venkateah Narayao Tivary. The proceedings commenced with the hoisting of the 
National Flag by Mr. 8herwani. 

The Presid ent ial Address 

Addressing the conference Babu Purushottam Dot THndon, president, said that 
it was this very month last year when a tenants 1 conference was convened 
to consider the question of iion-payment of rents in connection with the 
civil disobedience movement The campaign, then, was started iu the struggle for 
Swaraj. but on this occasion the tenants were not invited to take tiny action in the 
way of resumption of the fight for Swaraj. Mr. Taudon referred to the Round 
Table Conference and expressed his view based on re|>ortH of the Conference appear- 
ing in newspapers, that there was little hope of the British Government realising 
that Swaraj in India wonld be beneficial both to the country and the British. He. 
therefore, felt that it was possible that Mahatma Gandhi might return empty-handed 
in the coarse of the next few weeks. He added that many of the delegates were 
deliberately selected to create difficulties in the solution of the constitutional problems 
and thus to assist indirectly the British aud emphasised that if there has anybody 
who could apeak at the Conference as a representative delegate lie was Manat ms 
Gandhi, though he too was nominated by the Government. 

Eventually, therefore, the struggle for Swaraj might have to be resumed, but on 
this occasion, Mr. Tandon proceeded, the tenants were not invited to consider that 
question. The question for the consideration of which the tenants were invited 
related to the non-payment of rents in the district of Allahabad. When the truce 
was effected at Delhi and the civil disobedience movement was called off*, Congress 
hoped that the troubles of the peasants would also stop, but he regretted to find 
that in spite of the Congress leaders' efforts to persuade the authorities to relieve 
the distress, excesses against the peasantry increased day by day, and the study of 
the agrarian situation led the speaker to the conclusion that both the Government 
and the zemindar did not want that the Kisan should over raise his head. 

Continuing, Mr. Taudou contended that the poverty among the tenantry of the 
Allahabad district bad been increasing day by day for the lust, many years and in 
support of his contention Mr. Tandou cited the following proofs. He had noticed 
that in 1907-8, the cultivated areu in the district of Allahabad was 1*0,02,000 acres 
but In 1927-28 such area was only 10.U8.000 acres. The population according to the 
1921 census was 12*1 lakhs whereas this year’s census showed the population to be 
14# lakhs. From 1897-98 to 1907, the irrigated land in this district was 2,48,000 
acres, but iu 1927-28 such land was reduced to 60 acres, aud that indicated that 
the tcnautB were too poor to afford to take advantage of the irrigation facilities. Ihe 
number of wells (43,009) remained the same in 1927-28 as it was in 1907-8, The 
considerable decrease iu commercial crops also, the speaker said, provided material to 
support the proposition that the district of Allahubud was getting poorer day by 
day. Iudigo cultivation in 1870 covered on area of 9,000 acres, in 1927-28 it was 
reduced to 2,500 acres, while at the present day indigo cultivation had gone altoge- 
ther. Cotton cultivation which yielded a good income extended to an area of 14,1X10 
acres in 1907 but in 1927-28 it was reduced to 5,000 acres. Another crop which 
wielded good income was sugar, but the area of land under sugar cultivation bad 
also decreased, it beiug 17,000 acres in 1900- 7 and 15,000 acres in 1927-28. Opium 
cultivation had almost disappeared from this district and though the speaker said, 
the disappearance of opium cultivation was desirable, the Government should take 
into consideration that fact in the calculation of routs for it wus also a source 
of income. , s 

Therefore, Mr. Tandon said, from whatever point of view one looked at the 
agrarian conditions, the conclusion was inevitable that the poverty of the teuuntry 
in this district had considerably increased and although there hod been great 
decrease io income from various sources, the rental demand instead of decreasing 
had increased. It was about Us. 44.50.000 just before the 1915-10 settlement but 
thereafter it rose to Re. 57,20,000. .... 

Mr. Tandon next turned to the remissions that were being given in rents in 
this district for the 1339 Fasli and his calculation was that on an average a tenant 
was allowed a remission ol only 2 annas 7 pies in the rupee although the prices had 
fallen by 55 per cent i. e., grain formerly worth a ruppee was uow worth lonly 7 annus. 

39 
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The Government had announced that rente would be brought to the level of the rents 
paid in 1900, but the Coo greet did not eoneider even that much remission adequate 
because the present prices were not on the level of the prices that prevailed in 1900. 
Mr. Mudie, the former collector of Allahabad, had himself admitted, accenting to Mr. 
Tandon, that the present prices corresponded to the prices in 1895 and the Congress 
desired the rents should also be reduced to that year’s level, and further reduction 
on account of increase in the cost of cultivation ought to be allowed. The Congress 
therefore, did not consider that the remissions would be sufficient even if the 
enhancements after 19C0 were knocked off. But, in this district, in spite of the 
Goverument’s announcement sanctioning reduction to the level of 1900, the rents 
>ere reduced only to the level of 1915-16. It was contended that the rate prevailing 
in 1915-16 was the tame as prevailed in 1900. If that were so the district authorities 
should have published the figures of the rates of 1900. But they sat silent over it, 
although he bad been emphasising the necessity of the publication of those figures. 
The authorities should also publish the rental demand of this district in 1900, which, 
it seemed to the speaker, could not have been more than Rs. 36,00,00. 

«\ Proceeding Mr. Tandon said that the morning’s newspapers made it clear why the 
calculations in this district had yielded little n mission. It was stated in the 
newspapers that the principle on which remissions in this district were based was 
that all that was necessary was to remit enhancements of rent brought about by the 
last rise in prices and that it was not necessary to remit the enhancements effected 
previous to this, though even then the price level was higher than at present. Such 
a restriction, Mr. Tandon said, was imposed by the Government in the case of 
remissions allowed in 1338 Fasli, as was evident from the following extract from the 
Government notification relating to 1338 remissions:— 

Ihe general aim of Government has been temporarily to revise the contracts so as 
to bring bock both statutory and occupancy rents to the level which such tenants 
were agreed to pay in the year 1915-16. To have taken them back to the level of 
1901 would have been to deprive landlords of enhancements to which tenants had 
agreed irrespective of the rise in prices. 

Mr. Tandon said no Bucn restriction was menjoned in the Government notification 
relating to remissions for 1339 FaBli and that notification made it clear that for 1339 
Faali all enhancements made after 1900 should be knocked ofl‘. 

Proceeding. Mr. Tandon said that it was for the tenants to consider whether a 
remission of 2 annas 7 pies in the rupee was sufficient or not. He feared the tena- 
nts would have to undergo sufferings, for they would be unable to pay even the 
reduced rents. Mr. Tandon realized that remission in rent would increase the burden 
of the zemindars and ‘therefore, he urged that there should also be sufficient remiss- 
ion in the revenue. The Congress, he added, was not against the zemindars, but the 
difficulty was that the zemindar considered himself a limb of the Government, ft 
was necessary that the Government should effect a considerable reduction in its 
expenditure so that both zemindars and tenants should be able to get relief from 
the burden of excessive revenue and rental demands respectively. According to the 
fall in prices there should be a remission of at least as. 9 in the rupee in the rental 
demand. Concluding, Mr. Tandon said that they had already received the blessing of 
Mahatma Gandhi on the struggle that they were contemplating to start on account 
of the inadequate remission. Mr. Tandon announced that they had already received 
the blessings of Mahatma Gaodhi in the struggle that, they were contemplating to 
start on account of the inadequate remissions, for Mahatma Gandhi had cabled in 
reply to Pandit Jawabar Lai Nehru that he (Mr Nehru) might do what be 
considered best to meet the situation. 

Resolutions 

* 

The Conference adopted many resolutions mostly aiming at tne amelioration of the 
peasants. The most important resolution of the conference, which was moved by 
Mr. Lsl Bahadur, aeereiary of the District Congress Committee was as follows ■ 

“In the opening of this conference the remission in rent announced for the Allaha- 
bad district lor the 1339 Faali is entirely inadequate and will not remove the misery 
of the tenants, which has been increased during the last one year and a half on 
account of the fall in prices. It will be impossible for the tenants to pay the rents 
demanded from them after allowing the remissions. 

“For the whole district the average of the present remission per rupee is only 2 
annas 7 pies while the price of food-grains during the last two and a half years has 
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falln by 36 per eent. In justice the not should also be reduced by 56 pet cent 
on account of the slump m prices. 

"The poverty of the tenants in the Allahtbad district has increased ,as it strongly 
evidenced by the fact that during the laBt 30 years the area of land under cultiva- 
tion has decreased whereas the population has increased. 

*11118 conference regrets to note that although the collector of the district has 
published a number of communiques and has caused to be published a number of 
other statements, he has not published the special scheme wnich was accepted on his 
recommendation by the Government in regard to remissions *in rents for 1039 Fasli 
in the Allahabad district, nor has he stated the total rental demand of the district 
for 1900 A J>. 

“It is the considered opinion of this conference that the principle whieh the Gov- 
ernment has sanctioned in regard to rental remissions is unsuited to the special 
conditions of this district. To reduce the rentB merely to the level of 1000 A, D. is 
not just. As the District Congress Committee has already said the roots of 1896 A.D. 
should be reduced by 20 per cent, and a further remission of 10 per cent, should 
have been given in the reduced rents on account of rise in the cost of cultivation. 
But in fact the remission allowed in this district is very much less than what the 



ment has not been given effect to in this district and in raoBt of the places rents 
have been taken back only to the level of 1914-15 A.D. 

“The Conference places on record the view that in case the Government does not 
adopt suitable measures for meeting the condition of the tenants, then the tenants 
of tne whole district will oppose the Government by resorting to a no-rent campaign 
and in this matter they will gladly carry out the instructions of the District Congress 
Committee in this behalf. 

“This Conference heartily approves of the application made by the District Congress 
Committee to the Provincial Congress Committee for permission to start Katyagran in 
the shape of a no-rent campaign in the Allahabad district.” 

Speaking on this resolution Pandit Jatcaharlal Nehru referred to the negotiations 
with the Government in regard to the peasants while considering the terms of the 
truce. The Government officials were told during the talks about truce that if the 
tenants were asked to pay the full amount of rent, it would be tantamount to op- 
pression. for they would not be able to comply with the demand. The Government 
then declared that they would take into consideration the plight of the peasants and 
would grant adequate remissions. The Congress, therefore, told the kisans to pay 
as much as they could. But, Mr. Nehru said, he was grieved to find that during 
the last six months the tenants had been sufficiently oppressed. Batyagrabm was the 
only effective weapon which could allay the distress, but that weapon had to be laid 
down for the moment on account of tne truce. The Congress was, therefore, help- 
less and Congressmen merely contended themselvcB with hearing reports of the suff- 
erings of the tenants. 

But the question that was before the tenants’ conference was of the payment of 
rents and they could not afford to wait for the return of Mahatma Gandhi for the 
considerations of that question, for if the decision about non-payment was to be 
taken it should be taken at the proper time and not in the midst of the rent col- 
lections so that all the tenants should have equal advantage of the decision. The 
tenants were to consider, said Pt Nehru, whether the present remission wss suffi- 
cient or not. Referring to the District Congress Committee’s application for pennis- 
sion to start tatyagrak in the shape of a no-rent campaign Pt. Nehru said that 
considering the deplorable plight of the peasants, hit view on the subject wu that 
the tenants had every right to do what they considered best to meet the situation 
bnt as a member of the Congress Working Committee he could not give any den- 
aits advice oa the subject as the question would have an effect on the political 
situation in the whole country and so it needed the decision of the Working Com- 
mittee. The president of the United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee (Mr. 
Bberwani) ana the president of the District Congress Committee ( Mr. Tendon ) had 
been specially invited to the meeting of the Working Committee to help the com- 
mittee with their advice in the decision of the question, and be asked the tenants 
to express their view on it at the conference. .... 

Tnis resolution about tatyagrak ' Pt. Nehru said, ‘is s sort of invitation to you 
to go to Jail and to undergo repression, which is bound to be scute on this rccasion 
** Ike {Resent fight would be the last fight and would go on until Bwars) is attained 
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Therefore, if you Are prepared to undergo such suffering then accept it. So far, ns 
my view is concerned, it is this that for us. for you and for the whole country there 
is no other way out of the difficulty than this.’ 

Mr. T. A. K. Shcncam. president of the Provincial Congress Committee, speaking 
on the resolution said that he agreed wholly with that part of the resolution which 
stated that the remissions were insufficient and the tenants were unable to pay even 
the reduced rents. His information was that on the average a tenant in thin din- 
trier was in the possession of one acre of land only. And one acre of land would 

yield hardly more than 15 or 20 mounds of grain. Such being the case he failed 

to understand the official claim about the adequacy of rents in this district. 

Proceeding, Mr. $hcrwani said that as to what should lie done to meet the 
situation bis view was that if he hod been oppressed and insulted like tenants it 
would not have been possible for him to bear quietly the oppression. As the tc.iants 
would have to undergo mostly the suffering that would follow a no-rent campaign 
they should themselves indicate their decision on it and the decision that they take 
after much thought. Mr. Bherwani said the Congress would be ready to help 

the zemindars also, if they joined the Congress und represented their 

grievances lo it. Rut the difficulty was that the zemindars would only cling to the 
Government. 

The ivaolntion was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. When the 
voles against the resolution were invited one tenant raised his hand but when he 
came, on a call, near the president he told the president to the effect that he did 
not understand on what side the votes were invited and he was in favour of the 
resolution with all the other tenants. 


OT1IF.R PEfiOM'TIOXS 

Among the other resolutions passed at the conference were the following 

This conference regrets to record that the district authorities gave full 
assistance to the zemindars in the collection of rents and took no action 
when Ihoiv attention W8s drawn to the c|*pn naive nets committed duiing the 
collections. 

Due to untimely rains, the kharif crops for KW9 Fasli in the Allahabad district 
have been very much below the average. This conference, therefore, thinks it neces- 
sary that in addition to the remissions to he given for the fall in prices, remissions 
should also be allowed on account of damage to crops. 

This conference urges that in order to bring peace to villages, it is essential that 
orders of ejectments should he set aside and lands from which tenants have been 
ejected should be restored to them. This conference also considers it necessary that 
punishments awarded to peasants under section 107. Cr. 1*. C. and section 447. I. P. 
C„ should be remitted. 

Taking into consideration the economic condition of the peasantry, this conference 
strongly endorses the opinion of the Hist riel Congress Committee that arrears of rent 
should be wholly remitted. 

This confeicncc advises the tenants that under no conditions should they give 
natra Mo. /tart or brtjari or pay concealed rents and that they should not pay even 
regular rents without obtaining receipts fur them. This conference regrets to note 
that there is quite a large number of zemindars in this district who do not give re- 
ceipts for rents realized by them. 

This conference condemns the policy of repression which has been adopted under 
the Court of Wards Act for collecting rents from tenants. 

Thi* conference is strongly of opinion that Sbikmi (sub) tenants should be given 
Remissions on the same scale as non -occupancy tenants. 

It is the opinion of this conference that with the remission in rents there should 
also he adequate remission in revenue. 

This conference i3 of opinion that at least for one year the Government 
should postpone the payment of rural debts and stay the accrual of interest 
thereon. 
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The thirteenth annual session of the National Liberal Fcd«iat ; n» was hi Id n» the Kir 
Cowasji Jehangir Hall, Bombay, on the Hint. Jnhj Util under the presidency of Mr. C. 
Y. GhinUmani. A largo and distinguished <mthcrtug including n good many Tartu ladies 
attended. Among the prominent- member* mid visitors were : Kir Cliiiinitilitl Seta! vail. 
Kir Chunilal Mehta. Sir Lallubhni Kunuikltis. Sir Kro/.e S thun. Dewan Bahadur 
God bole, Mrs. Sarnjini Niiidu, Messrs. X. M. .foshi, IS. K. Kanuit. (A A. Xate*an, K- 
Xatarajan. D. G. Dalvi, liuftsuinbboy L-dii, M. t’lmglu. Kr?i Kabiiuddin. M, i. 
Curtnv, Dr. O. V. Dcshmukli and Dr. Shorab J\ Mehta. 

Welcome Speech 

Sir Go»a*ji , r cl*u»?/tr (Jr.). Chairman of the Bceoplion Commit Ue wj«mwd the 
delegate** and read out hi? speech. Th< following i* the text : 

‘The outstanding event of the past yc»r was th>; ll'iiiitd Table < l (infimiv n . an event 
which will go down in the Constitutional history <»f the country as an epo* h-making 
event, and which will effectively terminate the- old rndinc of irn**pntunbl<' 
( Government and ojieii tip a vista lull of promt 4 <* cl a r<»hurii Slide with 
the ruled us the rulers in llieir own homes and as the anhibclM of 

their own destinies. This marks a definite dep rlurc from the old order of 

affairs and means re-baptism of Mother India in a Dominion holding her head 
high as an equal partner amongst the other dominions of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. There was a school of political thought in mir country which during 
periods of donht and pessimism never reused to prockim to an expectant world that 
no good could ever come from an assembly of pvrsons who talked of winning poll* 
deal independenro across a table and that. Dim- c of us who dared to hold views incon- 
sistent with theirs could not blit be traitors to tln ir country, out to barter nway tin* 
political freedom of Doth of the human race for n mess of ’pottage. We now have 
tangible proof that the Conference, met with a consult ruble measure of siveess. I have 
iiariicularly in mind the co~o|>crntioii of the school of thought now represented 
by the Congress and its distinguished leader Mr. Gandhi, who will most 
pmbibly be prove ding to London wilbin a forloighl. If any testimony were 
ni'ijtd to jim vc the obvious .menus nf the Dmdon I believe, 

Mt. Gandhi's pledge ot co-operation must certainly Ik: n guided «■» one. Tha* 

a ? te«m:in of Ills ability and foresight, who but u yem ago in«iMcd upon a 
dehnite assurance of transfer of power ns a condition precedent to attendance, should 
now dean it expedient to look to this Conference for his search after the substance of 
inwpcndi nee. appears to be n brail by cluing, in the outlook of the Congress and n 
tynabilital ion of the confidence of nearly the whole country in tie’ Bound Table 
' 0, dcrence and especially in His Majesty's Government. 

Although considerable satiaiaction has Ik*cii cxpivvnd l»y the result* achieved 
a» '!>.-• t '« Ki fen- nee. you arc aware that all the general principles « niinHnlcd either 
n» the Kub-(Jommit‘tcc or at the Plenary Sessions have not received the unstinted 
h upporl of the Indian Delegation. The rich complexities of human thought nnd 
wniimpqtft. the diverse conflicting iiilciesP; of a number of unlit teal aud economic 
entities alone would make such absolute agreement an impossibility. There was 
however practical •iprcoment on the two main principles— an AH India Federation 
and a Transfer of Tower at the Centre with certain safeguards. The acceptance of 
jnesc two principles was in my opinion suflicjent justification for holding the 
tonferenee. The first was made possible by the patriotism and foresight of the 
liuliun Princes, The country owes them a debt of gratitude for their statesman like 
? Btude throughout the Conference. None will be so foolish ns to believe flint the 
iraming of a Federal Constitution for India will In* an easy task. The rxvtilini'ilictft 
« our country, our outlook on life, our peculiar communal problems, and a host 
5 ^hcr differing and varying conditions strictly forbid a slavmh imitation of any 
rt-ucral Constitution on the face of the earth. A Constit u»ion has to be evolved to 
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meet oar own need* and reqnirementa, a Conatitntion which will niit the cenina of 
oar people, a Constitution which will preserve the languages, cultures and religions 
found in existence between ’Pindi and Comorin, a Constitution which will permit 
the political evolution of its component parts to the exent of their natural growth 
a Constitution which will be acceptable to the minorities and vet be workable in 
practice, and above all a Constitution which will carry within its powers to bulge 
forth At in distant future into a full-fledged United States of India. We have to 
face the arduous task of reconciling the fiscal and economic interests of the Indian 
Sratcs with those of British India. We have to engender in the Princes a sense 
of self-security, that their internal Sovereignty will not suffer by their advent into 
the Federation, except in so far as may be absolutely necessary for the administration 
and legislation of subjects classed as federal. 

I recapitulate our difficulties in no mood of pessimism. It is only to strongly 
urge that the greatest desideratum to-day in all schools of political thought is 
patience and moderation. Sonic of our public men, from tneir speeches, seem 
to Miove that, Elis Majesty's Government and the two principle political parties 
in England have only to agree to our demands and the millennium will 
have arrived. Alas ! it is not so easy. Many of the knotty and difficult problems 
facing us will have to be solved by ourselves, and ourselves alone. Ours is 
the responsibility. To shirk it will bring us no nearer the goal. The great- 
est of all problems, of immediate importance is the communal problem. We may 
take it for certain that no constitution can work without creeks and jolts, not to say 
without danger of a breakdown which does not impart in the minorities a sense of 
safety. Both equity and expediency dictate that minorities must be safeguarded. The 
Muslims are the largest and most important minority. At one stage of the informal 
ron vernal ions hi England, the problem of Joint versus Separate Electorate . wob almost 
solved. Unfortunately for the country the negotiations fell through at the 11th 
hour. Viewing as I do. this communal problem as one of the main difficulties to lie 
combated, if the ideal of Federation can materialise, may I request you to cast your 
minds back over the last couple of years. Sir Tej Bahadur Snpru made valiant 
attempts at reconciling the two communities, but in vain. The necessary spirit of 
give and take which aionc can he the basic formulae for the solution of such a 
question was conspicuous by its absence. The contending parties drifted apart, and 
still further apart at each attempted settlement. While the cry of the want of a 
change of atmosphere cscap-d from the lips of some, it did not seem to be realised 
that n changed atmosphere could not generate a peaceful atmosphere unless either 
side was prepared to make n sacrifice of some cherished principles in the wider 
iutopsts of the political i dependence of a vast sub-continent. No really gnat 
ideal was ever achieved except at a price and a sacrifice. Communal unity is 
surely one such great ideal, worthy of the temporary surrender of a political 
principle. Either we make a sacrifice or we are not very strong in our conviction 
that the future advancement of our country lies in our political liberty. Without 
the solution of the communal question, ’political freedom would not be worth 
the* trouble of its acquisition. Political freedom is a means to an end, and not an 
end in itself ; that, end is the realisation of the highest and the best in every citizen, 
and by every citizen. But when internecine disagreement rend our country in twain, 
wlmt prospect can there be of the fulfilment of a noble, cause for which all Society 
must exist ? !.<■* us not forget that wo have to solve this problem ourselves. No 
third partv will do it with any* real satisfaction to cither side. 

The Federal Structure Sub-Committee accepted in main the principle that 
•subject to certain spec : al provisions, more particularly specified hereafter, the res- 
ponsibility for the Government of India will in future rest upon Indians themselves. 
•)ncc the’ main issue of responsibility at the Centre is accepted we have to carefully 
consider the leservatlons which qualify that general statement, or the safeguards as 
they have been tailed. Considerable distrust and apprehension of the financial 
safeguards \\u* expressed by several members of the Indian delegation, and l shall 
add perhaps looking to the wording of paragraphs IS and 20 of the Report not 
without considerable justification . as it is undoubtedly vegue and suscieioulv wide. 
Consider for instance the recommendation whiih states : “It .vould therefore ne 
necessary to reserve to the Govemov-GcniTnl in regard to the budgetary arrangemer 1 
and borrowing such essential powers as would enable him to intervene if methods 
were being pursued which would in his opinion seriously prejudice the crr< »t oi 
India in the money market of the world. ’ This reservation appears to strike at 
the very root of financial autonomy and no wonder the Sub-Committee was cons- 
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trained to record a statement that ‘ on the question of fiuance Indian opinion was 
that even the safeguards set out in the report went too far specially those giving 

r ial powers to the Governor-General/’ Fortunately the debate that followed on 
subject in the Conference made tho situation clearer, thanks to the lucid 
exposition of Lord Reading who answered a number of questions put to him. Iu 
the light of the explanation offered by lord Reading tho financial safeguard means 
—1 cannot do better than qnote his very words— ''That it would be necessary to 
have some such provision when you are making a change 'in order that it should 
not be thought here that internal Iosrb might be raised in such a manner as to 
prejudice India's credit, which of course would affect her here as it would elsewhere 
in the wosld. That is the sole purpose of it." Lord Reading thus assigns a more 
precise and narrower connotation to the safeguard than whU might be gathered 
from the vague language. It means, for instance, if India seeks to borrow money 
internally at unjustifiably high rates of interest not for productive purpose or capital 
expenditure but to meet recurring budget deficits for five or six years, that is to say 
if India floats an internal loan so injudiciously as to prejudice seriously her finan- 
cial credit and stability, the power reserved to the Governor-General would be put 
into operation. To use Lord Reading’s phrase Again by way of emphasis “that is 
the sole purpose of it." The evident answer to Lord Reading is that public opiuiou 
and the Indian Legislature will be a far better check upon financial mismanagement 
of the kind explained, than the interference of the most capable Viceroy. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten that milliotrs of sterling have been raised in 
England on behalf of India on the moral if not the legal support of the 
British Government. They h&ve, therefore, a claim to include such provisions in 
the Constitution as will enable them to carry out their moral obligation aud 
responsibility. 

The Federal Structure Sub-Committee has accepted the main principle that on 
the constitution of a Reserve Bank, free from political influence, the future Govern- 
ment of India should be entrusted with the management of currency and exchange. 
It was expected that a Reserve Bank would be established almost simultaneously 
with the introduction of the new constitution. No constitution can be considered 
satisfactory that does not give India complete control over her currency and mone- 
tary policy. The advisability of establishing a Reserve Bunk is not contested. 
But if it is to be considerably delayed the safeguard us now suggested will have to 
Ije seriously reconsidered. 

Sub-committee No. 2. as you are aware, dealt with the Provincial constitution 
and pledged as we were to secure for our provinces full and real autonomy, many 
of ns could not but oppose a recommendation which sought to givo unusually wide 
powers to the Governor. It was generally agreed that there should he vested in the 
Governors some suitable emergency powers to enable the administration to lie carried 
on in the event of breakdown of the Government or of the administrative machinery 
but we were not prepared to endow the Governor with powers of interference in 
anticipation of the King's Government being brought to a standstill. We desire the 
freedom to err or as Mr. Gandhi put it. the liberty to err and to sin. But as in all 
other constitutions there must be safeguard* to provide for a continuance of 
Government in times of national crisis. 

I come to another important issue, which 1 am afraid is likely to loom large 
mi our political horizon with a threatening significance. This issue was raised To 
rile Minorities’ Sub-Committee ns a direct result of the British commercial commu- 
nity insisting that there should be no distinction whatsoever between their position 
in India amf that of I n.hau-born subjects. This claim was contested by the Indian 
delegates who contended that exceptions would have to be allowed in matlers of 
national importance. After two days’ private discussion, a compromise was effected 
which is embodied in clause 14 of the Minmitie*’ Sub-Corn mil ter’* rc|n>rt ami with 
which you are all familiar. Broadly it was accepted that ns a principle there is to 
oe no discrimination between the British mercantile community, firms mid com panic* 
trading in India and the rights of the Indian-born subjects but the word generally’ 
was incorporated to signify that certain ‘ Mentions would be allowed in mut nr* of 
national importance which would require mi -hoc treatment different from what the 
tuain principle of "No discrimination” would warrant. The word "Reciprocity" 
was intended to convey the idea that in the event of there being discriminatory 
legislation in England agaiust Indians, India would br fully juatified in retaliating, 
fhe word “Appropriate” indicates that th«* conventions mentioned arc to be drafted 
in such a manner that the trading rights of the British mercantile community shall 
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lie regulated consistently with the significance attached to the words "(lencrali) 
and ‘'Reciprocity”. Although this formula allows of discrimination 1 am sure no 
honest Indian desires to deprive Englishmen of the fruits of their enterprise, einigv 
uml capital nor have Indians any intention of placing unnecessary mipcdimciUs 
in the way of Englishmen continuing to trade in this country. 

The Franchise Hub-Committee has recommended the appointment of a Fran c hi v 
Commission to investigate the question of suffrage. With one stroke of the legis- 
lator’* pen some members of the Sub-Coin mitten advocate the adoption of adult 
universal suffrage. The Sub-Committee hy a majority have suggested the widening 
of the franchise to a very substantial client. f do not prbimsc to go into the 
details of their recommendations hut I would must earnestly appeal lor caution 
and careful consideration. The time has not yet arrived even to seriously mcuti:>n 
the adoption of adult franchise, and it is most regrettable that so important :ui 
issue which will have lasting and far-reaching effect ; upon our future should be 
connected with the suiuiimi of the coiiimiinul problem. 

There is sure to I dificicjirc of opinion as to the extent to which I In frnnchisr 
should be extended but taking tilundurd* ol literacy into consideration, ue should 
not permit more risky cxpei inn-uls lo lie tried in our country than have been nitcm- 
i«ted in other part* of the world 'The efficiency of n (forrrnnieiit doe* no! vary in 
direct prnpntliou to the si»* of the electorate. Nor can you expect n Legislature 
of A-l quality and calibre to he returned hy an electorate of C-3 mentality, educa- 
tion and intelligence. We have hoard a good deal about taking strpR to ensure that 
stability is imparted into our new Central mid Provincial fiovcniuuaifs and that our 
Legislatures work with a sense of re*)snisihilily. l^ct us not forget that the fnnu him* 
is the very foundation of all Legislatures. 

1 shall conclude my temurks with an allusion to one topic whieli has increasingly 
occupied our attention and which wo shall huve to reckon with in no spirit of 
levity or defeatism. In these days of widespread ceonoinie distress consequent upii, 
a world- wide trade depression of n magnitude In ver known before, we Ibid seeds of 
communistic activities being sown in India. A discoid ended proletariat— and a 
dissatisfied class of labour mv too apt to listen with rapt attention to the iuLe 
promise of relief irom hardships — I m-UI out by some political agitators who exploit 
their misery, making it a business and a source of profit for IhcuiSidvca. In the 
effort to revolutionise the existing economic order, these agitators sometimes ia 
alliance with Moscow and steeped in the traditions anti doctrines of the Third 
International, receive support of many a misguided politician. Nationalisation 
of the instruments of production, distribution and exchange, nationalisation ol 
public utility Mervires abolition of landlordism uml capitalism, are but some of the 
oft repeated objectives on winch the communists have set their heart. No cons- 
titutional change which may give us a stable self-government will ever satisfy 
those who believe in the ties! rue i ion of the existing order as a condition precedent 
to its reconstruct ion. Of lute, we love witnessed an increasing tendency among'! 
labour unions to lean more Inwards the Muscovite imlitienl philosophy. Under tin 
guise of improving the conditions of labour, they aim at the disruption of Society and 
expropriation of properties of all kinds. The existing order is by i.o nunn* 
perfect and it must be readily nrognised that, labour should receive its icgiiiiuati. 
due in the national wealth, as il is an impoilant factor in its erection. But the ami 
of the Communists are ik>Ics apart, fioui the welfare of the workers They aim :d 
the establishment of a State wherein the institution of private property will be un- 
known. Knowing ns we do tin* inherent inequality of talents in human beings - 
which must ultimately make for inequality of wealth, knowing as we do that private 
owiKTship of property ha* stood the test, of turn , we cannot help feeling thut th*‘ 
Activities of these agitators if successful must mean for India a u*t biu-k from which 
she will hardly lie able to recover. This political disease is spreading : it is in* 
tedious and it finds u ready soil for speedy fertilisation in the restless minds ol 
some of our youths. But if we work for the uplift of labour, and if we gcnuiurlv 
sympathise with the. misery of the musses I believe wc can make it most difficult for 
Communism to capture our ancient land. 

The work Ixdorc us is immensely vast and extraordinarily complicated. The qiioi. 1 
which each of us contributes day after day is but an imperceptible contribution u* 
the noble task of rearing a proud and free India ; viewed from close proximity, lb 1 
effect of our contribution on its growth and progress may not Ik* pcivcivtdilc : t> 1 *; 
if we contiuue to maintain untarnished the rich heritage of noble traditions baud' u 
down to us by our predecessor*, at a distauce of ubout a decade hence, u grateful 
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posterity may remember their work with gratitude and admiratiou which at onee 
Shall be our hope and reward. 

Presidential Address 


Mr, C. Y. Chintamani then proceeded to read his presidential address which occupied 
more than an hour and a half. In the course of his speech he said 

41 At the outset, however, I must, with yotu permission, pay a tribute, on your 
behalf and mine, to the distinguished patriots who hare been lost to us. In Pandit 
Motilal Nehru. Montana Mahomed Ali and the Maharaja of Mahinndabad, India haa 
lost three public-spirited men whose places cannot be easily filled. They stood lor 
India’s freedom and served the national cause faithfully and fearlessly. Pandit Moll- 
ial Nehru stood prominent union# his compatriots for nncommoo intellectual capa- 
city, mud he and Mr. Mahomed Ali gladly suffered imprisonment more than onoe In 
the furtherance of the cause they gave their allegiance. The Maharaja of Mabmu- 
dabsd was a champion of nationalism against cotnmunalism. 

Our own party is much the poorer for the death of Rao Bahadur K. G. Damie 
and 8ir Shankar Rio Ciiitnavia, than whom two more genuine Liberals I have not 
come across. Their death is an irreparable Iosh to Bi?rar and the Central Provinces 
sod to Liberalism. 

Yet another loss the Motherland has sustained was in the premature death of 
Mr. K. T. Paul, an Indian Christian gentleman of high character and a genuine 
nationalist, whose political faith was Liberal and who did meritorious work ns au 
educationalist. He was one of the few representatives of minority communities 
who acted throughout as an Indian patriot in the deliberations of the Round Table 
Conference. 

It is my melancholy duty to refer to the death of Mr. Eardlay Norton, news of 
which was received as I was about to complete this address. 

It is not necessary at this stage nor profitable, that we should discuss the Civil 
Disobedience movement. I am glad, as the whole country is, that the second peace 
effort did not share the fate of the first, thut India has been enjoying comparative 
calm during the last five mouths and that Co agrees will be represented at the retain- 
ed discussions of the R mud Table Conference My second point is that the Go- 
vernment method of dealing with the Disobedience movement was altogether bad. In 
actual fact, such cruel lawlessness was practised at raaoy places, and nowhere more 
than in this presidency, by the suppositious guardians of law in the name of a 
civilized Government, that nation-wiue indignation was provoked and large numbers 
were drawn into the agitation in the spirit of sympathy who would never have gono 
near it, who in the beginning either disapproved of it or at least were in doubt about 
its wisdom and its opportuneness. No representation of the true facts by constitu- 
tionalists who were on the side of law and order made an impression on the Govern- 
ment, and its irresponsibility and unresponsiveness stood revealed in all their naked- 
ness as its lack of sympathy and of human-ness was betrayed at nearly every atop. 


After referring the attempt on the Bombay Governor's life and congratulating His 
Krcellency on miraculous escape, Mr. Ohintamani said 

Last week were published the names of persons ‘nominated 1 by ‘the Prime Minia- 
tcr' us members of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee at its resumed session. 
Last time the members were appointed by the President of the Conference on the 
recommendation of the Business Committee— which was wholly elected by the Confer- 
ence— acting in consultation with the three ‘delegations'. This time a different 
procedure has been followed and they have been nominated by the Prime Minister 
of Britain, of course on the recommendation of the Viceroy or the Governor-General 
in Council. I at least am not avvare of any justification for this change for the 
▼one and deem it my duty to record my protest against the departure from the 
procedure settled and followed last year by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald himself. It is 
carious that among the new nominees should have been included those who were 
delegates' in 1930 out were not recommended by the Business Committee and .there- 
fore not appointed by the Prime Minister as well as others who have still to Weorae 
legates’. We miss in the list the name of our talented General Secretary. Sir 
9 * JUmaawamy Aiyer (whom I congratulate on his appointment as officiating 
Liw Member of the Government of India) ; nor has the place toco filled by the 
nomination of Sir Chimanlal SeUlvad or Diwan Bahadur Ramaehandra Rao ; nor, 

Mi 
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and therefore, probably none could be spared for a solitary Muslim Nationalist— do. 
not even for a former member of the Government of India distinguished alike by 
his ability, moderation and experience of affairs. Neither could a thought be bestow- 
ed on the unanswerable claim of independent-minded Burmans for a voice in the 
deliberations on India’s future constitution and the determination of the future of 
their own country. While Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas will be there his colleague 
is to be. not Mr. Birin but another who could not hope to be there if selection were 
made by election. We all are doubtless gratified by the inclusion of Mahatma 
..Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan M&laviya. One of the two new British members 
is Lord Hailsham. whose strident voice may be expected to make up for the absence 
of Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir John Simon, but I am sorry that the Liberal 
section has not been strengthened by the nomination of Sir Herbert Samuel. 

The names of more new members of the Conference are promised at an early 
date. 'Delegates’ they too will be called, I have no doubt, but I will not insult 
the intelligence of the appointing authority by assuming that they are deemed to 
be the accredited representatives of any organization, with the exception of Mahatma 
Gandhi as the spokesman of Congress. Indeed we need not be surprised, and Simla 
may not wear the mask of injured innocence, if uncharitable critics should 
dare and say that some of them at any rate are the chosen instruments for the 
effectuation of unavowed purposes. No one will be happier than your humble 
servant to find himself wrong on a perusal of the names to come, in which case 
he will be the readiest to make the '‘amende honorable.” 

It is unquestionable that the declarations of the Ruling Princes in support of 
Federation, which came as an agreeable surprise to many including their friends 
and admirers and supporters, almost changed the outlook of the Conference : for 
better or worse in actual fact we Bhall have to wait to know. One thing, however, 
must, I fear, be admitted. The whole of our political effort has been directed to the 
achievement of self-government for British India. The people of the Indian States 
have still less of constitutional government than their countrymen of the so-called 
British India, but they are not under alien rule in the sense or to the extent that 
we are. What answer was given to this insistent national demand by the represen- 
tatives of His Majesty’s Government and other British parties at the Round Table 
Conference ? I should be sorry and reluctant to say that the answer was in the 
negative, at least so far as His Majesty’s Government are concerned. But I fear 
I am bound to say that at the best the answer is by no means free from doubt. I 
have seen it stated lately that responsible opinion in England is now crystallized 
in the formula— ‘no responsiblity at the centre without federation, and no federation 
without the States’. Gentlemen, I have a lively and grateful sense of the contribu- 
tion that the Princes generally and some prominent members of their Order iu 
particular made to the success of the Conference such as it was and I can truthfully 
affirm that there is no man to whom I yield in my ardent desire to see federation 
an accomplished fact. But I am certain that I speak the mind of you all when 1 
affirm, as I must do iu unhesitating accents, that federation or no federation we 
must have responsible government, not less at the centre than in the provinces, and 
we must have it without any more delay. Congress and Liberal Federation alike, and 
the large body of opinion in between the two as well as (in some instances) less 
advanced than either, have been untiringly aud ceaselessly pressing for this, the 
greatest and most imperative of the nation’s needs and they will not be denied. The 
Will to Freedom is asserting itself with increasing force as day succeeds day, and 
it shall prevail. Was the Conference a success ? I can only repeat the answer I 
have elsewhere given, that it was neither a success nor a failure. 


* Whether eventually India will get the ‘substance of independence’ through the 
agency of the Round Table Conference time will tell, but already it has done one 
indisputable good. It has given peace to India. If the last session of the Confer- 
ence had been nothing but a failure from India’s standpoint, would Mahatma Gandhi 
have thought that there was a ‘prima facie’ case for a reconsideration of the Con- 
gress position and ‘invited the viceroy to invite him’, if he will forgive me to quote 
His own words, for those memorable talks which resulted in the Irwin-Gandhi settle- 
ment ? If I myself had doubted whether to give credit to the Conference for any- 
thing, I should have been cured of my scepticism by this single circumstance. No 
praise oan be too high for the uncommon qualities which both the statesman and the 
patriot showed in those difficult and delicate negotiations, and India feels as grateful 
to Lord Irwin as die is proud of her chosen son. 
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The proposals relating to the cenlnd Government ere naturally the molt impor- 
tant of siLaod the whole aeheme » tends or ialls aoeordiog ee then deaerre to be 
commended or condemned. 

We wanted a responsible central executive— responsible in the technical sense of 
the term, i.e ; , removeable by the popular house of Legislature, which we demanded 
should he wholly elected direct by the people. We are offered an executive which 
will only be reuioveable by a majority of two-thirds of members of both houses of 
the legislature sitting together, and wo are offered a popular house of which a large 
part will consist of nominees of individual rulers of States. 

Hie position, so far as I had any knowledge of it, was that their 
Highnesses were not willing to agree to a statutory provision that the States’ 
representatives should lie. returned by the same method as those of British India 
even after the expiry of a certain period. They wanted it to be their prerogative 
for all time to determine how the States* representatives would be selected. So 
that, I am on solid ground in inviting your assent to this description of the 
proposals in this behalf of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee, viz— 


India is to have a central executive responsible to both houses of the Legislature 
and not removable except by a vote of no-con fidcnce passed by a majority oi at least 
two-thirds of both houses ; and a central legislature, in both houses of which the 
States’ representatives will bo selected by the Rulers themselves or in such manner 
as they may please, while it has not yet been agreed that the representatives of 
British India will be returned by direct, election as at preseut. The States claim 
a 50 per cent, representation in the upper chamber and some weightage in the 
lower. 

The determ'niug test is : Does this scheme give us responsible government ? I 
do not care whether it is fedcrul or unitary or anything else, but I want to know 
if with this scheme in our hands we can honestly go before the people and say that 
wc have achieved that for which they have been nspiring and afriving and strug- 
gling. My answer is a clear and emphatic No, and therefore I owe it to myself, 
to my party and most important of all. to my country to Ray so without equivoca- 
tion or mental reservation. If I am asked whether I would lightly throw away 
the unquestionable advantages of a Federation of States and Provinces because the 
scheme falls short of theoretical perfect ion, again my answer is a conscientious No. 
I unreservedly admit that a ‘‘United States of Inaia” is worth achieving at same 
sacrifice and I am very far from being among those who do not realise that the 
best is the enemy of good, at any rate in ixilitics, which is a tong series of the 
second best. If I were not of this mentality I could not be a Liberal exoept on 
false pretences. To say this, however, is not to say that any federation, be it no 
better than a confederation, is better than any unitary government, that any price 
should be paid for it as no price would be too nign, that essentiaU should be 
surrendered in order that wc must get the same from the word Federation which 
the old lady was said to have derived from a certain word which has ceased to be 
"blessed*’ since a disastrous campaign in the great war. 

In concrete terms I do not agree to the representatives of the 8tates in the popu- 
lar chamber of the Federal Legislature being security of the Executive. 1 do not 
agree that the Federal Executive shall be reponsiblu to both houses of the legisla- 
ture; while I shall have no objection to resonnble provision being made for the secu- 
rity of the Executive, I do not agree to the proposals of the Federal Structure 
Sub-Committee in this behalf as they are tantamount to a negation of responsibility 
and will in reality instal in office a virtually irremovable Executive ; and I do not 
agree to the States’ members of the Legislature taking part by speech or vote to 
motions of no-confidence the subject-matter of which is purely British Indian, at 
British Indians will not be allowed any voice in subjects exclusively the ittDcern <» 
States. Jn a word, give me the reality of responsible government and I shall be found 


•y accommodating in the adjustment of details oi ways ana means, i/euy 
it, as I hold that the scheme of the Federal Structure Sub-uommlttee does, and 1 
sludl far prefer to wait for true federation in a more propitious time and go forward 
demand for responsible mivernmi ' ~ * * 

Ia ftf Ika ml] 


^ of the whple of the national movement. . A T .. ^ . 

No nationalist can stand up for the British Government sgainst the Indian States. 
That goes against his graio. And yet, things being as they are, no nationalist ean 
range nimself on the side of the Princes without conditions and qualifications. Why f 


range Himself on the 
Becun their Highni 


in list upon their right of solution. 
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The proceedings of the Stale Committee of Experts set up in seeordanee with 
the recommendation of the Defence Bob-Oommittee of the Confoenee here tfn% 
ted the wisdom of Mr. Jinnah. Several members of the Comnsander-ro-ehiefs Oom- 
mittee have, we were informed, been unable to agree to its coodoshms. the dtaentiar 
members inelnding not only Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer. than whom no other Indian hu 
made a more thorough study of the subject, but Sir Abdnr Rahim and General Baj> 
wade. It is necessary, gentlemen, that I should say more to persuade you, if yon nm | 
any persuasion, to agree with me that the result of the deliberations on thin alt im- 
portant subject of the Federal Structure and Defence Sub-Committees is disappoint 
ing ? It is not an exaggeration of the truth to say that no part of the provisional 
conclusions of all the subcommittees of the Round Table Conference has received 
wider attention or closer examination than the so-called safe-guards. 

In making up your mind on this question I would ask you to bear in miod that 
according to the Government of India the expenditure over which it is proposed that 
the Legislature should have no control amounts to about 80 per cent of its net reve- 
nue. There has been in England a new and menacing development since the Conference 
rose in January. A class of British politicians has grown morbidly and auspiciously 
■positive on this point of safeguards. 

The latest from Sir Samuel Koare is that the proposed safeguards must be the 
‘basic condition’ of the Conference. He is mistaken. The basic condition of the 
Conference was laid down in Lord Irwin’s Announcement itself as long ago as 
October 31, 1829, with the full authority of His Majesty’s Government. Them 
is no reference here to ‘safegurds’ as the condition precedent of ‘conferences and 
discussion.’ 

Will it be argued in spite of these declarations that circumstances have altered 


public men 
o anything, it h 




is that far from the 
the principal criticism of the 


Conference that it reached and recorded no conclusion or decision on s solitary 


issue. 


The language of the Prime Minister a reoent letter to Mr. Baldwin encourages 
the belief that the position may not be as bad as the Secretary of State’s words 
indicated. Besides, if there can be ‘no abatement of the safeguards there is no 
meaning in the invitation of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviys 
to the Conference, and possibly in the resumption of its deliberation. 

As I have said earlier to-day in another connection, I for one will always be 
roadv for accommodation on questions of ways and means, if I am given the substan- 
ce of what I want, what we all want— Dominion 8tatua and Responsible Govern- 
ment. But it is my duty to cry halt if in the name of safety or aecurty, or for 
whatever other roasou expressed or unavowed, proposals of ‘reservations and safe- 
guards are pressed which, I am convinced, make such a deduction from the main 
concession as to reduce its valne materially and pave the way for difficulties, dis- 
appointments and misnnderatandinga auch as wc have been experiencing. 

Regarding Treaty Rights my own opinion is firstly, that we cannot assent to any 
derogation from the power that should be possessed by the new Government to adopt 
from time to time what measures they may deem to be necessary to stimulate Indian 
industrial development, but secondly, that there should be no discrimination against 
the British exoept where it is the clear judgment of the Government that a step 
must be taken in the country’s interest which the other side may regard as discri- 
mination. I do not care much for the talk about equality and reciprocity, for the 
conditions are not equal. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji used to speak for the absurdity of 
free trade or fair competition between a giant and a pigmy. And only abont six 
weeks ago Proi Laski wrote that ‘freedom of contract only begins where eqoslity 
of bargaining power begins.’ 

* I would next invite your attention to the case of Burma. It is the right of the 
people of Burma, neither of the British nor of Indians, to say, in the exercise of 
their right of self-determination, whether they shall remain associated with India or 
prefer a separate existence. 

Now it is said that a separate conference on Burma is in contemplation. I 
endorse the view of the Burmese opponents of separation that this will prejudice the 
issue and be an unfair proceeding. It is the Indian Round Table Gonferenoe which 
is seised of the subject and it is that body which is entitled to record a decision for 
the consideration of his Majesty’s Government They may reject the decision if they 
think that the right thing to do after the assurances given on their behalf by oux 



Ita ml dOtafty h «£ thow who look at the problem with boo -common! epm 
«a4 popwmd * eehitwn with impartial minds and in a spirit at eooa 

asfiooal^smd xationA. They ean put toward proposals lacteal!* ddEniblo and 
nbatntiaMy fust, but m teas suecsssinl lopersasdinp commnnaiteM to accept either 
their “bona Mss' oej Ihetr proposals. Both (tengrrsa and Litoral Federation art oen- 
cgmmonai orgaoiaathma whose dompaut aim is Sworn) in which the whole people 
will participate aad not only particular aaetioos of them. I ooneeioe that no Qhsnal 
ie a good Liberal who baa a communal mind. Of aocesaitj nan Liberal ia of one 
or another community but it i» hi. duty to appreciate ah points at new and try 
to meet them. I am glad and happy to be aMe to report to the Federation that 
every Liberal without exception acted conscientiously in this spirit in the tttmnwio oa 
in London, and some liberate laboured strenuously to promote a settlement which 


restricting membership of the Conference to men of one wav of thinking. Sinos 
then the nationalists amoog Indian Musalmana hare organised themselves, and I am 
sun I ean speak for "on all when 1 pay a tribute of admiration and remet to Bir 
All Imam, Dr. Anaari, Mr. Sherwani and other stalwarts for their bold and 
patriotic stand. If report apeaks true, not one of them is going to be askod to at- 
tend the next session of the Conference in London. If this be so it throws a lurid 
light on the political mentality of those responsible for an omission that admits of 
no milder description than that ia inexcusable. Who created the oommonal problem 
as we have known it during the last quarter of a century ? What hat kept it alive 
and accentuated it ? I have only to say separate electorates, and leave the rest to 
inference. Who argue that responsible government cannot be introduced unices the 
antecedent condition of a settlement of the communal question by consent is 
fulfilled? And who peek the Conference, on the result of which so much depends, 
with persons of extreme opinions and rigidly keep out those who have the WUI to 
P'fice? And all this synchronously and in conjunction with their invitation to 
Mabatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malsviya to go and achieve a result 
that will guarantee peaceful political development aud dismissal of the very thought 
Disobedient campaigns! I may leave this tale at this. Let me state 




settlement by consent can be a valid reason for the withholding of the rights of 
■elf-government from the people. 

. On the question of electorates, the farthest length to which I personally would 
think it consistent with national interests to go in the direction of npromlse, is 
either to allow separate electorates to return Just the numerical proportion to which 
a minority community may lay a legitimate claim with liberty tb cop test a d dit io n al 
seats through joint electorates, for a period of ten years, after which they stall tar 
statutory provision expire automatically ; or to allow them to return one-h alf t o l I the 
allotted number of representatives in the first election under the new constitution. 
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bo developed or extended as ‘to give to each oommusity, as nearly as nay be, a 
rotmg strength proportional to its numbers.’ i at any rate can think ol nothing 
more equitable, unless adult franchise is introduced at once— a step to which I for 
one have no objection. 

One particular claim of Muslims, which I am sorry that Nationalist Muslims 
hare made not less than their more communal eo-religioaists, is indeed a matter of 
great constitutional importance infinitely more than communal and I am surprised 
at Us concession by the Working Committee of the Congress. I refer to the ques- 
tion of residuary powers. *The future constitution of the oeantry shall be federal ;* 
so runs this pan of the Committee’s resolution, *1110 residuary powers shall rest in 
™ federating units.’ But this is qualified by ‘unless on further examination it is 
found to be against the beet interests of India.’ I am sorry that an organization of 
such importance should hare recorded a definite opinion on such a subject before 
it concluded its examination of it. And, therefore. I am not surprised to learn that 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, far the most experienced member of Congress and 
and the seniormost now living with the one exception of Sir Dinahaw Wacha, has 
not supported the resolution. 


PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 

SECOND DAY-2nd. AUGUST 1931 

After the presidential address the Subjects Committee was elected and after three 
da^s* deliberations, the open session of the Federation was held on the 2nd. August 

Resolution from the Chair 

The first four resolutions recording the Federation's sense of the loss sustained by 
the deaths of Pandit Motilsl Nehru, Maulatia Mahomed Ali, the Maharaja of 
Mahmudabad and others, strongly condemning the dastardly attempt on the life of 
the Acting Governor of Bombay and the assassination of Mr. R. R. Garlick, thank- 
ing Lord Irwin for all the post and present services to India aud welcoming Lord 
and Lady Willingdon. were put from the chair aud passed. 

Appreciation of Mr. Bern's Service 

The fifth resolution recorded the Federate lion’s appreciation of the useful Round 
Table Conference, and the services rendered to India by the Premier, Lord 3ankey, 
and Mr. Wedgwood Benn. 

The resolution further stated that while the Federation was satisfied that the 
Congress would be represented at the next Round Table Conference, the Federation 
earnestly appealed to the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Government to give adequate 
representation to nationalist iMoslems. to the Anti-Separationists of Burma and 
to representatives of labour and agricultural classes at the Conference. 

Safeguards Question 

The Liberal Federation further resolved : 

(a) While cordially approving of an Indian Federation constituted of States and 
Provinces, the Federation Is of opinion that the Federal Executive should be made 
responsible to the legislature. 

(b) That tbe Central Government should be vested with power to deal with any 
matter affecting the whole country that may not have been anticipated and put in 
the central list of subjects. 

(c) Defence should be a reserved subject under tbe Governor-General during the 
transitional period, its duration should be fixed by statute and provision should be 
made on the following lines regarding defence during such period : — (1) Expenditure 
should be fixed for five years and revised every five years by a Committee of an 
equal number of experts nominated by tbe Governor-General and the members of 
the elected legislature ; (2) the amount so fixed should be at the disposal of the 
Governor-General without the vote of the Legislative Assembly in this behalf, but 
without prejudice to its right of discussion : (3) any excess over the amount ahpnid 
bv subjw* U m du-zzi fsr gmt wiuvL will «uvc to be voted by the Assembly ; 
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(4) the Governor-General should, iu the event of hostilities on the Frontier, have 
farther power of declaring in emergency and appropriating supply to meet it 
without a prior reference to the Legislature, but he should report his action to it 
tod it should have the right of discussion ; (5) a definite scheme for Che Indian iaa- 
tion of the Defence forces including the officers and men, wishing a specified time aa 
ter aa practicable, should be immediately propounded ; and the provision of facilities 
for the training of Indians for service in all arms of the Defence so as to complete 
the process within a specified period should be in charge of a Minister responsible to 

^(d) *(1) The Federation is of opinion that the Govern or- General’s special powers 
should be confined to cases where there is a breakdown of the constitution by reason 
of a serious disturbance of the peace likely to involve the country aa a whole ; (2) 
while the salaries and pensions of persons appointed on guarantee by tho Secretary 
of State should be secured along with the supply required for the reserved 
departments as consolidated fund charges, no power regarding finance should be 
vested in the Governor-General except that regarding external loans, provisions 
similar to those contained in other Dominion Constitutions may be embodied in the 
Indian constitutions ; (3) the Federation disapproves of the safeguards proposed at 
the Round Table Conference vesting power in the Governor-General to over-ride tho 
Finance Minister in tho matter of exchange, currency, borrowing and budgetary 
arrangements, and is of opinion that the necessary safeguards iu this behalf for the 
transitional period may be secured by the creation, if necessary, of a statutory 
Financial Council till a Reserve Bank is established ; (4) the Federation regrets the 
policy pursued by the (4overnmcnt of India regarding exchange, resulting in 
frittering away the gold resources of the couulry ns calculated indefinitely to post- 
pone the establishment of a Reserve Bank. 

(e) Regarding trading rigbt6, the Federation is unable to accept the proposal 
embodied in Clause 14 of the Minorities Committee report unless it is made clear 
that the future Government of India will have complete freedom to take measure 
for the promotion of basic trades and industries. 

(f) 6n the question of public debts, whilst the Federation unreservedly denounces 
all suggestions for repudiation of India’s public debt by any future Government of 
India, a is of opinion that in view of the various financial obligations imposed 
hitherto on India an impartial and independent tribunal be appointed to investigate 
and decide on the nature and extent of adjustment between Britain and India on 
the eve of the transference of power from the British Parliament to a responsible 
India Government* 

(g) Regarding provincial constitution, while the Federation generally approves of 
the Sub-Committee Report thereon, it strongly opposes the conferment of epeciel 
powers, both legislative and finencial, to the Governor except that he may have 
emergency power to deal with serious disturbance of the peace. The proposal to 
establish a second chamber in certain provinces, in the opinion of the Federation, if 
carried out. would detract from the autonomy of the provinces and hence these two 
proposals should be reconsidered. 

The Minorities Issue 

(h) Regarding the minorities problem, the Federation accepted the following 
resolution after amendment. Before the amendment, clause I read as follows : 
“Separate electorates should be done away with or in the alternative, they should 
not be maintained beyond a fixed term of years.” This clause was amended and 
finally panned as follows s 

“Separate electorates Bhould be done away with and tb.y should be replaced^ by 
joint electorates with reservation of seats for minorities, (b) There should not be 
a statutory fixation of the majority, (c) The position of all important minorities 
should be equitably considered in the determination of weightagc. (d) There 
should be no statutory recognition of communal representation in the the AU-lndia, 
Provincial, or Executive services, but by invention fair and adequate representation 
should be secured for the various communities consistently with the consideration of 
efficiency qual ificati ons, (e) All necessary reasonable sod practicable guarantees 
should be given to all communities regarding religion, culture,' language and special 
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Sir Ghhnaaial in the ooune of an eloquent plea lor the acceptance of the reso- 
lution, said he fully realised both from tbe democratic point of view as well as in 
the Mbriims interests that continuation of separate electorates was abominable "but he 
•aid he could not overtook the fact that a large section of Muslims, whether, right 
or wrong, still clung to separate electorates. If they were not placated, they would 
be a handle to the reactionaries at the London Oonlerenoe to retard progress. He 
added that even if Indian delegates to the Round Table Conference succeeded in 
compelling the Government to concede them all their demands, the new constitution 
would not he worth twenty-four hours’ purchase if a large section of Mnelims 
remained discontented. He therefore urged that they should accept his rwolution, 
to that they could win over Muslims nod present a united front nt the Oonlerenoe. 

Rao Bahadur Kate moved an amendment omitting the continuation of separate 
electorate! altogether, and substituting in their place Joint electorates with reserva- 
tion of seats lor the minorities. 

The mover of - the amendment opposed the reeolation and he was supported by 
Mr. V. N. Ohandavarkar, and several other young Liberals. The harden of their 
speeches was that they as liberals should stick to their principles, and never yield 
to reactionaries lor the sake of compromise on such an important question. 

The vehement appeal made by the young Liberals went home, with the result 
that tbs amendment was carried oy an overwhelming majority. 

No Oontidengb Is Central Legislature 

The following resolutions were also passed : 

“The Federation favours the preventing of vexatious motions of “no-con fidenoe” 
in the Central Legislature and the securing of tbe stability of the executive by 
means of reasonable provisions. It recommends particularly that the procedure 
obtaining at present in India and in certain other countries should be adopted for 
the future constitution. 

Members belonging to the States except Ministers, should have no right of 
rift or vote on motions of “no-eon fidenoe” arising out of matters, affecting only 
sh India. 

(2) There should be no nomination of British Indian representatives and the 
States should allow their representatives to be chosen by some form of election 
whieh should after a fixed transitional period, be uniform with the system obtain- 
ing in British India, although in the beginning all of them may not be elected. 

(3) The provinces shall return their representatives to the lower House ward 
by direct election. 

(4) The Federation is of opinion that in the popular chamber, the distribution 
of seats should he made strictly on the basis of population. 

Administration In The States 

Regarding administration in the States, the following resolution moved from tbe 
chair was passed: 

The Federation while recognising the need for the maintenance of internal 



dm Service And Governorship 

The Federation was strongly of opinion that no member of the permanent 
Indian Civil Service be hereafter appointed as Governor of any province. 

Future or Buhma 

i of Burma the following resolution moved from the chair was 


On the 
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The Federation is of the opiniou (hat the Secretary of State a declaration in 
Parliament on the separation of Burma from India was premature as the Round 
fable Conference had left the question open for further consideration. The Fedora* 
tion urges that this question should be decided on its merits after the fullest oppor- 
tunity bad been given to that section of opiuion in Burma which is opposed to 
such separation to state its case. 

ltECRUITMEXT TO THE SERVICES 

Regarding the Services, the following resolution was passed : ‘‘The Federation 
is of opinion that the Indian Judical Services should Ik recruited entirely from the 
members of the bar and that tin* members of the Indian Civil Service should not 
be eligible for the same ; that the Provincial Governments should have freedom in 
respect of the recruitment to their Medical Services, and that their control over the 
police in their respective provinces, both legislative and administrative, should not 
be less complete than over any other departments. 

Franchise Question 

Regarding franchise, the Federation approved of the extension of franchise for 
men and women alike, and strongly supports the recommendation of the franchise 
sub- committee. 

Elevation or Dkpiiessej) Cla*»k> 

The following resolution regarding the depressed classes was moved from the 
chair and carried : *Tlic Federation has the strongest sympathy with the most 
legitimate and laudable aspirations of the class calk'd depressed to ameliorate their 
condition in nil spheres of national life and heartily commends all suitable measures 
for achieving this end.” 

Election of Secretaries 

Sir Cownsjoc Johan gir (junior) and Mr. D. G. 1 >al\ i were elected Honorary 
Secretaries of the Federation until the next j*essiou which i! was decided should 
be held at Calcutta. 
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O URQ AON— 31st. OCTOBER 1931 

The following is the text of the presidential address delivered by Eao Bahadur 
M. 0. Rajah at the 9th. session of the All India Depressed Classes Conference held 
at Gnrgaon, Punjab on the 31st. October 1931 i— 

I thank yon heartily for the honour you have done me In asking me to pre- 
side over the deliberations of the 9th. All-India Depressed Classes Conference. I am 
glad to be in your midst once again and words fail me to express adequately my grati- 
tude and appreciation of the great welcome you have given me to-day. At the same 
time I should confess I do not regard it as merely an honour. I regard it also as a 
duty. When your invitation came to me to preside over this Conference, I felt it 
was my bounden duty to accept the invitation and to use the opportunity for 
rendering some service to the community to which we all belong. To-day I propose 
to discuss some of the important problems which are engaging the attention of our 
people, the Bound Table Conference, Dominion Status, the system of Representa- 
tion. the Franchise and the Service. 

Our tint duty to-day is to offer our most cordial and respectful welcome to Their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon. Though His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
assumed charge of the responsibilities of his high office at a most critical juncture, yet 
we the Depressed Classes of India wish His Excellency a most successful and a happy 
career in India, and as loyal and law-abiding citizens assnre His Excellency onr hearty 
and unreserved co-operation in bis arduous task to make his administration a glorious 
success. His Excellency Lord Willingdon has been a true friend of the Depressed 
Classes. His Excellency was the first to appoint a member of the Depressed Classes 
to a Provincial Legislature. His Excellency was the first to create a Special Depart- 
ment in the Presidency of Madras for the protection of the interests of the Depress- 
ed Classes. In Lord Willingdon we have a sympathetic Vioeroy who knows only 
too well how real our grievances are and if only we represent our case to him, 1 am 
sure His Excellency will see that our interests are not ignored or sacrificed iu the 
disposition and distribution of powers coming in the wake of reconstituted Govern- 
ment of India. We the Depressed Classes of India hope and trust that during 
Hit Excellency Lord Wiilingdon’s term of office our claims will be fully recognised, 
out demands will be readily met and our wrongs wilt be promptly righted. 

The most important topic of the day is the Round Table Conference. We wish 
the Conference all success. In this most important Conference, I am sorry to say 
that in spite of repeated representations to the Government, the Government 
thought it wise to give us only two seats out of about 80 Indian Delegates. Out 
of a population of (as per census of 1921) 246 millions the Hindus number 163, 
Muslims 59, Sikh 2 and Indian Christians 2 millions. Out of the Hindu popula- 
tion of 163 millions, the Depressed Classes number about 50 millions. Thus the 
Depressed Classes comprise 20% of the population of British India and 30% of the 
Hindu population. The Representation given to us on the R. T. C. is only 2 out 
of about 30, in the words of Sir Isaac Foot, M. P. “there are only two representa- 
tives for the great mass of people who form the Depressed Classes.” I do not know 
what the guiding policy of our Government is with regard to those nominations. 
With due respect, 1 say that Government must change their policy in order to 
inspire confidence in the Depressed Classes. Unless Government change their 
policy towards the Depressed Classes, and try to meet their legitimate aspirations, 

1 am afraid they will alienate the regard and respect .of a very large section of the 
population of the country and drive a loyal and law-abiding section into the 
channel of discontent with results detrimental both to themselves and to the 
Government I sincerely hope the Government will become wiser and more re- 
sponsible to our demands, the demands of those who have been with them through 
thick and thin and that they will at least from now try to translate their sympathy 
towards ua into action. The representation given to us on the R. T. 0. is meat 
Inadequate and require the attention of the Government immediately. 
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doming to the question of Constitutional changes let me tell oar friends fch** 
we m not in any way opposed to Constitutional advance for oar Country. We 
am for Responsible Self-Government. We are for Dominion Stains. We are also for 
Federal System of Government for India. Bat certainly we are not for that kind of 
Government which if given will only benefit the intelligentsia and will not enable the 
Depressed Classes who form one-fifth of the population of the country to participate 
in it with equal benefit. 

Let me tell you that political development is only a vehicle for human life and 
human progress : and its function is to provide a nation with means for bringing 
new hope and for increasing the happiness of the people ; for, liberty, unless human 
brotherhood follows in its steps, inky easily become an intolerable tyranny. We have 
had enough of tyranny exercised under the influence of class-pride and organised 
economic selfishness aud with the sanction of hoary custom and of hereditary 
religious authority. Let us not have one more tyranny exercised through statute 
andpolitics added to the list. 

Need I say that the so-called High Caste Indians have been very often profuse 
in their lip sympathy for us. We have heard them say “Arc not these Untouch- 
ables our countrymen, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh.” Beyond this they 
have not raised their little finger to remove this blot of Untouchability on Hinduism 
but at the same time they have been treating us as worse than hoists. You know 
that even to this day the Depressed Classes are not allowed aooeas into the King’s 
highway ; they are not allowed to take water from public waterways and springs, 
they are not allowed to cducutc their children in public schools ; they are not 
allowed to take rest in pnblic rest-houses or choultries they are not allowed into 
Hindu temples even for worship ; they are not allowed to take part in Hindu 
ceremonies ; they are not allowed to read the Hindu Scriptures ; they are not 
allowed to bury the dead in the Hindu cemetry and it is said that tney nave no 
place in the Hindu-heaven. Still the Depressed Classes are termed as Hindus and 
they are labelled as such. We are a separate community though we are labelled 
as Hindus. 

We see lot of misrepresentation being carried on in London, Mr. Gandhi is 
reported to have said at the Round Table Conference that the Congress has been 
taking care of the Untouchables from the beginning and “the Congress had always 
stood and still stood for the removal of Untouchability,” and “that the Congress 
has always championed the cause of the Untouchables/’ I now say that these state- 
ments are all untrue. 

The Indian National Congress had been functioning for over 46 years. About 
ten years ago they adopted a Resolution for the Removal of Untouchability and a 
few years later Mr. Gandhi included the item of the Removal of Untouehanility in 
the programme of the Congress along with Prohibition and Kbadder. I would like 
to ask Mr. Gandhi if he and his followers hare devoted one hundredth as much 
attention to the Removal of Untouchability as to the promotion of Khadder though 
many of them know that Khadder is a poor economic proposition by the aide of 
mill made doth. Khadder is no doubt immediately useful for wresting power from 
the British people, whereas the Removal of Untouchability is not useful for such 
a purpose, though it is even more useful and more permanently useful for establish- 
ing Self-Government in this Country. 

If Mr. Gandhi really cared more for Swaraj than for power being transferred to 
the hands of favoured classes in the Country, he would have placed the Removal 
of Untouchability in the fore-front not merely of the programme of the Congress 
bat of the activities of the Congress Committees and workers, for Mr. Gandhi 
himself had said on more than one occasion that “sooner this ban of Untonch- 
ability is removed, the nearer will India he to the goal of complete Dominion 
Government” and “without this removal India will gain Swaraj only to lose it the 
next month,” sod “it is s Reform not to follow Swaraj hat to precede it.” For 
Khadder, you all know there is the All-India Spinners’ Association with ita endless 
funds and numerous workers and roaring business but where ere the workers for 
Removal of Untouchability ? Where are the Congress Missionaries of Social Equality 
and Social Justice ? Might I ask, has the Congress any Social Reform programme 7 
These are all a shop window presentation of Hindu Society to impress foreign 
observers. But actually there is nothing said and nothing done for laying the 
social foundation for Swarai. 

Why does not Mr. Ganabi direct hie energies to remove the oppressive features 
in our Social structure, aud in particular to remove the canker of Untouchabilily 
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before lie mikes any further attempt for Swaraj, since he himaelf had wisely admitt- 
ed on more than one occasion that this Reform shonld precede Swaraj. 

I have often wondered what mighty results would hare been achieved if a man 
of the character and power of Mr. Gandhi had undertaken a real crusade against 
nntouchability. You are all aware of his memorable march on Dandi by which he 
started his 6alt Satyagraho. Just imagine that same leader of men commencing in 
that same heroic manner a march on some of these Ancient Temples where the un- 
touchables are kept from the worship of God by threat of prosecution. I regret 
that such an idea had never dawned upon him. Some of those who begin to seek 
*for causes and reasons may say that sneh a crusade would have lacked the theatri- 
cality of the march on Dandi or that for actual results it would have been a task 
marked for failure. But even as a failure it would have been one such failure that 
history would have loved to treasure. But with such a man and for such a cause 
I would not foresee failure or could it be that even as common mortals “Mahatma” 
did not want to espouse a cause which would have ensured for him the scorn and 
hatred of the orthodox hindu race which would have even lead him to a martyr’s 
death. But the nobility of the cause would deserve the sacrifice. 

As I have said on more than one occasion, wc welcome Constitutional Reforms 
which will enlarge the powers of the Councils and give the people greater voice in 
the Government of the Country. But before such powers are given we must be 
sure that they will not be used to strengthen the hands of onr oppressors, so that 
they may oppress us more and that we are not placed in a position of helpless im- 
potency from which there is no escape except in revolt ana rebellion. It is all 
very well to say “let us get Swaraj or Dominion Status first and then wc shall 
settle our differences and redress the wrongs of the Depressed Classes.** This is 
the language of the Bauia or Bazaar-man who sells mangoes and says that his man- 
goes are very sweet and if the buyer finds them sour on eating then he will pay 
back the money. I tell you money once parted with never comes back and Swaraj 
once obtained is never withdrawn and the poor people who suffer under Swaraj 
will Imve to put up with their lot and hite their lips for not having foreseen the 
consequences and for having been silent and passive before Swaraj was granted. 

Mr. Gandhi was always demanding a change of heart in the British Government. 
Is it not our duty now to seek for sonic sign of change of heart in the Hindu 
Majority Community towards the Depressed Classes ? 1 see no sign of such change 
of heart. 


Mr. Gandhi only thinks of the Mnstims and the Sikhs. He thinks that if the 
Hindu-Mnslim problem is settled everything is over. I say he is entirely mistaken. 
Does he think that the cause of the Depressed Classes is less just than that of the 
Muslims and Sikhs ? By «U means let the Hindus and Muslims come to an ami- 
cable settlement. But what about the tyrannies practised by the Hindus on the 
Depressed Classes ? 

The grievances of the Depressed Classes are more real than the grievances of the 
Muslims and Sikhs can ever be and yet I am sorry to say Mr. Gandhi is contented 
to leave the wrongs of the Depressed Classes up redressed. The Hindu-Mnslim pro- 
blem. as you all know, belongs only to the Punjab and Bengal, whereas the Depress- 
ed Classes problem exists throughout India. The Sikh problem is a problem confined 
only to the Punjab whereas the problem of the Depressed Classes is an All-India pro- 
blem. The population of the Bikns is only abou; 2 millions. The population of the 
Muslims is about 00 millions and the population of the Depressed Classes is about 50 
millions, second large Minority Community next to Muslims. Moreover, the Mus- 
lims and the Sikhs do not suffer from any civic disability, whereas we do. Our 

problem is graver than any other Minority Community in India. If, at all, any 

community deserves safe-guards it is wc. The Depressed Classes require greater 

4bd stronger safe-guards. Yet Mr. Gandhi, who is believed to be an all-round re- 
former, I am pained to say, is reported to have said at the Round Table Conference 
that he would resist at the risk of his life any Special Representation being granted 
to the Depressed Classes. But he would be willing to give Special Representation 
to the Muslims and the Sikhs. Mr. Gandhi would not give ns what we want. We 
want Separate Electorates for onr community as a temporary measure. But be 
wants to force into our unwilling throats Joint Electorates. Mr. Gandhi evidently 
does not know our woes, “the toad beneath the harrow knows where each tooth point 
picks”. 

As a man, Mr. Gandhi is a gentleman, a good, kind-hearted, sympathetic man. 
As a man, he has very few rivals, a great man indeed. At present he is a man 
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, . kff, w«*|» b y «U dy ud oommaaitiw. I Imim a great 

regard lor ata. A» a politician, we dhoud new him ie a quite different light. At 
a pqHtidaa, to cannot be a fnend of the Depretaed Clueet. In the Roaed Table 
Ctafaam half Am aa Hr. Gandhi the politioUo. head of the politiaal part; the 
IsfBaa National Opagnaa. He it there aa the Advocate of the Ooagieaa, ana not 
aa the Adraeate of the Indmot. At a member of the Working Oommlttee of the 
Oongim, Ua hnda are tied and he dare not go againat the deoil tone of the 
Oommlttee. though an a man he may rightly differ from the. Con gram in its lafarne 
fan att itu de towardt the Removal of Untonchability. All i win to aay todn it, 
bewan of Mr. Gandhi the pulinoian. 

I hat® absolutely no quarrelwith Mr. Gandhi and I implore yon not to have 
anything to do with Mr. Gandhi Leave Mr Gandhi alone. In tale connection I 
wish to congratulate my friend Dr. Ambedkar on hit bold stand at the Bound 
Table Conference when he demanded Separate Electorate* for the Depressed Ole— ea 
Though Dr. Ambedkar it individually wadded to the system of Joint Steel— atee 
with Reservation of seats coupled with Adult Franchise, he in obedienee to the 
demanda of the Dept— sed Classes advocated in unequivocal language the system of 
Separate JBeetorates for them. I also Uke this occasion to thank m tbnae 
Depressed Ci te s - A— ociations throughout India that sent cables to London 
rtreagtbening the hands of Dr. Ambedkar — against Mr. Gandhi There wore also 
a few cables one from Benares, one from Delhi, one from Ahmedabad and two from 
Bombay repudiating the representative character of Dr. Ambedkar to represent the 
Depressed Classes and supporting Mr. Gandhi. We all know what the oaMes are 
and how they are manufactured. These cables remind me of that bogus telegram 
manufactured by the Matos Congress Leaders during the Statutory Commission 
debate in the Indian Legislative Assembly on the 18th of February 1088 repudiating 
my representative character to represent the Depressed Glass— of the Madras 
Presidency in the Legislative Assembly. The Madras Congress Lenders in the 
Assembly then made my esteemed friend Pandit Madsn Mohan Malaviya a tool in 
their hands and made him to read that telegram during the debate. Poor Mr. 
Malaviya mistaking it — a genuine one read it during the debate. When he earns to 
know of the bogus nature, of the telegram he came and apologised to me. Whatever 
his political views are, I have very grea t regard for him, for he is a perfect gentle- 
man. So much for that. 

In consideration of our Separate Interest, our Numerical Strength, our Political 
Importance and our Undoubted Disabiliti— we press our right as a distinct 
community to Elective Representation on the Legislatures , by m— ns of Separate 
Electorates. We need hardly say that we want Separate Electorates for our 
Community. Our men elected directly by us can alone communicate faithfully to 
Government our thoughts and feelings, our grievances and suggestions for our 
improvement. 

Our sorrows are too deep-seated to be expressed by others. Beeid— Separate 
Electorates are Political Schools for educating the Community in the mu 
exercise of the franchise and effective critici m of the actions of its representatives. 
The peculiar position of the Depressed Class— to-day demands that their interests 
have to be protected against the Hindu co-religionists. In a Joint Electorate where 
the voters were actuated by common interests division will follow opinions about 
the merits of the I— u— involved ; and where conflict of interests is involed the 
voting will go by interests, and it is cl— r that minority interests will never sui 
jn getting representation. In the Joint Electorates the proportion of 
Clais voters would be small and the candidates who would AH. the Re— . _ 
would in reality be the nomine— of the majority of the Electors. The Const!- 
tuenci— being predominantly Caste-Hindu no one could hope to get elected who 
did not pander to or at least respect Caste prejudice. A b Depressed Ocas member 
ejected on the strength of the Caste-Hindu votes would not be beholden to hie 
Community. There is thus thejdanger of the seat jbeio^ o ecupied by the 


<>f the eenmlled higher cast-. Where' he is afforded Ihe protection of Separate 
Electorate this danger disappears. 

For the successful working of R— ponsible Self-Government the content] 
til clue— is very essential It would be only wise to grant the ec 

without forcing into its threats what it do- not want The^ __ 
confidence fa the sen— of equity, justice and fairplay on the pert of the 
Hindu* grows and our snspteions of majority manipulation vanish— to m 
****** — would render Separate Electorates unnecessary we will no* h — H i t e to 
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for Joint Electorates with Reservation of seats. The representatives of the Depres- 
sed Classes waited in depntations and gave evidence before the Indian Statutory 
Commission. Out of the 37 associations that placed before the Commission their 
considered opinion, 35 demanded Separate Electorates, one favoured Joint Electora- 
tes with Adult Suffrage and Reservation of seats and the other wanted Nominations. 

It will not be out of place for me to mention here that in the Minority Report 
of the Reforms Enquiry Committee signed by Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn, Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamy Iyer. Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, these members sug- 
gest, “that for the next few years Special Constituencies might be formed for them 
(Depressed Classes) and in the Nehru Report the authors while admitting that “the 
Hindus are chiefly responsible for this suppression of a large class*' admit also that 
the only way to secure representation to the Depressed Classes is either by Nomina- 
tion or bv Separate Electorates, and after admitting this and rejecting Nomination 
they deliberately refused to accept Separate Electorates. If there are only two alter- 
natives open statesmanship demands to choose the lesser evil but rejecting both is 
igooring the problem and not solving it Might I add here that the President of 
the Tamil Nadu Congress also is in favour of Separate Electorates for us ? 

It may be taken tor granted that hereafter the door of Nomination for entering 
Councils will be closed and closed for ever, ft is best that it should be so. The 
next stage in the evolution of the political consciousness of our Oommudity can be 
reached only through Separate Electorates. I am glad that over this point the 
Depressed Classes throughout the length and breath of the Country are of one 
mind. 

Now what should be our action. It will not do for us to stand aloof and look 
at the controversy between the Hindus and the Muslims as it did not concern us. 
We should join hands with other communities like the Muslims, Anglo-Indians and 
Indian Christians and lodge our protest against a Joint Electorate which while it 
sooths dreams of a National Unity where no unity exists, is sure to be used by a 
Communally Minded but Nationally Speaking Hindu Majority for securing political 
power with which they could oppress weak and backward minorities. 

In this connection, on behalf of the Depressed Classes, I wish to offer our thanks 
to Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru, Dr. B. 8. Moonjee, Sir A. P. Patro, Sir Henry Gidney, 
Dcwan Bahadur A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Dewan Bahadur M. Ramchandra Rao and 
Rao Bahadur A. T. Pannirselvam for supporting Dr. Ambedkar in his demands for 
Separate Electorates for us. 

As for the Number of representatives in the Councils, the least that should in 
justice to the community be granted iB Representation Proportionate to our popu- 
tion. I would even suggest that we should demand a little more than this so that 
we may have a sufficiant number in the Councils to protect our interes. 

We should also urge that the Depressed Classes should have their interests safe- 
guarded by the inclusion of a member of the Community in the Cabinet of the 
Provinces, as well as in the Viceroys’ Executive Council, on the same basis of 
qualifications as laid down for members of any other Minority Community like the 
Muslims. 

Coming to the question of Franchise, let me tell you that we are for adult 
franchise as the ultimate goal. But we are conscious of the fact that it 
iB not practicable at the present day. I see Mr. Gandhi too is of the 
same opinion, yet he opposes the grant of Separate Electorates to us. In 
our opinion, the present Franchise qualifications should be lowered and the present 
Electorates thould be doubled immediately. The process of enlarging the Electora- 
tes must be carried on from time to lime till it ultimately embraces the whole 
Adult population both males and females. In such enlargement where property 
qualification is introduced however low it may be, we should insist so as to bring 
on the Elector's list, not only those who possess property qualification, whose 
number in our poverty-stricken community must necessarily be limited, but also 
persons who may not possess property but may possess education of some sort 
(Primary School Leaving Certificate). In this connection I am in agreement with 
the proposal of the Indian Statutory Commission that . instructions should be given 
to the Franchise Commission to devise such qualification as would secure the same 
proportion of voters to the population in different communities. 

It is of utmost importance that there should be at least a member of the Depressed 
Classes on the Franchise Commission which is to be constituted. 

The position of our Community in regard to Public Services calls for immediate 
remedies. In spite of Section 90 of the Government of India Act that no person 
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•hall be disabled from holding any offloe under the Crown by reaion of his roll- 
gion, birth, descent, colour or any of them the claims of the Depressed Claaaea hare 
been completely ignored by the Government in regard to Public Services, though 
the Government concede the policy of Minority Representation in Publie Services. 
Efficiency no doubt cannot be overlooked. But to admit the claims of Social pi* 
judice is down right reactionism. Xu this connection 1 should like to invite the 
attention of the Government to the evidence recorded by the Simon Commission 
contained in the Indian Statutory Commission Report Vola. 15, 16, and 17 wherou 
they will find that in the Provinces of Bombay, Punjab, Bengal, united Province^ 
and Assam the members of the Depressed Glasses are not taken into the Police * 
Department on account of Uutouchability. Adequate percentage of Government 
appointments both in the Superior and Subordinate grades should be reserved for 
the members of the community and that the minimum qualification required under 
the Publio Services Notifications should be considered sufficient. While our present 
position entitles us in the interests of the country to preferential treatment, even 
when possessing the necessary qualifications our claims nave been overlooked because 
of the superstition of Uutouchability. The fact that Social prejudice exists should 
not serve as an excuse for brushing aside our claims. Efficiency is no doubt neoe- 
ssary hut to admit the operations of Social prejudice in recognising efficiency Is un- 
just and unrighteous. I hope the Government will not commit this wrong any 
festger but would see. as a matter of policy and justice, to the recruitment of Depress- 
ed Glasses in all branches of Administration both in the Superior and Subordinate 
grades. 

The Public Services Commission with the Central Government as also with the 
various Provincial Governments must take these factors into consideration in their 
task of recruiting to the various Services. The Public Services Commissions them- 
selves must contain members of the Depressed Classes who could see that the claims 
of the community are properly safe-guarded. 

Above all it is of utmost importance that there should be declaration of Funda- 
mental Rights embodied in the Constitution of India for giving the Depressed Class- 
es equal citizen rights. 

Whatever may happen, it is our duty to be awake and to be up and doing. It 
has been said that external vigilance is the price of liberty. It may be added that 
external activity ia a condition of progress. People may say we are reactionaries. We 
are not. We are fighting for freedom. There are two kinds of freedom, freedom 
from external trammels and freedom from internal restrictions which say, “thus far 
shalt thou go and no further,” and this is what the political leaders say. We are 
not going to be frightened. We Bhould stand up for our rights and obtain internal 
freedom for our country. In fighting our cause we are fighting the cause of all 
Minority Communities. If other communities are wise they will not only support 
our cause at this juncture but join hands with us, recognising with us their ns© or 
fall. 


In conclusion I thank you for the patient hearing you gave me and wish the 
Conference all success. Though things are hod enough at present, it should 
be remembered they were worse some time ago. That they have improved 
somewhat is due to the awakened consciousness on our part. That they 
are not better is due to want of union amongt us. If you want them to be 
better in the future, you should be awake and united. Let not jealousies divide 
us into parties and sections and make us an easy prey to those who would like us 
to sleep as we have been sleeping for ages and to be under their control. Let us 
become alive to the dangers of the situation and act wisely and unselfishly in the 
interests of the community. In doing so, we shall uot go against the interests of 
the country as a whole. 



THE ALL NXA CBUSHAN CONFtREHCS 


POONA-28TBL DECEMBER 1931 


Tbe seventeenth annual conference of the All-India Christians met on the 28th. 
Deombor it the Empire Cinema, Poooa, Mr. Jordan, Principal of the Plulnr High 
Sohoo). Moradibid p reaiding . 

In the eonne of mssddross the President said thit though there were element! 
in the Indiin pouted situation to eiaee anxiety, true cure for the troubles o! 
India lay in the speedy completion of the work of the Round Table Conference. An 
All-India Federation with responsibility at the Centre and Provincial Autonomy 
had been accepted by. both the booses of Parliament and endonfed by l ea d e r s like 
8ir Tef Bahadur Saprn, and Mr. Jayakar. He advised the members of his commu- 
nity to cnltivate more friendly relations with their Hindu, Moslem and other 
brethren and, should trouble arise, they must side with law and order. He considered 
that it was amentia! that the youth of their community should be trained to know 
and appreciate Indian eulture and civilisation and that their schools should in- 
inculcate spirit of nationalism among pupils. 

Resolutions were passed thanking the Indian Christian Delegates to the Bound 
Table Conference for their work. The Conference endorsed the Indian Mantas 
Act and ex pr esse d opinion that the oouples marrying uoder it must abide by its 
provisions. 

Next day, the 29tJL /tester, the following resolution was moved by Mr. 
Ralliaram from U. P. 


This Conference qegrete that at this time of the return of National leaders and 
especially of Mahatma Gandhi to the country, when every step should have been 
taken to create a peaceful atmosphere, Pendit Jawaharlal should have been arrested. 
The Conference, therefore, urges on the Government the neeeasity of releasing Pun- 
dit Jawaharlal sod other members of the All-India Working Committee of the Na- 
tional Congress with a view to secure for them the unhampered opportunity and 
calmness of mind for determining the future political course. 

The resolution raised a heated debate but In the sod it was dually pa ss e d. 
Another resolution which ereated an interesting debate was moved fay Mr. Rallia- 
ram. The retolutta asked the Congress not to launch Civil Disobedience move- 
ment sad made a mention about the successful working of the Conference. Rao 
Bahsh Salvi from Nagpur objected to the words 'successful working of Conference* 
and requested the mover to drop those words which the mover accepted and the 
final form of the resolution adopted by the Conference runs as follows:— 

“This Conference hopes that the Congress will not pursue the no-rent cam p ai gn or 
other method of non-cooperation till the Conference method has had a foil tnaL” 

The next resolution passed stated that the present military strength is entirely 
out of proportion to the Indian need and farther demanded substantial reduction 
in the military budget at an early date and asked tbe Government to hasten India- 
niaation of Army in India. 

Another resolution passed stated that tbe salaries of Government officials are ex- 
cessive and demanded that the scale of such higher salaries staid hi reduced in 




Withdraw Reprrbstvk Mkasdrbb 

Dm M reeoiutfoo which wai awe d after some heated debate eondeaaaad aoar- 
chy and deeland that tarroriem eannot be met with eoantcr-temitaa and further 
appealed to the Government to withdraw oppreaeive meaeona. 

With the Fraddeote oooeiuding remark* the eeeeion came to a doaa. 


THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION DIKHEJt 


CJJXUTTA-30TH. DECEMBER mi 

file auuual diuuer of the European Association was held at Calcutta ou the 
•!Otk, December 1931. Thaw was a very large aud diHiinguishcd gathering present in 
which Ttor Excellencies the Viceroy and Countess of Willingdon. Sir Stanley and 
Hon. Lady Jackson. Sir Philip Cbctwode and Lady Chetwode. Vice-Admiral Fuller- 
toil, the bon. Sir R L. Muter, all Beugal Cabinet Ministers and Viscount KaUendtai 
were the chief guests. 

The occasion was specially important as not only was the Viceroy expected to 
deal with the present political situation, but also Mr. Villiers, President of the Asso- 
tiatiou, outlined :i definite scheme connected with India n future progress ou the 
basis of seeking a solution to all problems, including the communal question, pro* 
vi noisily. 

Mr. Villtar’s Speech 


In proposing the toast of the most distinguished gathering. Mr. Villiers luenttou- 
ed the fact that the European Association is on the eve of entering the fiftieth year 
of its life. @o it was not inappropriate to give a special thought aud pav a special 
homage to the memory of our founder, tlic fate Mr. J. J. Keswick. 

He then outlined briefly the events in the stormy days of the Ilbert. Bill wheu the 
Europeau Association was founded for the purpose of defending the integrity of the 
personal rights and liberties of the British. The Association still holds this purpose 
m the forefront of its policy "since ou the maintenance of these rights largely de- 
pends the connection of the British non -official and mercantile community in India ; 
uud, if the importance of this connection has l>een necessary for the development of 
a greater India in the past, it will be an even greater necessity in the future wheu 
there will fall more ana more upon our shoulders the additional task of playing our 
part in the political arena and of helping India uloug the rood to her destiny and 
will in the long ran make for a sounder and more speedy evolution of that even- 
tually self-governing India to which 60 many Indians and even some Europeans 
would unduly and unsafely hasten the way." 

Mr. VUlicrB then proceeded to enunciate the Association's policy when considered 
in the light of the recent White Paper : 

“First of all. we stand for the progressive realisation of self-government in India. 
I repeat this with deliberation since there are those who profess to And our present 
attitude towards the re-establishment— ruthlessly if need be— of law and order incon- 
sistent with the maintenance of this ideal. There is of course no inconsistency at 
all. We have maintained throughout, aud have lately reaffirmed, that we are oppos- 
ed to any advance whatsoever in self-government where organised defiance of the 
law is atiil the order of the day. So far indeed from one using intolerant of the 
other, we look upon the cessation of organised lawlessness as being a condition which 
must be satisfied before any further advance can be granted and our anxiety for the 
former is the measure of our desire for the latter. 

There will be thoee who will remind me that last year we were loyal to the policy 
of lenience and toleration in face of mnuy clear warnings that this policy was being 
earned to extreme lengths. This is true, but we did so. hoping against hope, that 
there might arise in IndiA a body of public opinion, strong enough to put an mid 
to this barren creed of nou-co-operation. But always was that loyalty given with 
the full realisation that in the event of these hopes being unfulfiltal, sterner measur- 
<* would have to be adopted. It would seem that that time is uow upon us ana iu the 
C4r pTtog out of your unpleasant task, Sir, we tender you our sympathy and loyalty, 




couvinoed. ask nothing better 
er His Majesty’s Government, 
that no matter what form of Govern* 


mmmj, i would remind these critics that no miner wmw v. 

"J* 01 * *et up in this country, it will be the first necessity of any such government 
to see that the laws are observed and order maintained. We are. tijewtof, aa con- 
•wtmit as we are genuine in our maintenance of this ideal, and for its evolution and 
utainment, we promise our full and unwavering support, 
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THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION DINNER 


[ CALCUTTA’ 


Bat the support to be of ray value most be sincere rad it would be djuhopqrt 
of me were I not to tell you, Sir, in front of this audience to-night, that the political 
creed of the British in India is rooted deeply and resolutely in certain conditions 
without whieh it can see neither reason for confidence nor the use of co-operation, 
for it is of the very nature of things that the co-operation to be of ray use must 
carry with it faith in the work for which that co-operation is sought rad we hold 
„ that there are certain fundamental conditions, the non-observance of which will des- 
tory that faith to such an extent as to render our co-operation of no avail. In a 
word, we definitely dissociate ourselves from those who would build the roof before 
the foundations have been laid and further we ask to be satisfied that these founda- 
tions are as sound as in the given circumstances the wit of man can devise. 

A word then on the question of those foundations. At the conference represent- 
ed by delegates from 17 of our branches at which this amongst other questions was 
carefully considered, we reaffirmed our former view that the communal question 
must be settled voluntarily and not by imposition and by the word “must” we mean 
if success is to be the fruit of that settlement although of course after a certain 
period and in certain provinces, an imposed form of settlement may become inevita- 
ble Secondly, we bold that provincial autonomy should be given effect to for a 
sufficient period to enable the outcome to be judged before anything approximating 
to full federal autonomy shall have taken place. 

In saying this we are not unmindful that changes will have to be made in the 
central government before provincial autonomy can be introduced, but these 
we contend should be such only as the fact of provincial autonomy shall 


There will of course be those who will claim to see in this our advocacy of 
provincial autonomy an excuse for shelving the real issue— All-India Federation. I 
would remind all such that before the publication of the Simon Report, this associa- 
tion hid suggested a constitution for India based on the federal priuciple—every 
month that has passed since then makes us more certain that accepting democracy 
aa the basis of India’s future constitution, this policy is the only one and it is just 
because we ourselves realise that an ultimate self-governing federation is the real 
issue that we axe so determined that its foundations shall he well rad truly laid. 
By ail means let the architect’s plans of ultimate structure be dearly delineated 
now. By all means let the foundations be cut in such a manner as to conform to 
this aoliniation, but the structure, in our opinion, must not be raised before the 
shall have fully set rad proved themselves capable of bearing the 


right. 

admit 


aa a 


We 
mit the 
possible 


Thirdly) we reaffirm our maintenance of the principle that there shall be tolerated 
no possibility of adverse discrimination, religious, racial, commercial or otherwise, by 
ray majority against ray minority and that there shall remain a sufficiency of the 
British dement in the administration to enable the executive effect to be given 
to these legislative changes. These are the three great principles by which we 
•trad. 

These, surely, are the foundation atones of a successful Federal India. 

It may be held that io suggesting conditions which are difficult of attainment we 
are taking away with the left hand what we profess to give with the i 
admit the difficulty of the conditions, but we definitely do not yet 
impossibility of their being achieved and we suggest the following 
method by which a solution may be sought. 

We bold, aa we have held throughout, that the one supreme reality in the welter 
of unreality is the facing of India’s problems on a provincial basis and we suggest 
not merely the pouribflity, but even the likelihood of India’s supreme problem, toe 
munal one together with her other problem, being found capable of a sorahpo 
a provincial basis. We therefore hope that you may see the way to urge 
esiy’s Government, in addition to the three committees already appointed, to sat 
up. aa soon as possible, separate provincial advisory conferences for the purpose of 
*iiiig a solution to toe oommunal franchise rad other major problems eflbcuog tie 
•volution of self-government within the provinces in order that agreements may ps 
• ought radii as shall be s atisfoetory to a substantial majority of the major commusi- 
tfesrad Interests represented. 

Further that, if and when these agreements have been reached, you 

‘ 16 HR Majesty’s Government that on such a province or provinces, 


arrive at a solution of their problems, self-government shall be conferred as soon ss 
pr j,: b, always, of course, within the four walls of the federal structure to be sou 
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enthusiasm and tact rtf Her Excellency. “In your new high office, we tie con- 
fident that again you will play your part, a* you have always played it, and 
it is our earnest hope that good fortune will attend Your Excellency's efforts to 
restore peace and tranquillity to this great country that you have bom called upon 
to rule/' 

H. E. The Viceboy's Speech 

Dealing with the present political situation. H. E. the Viceroy said 

i have fully realised since 1 have been head of the Government of India the 
feelings of doubt and bewilderment that have arisen in the minds *of both officials 
and non-officials on account of the fact that they have found it difficult to under- 
stand what the policy of the Government has been daring the recent months. 

The Govebsmext's Policy 

l/et there be no doubt as to onr policy now. We arc determined to move on 
as rapidly aa possible with our work on the constitutional reforms and here, let 
me Say. that the British Delegates will, we hope, be with us early in February and 
I trust tbst the committees will commence their labours shortly after that date. 
This being the case, I wish to make it perfectly dear that, while non-co-operation 
or any other subversive activities will not be allowed to impede the constitutional 
programme, every measure will be taken to maintain law and order throughout 
country and to prevent any party who attempts to do so from paralysing the 
the administration, whether their activities take the form of a no-rent or no-revenue 
camimign or boycott of British goods and institutions as a political measure or 
the defiance of the laws of the country. Any measures which the Government 
may have to take will be particularly directed against organisations, which deli- 
berately attempt to create ebaos and destroy any chance of economic improvement 
in the country and there will he no hesitation on the part of the Government in 
giving the local Governments all reasonable powers to deal with any situation that 
may arise. 

Now, what is the political situation in India at the present time ?— asked the 
Viceroy. All fair-minded and moderate men and women, who form the great 
majority in both India and Britain, are in full support of the proposal that Inmans 
should be given complete responsibility over tbe administration of their country, 
subject to certain necessary safeguards of which, the exact details have yet to be 
approved. At the same time, we find determined efforts being made, by some 
leaders of the only active political organisation in this country, the “Congress’' by 
speech and action of the most unconstitutional and seditious character to destroy 
the possibility of having a peaceful atmosphere in which to carry out these reforms 
and to start again that non-co-operation, that civil disobedience campaign, the 
disastrous results of which to all classes of our people must still be very fresh in 
your minds. 

His Excellency the Viceroy next referred to the agitations in the United Pro- 
vinces and the North West Frontier Province and put perfectly definite questions 
to the members of the Congress party as a whole. 

Why is it, when we should surely all be co-operating aud working together to 
establish responsible government in this country, on the principle of which we arc 
all agreed, that these Congress leaders should chose this moment to start this 
subversive campaign ? Is it because the leaders of this movement are thirsting for 
personal notoriety or is it that this is a serious effort to establish a parallel govern- 
ment in India and a determined endeavour to remove the Governor-General and 
his Government from carrying on the administration of Indian affairs ? If the 
latter, I can assure them that they will find that the Government of India, sup- 
pofM by His Majesty’s Government and. as I believe, by a great majority of the 
Princes and the people of India are not going to be easily moved, ft the former 
I venture to say that they are taking on themselves very serious responsibility in 
their endeavour to upset and destroy the peaceful recovery of the economic condi- 
tion of India at a time when peace was never more necessary. 

Appeal to Gakdhui 

Referring to the unbiassed statement issued by the Governments of *he United 
Provinces and the NorthWest Frontier Province’ giving the reasons which forced 
them to ask for special powers the Viceroy said : 
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perusal of these documents clearly shows hollowness and insincerity of this 
agtatfon and I fcntjw to hope that mm at Hus eleventh boor, Mr. Gandhi, so- 
iMwIstfnd of the Congress Party, who baa only very recently returned from 
cell * halt to those activities *nd will um to cooperate with at and 
give ns the advantage of his powerful influence to help forward a solution of the 
groat problem that w before ns, namely, to secure for the Indian people the respon- 
sibility of administering their own affiurs. 

Yon may, some o# you. tonight, be asking yourselves why I. after long yean of 
public service, undertook this guest Empire doty in India at a time when polities! 
sod eeonomkiJ' conditions had created problems of greater difficulty than had ever 
erieted before; The answer is that I love this country and have the greatest eym- 
pathy with and ailbetion for her people and the proudest moment of my life will 
come to me, if, before I leave this oountry and doss' my career of eerviee. I can M 
f have helped to establish in India the great system of constitutional reforms, for 
which I have worked long yean, on sound and satisfactory lines and so; I to far* 
ward strong in. my resolve to ensure peace and order, that we may settle down to 
the coorideration of such constructive measures as win improve the economic con- 
dition of the country and give a much wider field* for the employment of the youth 
of ovr country than is at pvenent available for them, for I believe that there is no 
country in the world that » in a sounder position to start trade rorival than India 
when the world conditions improve, and we must also endeavour to secure a peace- 
ful atmosphere in order to get on with the work oi the Reforms Committees, which 
will shortly be starting their labours and with this policy in view. I wish to* make a 
very special appeal, on the eve of the beginning of the New Year, to men and women 
of both British and Indian races, who find in this country their temporary or per- 
manent home and who wish to support and assist the Government at this critical 
juncture, to co-operate together, to pot aside distrust and suspicion and through 
frank and sincere diacmsion, to create a desire to find agreement and overcame the 
difficulties that fie before ns. 

I beg of all loyal Indians to assist the Government by openly supporting the 
policy I have outlined and thus create a great public opinion in favour of peace, 
obedience to the laws of the laud and the rapid development of the scheme of con- 
stitutional reforms. 

Lsstly, I wish to say a word to my own countrymen, on a matter on which I 
have always felt strongly, a word as to the relations between out two races, which 
has been one of the main causes of our difficulties and troubles Hi the past 1 
believe we have all been placed in this* world for a period of time to work ont the 
will of Providence, that there can be no question of superiority or inferiority on 
account of nee and colour wherever our work may be, and that it cannot be the 
colour of man that makes mau, but it is the character of a man, whatever his 
colour, that counts. 

Fate has ordained tong ago that British and Indians should be closely aseodated 
in working ont. the destiny of India, and we, the British, can look back with great 
pride on onr share in this all absorbing task and if my countrymen will bear in 
mind what I have said to-night on this subject and realised in Its true perspective 
whet our relations with our Indian fellow citizens in this country should be, namely 
absolute equality of opportunity, I am perfectly certain that onr two races will be 
found working together for many long years, for the great purpose of bnildtog up 
India to ita promitai position in toe family of nation that we call the British 
Empire,” 



Tiff ALL INDIA TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


CALCUTTA— 4th. JULY 1931 

Amidst cries of “Down with the Con cress leaders’, “Down with the Bound 
Table Conference”, and “Down with the Delhi Trucewallahs” by a section of the 
Delegates from Bombay, the eleventh session of the All India Trade Union Congress 
opened its proceedings in the Calcutta University Institute on the 4th. July 1931. 

A feature of the session was the withdrawal of official reporters who were in 
possession of ten rupee tickets at the request of a prominent member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Congress. 

Messages of good wishes were read from several members of the House of Com- 
mons ana of the Lords as well as certain British Trade Union leaders. These in- 
cluded Dr. P. Drummond Shiels, Mr. Fenner Brock way. Miss E. C. Wilkinson, Sir 
Ernest Bonnet and Mr. Ben Turner. 

Mr. 8. Sakl&twala in his message protested against the ban put upon him by the 
“so-called Labour Government ’ and attacked Gaadhiji by saying that during his last 
visit to India, he tried his best to expose in its true light, <r fcbe treacherous role of 
Gandhi and his satellites masquerading as revolutionary leaders, but in reality 
seeking power, prestige, honour and admiration. 


Presidential Address 

Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bose, retiring President, presided over the session. In the 
course of his speech Mr. Bose said 

I doubt if we can claim that, during the last eighteen months the Trade Union 
movement has gained in strength and in volume. I would rather he inclined to Buy 
that, during this period, the movement received a setback. Many factors account 
for this setback but in my humble opinion the two most important factors are— 
firstly, the split which occurred at Nagpur and secondly the diversion caused by the 
launching of the Civil Disobedience Movement. Some of our comrades may be dis- 
posed to think that the split did not weaken us ; but I cannot share this view for 
I have no doubt in my own mind that for the time being, at least, we have been 
weakened by the split. I am therefore one of those who sincerely deplore the split 
and if it be possible for us to dose up our ranks, I shall heartily welcome that 
event. So far as the second factor is concerned, I venture to think that the atten- 
tion of the country as a whole was drawn away from the trade union movement 
owing to the superior attraction of the Civil Disobedience movement. Under different 
circumstances the Tirade Union movement could have benefited by the civil dis- 
obedience movement and could have gained in strength as a result of it. but on 
this occasion the normal progress of the trade union movement has been Impeded. 

Attempts at unity within the ranks of the Tirade Union movement have been 
made from time to time by various individuals and groups. I consider it desirable, 
therefore, to state clearly what the main problems are over which we quarrelled 
and how unity could best be achieved at this stage. The main issues are : 

(1) The question of foreign affiliation. (2) Representation at Geneva. (3) Manda- 
tory character of the Trade Union Congress resolutions. 

With regard to the first issue, my personal view is that we need have no 
foreign affiliation now. The Indian Trade Union movement can well be left to take 
care of itself. We should be prepared to learn from every quarter and era to 
accept any help that may eome from any part of the world. Bat we should not 
surrender to the dictates of either Amsterdam or Moscow. India will have to 
work ont her own methods and adapt herself to her environment and to her own 
special needs. 

With regard to representation at Geneva, I am afraid that too much importance 
has been given to it by both aides. The host coarse for as would be to ns*®*? 
om zzizr nm tb* lobJwt and oome to a decision every year on this question, vre 
need not decide beforehand once for all as to whether we should send any rep 1 * 
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•euUtire* to Gout* ©r oot. Personally. I hare no faith in Genera. Nerertbeieea 
if any friend will be satisfied by our keepiug the question open for our decision 
erery year, I hare no objection to it 

With reward to the mandatory character of the Trade Union Congress resolutions, 
I am afraid there can hardly be any compromise, if the Trade Uuiou Commas is to 
exist aod function— if it ia to work for the attainment of working das* solidarity 
iu the country— the resolutions of the Trade Union Oongrtws are to be bindiug on 
ail Unions affiliated to the Congress. To reduce the Trade Uuiou Congress to the 
position and status of a loose federation or to something like an Alt-Parties 
Conference, would be suicidal. 

With regard to the cmestion of Trade Union unity, my position is quite clear. 
1 want unity because thereby wc may have a strong and powerful organisation. 
But if we are to quarrel again ana part company, then we need not attempt a 
patch-up unity now. The Trade Union Congress is public property. AU unions 
are welcome to join the Congress and make their presence fell. If thereby the 
office of the Congress passes into the hands of a particular party, then no one can 
legitimately complain, I would therefore earnestly invite all unions to joiu the 
Trade Union Congress and to capture the executive if they so desire. 

Some of our workers feel very much concerned over the settlement arrived at 
between Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Irwin. I do not propose to lauuch into a 
criticism of the settlement because that would amount to something like a post 
mortem examination. The truce is an accomplished fact aud we may ignore it at 
this stage. We can use our lime and energy more profitably if we look to the 
future and try to prepare for it. The Trade Union Congress as a body did not 
have much to do with the Civil Disobedience movement lust yoar. But it is open 
to it to take a larger share in the movement that is to come, fn order to do that, 
preparations must begin from to-day. 

The Karachi session of the Indiau National Congress passed a resolution now 
popularly known as the Fundamental Rights resolution. Various opinions have 
been expressed with regard to that resolution. On the one hand some nave roundly 
condemned it as altogether inadequate aud unsatisfactory while others hare waxed 
eloquent over it. Both these views appear to me to be one-sided. However 
unsatisfactory the resolution may be, there is no doubt that the resolution stands 
for a departure from the old tradition, for a recognition of some of the 
rights of tne workers and peasants aud for a definite move in the direction of 
socialism. The value of the resolutiou is, not iu what it contains in an explicit 
form, but in what it contains in an implicit form. It is the potentiality of the 
resolution— rather than the actual contents of the resolution— which appeals to me. 
The coutents of the resolutiou have to be amplified and improved before it can be 
altogether satisfactory. We are glad to uote that a committee is already working 
for this purpose. 

* People in this country are at the moment awaiting the result of the Rouud 
Table Conference. 1 cannot persuade myself to believe that anything substantial 
will eome out of the Conference in the present temper aud mentality of the British 
Government. Further, the composition of the Round Table Conference is such as 
makes it exceedingly difficult to press home the popular point of view and the 
popular demands. When the result of the Conference is announced, it w f ill then be 
time for the peoples to take such action as they think fit. That psychological 
moment should not be lost by the people when it does arrive. 

At the Nagpur session of the Congress, the boycott of the Whittley Commission 
had been decided upon. That Commission have just issued their report. If I were to 
act tike a logician, 1 should ignore that Report altogether but I shall not do that 
Whether it & good, bad or indifferent, we should not ignore a document of that 
character which is now before the public and which the public are bound to take 
serious notice of and criticise. I should say at the very outset that the value of the 
report of a particular Commission lies not in whtt it contains on paper but in 
what will ultimately eome out of it. 

Will the expenditure over the Commission be justified for one thing— that is h 
question which even the man in the street will ask. We Indians have seen so 
much of the reports that only aod unless some tangible good actually comes out 
of a particular Commission apart from the mere issuing of a report— we are 
>0011064 to be highly sceptical and suspicious about the results. I may even say 
in the past the reports of some Commissions have met with wholesale con- 
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damnation owing to the failure of the Government to implement even the good 
point* in those report*. 

The present report he* laid considerable emphasis on the problem of welfare 
work foe kboor and though I toted for the boycotted the Whitley Oomndssioo, 
1 hat* no hesitation in saying that if the recommendations on this point am given 
effect to— them will be an improvement on the present position. Nevertheless 
I am constrained to say that some of the larger and mom important questions 
.have not been dealt with properly. Labour to-day wants the right to won. It is 
tbs duty of the State to provide employment for the eiticens and whem the State 
fails to perform this duty, it should accept the responsibility of maintaining them, 
in other words the worier-eitisen cannot be at the mercy of the employer to be 
thrown out oo the streets and made to starve at his sweet will The industrial 
life of the country ia to-day faced with a crisis owing to the application of axe. I 
am not unmindful of the difficulties of the employers. It is something impossible 
fpr them to maintain their old staff and they am forced to resort to retrenchment. 
Bat even in each esses the State cannot absolve itself of all responsibility. And 
the employer should be told that if in hfs brighter days he has made his pile with 
tbs help of hia poor workers, he cannot leave them to their late when adversity 
overtakes them. Untill this problem of retrenchment is satisfactorily solved, there 
can be no industrial peace in this country. 

Just as every worker ean claim the right to work, he can also claim the right 
to a living wage. Dees the factory worker in India get a living wage to-day ? 
Look to the jute factories and to tile textile mills. What enormous profits they 
have made in the pest ! What portion of them enormous profits did they spend 
for the welfare of the poor and oppressed workers ? I know that they will say 
that of late they am in a bad way. But granting that proposition, may we not ask 
what psofits they have made, what dividends they have declared and what reserves 
they piled up throughout their past history T I should not in this connection 
forget the Indian Railways either. They are now busy applying the axe. But those 
who am now resorting to drastic retrenchment have certainly some duty towards 
thorn who in the past enabled them to swell their profits and pile up their reserves. 
We can also refer to oar tea planters What are the profits that they have been 
making and how have they been treating their labour ? Ia it not a fact that iu 
some areas at least the poor workers are still subjected to conditions which have 
much in common with the old institution of slavery ? What then has then the 
Labour Commission recommended for securing to the Indian worker a living wage 
and decent treatment f They have referred to minimum wages in the jnte and 
textile industry. But can we rest assured that the minimum wage meant a living 
wage ? 


It is not neeessay for me to enter into n detailed examination of the different 
recommendations made by the Whitley Commission. 1 shall refer, however, to only 
one small point which though apparently insignificant is of vital interest to the 
growth of the Tirade Union movement in India. The report says that "Section 22 
of the Trades Unions Act should be amended so as to provide that ordinarily 
not less than two-thirds of the officers of a registered Trade union shall be actually 
engaged or employed in an industry with which the Union is concerned/’ The 
Commission should nave known that in India outsiders or non-workers are usually 
elected as office beam of Trade Unions because employees who agree to work as 
office-bearers axe usually victimised by the employers on some flimsy pretext or 
other. Therefore, if employees are to be forced to become office-bearers themselves— 
there should be some arrangement for preventing their victimisation at the hands of 
fltheir employers. Otherwise, if the present policy of victimisation continues, it will 
be impossible for the employees to become office-bearers. 

To sum up, the major problems of unemployment, retrenchment and living wage 
for the workers— have not been handled properly. The ameliorative programme 
drawn np by the Commission is attractive in many places— bnt who is fifing to 
give effeot to that programme ? Can anything be expected from the present Govern- 
ment which is definitely anti-labour. The labour problemis, therefore ultimately * 
political problem. Until India wins her freedom and establishes a democratic— 
if not ao w al l sti o g o v er n ment, no ameliorative programme for the benefit of labour 
ean be given eflbot to In this country. It is dear from the Report that everything 
ia praotioally left to the Government The report does not say anytWng as to bow 
labour ean septus or iniocnoe the governmental machinery. But till&isis done, 
no amount ofnpoita can actually broefit labour. The OommMou should have 
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her own torn of socialism as well u her own methods. To this wrap I hamfaty 
»uim to belong. I have no doubt In my own mind that the aalvatloiftof India, m 
of the woSToepende on socialism. Imfiaihoukl tarn from aJpSSt £ 8r«E 
perienoe of other nation t— -but India should be able to evolve her own methods in 
keeping with her own needs sod her ows environment In applying any theory 
to practice, you L ^ 0l ?f« hltowbisanf, U yon attempt it jm 

tie bound to fait. lafeo thin* tat batik should evolve her own fomefsesMsm. 
When the whole world u earned in Socialistic experiments why rimtftd we not do 
the tame thing f It may be that tfas form of Socialism which Jodis will i * 
have something now mid o ri g ina l start it which will* be of benefit to 
world. \ I 


8 SC OSD DAY—6TIL JULY 1932 

Unneoal soenea were witnessed, on the W. July, daring the eeooad day '4 
proceedings of the Congress, when about 200 left- wingers forovd their 
entrance to the Executive Committee meeting of the Congress and created awoh a 
•cm that Mr. 8nbhas Chandra Boee, who was presiding over the meeting, had to 
withdraw. Much heat was generated at the meeting over the question of the reoog* 
nitioo of some trade unions. Left-wingers who mustered strong si the entrance to 
the hall, waited for some time. Suddenly a man from upstairs asked them to come 
no. "Bedshirt” volunteers were pushed aside, and crying “Ioqutlab Zindabad” and 
“Masdur Dalki Jai”, the left-wingers forced their way upstairs, and created most 
disorderly scenes. 

A censure motion against Mr. Subhaa Bose was moved which was narrowly de- 
feated by 26 to 24 votes. This caused further uproar, and effbrt mads repeatedly by 
delegates on both sides to restore order were of no avail. Mr. Bose then withdrew 
with a number of delegates. 

Immediately after Hr. Bose's retirement the situation became worse, Oomiuuuist 
slogans and songs were sung freely. The volunteers were not present sod people 
•tending on chairs, were seen addressing one another, and crying for peace. It 
was sheer bedlam. The extreme section consisted chiefly of Bombay communists fed 
by Mr. 8. G. Deabpande. 
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THIRD DAY-6TR. JULY 1932 

“Opposition” Group’s Meeting 

meeting of the Executive Council :of the Opposition 
this morning in the Albert Institute, was dissolved owing 


Group which was 
to s large onmber 


_ j Wportef to have been armed wuh lathis, having roahsd in. There 
was a difference of opinion between these men and the members ol the Council over 

“ refusal of tlm organisers 

'the result that 


legality 
fe dissolve 


of the holding pf the meeting. On the - - 
j? dissolve it, they were threatened and chasad with iathtes, with 
u ” “••feng broke up amidst uproar. Nobody was hurt. 
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Left-winger * 9 Greetings to Soviet Ru**in 

Resolution* greeting the Soviet Union for accomplishing its five years’ plan, 
condemning the jute mill-owners for ’intimidating’ miilhands, boycotting the Geneva 
Labour Conference, condemning the Uandhi-Irwin Agreement, sympathising with the 
peasantry of Burma, U. P.and other provinces in its struggle, condemning the Whitley 
Commission, reaffirming the resolution passed at Jheria which declared the goal of 
the Congress as s Socialistic Workers’ snd Peasants' republic of India, and autho- 
rising the Executive Committee to elect delegates to the next session of the League 
against Imperialism and the Pan-pacific Trade Union Congress Secretariat, were passed 
at a meeting held in the night in Metiabrux, a suburb of Calcutta, by the left- winger* 
of the Congress led by Mr. Deshpaude and other Bombay Communists. 
About ten to twelve Unions, most of them not recognised by the Trade Union 
Congress Executive, were represented at the meeting which staled itself as “the 
open session of the Congress,” and elected Mr. D. B. Kulkari as President and 
Mr. S. V. Despande, Mr. Bunkim Mukherjee, and Mr. S. G. Sardesai as General 
Secretaries for the current year. 


FOVRTII DAY-7TH. JULY m2 

Adjourned Sestion Meeting 

The adjourned session of the Congress was held this morning at the Town Hall 
under the presidency of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bo*.\ Delegates from about thirty 
unions attended the Congress, which concluded after adopting about- thirty resolution*. 

At the outset the Congress adjourned for 1 j minutes as a mark of respect to 
the memory of Diuesh Gupta, and a condolence resolution .on v eyed the sympathy 
of the Congress to the bereaved family. 

The> "inaction” of Mr. Deshpaude, the outgoing General .ferret ary, was condemned 
and he was aiked to submit the auuuai report and audited account* to the new 
secretary within a month. 


Resolutions 

The following among other resolutions were passed at the Congress to-day : - 

“The Congress hu* heard With feeliugs of profound grid the sad news of the 
execution of Mr. Dines!* Gupta and begs to convey ii>; sincere*! condolences to the 
members of the bereaved family. Resolved further that :is n murk of re*|n*d ami 
honour to the deceased, the Congress do stand adjourned for hi uiiHiiles.' 

Lati: Mh. HAPtisfA 

"Thii Congress places on record iu sense of deep sorrow at the demise ol Mi 
Joseph Baptists, ex-President of the T U. r. in mirying on the struggle lor the 
emancipation of working die**." 

Dkshpan’pk CtKorp's (V»M»n r 

‘ Taking into consideration the fact : — 

(a) That Mr. Deahpande and his group since the Nagpur Session of the Trad** 
Union Congress have done nothing to keep the T. T T . C. in a normally fuiietiodm; 
condition. 

(b) That they have not cared to make any ellbrtH to help the work of bringi*** 
about unity iu the ranks of workers. 

(c) That, they have, instead of helping the work of Session of the T. * ■ 
obstructed the work of *he Executive Council for full three days, having 

to atteh extremes as to insult the President and other comrades, uud to violftir 
the constitution of the T. U. C. by calling a meeting of the Executive CW‘ ,! - 
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which they b* v ® o°, r **kt t0 ca P* bolding a mock session of the Congress it 
Kiftfebra) attended by representatives of unions manv of which arc bogus. 

(d) That, they hare avoided the responsibility of submitting the annual report 
and atatemeut of accounts, and have resorted io obstructive tactics, so as to pre- 
vent the passing of a censure motion against them. 

That the Congress strongly condemns the role played by Mr. Oeshnande and his 
group during the whole of the last year and specially, their conduct in the meeting 
of the Executive Council of the T. t . C. 

This Congress conveys its hearty thanks to all those in India and abroad who 
have offered their greetings to the T, U. t\ 

Fraternal Greetings 

“This Congress sends its fraternal greetings to the workers of the world and to 
all the organisations of the working class fighting for the overthrow of imperialist 
dominations. This Congress expresses its sense of aolidarity with the worker* of 
the world in their fight against capitalist and im^naliat exploitation. 

Five Year Plan in Epjma 

‘ This Congress conveys its heartiest congratulations to Soviet Russia in their 
attempt ta bring about an uplift of che workers of Runsia and wishes it complete 
success in the execution of the Five-year plan.” 

•‘This Congress condemns the action of the British Government in refusing 
passports to Mcssis. iSaklat villa and Gallagher for coming to India, partirularlv in 
connection with the 11th Session of the T. l\ (V* 

Report and Account 

‘This Congress expresses its strong disapproval of the conduct c»f Mr. Desh- 
pau'ie. the ontgoing General Secretary, in 'not submitting the Annual Report and 
the audited statemerjt of accounts to the Executive Council in conformity with 
tne nsuftT practice and the constitution anti particularly in view of a resolution 
to this effect passed by the Executive Council at its muting held in Calcutta on 
fith June, 19H1 and directs him to hand over all hunks of accounts, records, docu- 
ments and other properties to the Genual Su*n tiny elected at thi* Congress. within 
a month from this dnte. Ju thr event of his failure to do so this Congress empowers 
the new General Secretary to take all necessary step* in the mailer.’’ 

Meeiu i Prisoners 

"This Congress strongly protesting against the kn prison men t of working class 
leaders including the Meerut accused who have fought for the cans* 
of the Indian working class, calls upon the workers to organise themselves with 
a view to effectively enforcing the demand for the withdrawal of the Meerut case 
and the unconditional release of other labour leaders.* 

Fundamental Rk.hg 

Resolved that a Mih-commiUet! be formed with the following members to go 
into the question of fundamental right ami r« port it findings to the Executive 
Council within 2 months : 

Messrs. V. H. Jrwhi. A. 1. Thyaf fcheikh T. M. Xaidu. J. N. Mitra, & B. 
Kar” 

Unity 

Resolved that “This Congress exhorts sli trade unions in the country to ex- 
plore all avenues for bringing about unity in the Trade Union movement and 
further authorises the following committee to co-operate with all trade union 
organisations in the country including the Bombay Unity Committee and lay down 
a common platform for the achievement of unity. . 

‘This Congress also resolves that in working for unity, the comm it us do observa 
the following instruction 

(1) No affiliation of the Trade Union Congress At present to any foreign 
organisation ; 
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2 ) H» question of tending delegate* tothe Omen Conference to be kept open 
nm rear at the anneal eeaaKW of the Congree* ; 

(3| The decisions of (he majority in the T. U. C. (o be binding on all affiliated 


The committee to conakt of (1) MeMr». 8heik Tayab f (2) Striker, (S) Mnknnd 
Lall (Oonceoor), (4) S. C. Bom, (5) W. V. B. NaMn.” 

Nov-Rbcogvitiov or Umova 

«TH* Congrea* condemn* in moat tuieqnifoeal term* the policy withdrawing 
or ntutouL recognition to the .proper conetitnted Trade Union* by the employers, 

andfartber inritea all orgamaatum* mteraated in 
the working dec* .movement to rWlly round the Trade Union Congrea* m forcing 
the handa af theae employer* to accord recognition to all eueh proper organiacd 
Trade Uniona.” 


ftavreio* OF BCLE8 


4, Hri* Congveaa appoints a committee conalating of Messrs. J. L Oangnly, S. B. 
Km T. II. Joahi. £ & Bntkcor «nd 8. llokunda Lall, M. JC. Ghosh YConyenor) 
wifi power* to revise ihe pw aant constitution of the A. IT. U. C. and. aiake re- 
££ ^Sariooa to the Executive Ooontil for consideration at its next meeting.! 

Flaw Blooavs Auc Badges 

unit this GeowNM appointa a committee composed Of Messrs. V- H. Jothi, 

lap niHrib- r ia what Hag, badge. jrtegam and eangt abonM be adopted for the 
A. LT. U.<T. 


Reports 

OFFICIAL & NON-OFFICIAL 
Jnlj — December 1931 




REPORT OF THE 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR 

The report of the Whitley Commission, or better known as the Royal Commission 
on Labour was released for publication simultaneously in India and in London on 
the l*t My 1931. 

The Committee was appointed by a Parliamentary announcement on the 4th. July 
1929 to enquire into and report on the existing conditions of labour in industrial 
undertakings, and plantations in British India, on the health, efficiency and standard 
of bnng of the workers, and on the relations between the employers and the employ- 
ed, and to make recommendations : 

The OommiMion benn its work in October 1929 and completed it b, HsnioR the 
report. on 14th. IhnLWSl. The total cost estimated io connection with the Com- 
mission was Ra. 10,50,000. 

The regort » a document of 681 pages. The Commisaion examined 837 witness- 
es. held 128 public sittings and 71 private sessions. It is s wide survey of the indus- 
trial conditions of India including Burma. There were eleven members of the 
Commission excluding the Chairman. They were Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. Sir Victor 
Sassoon, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolla. Sir Alexander Murray, Messrs A. O. Clow, K. 
Ahmed. Q. 0. Bixla, John Cliff. N. M. Joshi, I). Chamanlall, and Miss B. M. le 
Peer Power. 

The report is unanimous except for a minute appended by Sir Victor Sassoon 
who thought that hi certain matters the Commission bad gone too for to the prejudice 
of the employers and that of another by Mr. K. Ahmed who added certain unimpor- 
tant observations of his own on questions relating to seamen. The Commisaion 


tions required may answer. Sir Ibrahim could not sign the report, having been 
unable to work with the Commission after his appointment as President of the Le- 
gislative Assembly. 

On the alMmportaut question of wages, the Commission admitted that the figures 
so far obtained were appalling. As for Assam the Commission thought the conditions 
wsiu different from those of the rest of India. The following are some of the import- 
ant recommendations of the Commission 

Summary of Recommendations 

Transport Services 


(a) For a period of 12 months no fresh continuous discharge certificates should 
bc issued, unless the Shipping Master is satisfied that the recruit is required for 


npjoyment i 

(») Thereafter continuous discharge certificates should be issued only to persons 
tor whom posts are available and unnecessary recruiting should be diaoouraged ; 

Shipping Blasters should be authorized forthwith to exclude from the register all 
seamen who have not been in employment for a period of three years and, to begin 
***■» a e eaman should be struck off the register automatically on the explnr of three 
yean from hia last discharge. The perlctdT of three yean should bo steadily reduced 
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With a view to deeasnalization and to ftecnre more equitable distribution of em- 
ployment, a system of registration of dock labour should be introduced in each of 
the main ports, supervised and controlled by the port authority assisted by represen- 
tatives of shipowners, stevedores and labourers. 

Tramway companies should endesvour to restrict working hoars to 54 a week 
and co to arrange the hours of duty as to compel the workers to take one day « 
rest in seven. 

In granting licenses for motor buses, the authorities should consider whether in 
particular cases, a limitation on hours is required, and if so, how it can be enforced. 

Pi’blic Works Contract* 

Public Works contracts should stipulate 

(a) The wages to be paid, and 

(b) A minimum age for employment not less tbnn 12 years. 

In regard to large construction works whether carried out depart mentally or hv 
contract 

(a) The Medical and Public Health Departments should lie consulted beforehand 

(b) Rules should be framed as to housing, sanitation and medical treatment and 
facilities ; 

(c) The Medical Department should be responsible for the worker's health. 

The possibilities of the wider application of departmental working should -be con- 
sidered by the Public Works Departments generally 

STA SHARP W A (i K 

Every effort should l>c made to put into operation .» jwlicy of standardized* 
wages in the Bombay cotton mills. 

The Jute Industry in Bengal should take early *tcps to investigate the possibility 
of standardization of wage rates both for time nml pirn workers, associating with 
ft representatives of "bona fide" trade unions. 


Fixes an p Df.pittjos* 


Im 


vessarv and tln»ue- 


legislation regarding deductions from wages and 
able. 

(a) Fines— 

Ci» The fining of children should be prohibited. 

(ii) The payment of the fine should nor be spread over near than one month 
from the date on which it was imposed. 

(iii) The maxi n» run amount deducted in tines should not exceed in any month 
half an anna in Ibe rupee of the worker’s earnings. 

(iv) The sums received from fines should be credited lo a purpose beneficial to 
the employees as a scale and approved by some recognized authority. 

(v) •Employees should Im required to post notices specifying the acts or ommis- 
sions in respect of which a fine may In: imposed. Fines for acts oi ommissions not 
so specified should be made illegal. 

SaI.i*. nv Lujron 

(a) In all large cities and industrial areas a general poli'-y should hr adopted ol 
restricting the facilities for the sale of liquor. 

(b) Tfie areas selected should be sufficiently wide to ensure the policy of rcs- 
*!.' «eing effective. 

(c) The number of drink shops should lie reduced. 

(d) Hours of opening should he limited, and should in no case include any 
part of the forenoon. Outside the stated hours the sale of liquor should be pro- 
hibited. 

(c) The possibility of an extension of the system by which vpirituon* liquor ms. 
not be supplied except in sealed hollies should he examined. 

All railway administrations should make persistent efforts to help their workers 
by mean* of co-operative credit. A study should be mad** of the methods adopt w 
on the Bombay Baioda and Central India Railway. 

Payment ol w ag es 

(a) Legislation should be enacted providing for the payment of . wagm 
within 7 days from the expiry of the period in which they have been earned in we 
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jp? ^rs sasf^.^sc, sarjiaj- - ta «“ 

. N ,x2r .r. k rr£Hu k ’ jr 

taota. PnbM«ty wofkshouM be part of iu fu action*, propaganda mrttriS Sm 
ISS h D^ to S S" *“ Ulrector in cooMlutCn with provincial PMS 

Local aw thorite ahowld construct unitary markets in all urban and industrial 

Adulteration of Food* Acte should be in force in all provinoea and 1 1 

Governments should endeavour to make their provisions non widely applicable 
Severer penalties should be provided and a clause regulation importation uduUirf 
condanaedeUmmed milk should, if possible, be incorporated. ^ swi sale of 

The provision of working clau housing should be a statutory obli gation on every 
Improvement Trust* 

Ao improvement trust should be established for Howrah. 

Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act should now be extended to cover ss complete- 
I y ss possible the workers in organized industry, whether their occupations are 
hazardous or not ; and there should be s gradual extension to workers in less orga- 
nized employment, beginning with those who are subject to most risk. 

The following classes of workmen should now be included 

(a) Workmen employed in factories usiug power and employing not less than 
10 persons, and in factories not using power employing not. less thsu 50 persoua. 

(b) Workmen in all mines except open quarries in which less than 56 persons 
are employed and no explosives are used. 

(c> Aft workmen employed in docks. 

(a) All workmen employed in work on oilfields. 

(e) stamen on Indian registered ships of not less than 50 tons and on ail iuhuid 
vessels propelled by steam or motor engines and persons employed on the more im- 
portant public femes not so propelled. 

(0 Workmen employed on Government pluntaiions and on tea, coffee or rubber 
plantations employing not less than 50 persons. 

(g) Workmen employed in the operation of mechanically propelled vehicles which 
are maintained for the transport of passengers or for commercial purposes. 

(h) Workmen engaged in the construction, maintenance or demolition of canals, 
sewers, public roads, tunnels, aerial ropeways and pipe liuen, aqd of dams, embank- 
ments or excavations 20 or more feet in height, and of all permanent bridges. 

(j) Workmen engaged in building work as in the existing clause, but the refer- 
ence in this clause to industrial and commercial purposes should be omitted. 

(j) Workmeu employed in connection with the generation and distribution of 
electrical energy. 


Trade Unions 

Every employers organisation should set up a special committee for the purpoee 
of giving continuous consideration to the improvement of the well-being and efficien- 
cy of the workers in establishments controlled by its members. 

‘Recognition” should mean that a union has the right to negotiate with the 
employer in respect of matters affecting either tbe common or individual interests of 
iU members. The fact that a union consists only of a minority of employees or the 
existence of rival unions are not sufficient grounds for refusing recognition* 

Government should take the lead, in the case of their industrial employees, in 
makhig recognition of unions easy and in encouragtug them to secure registration. 

. Union leaders should endeavour to give as many members as possible some shave 
m the work of the union. 

u (ft) Trade Union organizers should endeavour to set ss officials and should train 
them for the position. 

Jh) The tnloing should commence before the selected man leaves his employment 
sod he should be assisted to improve his general education. 
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The Trade Union Act should be to-examined in not more then three years' time ; 
all limitations imposed on the activities of registered onions and their officers and 
members should be reconsidered so as to ensure that the conditions attached to 
registration are not each as to prevent any well-conducted “bone tide" union from 
applying for registration. 

All unions should be able to secure free of charge the conduct of their audit by 
official audits and investigations should be made available for the public aa well u 
for the nniou. 

Section 22 of the Trade Unions Act should be amended so aa to provide that 
ordinarily not less than two-thirds of the officers of a registered trade onion shall 
be actually engaged or employed in an industry with which ths union in concerned. 

A registered trade union should not be precluded from initiating and conducting 
co-operative credit or supply societies. 

The Employers and Workmen (Disputes) Act of 1860 should be repealed. 

Joint Machinery 

lu many centres the organization of joint machinery would go far to develop a 
sense of responsibility in trade unions. The organization should include not only 
some joint committee or council within the individual establishment, but also a lar- 
ger body of representatives of both sides of the industry in the centre concerned. 

Some statutory machinery will be permanently required to deal with trade disput- 
es and it will be necessary to consider the form which such machinery should take 
before the Trade Disputes Act expires in 1934. 

No further legislation making a breach of contract of service criminal offence 
should be countenanced. 

Assam Recruitment 


The power conferred by Section 3 of ‘the Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
(Act VI of 1901) to prohibit recruitment for Assam in particular localities should be 
withdrawn immediately, and no barrier should be set up to prevent free movement 
of a labour from one part of India to another. 

The Assam Laliour and Emigration Act should be repealed and a new measure 
should be enacted in its place. 

Where control in required, it should be exercised over the forwarding of recruits 
to die Assam plantations. All special restrictions on the agencies for obtaining re- 
cruits for Assam should be withdrawn. 

The new Act should provide— 

(a) that no assisted emigrant from controlled areas should be forwarded to the 
Assam tea gardens except through a depot maintained by the industry or by suita- 
ble groops of employers and approved by the local Government or by such authority 
as it may appoint 

(b) that focal agents should maintain registers of recruits in the prescribed form 

<c) that minors unaccompanied by a parent or guardian should not be forward- 
ed ; and 

(d) that the depot and its registers should be open to inspection by officers 
appeared by the provincial Government for the purpose. 

The Assam Labour Board should be abolished. 

(s) The Government of India should appoint s Protector of Immigrants in Assam 
to look alter the interests of emigrants from other provinces who have not yet 
settled in Assam. This officer should also be entrusted with responsibility for emi- 

*^(bf The cost o I the Protector of Immigrants and his staff should be defrayed by 
*a cess on emigrants. 

* (a) The tea industry should give publicity to the advantages which the plantations 

have to offer to the inhabitants of other provinces. 

(b) The emigrant should be encouraged to maintain touch with his own people 
by means of correspondence. 

Repatriation : 

(a) Every future assisted emigrant to an Assam tea garden, whether from an 
area of face or controlled recruiting should have the right after the first three years 
to be repatriated at his employer's expense. 

(b) The Protector of Immigrants and the planters in consultation should consi- 
der the meehinery ne cessa ry to make the right of repatriation effective. 
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fc> 1 b cmb of t he wo rker who tranafar* hie serrioee to another 
tte three feu* here expired, the cost of repatriation ahoald fell on the era 
who* he wee tot ra wed. A worker transferring hie eerrioee to en amp 
toe the to imhutry ihonld thereby be cooiidertd to here larreodered the 
mutriition 

(d) »e Fwteetor shouldbe empowered to repatriate e garde worker, at the 
expeoee of hie employer, within one year of hie antral in Atom If this la nooeeaaty 
on the grMnd of health, the unenltability of the work to hia capacity, uniaat 
treatment by tihe employer or for other sufficient reaeon, and at mytim Mote 
the expiry of three year* if he u aaUafied that the immi grant la nnAif with dne 
dffiganee to accuse a normal wage and deeitea to be repatriated. 

(e) A worker dnmiased before -the expiry of the three years ehoold be entitled 
to repatriation at the expense of the employer dismissing him, ■»"!«— it ia eatablhhad 
that the dismissal was due to wilful misconduct. 

(f) In ease of physical assault br an employer or hie agent, in addition to any 
other penalty which may be presided by law, the magistrate ihould be empowered 
to order the repatriation of the worker at the expense of the employer. 

Tea Gardens 

Wage-fixing machinery in the Assam plantations 

(a) The establishment of statutory wage-fixing machinery in the Assam planta- 
tions, if practicable, is desirable, and there are reasons for believing that, if proper 
methods are adopted, a practicable scheme can be devised. 

(b) Before legislation is undertaken an enquiry should be instituted as to ths 
most suitable form of machinery, the actual rates paid and the variations in these 
rates between district and district and between garden and garden. The tea industry 
should be invited to co-operate in this inquiry. 

In the Dooars, Wages should invariably be paid direct to the worker and not 
through the Sardar. 

The employment, either directly or with their parents, of children before the 
age of 10 years should be prohibited by law. The names of all employed children 
should be entered in the wage-book and in the case of children not born on a 
plantation and therefore without a registered birth certificate, the Garden doctor 
ahonld be required to determine the age before the child is allowed to start work. 

(a) The Director of Public Health, his assistant and the district health offioers 
ihonld be ex-officio inspectors of plantations. 

(b) As soon as a complete health service comes into being in Assam and 
Bengal, the inspecting powers of Civil Burgeons should be transferee! to the offioers 
of the Health Department. 

A Board of Health and Welfare should be established uuder statute for convenient 
planting areas. 

A labour bureau on a scale not smaller than that represented by the Bombay 
Labour Office ehould be established in Bengal. 

(a) A Labour Commissioner responsible for the administration of all labour 
subjects should be appointed in every province except Assam. 

(b) He should be a selected officer and should hold the appointment for a eons* 

(c) lie should be responsible for the publication of labour statisticts, should 
have the right to enter all industrial establishments, should be generally accessible 
both to anptoyers and labour and should act as a conciliation officer. . 

(d) The headquarters of the Labour Commissioner should be in the chief 

industrial centre of the province. _ , . _ . . .. 

„ (e) In provinces where Dart- time appointments have to be made, a oomMonHoo 
©f the functions of the Director of Industries and of the Labour Commissioner should 
he avoided. , _ & 

A labour Commissioner should be appointed for the Central Government. 

The New Constitution. 

Industrial Council. 

<•) In the tome* work of the future oon.titution, PfQTi ehw dwejd be wtoe to 
M Mgen totioo (the Industrie! Council), which would wsbto ragrsto tettTts cf 
ffiPtoyets of labour and el Goremmants to meet regularly in coutoenee to 
•hour measursa nod labour policy. 
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The Oovaefl should bo nttetotly repmootatire bat not too laxge. The 
ifp WM utoriw of labour ahoold be doeted by w g io toood bade onions, aad wben 
tone an no nghtatd trade oaiooa of any aba they iboold bo nominated by 
Government. The employ era’ npraeatatiTea ahoold abo be elected by aaoooiatioaa of 
employer*, vhoae rotmg powera ahoold be approximately proporaonate to the 
n um ber of workers which unit mem b er s employ* 

fc) The Council should meet annually and ite prerident should be elected at 
each annual session. The secretary of the Council should be a permanent 
responsible to it for the current business throughout the'year. 

(d) Functions of the Council* 

(i) to examine proposals for labour legislation referred to it and also to 
•non proposals 

flij to promote a spirit of oo-opertion and understanding among those concerned 
with about policy, and to proride an opportunity for an interchange of information 
ngaidiog experiments in labour matters. 

(iii) to adrise the Central and provincial Gorernments on the framing of rules 
and regulations. 

(i?) to advice regarding the collection of labour statistics and the co-ordination 
and development of economic research. 


Labour legislation 

If labour legislation is Central the authority finally responsible for such legislation 
must be the Central Legislature. If labour legislation is to be decentralised, some 
co-ordinating body will be necessary. The decisions of the Council could not be 
given mandatory power, but in certain circumstances it might be made obligatory 
for provincial Governments within a specified time to submit proposals for legialation 
to their respective legislatures for a decision as to their adoption or rejection. 

In the present circumstances, the aim should be to maintain the factory worker’s 
link with the village and, as far as possible, to regularise it. 

The Employment Of The Factory Worker 

Jobbers should be excluded from the engagement and dismissal of labour. Whe- 
rever the scale of the factory permits it, a labour officer should be appointed directly 
under the Geoeral Manager. His main functions should be in regard to engage- 
ments, dismissals and discharge. Employer!’ associations in co-operation with trade 
unions should adopt a common policy to stamp out bribery, workers should be 
encouraged to apply for definite periods of leave and should go with a promise that 
on their return at the proper time they will be able to resume their old work. 
Wherever possible, an allowance should be given to the worker who goes on leave 
after approved service. 

The education of the industrial worker should receive special attention, bnt in 
preference to concentrating on the education of halftimers, employers should try to 
develop the education of their workers’ children in their factory schools. In apply- 
ing compulsory education, (a) municipalities should have regard to the special claims 
of wards inhabited by mill-workers ; (b) it is desirable that the upper age-limit 
should be brought up to at least 12 years ; and (c) employers might assist by lend- 
ing bnildings, by equipping schools and in other ways. 

Where any comprehensive scheme for reducing staff is contemplated in an indus- 
try, the introduction of a joint scheme of unemployment insurance, e.g. the one out- 
lined by the Fawcett Committee of 1928-29, should be considered; Government 
should examine the possibilities of making preparations to deal with unemployment 
when it arises, and of taking action where it is now required, on the lines of the 
system devised to deal with famine in rural areas. 


Hours In Factories 

The weekly limit of hours for perennial factories should be reduced to 64 and tbs 
daily limit to 10. Factories working on continuous processes or supplying dauy 
necessities may be allowed a 66 hour week subject to so avenge week of 64 boon 
for the operative and in conformity with the provisions in reaped of holidays. , 

Dm natatory intervals should ordinarily amount to not less than an hour in ins 
aggmgate. Spread over (a) for individual adults, should not exceed 12 hours ; m 
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fa t mm : this aaad not be fretted to the eeleedw dey end may be 
tfaM fa the frteemto the woite*. and MoepUble to them; (e) for „ 

e*e , n?jap« 1 *o« , W to pgmtteible end fre rert period thonld Mod, the boon bah 
wees 10 PJL,«“d # A.M. r and (dv for children : ebooM not eseeed 7# boon and 
tbe net period aboold indude the boara from 7 P.M. to 6-30 a m 

frteeid and oonUnuoui attention ehonld be given by (be Government of Bengal 
•ndtteeOene to tbe evil amng out of the donbki employment of children, fib 
marimum daily tow for dnldren thonld be limited to 5. Employen ritoald 
niton to (Hw children at least one rest interval. Persons between toe ana of 15 
and Wyeere abonld not be employed it adult* without a medical eertifleate of 
phyakal (tarns. Their employment ehonld be prohibited when women canot be 
employed. Tne minimum rate for overtime ebould be 1* timet the normal rata whoa 
work* exceed* M hour* and aboold be IX timee the normal rate for work in ttom 
of <0 honra e week. 

Where weeHy wat days cannot be given, two red day* abonld be reqeind t the 
end o I the* fortnight or felling this either a continuous period of vest of 54 hours 
ooos a week or of 48 hours once fortnight. A week of 60 noun should ha a Unit 
to be exceeded only in moat exceptional circumiUnoes. 

Working Conditions in Factorus 

Rules under Section 37 of the Factories Act requiring factories tc be cleaned 
annually should be made, whert they don ot exist, and strictly enforced in all case* 

Every factory should be compelled to maintain aepaiate and sufficient latrine 
accommodation for males and females and adequate staff to keep them clean. 

Rigorous actions should be taken against those factories where conditions in 
regard to humidificatioos are worst. Advance might be made along the lines of Urn 
Safety First movement in all branches of industry. Ihe provision of < 
places for washing should be obligatory for workers in dirty processes. 

Subordination of Inspectors of Factoriss to Directors of industries is i 
A Chief Inspector should not be required to submit to another authority proposals 
for individual prosecutions. Women Factory Inspectors are desirable m every 
Province. Women Inspectors should be of Indian domicile and not less than 85 
years of age, and their pay should be adequate to attract the right type. Obnfsrenosn 
of Chief Inspectors firm all provinces should be held biennially under the auspices 
of the Central Government. Conferences of all grades of factory Inspectors and of 
as many ex-offieio Inspectors as possible should be held at intervals of aT 
years in the different provinces. 

More use should be made of appeal to High Court against inadequate 

for mfringementa of the Act. The law should be amended (i) to make it poaaible tu 
adduce evidence of previous convictions under tbe Act, after conviction and before 
sentence: (h) to provide for minimum fines for second and subsequent oflenoes. 
Chief Inspectors m all cases and other factory Inspectors when authorised by tbe 
Local Government should be empowered by Uw to act as prosecutors. 

Unregistered Factories 

. In the case of factories using power and employing less than 20 but not 1ms 
than 10 paeons, only the following sections of the Factories Act should spMf 
automatically Section 5, Chapter III (excluding sections 12 and 15), section 57 
•ud the appropriate parts ol Chapter VIII with section 50. local Government* 
•hould retain the power of applying tb e whole Act by notification, and should be 
P f ju power to apply selected sections to any such factory. 

The “number employed” for this purpose should be the aggregate number 
employed for any part of the 24 hours. . 

A separate Act, brief and simple, should be passed to apply to factories, without 
powe* machinery, employing 50 or more persons during any part, of the year. 
Jhe starring age for oularen under this Act should be lv years J® the mat ter ol 
hours and should be confined to children between 10 and 14 years. Hours of children 
feU within limits to be specified by local Governments, hot in noemj 
■hould the working hours exceed seven, nor should they fell outside s period of 
hours, with a rest interval of at least one hour. The ow-ridiog msxiina 
■houkl be unbodied in the Act. No child who has been employed lull time to a 
frtoyyehould be allowed to work overtime or to take work 
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The expediency of paoaHaing (be giviac of advances to eeouo Hi 

Children end the execution of Gmde pledging such labour of _ r 

for or on account of aaj consideration should be void. 
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ire executed for or oo account of any consideration should be sold. 

Every . factory not using power should be entirely dosed on one day of the 
be specified beforehand oy the local Government. A time limit of five 
should be put on the Act at the expiry of winch Government should km mmml 
to make* farther advance. The policy of gradoaloess which underlies them, 
i for legislation should also mflneaoe its enforcement 


Mms 

In the manganese mines in the Central Provinces, steps should be taken to 
a pp rise the workers of the repeal of the Work-men’s Breach of Contract Act At 
Knewia engagement of fresh women workers should be discontinued and at Xante 
and Bawdwut a labour officer should be appointed and should direct bis attention to 
the formation of works committees. In the oilfields statutory regulation of tm 
days, hours, health and safety should be undertaken. Government should consider 
whether this can be achieved by the application of appropriate sections of the 
mines Act or by separate legislation. A separate Inspector of Mines and Oilfields 
for Barms ahoiud be appointed. The coal industry should aim at Miminatug ie- 
.cruiting costs. 

A Labour Offioer should be appointed in each important mine. Managements 
should arrange for wages not to be paid on a rest day ; felting each arrangement 
Government should prohibit the practice. As recommended by the 8degt Com- 
mittee on the Amenmng Act of 1028, the hours of work underground should be 
rueaniidered when that Act has been in operation for 3 years. Weekly hours above 
ground should be limited to 54. No child under the age of 14 years should bs 
permitted to work in or about 'the mines. 

Minor accidents should be reported weekly to Chief Inspector through District 
Magistrate. The needs of the inspectorate in consequence of new legislation should 
waive early and sympathetic consideration. 

Compulsory primary education should be introduced in the coalfields. The 
Balt Department and the Pnajab Government should co-operate with a view to tbs 
introduction of compulsory education in the Balt Range. 

Railways 

Registers should be kept of all workers appointed to the engineering department, 
appointments and dimissals bang reported for entry. The "register* should be ex- 
amined regularly by administrative and personal officers. Sons add near relations 
of railway servants have a special claim to enter the service and wherever possible 
facilities for suitable education and training should be afforded them. In mechani- 
cal workshops the system of recruitment through labour bureau is capable of 
development and together with the system of selection boards or committees would 
go far to remove grounds of complaint of favouritism and bribery in regard to 
recruitment and promotion. 

Workers required, after confirmation, to undergo a farther medical examina- 
tion should nave the right to be examined, if they deahe, by an independent 
specialist Should a worker be adjudged medically unfit for a particular post, 
every effort should be made to find him otfier work. 

fii regard to racial discrimination, definite steps should now be taken which wul 
lead in a specified term of years to the progressive elimination of any form of 
discrimination as regards both appointments and promotions to all grades and cl ass e s. 

The whole subject of the leave rules should continue to be examined in con- 
sultation with representatives of the workers. The Administration should endea- 
vour to maintain leave reserves adequate to meet requirements spread over ths 
year. The claims of low-paid workers to improve wage standards abonld contone* 
to nee fee careful consideration from the Railway Board and the Adminietretions. 
After 12 months’ continuous service, ell employees should be monthly rated end •• 
soon as possible made eligible for all service privileges which that oarriee. 

On completion of one year’s continuous service, all employees should be elmjwe 
to Jote • wnvideot fond, membership beaut optional for those drawing Re? 
over par mensem. The limitation on the grant of retiring gratuity to wborm- 
mim retiring after 15 yean’ qualifying servioe should oe modified to P** 
aril of vountory withdrawal from the servioe subject only to i 
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The weaUj rat of not Ira than M boon provided under the A«t of 1M0 ihoold 
h* Hsaiid eubjeot to the neoal anteraeocy exception* to ell oootinnona workere m 
moTh neoemiy arrangement* cut be made. Bpetial effort* ihoold be made to pot 
Mo operation a* soon a* poaaible the regulation deviled to gif* effect to the 
Wubington and Geneva Convention, in the cue of railway employee*, the Railway 
Botid anould leoonaider the practicability of reducing the hours for intermittent 
workere and of giving days of absence at reasonable intervals where weekly rest 
A|«s cannot be giv - 

All classes of workers should enter into a simple seawioe agreement providing 
lor:— (a) Probationary period of 12 months, (b) Confirmation alter 12 month? 
approved oontlnnont service. (e) Confirmed service to be terminable on one month's 
nouee. (d) A declaration that service is liable to termination in any of six specified 
circumstances. The power of terminating service should reside solely in the dietliet 
or divisional officers or officers superior to them. A confirmed employee charged— 
(a) with an offence which if proved may involve dismissal or discnarge should ba 
given a charge sheet, returnable with bis explanation within 7 days ; (b) The 
competent officer (district, divisional or superior officer) may make enquiry and, if 
the case is to proceed, may summon the employee before him : ,(c) lhe employes 
should be entitled to be accompanied by the representative of an accredited trade 
union of which he ia a member or by a fellow workman, (d) Time limite for 
disposal should be fixed and the power to suspend should remain, te) Men 
overstaying leave or absent without leave except in a genuine osae of aiokneaa should 
be presumed to have left the service and to have forfeited the right of appeal, 
subject to the discretion of the competent officer. 

Appeal against discharge or dismissal should lie to the head of the department or 
Divisional Superintendent with final appeal to the Agent except where dismissal 
involves loss of provident fond bonus when further appeal should lie to the Bailway 
Board. Facilities for representation on appeal should be the same as at the first 
hearing. The time limit for further appeal should be one month from the time the 
decision is notified ; within this time no appeal should be withheld. 

Proper records of disciplinary action should be kept, tod watched by personnel 
officers. Discharge on reduction of establishment should bo differentiated from disciplin- 
ary or inefficiency cases. Other things being equal, the principle of seniority should 
apply. Registers of discharged men should be kept. Where more thao 100 men an 
affected, recognised trade unions should be informed as early as possible and reasons 
given. Proper leave records should be kept. Record* should be sent of temporary 
service where practicable with a view to priority for permanent employ meat 

A more generous policy in respect of recognition of trade unions ia desirable. 
A stage has been reached in the development of some unions when faculties might 
with advantage be conceded. Joint Standing Machinery should be established. 

(a) A Joint Standing Central Board, containing representatives of the Agents and 
workere in equal proportions elected by the Indian Bailway Conference Aieo aia tlou 
and the All-India Railway men’s Federation respectively charged with the consideration 
and. when possible, settlement of— 

(?) general question common to all railways, 

(«) matters oommon to one or more grades where agreement haa not naan 
weened in Bailway Councils, which would come up automatically, and 

bn) references from Bailway Councils. . , _ .. _ „ 

. Where a dispute ia apprehended and cannot be settled on the Bailway Council 
it ehoujd ba referred automatically, it being agreed that no stoppage ebatl take placa 

meanwhile. 

(b) Failing agreement on the Joint Standing Central Board, if either party 
i» .the dispute should be referred to a Tribunal of five representative* from 


desires, w r i w . iTn . w _ 

•*dc of the Board and five persons from outside. . ... 

(e) Each railway should have a Bailway Council working in 
jujianmal or district and local or works committees. All workers should be eUgibja 
for d aetion but where there ia a recognirt union, jrorta’. »pra *o«y * 
rauittra ahonld be entitled to aaaiatanee from an offleer of the m tajQ* 
raiwny Conoeile the union ahonld be oonenlted a* to oonatitnti qn art dirat 
representation of the union : failing agreement the Central .Board should 
Departaaeotel labour should be substitute! for contract labour w haiavm 
£2»«We. The functions of local and sanitary committee* timid ex tend to wti fare 
whenever poaaible, etch committee ahonld include a propovtta of 



REPORT OF THE 

MMAlt CENTRAL BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

The report of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee was published 
in Simla on the loth. September 1931. The report is divided into two parte. The 
first pari contains majority report of foreign banking experts, dissenting 
minutes of Messrs. Hindis Panthulu aui N. R. Barker and six other 
members headed by Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas and also summary of 
recommendations of 10 provincial committees. 

The second part which is half sise of first part is the sole production of Mr. Mann 
Subedar who has found himself differing from his 90 colleagues, both in regard to 
the nature of the problem and the measures to be taken. 

The committee was appointed in response to demand of both European and In- 
dian commercial opinion in India. It was presided over by Sir Bhnpendra Nath 
Mitra with Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas as Vice-Chairman. Of the 21 members 
four were Europeans. 

The report is a moat unanimous except in regard to foreign exchange banks. The 
total coat of the enquiry was Bs. 12# lakhs of which the Central Committee’s share 
of expenditure was Its. 6 lakhs. 

The Committee in their introductory observations point out : “Although it was 
felt by some of us that a good banking system should function independently of 
any form of constitution, we all felt nevertheless the necessity at many points of 
our enquiry of knowing what the future oonstitution of India was going to be. Id 
order that our discussions might proceed on the basis of a common angle of vision 
we agreed that the fundamental oasis for making our recommendations should be 
that administrations of the provinces and Central Government would be wholly in 
the hands of Ministers fully responsible to their respective legislatures. It .should 
be dearly understood that all our recommendations are baaed on this fundamental 
assumption.” 

Foreign experts in a short note bring out points of difference between themselves 
and the Ventral Committee. There are only two essential points of difference. The 
first point relates to the establishment of provincial industrial corporations proposed 
by the Central Committee. The experts consider this scheme as unsound and sug- 

S \t its restriction to pioneer enterprises of non-competitive character. The Central 
mmittee on the other hand prefer to be guided in this matter by the conclusions 
of the Industrial Commission and consider that the interests of the taxpayer would 
be effectively safeguarded by provincial governments, responsive as they will be in 
the near future to elected representatives of the taxpayers. 

The second point of difference relates to question of financing of Indian foreign 
trade. While the foreign experts sty that they cannot concern themselves with 
ambitions or desires of a political or nationalist character, the Central Committee 
feel that they should be failing in their duty if they also do not give due considera- 
tion to wider economic interest of Indian opinion. This essential difference account* 
for experts uot advocating any Government assistance to a new Indian Exchange 
Bank in any circumstances. The Committee are, however, convinced that if at- 
tempts to obtain whole of share capital of new bank from Indian joint stock banks 
do not prove successful, the State should provide balance of capital and that it will 
be in the best interests of economic advancement of the country. 


Majority Recommendations 

The following are among the principal recommendations of the majority of the 
Committee 

In order to provide Government with the information it requires to pursue s 
progressive nod constructive agricultural policy, a Provincial Board of Economic 
Enquiry should be established in each province. .... 

Attempts to relieve prior indebtedness may be usefully made in localities wbtf* 
eo-omnlf ve land mortgage banks exist and the further estab l is hm ent of these bsnn 
should be enoouraged where there is reasonable prospect of their euoeeeeful worn®* 
having regard to all the local conditions. 
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agriculturists who are 


lb satisfy the credit requirements of the lam class of 

outside the eo-openlN* movement and to provide substantial loans to big landlords. 
Provincial Land Mortgage Corporations on a joint-stock basis or on the model of 
tbs English Land Mortgage Corporation are necessary. 

A scheme of debt conciliation on a voluntary basis is recommended for the eonsi* 
Aeration of local Governments. 

The ease for a simple Rural Insolvency Act should be considered in every pro- 
vince. Certain special provisions m the Act are also suggested. 

Debts Legislation 

The Governments concerned should also explore the possibility and desirability 
of undertaking other legislation to secure the settlement of debts on a compulsory 
ba iis. 

The Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act (1930) is commended to the other pro- 
vincial Governments for consideration. 

Such indigenous bankers as .are engaged in banking proper or arc prepared to 
died their business other than banking should be eligible to be placed on the ap- 
proved list of the Reserve Bank m the same manner as joint-stock hanks. The 
Reserve Bank should prescribe a standard which indigenous bankers must satisfy 
before they can be given the concession recommended. 

The Co-operative Societies Act should be amended so an to provide for the regis- 
tration of societies of an All-India character or societies operating in more than one 
provinoe. ... 

In order to popularise the co-operative movement nod to promote a sense of res- 
ponsibility among the members of the society, the official control that now exists in 
certain provinces should be slackened. 

The development of well organised joint-stock land mortgage basks for the bene- 
fit of the numerous classes of landowners Who cannot be adequately served by the 
co-operative credit organisations is recommended. 

If a provincial Government in the discharge of its responsibility for the develop- 
ment of industries within its territories finds it necessary to ensure the supply of 
financial farilitMs to industrial concerns a provincial Industrial Corporation with 
branches, if necessary, should be established. 

Help to Industries 

The advisability of giving assistance to any particular industrial concern should 
depend on the extent to which the enterprise will be of benefit to the public and 
will add to the productive power of the province and provide employment for Its 

fhe Provincial Industrial Corporation should obtain its share capital as hur as 
possible from the public, Government taking such portion as cannot be raised by 
public subscription. _ . 

The enactment of provincial legislation on the lines of the Madras State Aid to 
Industries Act to provide credit facilities to new and nascent industries or industries 
new jy introduced into an area or cottage industries is recomraroded. 

All non-Indian banks wishing to do banking business in India should be re* 
quired to take out a licence from the Reserve Bank. Licences should be freely gran- 
ted to banks already established. Every licence should be in force for a stated 
should oe automatically renewed if the licensing authority is satisfied 
that the provisions of the Indian law applicable to the banks and other conditions 
specified in the licence are complied with. 

The conditions of the licence should be the following— . . 

lUk’U- ^ ar jddiiug to the Reserve Bank annual statements showing their assets and 
.^^^.rdating to the Indian business as prescribed by the Rmerve Bank from 
«®e to time. 

in Submission for a few years to come at any rate, to some prescribed uuthority 
.Preferably the Reserve Bank periodical reports of Indian and non-Indian 
ry them. 

utions imposed on basis of reciprocity. 

Reserve Bane 

•h*°i^!J? tabU,hro « ot of the Reserve Beak end the •imulOneoae wit hdraws! of 
reilriciion * now imposed on the transactions of foreign exchange business of 
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the Imperial Bank of India, the latter should be induced to take an active share in 
Ike financing of India's foreign trade. For this purpose a definite arrangement bet- 
ween the Reserve Bank and the Imperial Bank for a period of five years or such 
other period as the Reserve Bank may consider desirable for utilizing the Imperial 
Bank as agents of the Reserve Bank on terms to be settled between the two banks 
is recommended. 

If the Reserve Banks finds it impossible to arrive at a satisfactory settlement 
with the Imperial Bank of India or finds that within the stipulated period the 
Imperial Bank is unable to participate actively in the financing of India's, foisign 
trade the establishment of an exchange Bank is recommended. 

It is an the whole desirable that the Imperial Bank of India should continue to 
be governed by a special charter with suitable amendments. 


Minutes of Dissent 

A short Minute of Dissent is submitted by Mr. V. Raradas Pantulu on “The 
Indigenous Banking svstem; and a longer one is added by Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker 
on the financing of industries, and foreign trade. A third Minute of Dissent 
is submitted on tne question of financing foreign trade by as many as six memben, 
Bjta. Porshotamdas Thakurdas, Dt P. Knaitan. Mukhtar singb, V. Ramdas Psntulv. 
R. K. Sbanmukham Chetty and M. Jamal Mahomed. In the course of this note 
the dissenting members state 

Our colleagues' conclusion is that ' speaking from the point of view of tiade 
atone, it may be said that the facilities available at present for financing India's 
foreign trade, both imports and exports, are sufficient.’ ’ We disagree with this 
premise. According to them the interests of trade alone do- not require the 
immediate establishment of Indian Exchange Bank, strong enough to compete 
successfully with foreign banks. We disagree with this solution, toa 

They however mention that after a careful review of certain representations made 
to the Committee, they have come to consider that it is not desirable that India 
should rely for all time on the facilities afforded by non- Indian institutions for the 
financing of foreign trade. 


Financing Foreign Trade. 

Reasoning thus our coUegaes propose that after the starting of the Reserve Bank 
for India the Imperial Bank should, be “induced” to take in active share in the financ- 
ing of India'a foreign trade; With the terms to be offered to the Imperial Bank and the 
restrietiona to be placed on it in connection with such work, we are not immediately 
concerned, here. Our main difference with our colleagues is on the diagnosis* of 
India’s complaint regarding finance of her foreign trade till now. We view the 
grievance of India in this connection more seriously, and, our proposals for 
remedying the tame are therefore more definite^ and of a more urgent nature. 

Wo fau to see how from the “point of view of trade alone” it can be said that 
the facilities available at present for financing India's foreign trade are sufficient if 
colleagues mesn that India's foreign trade has not come to a standstill at any time 
yet for want of financial facilities. One may at least pause to consider before 
challenging the statement. But every Indian commercial body that has appeared 
before the Committee has complained that in the matter of providing financial 
facilities for import and export trade, the Exchange Banks have, generally speaking 
been differentiating between national and non-national exporters and importers. 


All's Not Well. 




IS atfr. ‘Ml MB. BUBEDA.R’8 RECOMMENDATIONS 

dim te Oe butt of Mm tnd«, the State d*»ld Mart forthwith u 
Bank wHh a «uKd of (toe cram of mpeee, ell to be taken ap by the kawo. 
Beak ehoold _be allowed to do financing of export and import trade la the 

a an* RvAhaitM Hank Tfe BAitli) 1 — J — li. r Jk a a 


MX OMMMflr 0( 
VJ 

t of Govern- 


such ■ *':r • ’ wu f n » r mance minister m uovern- 

meat w be ^Heed that it u oeMaary to hare the aenieee of a non-national froea 
abroad for a few years in the beginning. 

Mb. Subedab’s Rucomendatioms 

Mr. Mann Subedar who was appointed on the Committee as an Indian 
submitted a bulky Minority Report which extended to nearly 500 pages. 

«aa need for a separate report and two “unprecedented" fsatowa of procedure 
followed by the Committee, Mr. Subedar says r 

It was with much hesitation and many regrets, that 1 
almost at the conclusion of the Committee's work to write a 


to the 
asperate report 


At a 


certain stage, I found myself differing from my colleagues with ramid tothe nature 
of the proBom. the extent and avenues of informatimibearing on it\a4 tbs nnrrtf. 
which it would be in the interests of India to adopt. I did notfssl that 


opportunities 


a rioter diacucaion would lead to a coalesoeooe, even if there had bean 

for fluoh discussion. Under the circumstances I felt that it would i 

public advantage, if both the problem and the lines of progress „„ 

stated separately to enable thore, who would have to make public decisions on these 
subjects, to choose for themselves. 


Experts 

Mention is called for with regard to two outstanding features of procedure 
ended with our enquiry, —features, which were unprecedented and about the 
of which, there would be legitimate public curiosity. The first unusual 
with regard to our Committee was the association of foreign “experts". I am 
the word “experts" iu inverted comma throughout this report, so that Us so 
tiott may bt confined to whatever U was intended to be by Government Uk 
communraoe to us announcing* that foreign “experts" would be 
enquiry, that they would examine alt material, consult with us. < 
skins and hare the right to make a separate report I wish it to be understood 
that no reflection it intended or involved oc the geutiemen, wha came and who 
d ia c ha r g ed their duties to the best of their light. I am only, explaining that the 
procedure was novel and unprecedented. They were not member* They were net 
advisers ; else they would aot have claimed or been given u right to mal 
■epssile report Personally; I would not be honest with myeetlTlf 1 did 
locate Urnt 1 derived no help from them. On the contrary, m many 



mminer, in which these geutiemen expressed themself** 
sad mystery to me. Tost there were fundamental dUfi 
mathod between them and myself, would be indie 


body of the report. 


a matter of puaalo 
both of outfcMK and 
indicated at various plaasa In the 


Provincial Committm 


JW next unusual feature was the appointment of the Provincial OammUteui, 
g the dtoufls relatiug to a part of the total enquiry, without say 

«■** l»k with the Oeutal Committee. ftis tree tthal a naSr ^ k 

P* h them, hut this was before the Central Ooauuittee 1 
mieflulves, or eowmogedthe problem. It is true that their i 
5.? % written word cannot alma** convey the I _ 

twi -by otham cannot a&sss he aneugpd in 



cannot always he 

Then axe db rt o u a < 

may not have hed the t 

who iu their ton wms faced with an 
itotcohuiaatty “ 
ware held down 
i the brittle 

pul in by many paopl i Iu 


a wuu an wuw reuni wmm j m 
feD-uefined description. It la a pity 
ton rigid llrnttatiou of Mum Iu 
of some of the reporto and rim aery 
if psopl i Iu ss ua iBtiou with them. 
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i® ^mb Mio o of facts hitherto unsifted, reflects the hi gh^ 

National Needs. 

The terms of reference require the “development of banking”— on expremfon 
that has been interpreted by the foreigo “experts’’ as meaning the growth of bank* 
ing in the geographical area known as India. It is only on such ah interpretation 
that the Eofspean view with regard to adequacy of facilities and remarkable 
advance daring the last few years is based. It is on this basis, again, that the 
general advice to leave matters to natural evolution and to interfere as little as 
possible is derived. Such an interpretation can be understood, bnt is wholly un- 
acceptable. The problem, to my mind, is twofold. On the one hand, there fa the 
unprecedente d phenomena of the foreign control of banking resources io India, 
of such control growing j and strengthening in many directions and menacing 
Indian institutions. There is on the other hand the question of necessary re- 
adjustments inside the country to secure orderly advance and to secure considerable 
advance, which has to be made before Indian conditions could at aircompare with 
other .countries in the matter of the provision of banking facilities. Different 
remedies ace dearly indicated With regard to these two matters. Those, who ue 
content with existing arrangements, have necessarily a smug satisfaction. 1 have 
felt that, where the deterioration is great, the remedies employed have also got to 
he heroic, and yet I have kept myself within the bounds of great moderation with 
regard to die .measures suggested, particularly for the first problem. 


Mr. Snbedar’s Recommendations 

The following are the principal recommendations of Mr. Sufbedar 

A national policy is needed for budding np Indian banking, not only for 
releasing this oouutiy from dependence on foreign institutions, but for retaining 
profits sad experience la India. Unless the atmosphere is improved, Indian enter- 
prise in banking cannot prosper. 

On considerations of pure finance many measures which were taken by Govern- 
ment in this country, would have been condemned, hut such considerations alone 
cannot determine policte*, in which immediate good is sacrificed for ultimate 
good and private interests are subordinated to larger interests of the community. 

Financial help to the agriculturist in any shape or form could only bear fruit, 
wh en there is an agricultural policy, the aim of which is to spread education, im- 
prove the general conditions and status of the actual cultivators, and relieve him 
tain burdens or hardships by suitable Gauges in law and administration. 

The figure of meal indebtednes s in British India has been estimated by the 
Provincial Committees at Re. 876 erores. The Provincial Committees themselves 
have expressed doubts as to the reliability of the results secured and figure appears 
to be understated. 

The supply of capital in agricultural districts is inadequate. Inadequacy » 
itgronstrated by the rates, which are ehurged for loans. The Agricultural Loans sod 
Land Improvements Acts, while iodicatiag Government's recognition of the ob- 
ligation towards the agriculturists and doing good to those, who come under their 
operation, are not calculated to cover the field, or obviate the need for new measures. 

Funds for mortgage credit should be raised by debentures, hut it would not be 
Mn tat private e n te rpris e to do so uipsfdfd 

It is recommended that guarantee by Government should be given with tegtrd 
to w tHp 1 nod interest, bnt the risk of loss to public funds would have to be m- 
dnead to n m inimu m. 

Id older to work the scheme on a sufficiently Urge scale and to safeguard the 
internets of Government, who guarantee debentures, a land mortgs^depsrtmeDt 
woald have to ho instituted in oonneetkm with the Re serve Bank. ... 

Only a small Mags of the rural population have come within the scope of toe 
no mmriiro movnsS, which osnnot he ssp^ted, within the next ten you* to cm- 
brace oven half the rural population. Other measures for the benefit of hose who 
are outside the movement, ire therefore, imperative. 
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II would be desirable to establish a separate department of the Beaem Bank to 
deal vith the eo-opentive movement, to keep the ueoanary information and to meet 
(hair requirements. There wUI bean officiaf m such department to vetch the move- 
— t end point out its weakness from the eoonomic and strictly banking point of 


^ feeffitto in India must be considered inadequate in view of the tot, 

iWJBP 689 > India against 1IU00 in the United Kingdom, one far 

ever^UOjXtt persons in India as against one for every 3,500 persons in the Uni- 

Theesnses preventing the growth of banks in India are to be found in emaller 
nee of cheques end less aoqnamtanee with credit instrumenU generally, hoarding, 
and direct deposits by parties with firms and companies. Then la also the deter- 
rent eflhot of failures, but teeign critics are prone to exaggerate the instability of 
Indian banking and the danger to depositors in Indian Banks. Unfamlliarity with Joint 
iitock organisation is also an obstacle. The attitnde of Government ana public au- 
thorities has not always been sympathetic and helpful towards Indian blinks. 
The growth of foreign institutions in the country has dreumseribed the 
growth for Indian banks, and thoir competition has been growing. The 
united amount of trade in Indian hands and the setback reoeived by 
Indian traders of late, limits the clientele, which Indian banks can reach. Indian 
firms and persona do not always give preference to Indian institutions and sometime 
th^sm^clud^ from doing so, when they would like to patronise Indian Joint 

There Is no dearth of capital in India for the next stage of advanoe, and if 
measures for the encouragement of joint stock banking wore adopted, it will not be 
unreasonable to expoet, that at least a dozen new banks on a largo scale would 
come into existence. 

Indian joint stock banks enjoy in India no privilege of any kind. A definite 
poliev should be enunciated by the state declaring it to be an important purpose and 
public object to enoounigo the growth of Indian joint stook banks. The precedent 
for such policy exists in the encouragement of the 00 -operative application of such 
policy in the ease of Indian joint stock banks is not loss important. 

Interference with joint stock banking and the imposition of sdditionsl regulations 
would be justiAed without definite encouragement. The encouragement should take 
the form of same privileges which the co-operative banks enjoy st present, same 
facilities for opening branches, as the Imperial Bank, rediscount facilities with the 
Reserve Bank and a special rediscount rate, whenever the Reserve Bank finds It 
convenient, facilities for advance against ‘pronotes’ and suitable collateral from the 
Reserve Bank. There should further be encouragement to amalgamation of smaller 
banks by. the exemption of super-tax for the first five yean of the existence of the 
new company. 

The designation ‘exchange banks’ derived from ‘eastern exchange banks' in the 
uuidon money market is misleading in India, because these banks do every ottor 
class of business. The proper classification would be foreign banks in contrast with 
Indian banka. 

The share of Indians in India’s foreign trade is small and is estimated at 15 per 
cen i^b y . the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. . . 

The idea, that foreign banks in India are financing foreign trade only, is fiction, 
balk of their operations is in the finaocc of internal trade. 

. Exchange’ banka had a great share in shaping opinion on matter* affecting trade 
S*?. “nance both here and in London. The expression of such opinion wae through 
"Jywi Chambers of Commerce, which were generally hostile to and intolerant of 
Indian efforts and Indian aspirations. Essential financial reforms were obstructed by 
25!;* % selfishly sod took every advantage of the political and eeonomfe 
in this country and the embarrassment of Government, to secure thaftff own 

-jJjJpM}® opinion in India has demanded in the past that the Arid of 

TS? w reserved for institutions registered in India. 

open door to foreign banka in India should eeree and a i system of 
ygjf be established. The issue of a license most be a matter of absolute 

3 thefrfodSSSir 1 Wh0n ** duty k ****' “ d reoewaI mu * ** 1,8 * 
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The sower of licensing is s perl of the sovereign power of the Stele end if ft* 
Bank Board ere entrusted i-“ “■ K v “ *- • ‘ 


of Ibe soveragn power of tne Stele and if fa 

with this power, they would have to lake into 

account, when necessary, “reasons of state.” which may be divorced from banki ng 
and co nsi derations. 6 

It is e s se ntial , that the licensing of foreign banks should be instituted forthwith, 
and pending the establishment of the Reserve Bank, the Standing Finance OommitS 
of the Indian Legislature should exercise this power. 

It is not desirable that a system of licensing should be institnted for Indian 
banks also. The object of licensing foreign banks is to protect different classes of 
Indian public and Indian institutions from unsound foreign banks, from malpractice! 
unfair competition, anti-social and anti-national activities which they might 
indulge in. 

The terms should be elastic to meet so emergent situation, or to ward off so 
apprehended danger. 

The cleim of foreign banks to equality with Iodiau banks would mean the 
negation of all regulation in their case. 

The main terms of the license are to be 

The licensed banks should not receive deposits in India from Indian-born 
or joint stock companies registered in India, 

, , The licensed bank shall confine its branches to the port areas only, and no 
branch shall be opened in the interior. 

(3) Controlling interests, directly or indirectly, shall not be acquired in Indian 
institutions in order to defeat the above provision, or for any other motive. 

(4) The existing branches in the interior should be withdrawn ‘prorata’ within 
five years, and the banks concerned should submit forthwith a programme 
indicating the manner and extent to which they will be withdrawn during each of 
of these five years. 

(5) It shall not be open to the licensee to engage in thia country, in trustee 
business, which would put Indian funds in its hands. 


( 1 ) 


«L 


jo, hjuivu nuuiu put . 

(6) Except the manager and 
whole staff shall be Indian. 


one official in each branch under him, the 


The licensed bank shall pay full income-tax on its earnings in this country 
close aH accounts and particulars to enable the revenue authorities to frame 
the demand. 

Licensing must have a definite aim of national policy and should not be s mm 
formality. 

Every country in the world has devised regulation of the activities of foreign banb 
to suit its 'requirements. New countries, like the United States of Ai«ie» whose 
banking organisation was built on model lines later, keep a predominant thus in 
banking in their own hands. Taking of deposits of American money by towip 
banks Ts absolutely prohibited in such financial centres as New York, Oman, 
South Africa and Austria, in the Empire, have felt resentment at the dominance jn 
their country of institutions controlled from London and have taken various stop 
■gainst such domination. 



REPORT OF THE 

INDIAN MILITARY COLLEGE COMMITTEE 

C The Chetwode Committee ) 

The Indian Military College Committee wm formed by the Government of Indie 
withlhe spproval oftbc Secretary of State, in pursuanoe of the re lation .w wphgj 
in neregrapn 4 (2) (c) of the report of Sub- Committee No. VII (Defence) of the 
BoondTable Conference. The resolution ran as follows 

“In order to avoid delay the Government of India be instructed to ‘ 

eomm"tto?of«pertt r both British and Indian (including representative* ol the 
Indian States) to work out the details of the establishment of such a eoUega- 

Ihe orders appointing the committee were published in the following notification 
in the ‘Gaaette oflndia’ (No, 312, dated the 23rd May 1031) 

“In accordance with the recommendation of the Defence Sub-Oommtt Ut e of the 
Bound Table Conference, the Governor-Oenoral-m-Council, with the »PP*w»« °J 
XesZeretary of State for India, has been pleased to constitute a commit tec of 
experts Including representatives of Indian States, in ordsr to work out th e drtMW 
of we establishment of a military college in India to train candidates for commie 
•ions in all anna of Indian Defence service." 

The Committee consisted of the following : — 

Chairman His Excellency the Oommander-in-Chitf in India. 

Members ( 1 ) Officials :-The Chief of the General SUIT: The Adjut ant G e nera l 
in India ; 'Die Secretary to the Government of India l "J;^\ ^i ^TWinr 
The Deputy Military Secretary, Amy Headquarters ; Snr Gcorgc Anderson, Direc 
of Publie Instruction, Punjab; Khnn nahsdur bharbst Khan, t ,I.t, luluKiar 

(2) Non-Officials :-8tr Abdur Rahim. Sir F. S. S.vsswsmy AiyCT, Rso mam 
Chandhrt Chhotu Bam, Sir H. A. J. Gidnoy, Dr. B. K Moonjo, a N. MnMWjn 
Principal St. Stephen’s College, Delhi ; Captain Shcr Mohammad Khan, captain 

Vanin Hindi Bahadur, M.C., I.D.8.M. , 0 . Pll i_ ruminat Rao 

(31 Members from Indian States .-Major General Rao Bs> Gya ^ Kao 
Raghunath Rsiwadc, C.B.E., Inspector General of Gwalior Army , Wtonci lawiimwi 
SbTgh, Otuirtcr-mastcr-Gcneral, fttiala State Fw*. ; Wcnt.Coloncl Mirra Kador Beg. 

Saidar Bahadur, Commandant, 1st Hyderabad I. ln( i -pneinded Ha 

The Committee assembled in Simla on the 25th May 1931 and cotciuucu >» 
agenda on the 20th June The report was signed on the 16th July. 

% the Oommitteeamountcd to *b<!ut Rs. 17*0. exclusive of the eoat of printing 
and publishing the report* 

Extract from tho Report 

The following are extract* from the report to which mfoutea of JIT 

vna u&as 

Nature Of The Commie 

.In the preparation of oar ■chemo for J^ ,l ]5 ry l i^j2S5 tt *t the 
point that calls lor a decision is whether the length of the «»*»• » 
Coltep should conform to those of cadet colleges in JSd Sa^uiat 

tbe&minkms and the United States. The course at WoolwWch naml 
«fond over three half-yearly terms, or eighteen months in alhTne wsme 
b^dmjgnersijdncation. 
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should be devoted mainly to academic study, and the last two years main to 
military training. The Skeen Committee made this recommendation after an 
exhaustive inquiry into the military training system of other countries, conducted 
by a special sub-committee which visited Great Britain, France, Canada and the 
United States for the purpose. 

The Skeen Committee suggested that the coarse should last for three years, of 
Which the first year should be devoted mainly to academic study and the last two 
mainly to military training. 

We gather from educational reports and from other sources of information that 
in recent years, the ordinary Indian schools have shown considerable improvement 
in the direct font indicated by the Skeen Committee, especially in the provision of 
better buildings and play-grounds, in a larger supply of traiued teachers, in better 
organised games and physical traioing, but Indian boys still suffer from manv dis- 
advantages. The financial resources of the schools are often inadequate ; the schools 
sometimes are overcrowded by the large proportion of failures at Matriculation (which 
is a lenient test) ; the pupils are overstrained by being expected from an early age 
to atody an excessive number of languages and the use of English as the median 
of instruction is a very serious handicap to a proper understanding of .the subject 
of study and to a quickening of the intelligence ot the pupils, while even in the 
collegiate stage many students arc so deficient in English that thqy are unable to 
follow the lectures which are delivered in that language. 

But there are other disadvantages which nppear to us to result from an imper- 
fectly devised system of education. 

It is essential that professional education should be based on the firm foundation 
of general education. We .have noticed from certain university calendars that there 
is a tendency towards premature specialisation and that subjects such as biology, 
philosophy and economics may be taken by students at wnat would appear too 
early an age. There does not seem to us sufficient guarantee that boys have always 
received an adequate grounding in what are usually considered to be the basic sub- 
jects of school education. 

Again, such general education should be given, in our opinion, in a good and 
well-regulated school but we observe that many boys pass Matriculation at the early 
age of fifteen (or even younger) and then proceed to a coHege. They thus lose the 
bracing stimulus of school life, and are denied suitable training in those qualities 
which are ao valuable to success in life. However beneficial it may be in other 
directions, a college education is no substitute for good school education (with its 
school games, and its school methods of work) for boys who are on the threshold of 
professional study. 

College Education. No Good 

We are glad, therefore, that something has been done to remedy this 
defoot. The Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehra Dun 
has already gone far to prove that Indian boys readily respond to tbc 
type of training which is given in that institution and that many Indian pa- 
rents appreciate its value ; and we have been impressed by the favourable opinions 
voiced by the Skeen Committee and by many ot their witnesses in support of that 
institution. The Chiefs’ Colleges have a good record in certain directions but it is 
doubtful whether the training imparted therein is conducive to the proper encourage- 
ment of self-reliance and other /such qualities. The King George’s school at Jhelu® 
Jullundur and Ajmer give promise of providing that type of school training whicn 
we consider to be desirable in this connection. Some of the European schools arc 
now giving to boys up to eighteen years of age good training for life. It is Also 
hoped that the intermediate colleges of the type recommended by the Calcutta 
University Commission will be successful in providing good school trsining up to 
the Intermediate standard. .. . . 

We also hope that the aims of the late Mr. S. R. Das will soon be realised and 
that a school off the type desired by him will be established. 

Length of Course We are in general agreement therefore with the Skeen Cow; 
nittoe as regards the length of the course. We consider that until such time, at 
ny tala, as the defects pointed out by us in the civil educational systems of Indw 
jet overcome! the normal course of traiaing of Indian military cadets should be * 
full thiee yum* India" army cadets by reason of their previous military training 
will however teg nfrn a seams of two years only. 
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Aoi OF Kntby 

We an however ip favour of a i^r ue of «iiry than that eonteiinlatad to the 
gtop Committee and we recommended that it should be the same aa faU dam for 


gfrJm Committee and we recommended that it ahotud be the aame aa Ndddowa for 
Iadiaa eadeta lor Sandbar at at present, namely 18 to 20 years. The retention of 
thaoe hmita aboold enaare reasonably high standard of general edaeatlon from 
the aaeeesafnl eandidatea. 

After much discussion, therefore, we adopted the following formula, which cone* 
titnee our definite reoomirendatioo. 

“We agree to a eourae of 3 yean and an age of entry of 18-30 yearn provided 
that the regulations aa to service are suitably modified so aa to ensure that in re- 
gard to the age and prospects of attaining command of nnits and for the purpose 
of promotion, seniority and pension, officers graduating the Indian Military Obftoe 
will not be prejudiced in comparison with British officer* entering the Indian army 
from the British cadet colleges, but will be on sn oqusl footing with such offioers in 
all respects. The same principle should be maintained if the time-scale of promotion 
is hereafter abolished. 

Selection of Candidates 


The next point that we have to consider is the method of selection of candidates 
for the college. There are at present 20 vacancies at Sandhurst offered annually by 
competition to Indians. In addition to these vacancies a number of Viceroy’s Obm- 
missioned officers not exceeding 5 in any one year may be nominated to Sandhurst, 
subject to their satisfying certain standards. Of 20 vacancies open to competition a 
certain proportion, not exceeding 20 per cent may lie filled by nomination of can- 
didates who have qualified at the examination, but have not sucoeeded in obtaining 
a place by competition. This power of nomination was conferred on the Comman- 
der-In-Chief in accordance with a recommendation of the Skeen Committee which 
had reference, however, to the Indian Military College, rather than to Sandhurst. 
It involves the somewhat invidious procedure of rejecting eandidatea who have 
sucoeeded in open competition, in favour of others who have merely qualified. It is 
probably for this reason that the power was not exercised on the only ooensloo (pit 
the examination of* November 1929) when it exceeded the total vacancies offered. 
The number of Viceroy’s Oommis doned officers so far nominated to Sandhurst is 
only 2 and both of these were over the normal age limit of 25 when they were 
nominated. 


We found great difficulty in reaching a substantial measure of agreement as to 
the proportion of the 00 vacancies which should he allotted to open eompetitloo 
and nomination respectively. Most of ns consider it essential to reserve a large 
number of vacancies for the classes that furnish recruits to the army in order to 


number of vacancies for the classes that furnish recruits to the army in order to 
encourage those classes generally to ensure to them their due representation in 
King’s Commissioned ranks, and to offer adequate prospects of promotion of the 
rank and file. In this last connexion, some of us were greatly Influenced by the 
towon of Government gradually to reorganise the officer establishments of Indian- 
wing units on the British pattern, consisting of 28 King’s Commissioned Officers 

g. » battalion, as compared with the existing establishments of 12 

King’s Commissioned and 18 or 19 Viceroy’s Commissioned Offiosn. 

This t decision involves the eventual elimination of the Viceroy’s Oommis- 
•mBd Officer, no lees than the British Officer, from Indian (sing unite. 

Alitoughit was taken, we understand in 1928, the stage has not yet been reached el 
whieh it has been necessary to post an Indian King’s Oommistionsd officer In die- 
PJ**vmaiit of a Viceroy’s Commissioned officer in sny of the unite concerned. Tide 
however, be reached very shortly. We need hardly point out that to 
Jjjljdiun Army as at present constituted; every enlisting .Indian soldier mu, am 
E fc My does, aspire to attain the Viceroy’s Oomm&ion. If tto goal is to be 
wttdtw ra from him wider the new orguintion it will clauly to Mnlo 
lor iU prwpeote, it lent as attncti.e u tbote which the Indto wMty 
{ ^ hit herto enjoyed, of attaining to commissioned, ranto. The PW*ntViearog 
Utomtoionad officers and the more senior of the Non-Com missi one d offioers wtt 

wai b. w.-«ii S ok 
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m the ranks of the Indian Arm* 
that 24 a year should be op eo L 
ef should have the right te flUti* 


PmOPOKTIOHAL ALLOTMENT OF VACUUMS® 

The majority of im are in favour of allotting half the = 

Military Oollqge, 1 e. SO a year, to eadefta tea 
Of the remaining 30 vacancies, we recommend tfa 

competition .and that the Commander-in-chief u**« MW ngtti te HU |i| 

vacancies by nomination from among thoee candidates who hare qualified at the 
entrance examination, but failed to secure a place in open competition. We snnnit 
that in making these nominations special consideration should be given to caadi- 
dates who are members of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces, including the 
University Training Corps. We are all agreed that, in the event of the Commander 
in-Chief being unable, owing to lack of suitable candidates either to select in«ij B n 
army cadets upto the proportion decided upon, or not requiring to exercise hh 
power of nomination to the full extent the resulting balance, should be added to 
competitive vacancies and allotted to candidates according to the examination 

Mr. Mukherji would prefer that the allotment should be at least 90 vacancies for 
open competition, not more than 24 for Indian Army cadets, and not more than 6 
for nomination. These were the proportions originally proposed by Sir Abdnr 
Rahim as well as the official members of the Committee. 

Sir P. 8. Sivaswamy. Aiyar, Dr. Moooje { and Major-General Raj wade, 
dissenting from the views of the majority, recommended the allocation 
of a much higher proportion of the vacancies to open competition. 8ir 
Sivaswamy Aiyar and Dr. Moonje would Reserve 49 out of the 60 vacan- 
cies for competition and altogether for Indian Army cadets and nominated 
candidates. Major General Raiwade would allot 40 to competition, 20 to Indian 
Army cadets, and none to nominated candidates. These members contend that the 
recommendations of the majority would unduly favour the classes at present recruited 
in the Army at the expense of all other classes. They point out that even in the 
open competition in force since 1228, a large proportion of the successful candidate! 
have come from the enlisted classes, and they see no reason to apprehend that this 
proportion will diminish under the new conditions. 

In making our definite recommendation in accordance with the view accepted by 
the majority, we need only add that we do not intend that those proportions should 
be regarded as unalterable. They can, and obviously should, be revised in either 
direction, if experience at any time proves them to be unsuitable. 

Entrance 

We are of opinion that it would be inadvisable to insist on specified educations! 
qualifications for admission to the entrance test, especially in view of the variation 
in university standards and of the fact that many schools do not prepare boys for 
Indian university examinations. While a high level of general attainments will 
naturally be expected tern candidates, we consider that the entrance examination 
itself wul provide all that is necessary by way of an educational standard. 

Under the present system military medical boards are held at local centres about 
six weeks before each entrance examination. This is a convenient arrangement, and 
we reoommeod that it be continued. A candidate who is dissatisfied with the ver- 
dict of a medical board has the right to demand an appeal board, which is there' 
upon convened, as soon as possible, and before the entrance examination takes place. 
We recommend that, in cases where a specialist opinion is required, a specialist, 
preferably a civilian, should be included in the appeal board in future. 

The examinatio n of Indian candidates for the British cadet collages is at present 
conducted, both in England and in India, by the Civil Service Oornmissiooen of 
Gnat Britain. The pawn set are the same as those for British candidates, with » 
few modifications to mut Indian requirements, e. g., the substitution of Indian lor 
European Modern History, the indnaion of some oriental language in the list « 
subjects and of a number of special questions, suitable for Indians, in the geoeisi 

^^itkrtii^mgaratkm of an Indian Military College, the task of .conducting ibf 
* ' * * ithonty in 


j must dearly be transferred to an authority in India. We reoommari 
accordingly that the Public Service Commission be asked to undertake this duty, 
gsusnl standard of the examination should be. maintained at its present low. 
Indian who an steady in the United Kingdom, should be allowed te 

> at a simultaneous elimination, the papers being sent from India uw* 


is met. '3i ) the ohetwode committee report Ml 

iHTBTiaw And Rroobd Test 

Ihto test to aem ooudaeted by a Board cooaiattog of two Indian Army OOcwt, 
who moot how commanded Indian unite, and of whom the Motor (generally the 
t raea t a— I in India) preaMtoe ovnr the Board, one civil ofllcial, normally of 
the Bdunstioo Department ; and one non-official Indian gentleman nominated bj 
the Governor-General. This last appointment follows a recominendatiou of the Skeen 
Committee, who, no doubt, foresaw that possibly none of tbe the three official mem- 
hem of the Board would be an export iu the art of drawing out a candida tes 
knowledge and bent, and considered therefore that tbe preseoce of a non-official 
would compensate for this deficiency, and teud to inspire come oonfi- 
deaee in the candidate If, however, as we bone, tbe entire examination will be 
ooudaeted fey the Public Service Commission , the need for a nou-offioial member 
of the Boned will disappear. Oar recommendation ia that the Board should inolode 
one or two members of the Public Service Commission, as tbe Oommissiou itself 
may decide on each occasion. If there is one be should be au Indian. There 
should be two senior officers of the Indian Army appointed as at present. The 
member of the Commission or the senior of the two members, as the caao might 
be, should preside. 

Captain Sher Mohammad Khau, and Captain Narain Singh are of opinion that 
tbe Board should not contain more than one member of the Public Service Oom- 
aMoo. Dr. Moonje, Sir Abdur Rahim and Major-Gsueral Raiwade recommend 
that the Board should consist of one member or the Commission and two non- 
official gentlemen, besides the two military officers. Chaudhuri Chhotu Ram recom- 
mends that if there are two members of the Public Service Commission on the 
Board, a third member belonging to the cnliBted classes should also be appointed. 
We attach much importance to this test in which due attention should be paid not 
merely to the record but even more to the several activities of each candidate out- 
side the class room. 


Course and Organization of the Military College. 

It will be advisable to appoint the Commaudaut and the Assistant Commandant 
some months before the opening of the College in order to enable them to work out 
the administrative and instructional details ns thoroughly as possible. Other senior 
members of the staff should also be appointed at such tune as will ensure a hill dis- 
cussion of the time table, etc., and the preparation of lectures. In our opinion, it is 
essential that the Oomraaudant should be*in close touch with all arrangements regard- 
ing the construction of buildings and the provision of equipment, furniture^ etc., on 
the permanent site 

In our opiuioo, the main desideratum is to eliminate ‘wastage’ as far as possible 
and to ensure that a high percentage of cadets shall be successful in tbs final 
examination. In the early stages, it will probably be difficult to decide whether or 
not a candidate for admission will prove himself at a later stage to be suited to a 
career. We are keenly anxious that, in the first place, a cadet who appears to tbe 
authorities to be unsuitable, will be removed from the College at as early a date as 
Possible eo that he will be able to continue bis studies elsewhere, and, in tbe second 
pace. Uut hie vacancy in the College will be filled by another as soon aq possible. 
We therefore recommend that, before the end of the first year, a serious test should 
be conducted by the college authorities with the object of deciding on the suitability 
°i cadet in that year. The Commandant’s proposals for the removal of cadets 
•could be eubject to tnesanction of the Commander-m-Chief on tbe advice of the 


Principal staff officer or officers concerned, in this connection we propose farther 
uat, <m passing the teat above mentioned, the cadet should be called upon to deckle 
whether ne will follow a military career. If he decidea to do so, Urn parent 
or guardian nod the cadet should enter into a contract with the State, in which the 
cadet should engage to serve in the army fo* a period of five years from the date of 
n^ Oommknion. In default Government should be empowered to recover the cost 

i su" ssf.tryias 

IS; jroja ag&?vagca | ggg3 , i; .*?» - ~ 

Jz® therefore soaccst that no nrivate servant should be permitted in the institution. 

number of Collage MrvtoU will bo provided, (b) It to MMBttoljb oto 
VWt of natty riMold pmraUin the College, and we therefor. *uggett that tbe 
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Feeb And Expenses 

We hive two standards to guide us to framing an estimate. The cost to 
Indian eadet at Sandhurst of one and a half years’ course amounts to £877 towsnN 
which the Indian Government contributes about £200, so that the cost to a cadet** 
parent or guardian comes to about £477, that is nearly Rs. 8,500. Than we bare 
the eniDpM of the Royal Military College at Debra Dun, which provides a wtilk 
school education on British lines. Here the normal expenses to the patenter 
guardian for a student, inclusive of everything, amounts to Rs. 1,700 per annum u 
against the cost of Government of Rs. 2 ; 800 per annum. The course at Debra Duo 
extends over years so that the total cost to a student’s parent amounts to Rs. 
11,900 before be becomes eligible to oompete for s vacancy at Sandhurst. If (be 
candidate is successful at the examination he has to find between Rs. 6,000 and 
Rs. 8A00 for the Sandhurst eourse, that is to say, the total cost to him comes to 
Rs. 18,400 in 8)4 years. That gives us a little over Rs. 2,000 per annum and lor 
three years about Rs. 6£00. We do not know yet what the cost of running the 
Indian Military College will be to Government, and we have to consider the 
question of cost to the cadet’s parents entirely on its own merits. 

We consider that like Army cadets at the cadet’s colleges in England, Iodiau 
Army cadets should receive their education at the Indian Military College. free 
of charge. We recommend farther that these cAdets, on admission to the college, 
should be granted pay at the rate of Rs. 00 per mensem. We would leave it to 
the military authorities to decide whether any part of this should be treated as 
deferred pay. 

Sons of military officers and soldiers Wc recommend that cadets who are the 
sons, or in very exceptional circumstances, the grandsons in the male line 
of military officers and soldiers of the Indian Army or Indian State Forces, should 
^eligible for a remission of fees, according to circumstances up to one half of 

King's India cadetships.— We ore of opinion, subject to the concurrence of the 
Army Council, that a due proportion of the King’s cadetship, King’s India 
cadetships, and cadet scholarships for which Indian oadets are eligible at the cadet 
colleges in England, should be transferred to the Indiin Military College. 


Scholarships.— We recommend that the various scholarship now offered to 
Indian cadets st Sandhurst and Woolwich should be transferred to the new College. 
These are the Sir Pratap Singh Memorial Silver Wedding Fund and Biidwood- 
Tehri scholarship and the special scholarships instituted by the Government of 
Bombay for cadets of that Presidency. We express a hope that other local 
Governments and private individuals will fouud similar scholarship in future. We 
recommend that the Central Governmeat also should devise some system either of 
scholarship or remission of fees, to assist deserving Indian cadets of limited means 
other than the sons of miltary officers or soldiers. 


Uses recommended by the Committee.— We feel it to be imprtant that the cost 
of the full course at the Indian Military College should be enbstantially less than 
that incurred by Indian parents in seeding their sons to cadet colleges in England 
and that the annual cost also should be less than st the Royal Military College 
at Dehra Dun. We have attempted to work out detailed figures and to arrive at 
on estimate of the normal expenses of a cadet at the new Colleges, but we htve 
not been able to produoe any results of value. We must, therefore, content our- 
selves with a general recommendation that the fees sod other expenses should be 
so calculated that the avenge annual cost to the individual should be not mnefi 
move than Rs. 1,500, and that the total for the whole course should not exceed » 
4*800. This figure includes tuition, board and lodging, uniform, books, poewt 
mousy fixed at a reasonable amount, games, subscriptions. It does not include 
vocations or private clothes. Dr. Mbonje, dissenting from this recommendation, 
conriders that the total expenses of a cadet should not in any case exceed fin- 
76 a i - ^ 
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lam* Stats Foies Oadhs. 

^ Defcwse SuteOommiitoe of the Round Table Con- 

r *^° 10 officers of the Indian State Foma. 

*■ «•»; to l BL?. n f ,ll P 0 S # tooclnaion that 90 vacancies a soar 
to aS^oa to Uie 80 vaeanetee for Britah India would be a reasonable provision 
iat Witt Stole Force eadets. We consider, subject of oonrae to the eonaant of 



the Sate* concerned, that 2Q vacancies should be allotted 


the 


“W^toto State Forces to the proportions of the strength 

ri fa toelndton Shale Forces Army list We think that 

J ho taflt to individual States to decide how many of the vacancies allotted 

> to anj Tear should be fillcriby competition wittoiT the Stale andby 

i af army cadets respectively. Those candidates who entered by open com* 

petition would have lo reach the same qualifyingstandard as candidates from 
British India Army cadets from the Indian State Forces would similarly be re- 
quired to ones testa of feesamc general standard as those demanded from Indian 
Army cadeto. I* is obvious that all candidates from Indian States must he 
suOdeotiy we* educated to; take fulf advantage of the course and assist in maintain- 
ing the general level of efficiency at the college: Compwitive candidates should be 
required to pace the medfciU test conducted under the authority of the Army 
Department. Army cadets should be required to produce a certificate to show that 
they fulfil the same standards of physical fitneas as the Indian Army cadets. We 
do not recommend that Indian States should be invited to contribute any funds 
towards the establishment of the College, or its maintenance when established. In 
view of this, the majority of us consider that the full expenses of the course should 

ayafcle to respect of aH Indian State Forces cadets whether entering the 

> by competition within the State or m army cadets. The cost of any re- 
i of j 'pm granted to individual* should be borne by the State concerned. 

Dr. Moonjc, Sir H. Giditcy, Major-General Rajwadc. Colonel Laohhman Singh 
and Captain Narain Singh dissent from the above opinion and consider that tome 
concessions should be granted to Indian State Forces cadets at the expense of the 
Government of India aa the States have always taken their due share to the military 
responsibilities of the Empire. 

lamiAW Air Force Cadeis 

It appears from Resolution J2J (b) in paragraph 4 of the Report of the Defence 
Sab-Oommittee of the Round Table Conference that the Conference Intended that, 
cadets should be trained lor the Indian Air Force at the Indian Military Collage. 
In view however of the great difficulties of providing adequate flying, training and 
technical instruction in this country, such as are obtained at Cranweil, we have care- 
fully considered, as an open question, whether the existing arrangements for Indian 
Air Force cadets should not be maintained for some time to come. In our dis- 
cussions on this subject we have had the benefit of the presence and advice of the 
Air Officer Commanding in India, Air Vice Marshal Sir John Steel. He is of opi- 
nion that the course which wo propose at the Indian Military College would form 
a suitable foundation of trainiug for officers of the Indian Air Foroo, assuming 
that there will be adequate instruction in mechanics. He is fmther of opinion that 
it would uot be feasible for Air Force candidates to do anything less than the com- 
plete course, as much of tho work done would not then be property cofieqUdstod 
before the eedet left the college. Officers commissioned from the eoliege would have 
to undergo a year’s course at a flying training school as pilot officers on probation, 
in this way Indian cadets would become pilot officers between the age 
of 21 and 23. ^ . . . 

. Flying Training Bchool.-Thc coat of rslabltahine a Flying Twining 8cbo<)l in 
India under present conditions would be prohibitive. We sre informed that the 
cost of a Flying Training School in England, containing on an average flO pupils 
under training, amounts to approximately £200,000 a year ; and that alfowfog for 
wastage, the average coat to the State of each pupil who passes out is about £4000. 
It is obvious thatlndia cannot afford to pay on this scale for the training of the 
very small number of pilot officers that she requires. 4 . ... ... . 

We recommend, therefore, that until the number of pilots required toatifiee the 
expenditure on a Flying Training School in India, Indian cadets shotw continue 
*» 80 to Cornwell for the complete course of two yews. Tbsy 
Attached to a Service Squadron in England for six months (to include a enort 
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coarse at the school of Army Go-operation) ; end subsequently be atiached to a 
Ser? See Squardron in Indie lor e farther period of six months. We recommend 
further the! the Air Ministry should be ashed to allow the present reduced rates 
for Indian cadets at Cranwell to con tin ae as a temporary measure. 

We consider the! Indian flying officers should be sent to England for specialist 
courses as required : that the possibility of starting a small flying training school in 
India should be very carefully investigated ; and that it should fie the policy of the 
Government of India to establish such a school as soon as Xhe number of pilots to 
be trained justifies such expenditure, provided that the financial situation permits. 
When this stage is reached the question whether cadets should pass through the 
Indian Military College before going to the flying training school in India should 
be reconsidered. 

Poet Graduate Courses.— We were asked to consider whether graduates of the 
Indian Military College who enter the technical arms of the service Bhouid continue 
to receive post graduate instruction in the United Kingdom. We were informed 
that there would be no difficulty in organising an adequate course of instruc- 
tion at Kakul to take the place of Larkhill for the artillery, or at Jubbnlpore 
to take the place of Oatterick for the Corps of Signals. Officers of the Royal 
Engineers at present take a course at Cambridge University and Chatham, lasting 
altogether about two years. At Cambridge they are required to take an honour’! 
degree in mechanical engineering. We think that the Thomson College at Roorkee 
and perhaps other colleges should be able to provide all that is necessary in the 
way of general training, and that the requisite special courses, in subjects such u 
electricity and railway construction, could also be arranged. 

We consider that all young Indian officers before joining their own units should 
be attached to British units in this country for one year, as is already the practice 
in the cavalry and infantry. We do not recommend that they should be attached 
to British units in the United Kingdom, although this suggestion had the support 
of the Skeen Committee. All the benefits derived from associating with British 
officers in the daily routine of regimental life can, in our opinion, be obtained as 
easily in this country as in England, while in the former the young Indian officer 
has the advantages also of the society of his own countrymen and of being able to 
visit his home. 

We have Already drawn attention to certain disadvantages from which Indian 
boys suffer in their education, and to certain defects in the educational system. It 
is mainly on account of these defects, that we have agreed to rpoommend a three 
years’ course at the Indian Military College. We hAvc also alluded to the admirable 
training which is now given at the Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College. 
Dehra Dun. The main cause of the success of this institution is that it supplies 
the opportunity and the resources to provide good school education to boys up to 
13 or 19 years of age. It. is unfortunate that, for our purposes, there are few, if 
any, other schools which have similar opportunities aud resources. This is due very 
largely, as already shown, to the fact that the majority of boys pass Matriculation 
before the age mentioned above and thus leave school prematurely. 

We agree that the College should be enlarged as soon as possible up to the 
maximum limit of its present accommodation and staff, and thereafter gradually 
enlarged up to the limit suggested by the Skeen Committee. We would add that, 
in our opinion, the cost of training should be reduced to Rt. 100 a month. We 
recognise, howver, that as expansion takes place, it will become increasingly difficult, 
if not impossible, for the military authorities to remain responsible for the manage- 
ment of the college. A college of the size suggested will be turning out about 40 
boys annually, a number of one third as large again as the total vacancies 
obtainable by open examination for the Indian Military College in the initial stage. 
We must, moreover, expect increasing competition from other institutions, with the 
result that eventually only a small proportion of Dehra Dun boys will have a 
reasonable prospect of entering the Indian Military College. At that stage, definite 
provision will have to be made for preparing the majority of the students for 
admission to advanced university courses ana so civil careers— a task which the 
military authorities could not undertake. Our recommendation can therefore only 
be that the military authorities should remain in control of i|ie Dehra Dun College 
for so long as is found practicable. Dr. Moonje was of the Opinion that the cost 
of training should not exceed Rs. 75 per month. 

As regards other institutions we note with satisfaction that the military authorities 
intend to improve the standards t>f education at the King George’s Royal Indian 
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Sohoob at Jhtinin. JoUnndnr sad Ajmer, ptrticnhtrly in the teechlnx of 
with » vie* to increeatag the number and quality of fa f3L 


„'o naouHMM that mernben of the Avxiliaiy and Territorial force* ihould be 
allirbbte nomination to the oollm a* Indian Army cadets, provided that they 
an within the seme an limit* ana eatiefy die *»me educational teat* ae an 
pneeribed for oadett fan the iregular army. We think that it would be derinhle 
*l*o to inaiet that candidate* from theee. forces should undergo a period of attach- 
ment to a regular unit for, say, six months before prooreding to the college- We 
do not make a similar recommendation for members of the University Tlaiaing 
Corps, a* then will generally speaking be within the *ge limit* of the men 
examination, and than is no reason, therefore, why they should not enter the 
Oollege by that examination or through the Indian Territorial Force a* Indian 
Army eaaeta. Moreover, the military training imparted in the University Training 
COrp* is necessarily of a lower standard than in the Auxiliary Force and the other 
Territorial unit* all of whom are liable for military service. 

Sir Abdnr Rahim, Mr. Mukherji, Major-General Rajwadc, Dr. Moonje, Sir. H. 
Gidney and Sir 8ivaswamy Aiyer, dissenting from the majority, are of opioion that 
members of the University Training Corps should l>e eligible for direct appointment 
to Indian Army cadetships. 

The Skeen Committee, ss well as the Defence Biib-CommittW of the Round 
Table Conference, proposed that after the opening of the Indian Military (tallage, 
Indian cadets should continue to be admitted to cadet colleges in England. We 
find ourselves unable to support this recommendation. It ia our object to gire the 
new College a good start, and to encourage its successful development to the 
utmost. During its earlier Btages the greater prestige of Sandhurst would 
undoubtedly attract a certain number of candidates who could afford to go there ; 
end these, when commissioned in the Indian Army, would tend to regard themselves 
ss superior to their contemporaries from the Indian Col lego. Such an attitude 
would have the wont possible effect ujion the esprit de corps of young Indian 
otficen. Nor do we think that it would be justified in actual fact. Hie new College, 
planned and organized, as it will be exclusively for Indian cade's in their own 
country, mast surely provide a more suitable and efficient training for the Indian 
officer of the future than a course designed for British youths in England, 
however thorough and however carefully adapted the latter course may be. 
Sir. Abdur Rahim, Dr. Moonje and Mr. Mukherji dissent from this recom- 
mendation. 

We have considered a number of possible sites for the College. The ideal site 
for our purpose would be in a place occupying a central or at any rate easily 
accessible position, with a temperate climate all the year round, with adequate room 
for expansion and for training purposes, and with a military garrison in the 
neighbourhood. It should not be situated in a large town, nor on the other hand 
too fur in the country. It should, if possible, possess some vacant buildings which 
could be utilized temporarily to start the College while the main and permanent 
buildings were being erected. Wc did not expect to light upon any place in India 
fulfilling all these requirements nor have we done so. Bearing them however in 
mind, we have considered the possibilities of a variety of places including 

Bangalore, Satara, Poona, Doolali, Mhow, Pacbmarhi, Bbillong, ftaugor, Dchra Dun, 
and Abbottabad. We eventually reduced the choice to three places, Satara, Mbpw 

and Debra Dun. All these have the advantages of a moderate climate and relative 

accessibility. Satara possesses a certain number of buildings which could be Qtriuwd. 
but there are no troops in the neighbourhood. In all three places the question of 
water supply would require careful consideration. The majority of us are inclined 
to favour Debra Dun, where a large and suitable site could probably be obtained 
without difficulty. Wc are content however to leave the final selection to 
tim Government of India on the understanding that every effort will be 

made to establish the College by the autumn of 1932, if possible, on itsipermanent site. 
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«**» *nd incidents of the occurrence at the Hi]li Detention Camp on the 
September 1981 and was issued to the press on the 28th. October 1081 

“We were appointed a committee to inquire into the occurrence at the Hijli 
Detentto Gamp on September 16, 1031. The terms of reference were to investigate 
the ooeunenee, its causes and incidents and to submit to the Government of Bengal 
a report of our findings. 

, We assembled at Hijli in the evening of Monday, October 5. and began our 
investigation the following day. Both the detenus and the camp staff were repre- 
sented by legal advisers who were allowed to cross-examine witnesses. After ihe 
evidence was recoidcd we allowed the legal advisers to represent their respective 
cases fully before u». We weut round the Detention Gamp aa many as four times 
altogether, including a visit we paid at night time in order to sec what the place 
w@gld.look like (with the compound lamps allighted) at night. 

We examined 58 witnesses altogether, out of which there mere as many as 21 de- 
tenus and 4 *'Faltus”, which means convict servants working as attendants on the 
detenus inside the camp. Besides these witnesses as also the medical witnesses, the 
police witnesses and the Commandant Mr. Baker, wc examined three gentlemen who 
apparently had very little connection with the incident in question and these three 
witnesses were Bai Sahib Anath Bandhu Ghakravarti. the Assistant Commandant, 
who was lying ill at his house at the time, his nephew Babu Ambiea Gharan Roy 
who was at the time living with the Rai Sahib, and Babu Birendra Kumar Das 
Gupta, the jailor of the additional special jail at Hijli. With the exception of Rai 
Sahib Anath Bandhu Ghakravarti, Bobus Ambiea Cbaran Boy and Birendra Kumar 
Daa Gupta, Captain N. N. Ghoudhari, the Civil Surgeon of Midnapore, and Dr. 
Maxumdar and Dr. Jotiudra Mohan Daa Gupta, two doctors belonging to the Rail- 
way Hospital at Kharagpur, who in a sense may be called independent witnesses, 
practically all the other witnesses we con Id examine were interested, belong as they 
did either to the aide of the detenus or to the side of the staff. In view of this 
foot we have had to consider the statements of these witnesses very carefully in the 
light of probabilities and such independent or circumstantial evidence as was found 
available. 

Description of the Camp 


For the better understanding of this report we have appended a plan of the 
Detention Gamp drawn to scale. The plan shows the position of the sentries on 
the night of September 6. The detenus arc housed in what was meant to be the 
OoUcctorate of the new district of Hijli lying east and west This is a long and 
high two-storeyed building ; in the centre is a lofty tower which is a landman for 
miles around. For the accommodation of the camp a space 1,000 feet long and 700 
feet broad has been enclosed with a double fence of barbed wire. The building i* 
in the middle of this space or compound. Besides the surrouding fences there are 
* severs! internal fences of barbed wire , in particular there is br.rbea wire on each side 
of the road which leads from the main gate to the south-east corner of the building. 
The guard room is opposite and close to the main gate. The quarters of the guard 
constables are about 400 yards to the west of the guard room. The Commandant and 
Assistant* Commandant live about three-fourth mile and the Armed Inspector about 
1# miles from the main gate but are connected with the guard room by telephone. 

The occurrence which we are to investigate was the opening of fire by the guard 
on the detenus in Hijli Detention Camp on the night of September 16 at about 9-3U 
p. m. Before we proceed to analyse the evidence it would, in our opinion, be con- 
venient to state briefly the points about which thre is no dispute. 
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that a number of ooostables rushed into the camp under H I- 

, There is no dispute tbit the ooostables opened fin on the 

mria hpfldln to wtee the detenus wen (riding ; and^enitM dLute 

in swritthenof two detenus Babta Bantosh Kumar Hitter and Bahu An- 
r Bsn Gupta wen kUkd, one on the ground floor of the building and the 

^eum, and anumbjr of other detenus, twenty altogether, rerired injuries 

•ndfoeom eases the injuries wen of a. severe nature neeessitating in one en- 
ds ease of detenu Bkbu Ctovinda.Pada Dutt-the amputation of the left am. It 
is undisputad also that the sentries and some of the ooostables who eotend the 
compound dler the slam was given were armed with smooth-bore Martini Henry 
muskets with triangular bayonets, thst those who find seem to here used ball sad 
buekahot indiscriminately and thst some of the injuries on the detenus wen 
gunriri wounds, some wen tjabs/uch ss a bayonet might have caused snd some 
braises that might have been due to blows from a lathi or the butt of a musket 

Onion or the Thoublk 

The two parties, we mean the constables on the one side and the detenus oo the 
other, wen at variance ss to how the incident had begun and as to how the 
ooeurvenee took place. 

Police Vbbsion 

The version of the constables was as follows There wee an inter- 
by some of the detenus with seutry No. 3. Chandra Singh. These 
made a deliberate attack ou Chandra Singh, whereupon Chandra 
fired a shot in the air and raised an alarm savins 'Guard turn 
and two patrol constables, Ohandrikalil snd Nahsib Singh, who bad 

i to hit aid, also fired shots. Thereupon the detenus ran away. There was s 

similar interference with sentry No, 7 Sirajul Hussain, whose bayonet was snatched 
away and who had to fire at many as three shots in order to drive away hia 
assailants. Some of the detenus were then making for sentry No. 8. In the mean- 
time the guard* which is located in a building opposite the main entrance to the 
camp, on nearing the alarm, turned out and camo between the two gates in charge 
of Havildar Shekhar Singh. Shekhar Singh, however, left the men there and went 
back to the guard room to get orders from the Hsvildar-io-charge Ramsevak 
Panda as to whether the men should be takon into the camp. The Havildar-in- 
charee sent a telephonic message immediately to the Assistant Commandant Rai 
Sahib Anath Bandhu Chakra varti, telling him that a riot had begun inside the 
camp between the sepoys and the Babas and asking him to give the information 
to the Commandant, Mr. Baker. A telephonic message was sent to Inspector 
Marshall also, who wss in his house at the time, about \% miles away. 

In the meantime the men between the two gates were joined by several other 
constables— the alarm party— who arrived in charge of another Havildar, Baha- 
mas Khan, and under orders of Rihaman the inner gate was op«ed snd Ml the 
constables assembled there rushed in. Rahaman Khan, however, halted the men near 
a culvert which w as only a few yards beyond the inner gate and 86 yards from 
the main building. Leaving his men there, according to the story of the constables. 
R a h a m a n Khan advanced with 2 or 3 sepoys and proceeded in the direction of 

J the sepoys arm- 

^ and Ramjatan 

- .. . — . — .^tiling but a small danda and a suck id weir hands, approached 
2* a®R*y detenus with folded hands snd entreated them not to advenes any 
further ; and the detenus without paying any heed to the entreaties of Haring! 
yd Ramj a tan hit them with mosquito-net poles, snd when the detenus in the 
wore throwing down missiles sush ss brickbats, mosquito-net # poles, etc., 
the se poys opeoed fire, and as their intention was not to bit any one of the angry 
c *°*u of detenus hut only to frighten them away, they fired high. . 

.OuthM firing the detenus retreated after which the Havildar m-eharge. Ram* 
m ek Fiode came and ordered them beck to the guard room. „ „ . 

Rahaman Khan's case was that when proceeding towards sentry No. 7 he bed 
5“Rd to go ptat ttmdStmm.tadhommntijSo. 7 be ted gone up to eeatry 
Ho. S jp M, if then ted ten anything wrong time, after which, oo tearing Bam- 
P«ade dying out, te returned. 
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Hr. Baker, the Commandant, who happened to be in the Kharagpur Officer® 
Club at the time, on rowing the telephone message from Rai Sahib Anath Bandhn 
Chakravarti, immediately left for the camp and arrived there about 10 minutes 
after the occurrence, almost simultaneously with Inspector Marshall, and finding 
everything quite he went round the sentry post coming to sentry No. 3 first, Nor. 
4 and 5 next and to No. 7 last. When he was going away from sentry No. 7 he 
met detenu Baba Prafulla Ghose who asked him to come and see the injured person 
inside the building and to make arrangements for medical relief. Mr. Baker went 
into the building, saw the injured detenus, sent telephone message to Dr. Mazumdar 
at Kharagpur and had the wounded persons removed to the Kharagpur hospital m 
quickly as possible. 

The Detenus' Version 

According to the deteunft' case there was no iuterfereiice either with the sentry 
No* 3 or with sentry No.7 or with sentry No. 8. There was an alarm given, but 
according to them (the detenus) it wh a pre-arranged affair. The sepoys rushed 
in through the inner gate shouting “Hukuta mil gia, Bala Ibg ko raaro, came np 
the road leading from the gate to the main, building, and from a place which wan 
about 20 yards form the south-east corner thereof began firing indiscriminately on 
the building without any provocation of any kind given to them. 

As a result of this firing Babu Sautosh Kumar Milter who was on the ground 
floor was shot down, Babu Tarakeswur Hen Gupta who was upstairs was also shot 
down, and a number of other men received gunshot wounds. According to the 
detenus some of the sepoys then came into the building and assaulted some of the 
inmates there with bayonets, lathis, etc., and some of them also fired a few shots 
there causing iuiurie* thereby, and afterwards they all hit. Mr. Baker, the Com- 
mandant, arrived according to some, half an hour, according to some others again, 
an hour and a half after the incident. 

From what we have stated above it would appear that the fact that there was 
an alarm given if undisputed. That being ro. the question whether there was auy 
interference with sentry No. 3 and whether there was any scuffle there of any kind 
has no great importance in itself. It derives its importance only in connection with 
the question whether the alarm was pre-arranged or not— a poiut which was dis- 
puted before us. 

On behalf of the detenus it was urged that the whole thing was pre-arranged, 
the alarm aa alBO the whole affair. We arc unable to agree in this view of the 
matter. The facts and circumstances which were disclosed before us iu 
evidence would not be consistent with this theory. To begin with, the 
evidence of Babu Tarapada Gupta, one of the detenus, dearly shows that 
the first thing that he heard was a sound coming front the south-west of the 
tower hall, and the plnce where sentry No. 2 was posted was on the south-west of 
the tower. Then, if the whole thing, including the giving of the alarm, was a pre- 
arranged affair, there would hardly be any explanation of the fact that a man was 
fount! by some of the detenus running towards the gate crying “Kuchh nehi hua. 
kuehh nehi bus, rokho, rokho." Possibly this man was one of the patrol constables 
when he found that the detenus after that golmal near aeutry No. 3 had left 
the place, and when he heard that sepoys had assembled between the two gates, 
ran towards the gate in order to prevent an in-rash of the constables. Then, it the 
whole affair had been a pre-arranged one, the HavUdar-io-charge would not have 
sent that telephone message so soon to the Assistant Commandant, for. if Mr. Baker, 
the Commandant, would happen to be at home at the time he would be arriving at 
the place in 3 or 4 minutes after getting the message. 

We are, therefore^ of opiuion that there was some kiud of iuterfereiice with 
sentry No. 3 in consequence of which Chandra ding gave the alarm, and that the 
whole thing was not a pre-arranged affair as the detenus wanted us to believe. But 
the story that Chaudimlal and Nashib Singh participated in the incident that 
hsppesd at sentry post No. 3 seems to ns to be extremely doubtful. Sentry No. 3 
did not tell Mr. Baker anything on the point when Mr. Baker went round the 
sentries on his arrival at the camp soon after the occurrence, and although both 
sentry No. 3 and the two patrol constables Chandrikalal and Nashib Singh wanted 
ns to believe that Nashib Singh and Chandrikala! remained with sentry No. 3 an 
the time till 10 p.m, when Chandra Singh was relieved. Mr. Baker did not find 
either of the two men, Chsndrikalal and Nashib, there. 
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veinoD the question whether then wee any interference with sentry 


niiu neSrv post No. 7. That there was some incident at this sentry post also 
•2X3| T admit of any doubt Sirajul Hussain, the man who was at this post 
ft to Mr. frfag very soon after the occurrence. But BirainTs story of 
W® Kami i«w from hit rifle mmdi to us to be tt h—d f 


^iJZxTmho took it off would like to know the way in which it has to be turned 
Sif? ean be removed. We may in this connection mention that the spot where 

be*®*® it w * «AMwnred t dav or two after the occurrence lust outside the 

w£ wfthi™ Jr™* otrtS? luioi Hamelnw* 

P0 "2f‘iw»xd» what actually took place after the constables bed gone ip through 
™t* the etorv which the eepoye gave ue will not to cmr opinion bear 
^^^tWSfti^ThSretory wie^bat the detenu, in ti* buildUg were 
UtfS^miseiliee when there wasa body of detenu, armedwith mosqnUo-n* 
SSSTSrbSween the building and where the eepoy etood. II there wee any Binging 
Sf mia2t» bytbe detenus in the building in euch dicwmstoncee, the mueilee were 
rJS. iSX u> bit the detenus m front o! toe sepoys than the eepoye themselves who 
were hopefeeely ont of range if their own evidence » to be helmed. Ai regard, 
the little story of Haringi Singh and Ramjatau Singh, with nottdng dee than a 
■mail danda mi the hamf of one end a stick in the hand of the other, approaching 
the detenne with folded hands entreating them politdy to denet, we we nneble to 

pI *n»e , 2ory ^ of the eepoye that they did not proceed further to the north of the 
mtoert which wss only a few yards from the inner site where they ssy they bed 
belief tbyHavildar Bahama.! Khan has been Ul.iSed also by. file. testimony of 
^mMvtk Pscde the Havildsr-in-chsrge, when Ramsevak stye that he found the 
tenors shout 15 or 20 yards only from ike building. Finally, these ooustsUes sjl- 
^eSSy fai£ to erptaio the injuries other than gunshot wounds found on the 

detenus persons. . » fVwt nnmimnoe as riven bv the 


yards from the soutn-eaM corner oi uw wjuu uu»u, Uft Ifl 'T 

main building, and thst l at the time they opened fire, there were no detenus in 

between them and the budding. 

Committee's Conclusions 

What actually happened before the indiscriminate firing by toe srpoys ^on the buil- 
diog was in our opinion this : Chandra Singh. smtryJNa 3. »»e an Jam on im 
provocation. On hearing that alarm the guard turned out sud joined 5*7 ,* *5? 
party rushed in charge of Habildar Kabaman LJi Some 

south-east corner some of the detenu, who might have beeii ' «* »* abwtt. Some 
of the minor iejnries may have been mflictrf at this riage. ^^erwpon 3”*^ 
were Bred by sentries possibly at knots of detenus who sonned to be togwueiy 
near them «r who were throwing bricks at sentry No. 8 irite J dMenne 

half-hearted retaliation perhaps By some of the y wygw and mote . pirited Jtttt oM 
by the flinging down ofa few misritacausmg slight i»J»n«»ou two cemstawes (toe 
third men who had injuries says that he was on guar d inthe toner_ andthatM 
was hit by bricks while escaping from that isolated position) upon wwcn uen 


near toon w who were throwing Micas at sen«y dttmiae 

half-hearted retaliation periupa By some of the y.«u>g« and more_ s pirited 
by the flinging down ofa few missile, causing slight ‘"° eemstawes (toe 

third man who had injuries says that he was on guard inthetower_ andthatne 
was kit by bricks while escaping from thct isolated position) upon wwcu um 

was the mtisotaiiiate andwastoo ftnngby Ae sepoys , X^i^toato ^flriM £ 
Wbea we aay that this was whet look before toe nidiymm intte j lrm^ negsa, 
WB an fufly eogntaant that this is somewhat of the nature of a wmia e ™ W* 
theria. Bui th& surmise is not bawl on imagination only. ^d” gj, 

stand oo modi firmer ground, ft fits with what we have staltdstoveana aw 
to with the fact that ona number plat*, on e door m, pamide 

shot whlsii must have been fired from the south or south-west by Ltl «. ««* 

££% rtk’S aattfct *S 

SSvdli^^ ^ 
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wb»t took place in the 
‘ of the ' 


We hivt recorded our 

her m fiivinc i mri to our fediiig on the Question 

on the question whether the alarm wee pre-arranged or not, we hold that thc'entrv 
of the lepm Into the compound after the alarm had been given was justified. But 
than was, m our opinion, no justification whatever for the indiscriminate f 
(some 29 rounds were fonnd to have been fired) of tbe sepoys upon the building ii 
resulting in the death of two of the detenus and the inflietioc 
others. There was no jostifieatkm either for some of the 
building itself and causing cssnslties of various kinds to 


of injuries on several 
•epoys going into the 
other of the 


We hold that neither Hr. Baker nor Inspector Marshall had any complicity 
in the shooting affair. Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, who reprmmm the detenus before 
us, also frankly admitted that on the evidence as ft stands he could not ask us 
to hold that either of these two officers had been privy to the shooting affirir. 

The feet that there was no responsible officer present on the spot was, in our 
opinion, indirectly responsible for the moot deplorable and tragic affair that took 
ysaeson the sight of September 16 last. 
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He CtittagMg Enquiry Committee Report 

The following is the report of the Non-official Enquiry Committee formed to 
enquire into the Chittagong outrages 

“At a puMk faceting held at the Albeit Hall, Calcutta, on the 3rd of September 1931, 
the names of several well-known gentlemen were suggested to form a Committee for 
the purpose of enquiring into the causes and character of the disturbances in 
Chittagong ate the murder of the Poliee Inspector, Khan Bahadur Ashanulla, and 
of ascertaining the lens sustained by the people of the town and district of 
Chittagong^ The following gentlemen agreed to serve on the Committee : — (1) Mr. 
Jatinara Math Basu. (2) Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta. (3) Maulana Akrara Khan. 
4) Mr. B. N. BaamaL (5) Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, (6) Mr. T. C. Goswami, 
1 Mr. Batyananda Bose, (8) Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta, (9) Prof, 

ripendra Nath Banerjee, <10) Mr. Nishith Chandra Ben and (II) Hap Abdul Baehid 
Khan. 

(Haii Abdul Bashid Khan declined to serve on the Committee for private reasons. 
Mouiavi Asrafnddin Choudhuri of Comilla < Tippers) was co-opted as a member in 
hit place). Mr. Nishith Chandra Ben agreed to act as tbe Secretary to the Committee. 

The Committee met at 104 Elgin Boad on Friday, the 4th of September and 
derided on the mode of enquiry, electing Mr. Jatiodra Nath Basu as the Chairman 
of the Committee. It was decided that some of the members of the Committee 
should proceed to Chittagong for the purpose of local investigations. 

Accordingly, the following members left for Chittagong, arriving there on the 
morning of Monday, the 7th of September Mr. J. M. Ben Gupta, Mr. B. N. 
Ssamal, Maulana Akram Khan, Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, Prof Nripendrm Nath Banerjee 
and Mr. N. 0. Ben. Mouiavi Asrafuddin Chowdhury joined them at Chittagong on 
Tuesday the 8th of September. On arrival at Chittagong. Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 
saw Mr. Nelson, Commissioner of Ghittsgong Division, and Mr. Kemm, the District 
Magistrate at their request Mr. Sen Gupta reported to the Committee that the 
attitude of these gentlemen was that they could not assist the Committee in their 
work of enquiry, hut that they would not hindar it Subsequently, Mr. Sen Gupta 
formally wrote to officials asking them to give the Committee their version of the 
inchlanu • hut they declined to do so. 

The local enquiry at Chittagong coosised of (1) a visit to all the places when 
disturbances had taken place on the night of Suday. the 30th of August and on 
the following Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday ; (2) taking of evwence fr°® 
s and other local people who were able to describe the etate of 
at the time ; (3) taking of photographs illustrating scenes of 
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who nppwed 
in writing. 


We propoae to publisb the sworn statements of the witni 
before we Committee. These eUtemente, after they hsd been .a wnawr. 

wew inTerl^T trod oMt to th^ who hid mode them, and who thereefter po t thS 
signature or thumb impressions on them. Although the witnesses were not cross- 
examined on behalf of Any particular party, we ourselves put them through very 

iS^emS./ mP ^ Veiy H ™ nb '* wlth *• 

We have also received many written statements from people whom we were 
nnaWe to examine personally, ^ e, however, desire it to be understood that onr 
findings are based on the testimony of those who gave their evidence personally and 
on observations of those of ns who visited Chittagong. We, however find that the 
written statement subsequently received by us, corroborate the oral evidence on all 
material points. 

Suxday Evening 

As the public are aware, Khan Bahadur Ashanulla. a Police Inspector, was shot 
dead on the Palton Football ground on Sunday, the .'JQth of August, at about 6 
P.M. We are told that the assailant was apprehended on the spot and has since 
been sent up for trial in a court of law. We have it on tho evidence of Rai 
Upcndra Lai Ray Bahadur, a prominent citisen of Chittagong— a merchant and 
Zemindar, President of the local Indian Merchants’ Association, membor of the 
Cniitngong Port Trust, former member of the Bengal Legislative Council, etc. that 
on his way back from the* football ground, where he had seen Khan Bahadur 
Ashanulla shot dead, he heard, near the hackney carriage stand close to the 
hospital, a voice in Chittagong dialect crying that the murder of the Khan Bahadur 
must be avenged. This was at About 8 P.M. 

Ones of 'revenge* were certainly heard in different parts of the town and. at the 
same time, assaults on passers-by took place. These assaults were committed not 
only by ruffians but also by Police Sergeants on absolutely innocent people legitima- 
tely using the roads. Some of these people had not even ‘heard of the murder of 
Khan Bahadur Ashanullah and had no reason to expect trouble. Srijut Hari’*ar 
Butt, a medical practitioner who lives in one part of the buildings in which the 
late Kkan Bahadur resided and who was a friend of the Khan Bahadur and his 
family, found, about this time, that a relation of his was unable to go out on the 
roads on account of indiscriminate assaults by “Police Sergeants.” People on the 
roads began to rush to shelter. We have evidence which shows thftt in many 
cases Hindus, who had been assaulted or who had somehow eicapcd nssAult. were 
given shelter by Mahomedau shop-kceperB and house-holders It is clear that by 
10 P.M. many men had been beaten or otherwise molested. Some selected Mahome- 
dans had been warned by officers and members of the Police of the possibility of 
trouble. Evidence of such respectable witnesses as Rai Upcndra Lai Ray Bahadur. 
Jatindra Nath Ohaudhuri. Moulavi Afuaruddin Annada Dutt and others compels 
us to observe that not only was there not even the beginmi gs of a ‘communal* riot, 
hut that by 10 P.M. on Sunday, the 30th of August, the Tonce and the local magis- 
tracy, by joint effort, created a disorder. deliberately and of a set purpose, in which 
they expected tho victims of assault and looting, actively encouraged by them, to 
retaliate against their assailant*, so that the rather too frequent story of ‘communal 
nots may be told again with impunity, in defence of the subsequent evinfcs. It Just 
happened — for whatever reason — that, the victims of this very deliberate conspiracy 
and concerted action on the part of the police and the magistracy did not ‘retaliate* 
or even resist these attacks on their lives and property. Evidence is over-whelming 
s v?. w Hurt not only was there no inter-ooininuind si rifu—1 hat is, strife between 
Hindu and the Mahometan community of Chittagong but that efforts, which 
had undoubtedly been made to create one,* failed. . 

l >unug the evening of Sunday, the ‘.JOth. of August, people beard m different 
parts of the town of Chittagong announcements rela'ing to a meeting or Mahome- 
dans to be held at the Kotwali ( Police Station 1 at 10 P. M. that night and to be 
by the Daroga Siddiq Dewan. There uas a large gathering of men at the 
Koiwau that night. We have been unable to obtain direct evidence as to what 
#J • y WIW done there. Those who were the principal speakers and actors upon 
l«i 8cene d»d not appear before our Committee. But tu to the bet there was a 
wge concourse of excited people at the Kotwali throughout the night of Sunday, we 
* K evidence. Srijut Harihar Dutt < who was as we have already joned, 

friend of the late Khan Bahadur Ashanullah and lived in a portion of mud- 
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tD^« in which the latter also lived) saw a very large number of people going to the 
Kotwiui during the night. The house is situated in the vicinity ol the Kotwali and 
he saw distinctly “by the (lash of the lights of passing motor cars, a very large 
number of Mahomedans assembled there.’ 1 


Sunday Ntoht 

The night of Sunday, the 30th of August, was a night of terror in Chittagong. 
The. principal feature of the terror was that the assailants were members of the 
Police force, the armed police, Gurkhas and Europeans. It seems that they pursued 
a policy of general vendetta on Hindu citizens of Chittagong. They particularly 
attacked the houses of those who had incurred the displeasure* of the local authori- 
ties, including political “suspects,” pleaders who are engaged in the defence of per- 
sons accused in the Chittagong Armoury Raid Case, and the men employed in at 
least one well-known printing press. The manner of the attack was not only entirely 
illegal, but it was cowardly and brutal. Search warrants were not considered neces- 
sary. It is ovious that the local executive cncourged these attacks. We shall refer 
to a few instances. 

The “Pauchajanya” Press is boused in that locality of Chittagong which is known 
as Rahamafganj. It is the press in which the popular Nationalist newspaper “Pancha- 
janya” is printed. It was raided sometime after 10-30 P. M. by a party of Euro- 
peans armed with revolvers. Srijut Hirondra Lall Choudhnry, who was in charge 
of the Press, was assaulted and fell downlii a semi-conscious condition, with a wound 
in the head which bled profusely. He was able to recognise one of his assailants 
Mr. Baker, Signalling Engineer in the Assam- Bengal Railway. There were also on 
the scene two or more Hindus employed in tho District Intelligence Branch (“D. I. 
B.”) of the Police ; the name of one of these was given to ns as K 'ham Chandra 
Choudhnry. The employees of the Press were made to hold their hands up, while 
the furniture and the machinery were wantonly broken. As the machinery could 
not be easily broken, two of the raiding party (Europeans) went out in a motor 
car to fetch two large hammers with which they eventually succeeded in completely 
smashing the treadle- machine, thfc flat machine, the hand nmchinc, the motor and 
oil engine. The tyi»c* were scattered on the floor, the type-writer was rendered use- 
less and even a map of the district of (Chittagong was torn up. There was Lewis 
gun placed at the door of the house. It is significant that the raiding party repea- 
tedly asked for Sriiui Anibika Cbarnn Das, the proprietor of the press who was 
then in Calcutta. 

We have tho evidence of Brijnt Bailcsh Narayan Choudhnry. who has a tailoring 
business in Chittagong, and that of Srijut Jatindra Nath Roy Choudhury, a 
Zemindar and a man of considerable local importance, which illustrate another 
aspect of the situation. The former had gone to the neighbouring house, where the 
latter lived and where there was a telephone, with the object of informing 
the Police by phone, that there was trouble in the locality. 

There in the house of Jatindra Babu, he found the Officer-in -charge of the 

Police Station, Mr. Siddiq Dewan, and for a moment felt greatly reassured by his 

presence. But Mr. Siddiq Dewan is reported to have said : — “You think you are 
safe by being here. Ail this is our doing. We shall kill Hindus, burn them and 
then die. Why should we die alone ?” (referring, obviously, to the murder of Khan 
Bahadur Ashanullah). With Mr. Siddiq Dewan there were armed constables and 
constables with lathis. Siddiq Dewan ordered him to be tied ; Sailesh Babu, along 
with others, were belaboured by the constables. Jatindra Babu has told us “1 

asked Siddiq Dewan, ‘Why are you doing this? He said, “What did Ashanullah do 


Hindus and burn them and then die!” Mr. Siddiq Dewan advised him to remove his 
family to a place of safety, us there would be a “flare up” the following day fKal 
Agun Jalabo’). 

But the worst, type of frightfulncss on that Sunday night was the attack on 


political ‘suspects’ and their relations. We shall hereafter refer to the treatment 
accorded to Srijut Binod Kumar Sen, M. A. rf. L. n Pleader who had been defend- 

a. * .« * i » a a j-%% _ 1 I aL. warn 


Binod Kumar Sen, M 


ing some of the accused in the Armoury Case, by ruffians and by the Magistrate 
who refused him assistance. Entering the house of Srijut Nanda Lai Gnba, a Plea- 
der practising in the Judge’s Court, aged 58, a Police Sub-Inspector and several 
armed constables, in the middle of the night, searched the premises and took away 
his son with them. He accompanied his son who was taken to another bmm, where 
the police party arrested another young man and followed them all to the Kotwau. 


Pleader who had been defend- 


the Magistrate 
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At the Kotwali, the Police are alleged to have mercilessly beaten not only the boys 
but also the aged Pleader. It is alleged that Mr. Siddiq T>ewan, Mr. Abdur Rahim 
and the European A. 6. P. Mr. Shooter were present there, as well as several other 
Europeans. After the beating, the kicking ana the abusing, they were allowed to go 
home in the early hours of the morning. 

Then there are cases of men uuder trial, but on bail, being assaulted in their 
houses, though there were no warrants cither for their arrest or for a search of 
their houses. 

Of all the cases investigated by us, the most tragic is that of the late Rajani 
Kanta Sen, father of a young nian called Chittnrnnjan Sen. He died of injuries in- 
flicted on him. Chittarnnjan, apparently, was a “suspect’ 1 , though there was no 
warrant of arrest against him. Wc have the evidence of Chittarnnjan and of his 
widowed mother. The father, Srijut Rajani Kanta Son, did not survive the beating 
that was his share to tell us what happened. He was a man of sixty ; but he was 
not suffering from any illness ; indeed, he had earned on his avocation as a 
Pleader’s clerk till Saturday. He 'was sti tick both by the Daroga (Police Sub- 
Inspector) and a Gurkha. As regards Chittmanjuu, he was taken to the Police 
Station, beaten and later discharged. 

But the most pitiful evidence came from the daughter of r <rijul Bipin Behari Sen. 
whose house had been raided also about midnight. After the first search of the house, 
the police took away her two brothers. Three Gurkhas returned sgain, forced her 
father to open the door, nud entered (be house on the pretence of a further search. 
While one or more of the Gurkhas prevented the father to come to her aid, other 
Gurkhas attacked her and subjected her to u brutal and cowardly assault. When 
she attempted to cry out, they gagged her. He father too was struck when ho made 
a desperate attempt to protect her ; when he was overpowered and his nose began 
to bleed, the Gurkhas renewed their assault on her. The Gurkhas eventually went 
away with a gold ornament and some gold coins. 

Monday Morning 

On Monday morning, according to evidence received from different, parts of the 
town, people were seen and hoard announcing that Hindu Rhops were going to be 
looted. In several places, hackney carriages were seen to pass down the roads, one 
of them with Police Constables in them carrying men who were asking people to 
close ihcir shops, calling for revenge [Partihinrjaar Protishod ) and declaring by beat, 
of drums that Hindu shops would be attacked. There was a similarity in the 
language and the manner of the announcements in the different parts of the town. 
This was a prelude to an orgy of plunder, under the very eyes of the police. We 
have evidence to the fact that where a Mabomcdnn shop was situated in a 
Hindu locality, it was especially marked, so that it might be immune from 
attack. 

As Moulavi Afsharuddin, a very respectable and educated citizen of ChittAgong, 
holding considerable landed property, told uh. one Abdul Azim (a police informer, 
aged about 35 or 36 who keeps a shop and is known to Moulavi Afsaruddin) in- 
formed him that a police Sergeant (or officer) had warned him that there would be 
golmal’ (trouble), as five or six hundred Hindus were to be arrested. In fact, 
although Abdul Azim would not go into details, he made it clear to Moulavi Afsar- 
uddin that there was going to be a serious trouble ( Hulusthul Bepar), Ibis was 
quite earlv in the morning. Soon after this, Moulavi Afsaruddin went to the house 
of Sri jiit 'Binode Kumar Sen, who is a defence Pleader in the Chittagong Armoury 
Raid Case, and found that his belongings lay scattered and broken, and that even 
ms cooking utensils had not been spared. He corroborated the statement of Srijut 
Benode Kumar Sen himself, who also tells us a story of callousness on the part of 
! he magistracy which we think it necessary to relate here. 

. Srijut Binode Kumar Sen, who { after an assault, had been advised to spend the 
u:gbt of Sunday with his family, m the house of a friend, returned in the morning 

his own house which he found in a deplorable condition. He went first to the 
^ub-divisional Officer, showed him the marks of injury on him and “told him the 
whole story.” The S. D. O. Advised him to lodge a complaint and to see the 
district Magistrate. The District Magistrate refused him assistance, and even went the 
of making light of his sufferings and loss. Let us quote Srijut Sen’s words:— 
w . oo far as I remember, his (i.e. tfie District Magistrate’s) exact words arc these :— 
^ny nave yon come to me ? I can’t do anything. Go to your Hindu brethren and 
***' Library. Organise yourselves and arrange for your own protection.” Pointing 
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W* finger :.l m«. he «ai<l--"You Hindu people are concealing the abacriidcta. Thtj 
are eggging others to make mischief. J am not in the least surprised that your arc 
molested. You have received only some bruises but there are people who have 
suffered much more than you/ 

Then, the Magistrate huh ificn. »ly referred to Pariy « (outside Chittagong). saving 
iX) you come from Patfra ? 1 replied “Xo.“ Finally he told me that he could 
not do anything/ 

Ah a matter of fact. Rriiut Sun did not coine from Patiya. Patiya was inter on 
to be one of the scenes or outrage and the home of the alleged assa/ant of K. s 

Aahanutlah. 

It is ncecsHary to point oni n< this singe I ha* for the last year and a half, that 
is, since the Armoury Raid. Chill "gong has practically lain in a “state of scige/' 
The strength of the police force has been increased far Ixjvond the normal, both as 
regards number and as regards equipment-. Further a large number of troops have 
been kept in Chit L gong, inrludiutr a •» r.tint« nt of the Assam Frontier Hines. On 
the Hrd of August last. Mr. \V. I>. II. Preiitkw of the Government of Bengal, in 
presenting his demand for a supplementary grant for the Police in the flongnl iicgi* 
Intive Council, referred in some detail to the precautions that had lx..:i taken to 
ensure safely in Chittagong. Evidence before ns shows that the disturbances in 
Chittagong, which form the subject-matter ot this Report, were not due to any 
deficiency in the strength of the Police. On Sunday nigbr. it was the police, with 
the help of soldiers, who molested innocent citizens. On Monday, the police, hnvj ig 
instigated ruffians to plunder nnd arson, did nothing to help then v'ctims. Ptr; ! * 
who appealed to the Officers in charge of the Police .Station and to t>c Snb-Divisiot.* 
nl Officer and the District Magistrate receive no assistance from ihun. Even Mon lav i 
Afsarnddin, to whom we have already referred, and was believed to be a friend af 
well-known Hindus. a« well ns of influential Mahomedan® found, when he went t» 
the Thnna (‘Police Station *« with two distressed Hindu*. iii.tuacing crowd of Mabu- 
inedans within and outside tin; Thaun. Some of these rushed at them, saying. “0**1 
out, or we shall thrash you tmariboY* 

Th* •\Tnnaju, H or the funnel prayer, followed by a funeral procession, in honour 
of the Late* Klim Bahadur maititl ai alioiit midday. But before that even as early 
as between £.H0 Ll >,d 9-!*0 A. M. 1 bouts of “Pratihingshrr Protishod : Hindu ke maio 
knio” ( Rt '.cnge: bent and slay Hindus) were heard at places where the police ami 
the Magistrates has assembled in honour Hie dead. Looting started under their very 
That influential Msibomuhm citizens not only did not want any icj risnls but 
wire anxious to avert, and were alarmed at the prospect of disturbances, wo have 
no doubt. There is the evidence of Mr, Xnr Ahmed. « respected Muhomedan citizin 
and chairman of the local Municipality, who, having heard of looting and file iu 
certain Hindu shop- g, shops of Srijul Dchondnt Chauchury and Ilhid Karan', 
“sr-.w IX bend in's sL p furiously burning.” “While the Magintrare was there before 
1’cbciulrn's shop/’ says Mr. Nur Ahmed, ‘‘one show room « f a gramophone shop 
was broken by the hooligans : a little south a Gurkha I-'»g mem was pussing with 
kttiki*. in their hands 1 nl uiey did not interfere etc. etc. This wiu f between 10 am* 
11 in the morning; and ’th<* i hi /s happened »vi thin sight of a police Station 
(Ffaxirhuf) and almost in the fv*>uiet f soldiers and Magistrates. Mr. Nur Ahmed 
himself spoke to the District Magistrate about the seriousness ol the situation- 
Referring to subsequent even's, he told us ‘‘Pm ring the occurrence l noticed a-? 
the i£ii repeal) .Scrcgants smiling and very ; dad." 

Monday Midday a n Ajtersoon 

On Monday, the town of Chittagong w;v given up to hooligans. We ha\c J} 1 
ready referral' to si rious evidence as to indifference and inaction on the part of »»• 
police and tlu* Magistrates earlier in the day. It is impossible to refer to the cn { t r ' 
evidence on the subject. But respectable men like Maulvi Amir Khan (son of K»*W‘ 
Sahib Mnhseed Khan), Sj. Harikissen Choudhury, Rai Bahadur Upendra Lai h^y 
Sj. Aimada Dnttn, 1o»d us how the police* not only did not binder t he loot mg 
but assisted * v " looters to carry off their loot through the P’ 1 

thoroughfares • °bittngong. According to the shop-keeper liueeh 
r»r s evidence, uint the “Sahib ( Euroj'cau ) was telling the lootciw * 
away quickly,- there is not very much lime.’' Even when the police vc.e 
show a people openly carrying away stolen gooos ;hcy refused to assist m 
recovery. On the contrary, as we have said, tl.vre is endcnc? -flat J^.lf// . 
helped the-': to escape. When his pitiful appeals tr V- r< • •'* -o-Dimsk-i. 
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Officer, etc. had failed Sj. Haladhar Saha, a merchant of Khatunguuj which waa u 
disturbance centre, eventually appealed to the Divisional Commission. Hearing his 
wails before the Divisional Commissioner two ladies came out. Hu appealed to 
them also ; the Divisional Commissioner wrote down something on a paper, but 
remained speechless with downcast eyes (Het Mukhe). 

We hold that a large portion of the property taken away by Lite licensed free- 
looters could have been recovered. They were not recovered because there was no 
attempt to recover them. On the contrary, the free-looters carried their toot 
openly. Wc have the evidence of Kshirehdra Chandra Das who says that, when ho 
attempted to recover stolen property, he was prevented by a police constable by the 
name of Nur Ahmed with his gun, and, was made to let a looter go. 

On Monday, when the ruffians seemed to take more time than was apparent ly 
allotted to them, they were warned that they had to complete their work within n 
certain lime— the prescribed limit ;of immunity. 

It seems that a certain period was originally fixed, during which ilnrc who 
wanted to loot could do so it) the utmost safety. 

Peace Committees 

The disturbances lasted till Wednesday the 2nd of September. Peace Committees 
of Hindus and Mahomcdana were organised, of which leading members of both (he 
communities were members. Hut the situation wrw not in their control for the rea- 
son that there bad been ‘communal friction.' In Many cases Mahomcdans 
rendered help to Hindu sufferers. 

Wc must record, also, that the efforts of the Peace Committee were frustrated. 
Si Mahendm Nath Das. the Peace Committee's special constable was shown certain 
places on Wednesday where stolen things could still be found. He went to one of 
these places. He was told to go away by Hub- Inspectors (Darogas) Abdul A aim. 
Hiddiqiie Dewan and Kanchau Mian. 

We would also draw attention to Sj Annada Du it’s letter to the Press. Mr. 
Dntt himself appeared before our Committee. Blaine for the start in:- >f disturbance 
had been sought to be fastened on some Hindu geutlemcu. His *u lent ions are 
supported by evidence before us. 

The Loss 

It is difficult to estimate the total loss suffered hr the p(*oplt* as a result of the 
disturbances. We have detailed of Iosscb sustained by individuals : we have seen 
buildings burnt and destroyed, wholly or partially. We have tried to form an 
estimate. The loss must have been very great . Families, which have been well-to-do, 
were reduced to ooverty ; and it is certaiu that ’ho looters took rway a very la-g* 
quantity of valuables. Even valuable document worn stolen or lost roved. 

The sufferers have furnished us with particular 1 of money, vahiihfca mid other 
things actually taken away and also of things damaged or destroyed. There was 
the* damage dons to the “Panchnjanya Press'* staring us in the face, ns ulso house.* 
broken and burnt. We have not tried to put down the total Joss nt any particular 
figure. We have considered very seriously the problem of compensating the sufferers 
for their losses ; but we caiinot think how any voluntary, non -official agency can 
adequately compensate them. Redress, which law-courts can afford them under the 
existing state of the law. dot s not appear to i>c ad* qiiate. We recommend that the 
vufferers should have facilities of raising loans to iv-csiahlish thcmselvo';. But, above 
all, we consider it the duty of the Government oi Bengal to conic lo their assistance 
in an effective manner. 

The disturbances were not confined to the town of Chittagong. They were 
carried to the interior. In the hinterland of ChitMgoug a -eliool was raided by 
uniformed European Police officers. The Headmaster was absent from the school 
that day. The school had both Hindu and Mnhomedan pupils. The Assistant 
Headmaster went out to greet these Policemen— to show them ‘ every courtesy." 
The courtesy shown in return by these men was (l) to ignore him, (2) to ask for 
the ‘ leaders of the Hindu boys’" in the school, (3) to parade some of the tallest 
Hindu bore, (4) to place them one after another, on a table, head downwards, to 
hold up their legs and to administer to their bare limbs ten to fifteen lashes. Even 
the Mahomedan boys, who happened lo wear wbAt are known as “Gandhi caps’* 
were not spared. They left the school thereafter saying that they hod taught the 
master how to administer a school. This is the reminiscent of the Punjab atrocities 
of 19J9. This was uot an isolated iustauce. It took place in the village of 
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Sharoatoli. Within the Thane of Patiya, other similar incidents occurred with the 
same kind of frightfulness. 

One thing was clearly borne in upon us in our investigation of the incidents 
outside the town of Chittagong, namely, that in all the outrages which took place 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, there was nothing in the nature of a 
communal disturbance in these villages. In the systematic * raid on private 
dwellings and their wanton destruction, there is no evidence that a single Maho- 
medan villager took any part. They were carried out unde* the orders of British 
officers by members of the Eastern Frontier Rifles, commonly known as Gurkhas. 
We give in an appendix to our report a list of some forty houses which were thus 
attacked. The raids covered several villsgcs in the vicinity of Chittagong Guatoli 
Sharoatoli, Kanungapara, Sripur, Kopadia and Kharandaip. Some of us visited ail 
these villages and examined the extent of the damages and recorded the statements 
of the inmates of the houses destroyed. 

The method and manner of destruction in all these villages were similar. Houses 
were either burnt or wantonly damaged. Trees were cat down at their root. Every 
article of furniture was broken. Even railings in verandahs of houses were cut 
down. In some cases bamboo props were similarly destroyed. Out of vindictiveness 
the bouses of the mother of the late RamkrUhna Biswas (who had already 
been hanged for a political offence ) was burnt. The late Prasanna 
Kumar Ben’s house was burnt, after the Police officers had enquired 
about a political “suspect." The alleged murderer of Khan Bahadur 
Ashanullah was brought to his village and made to witness the destruction of his 
house by the Police. In course of these raids on the villages, youngmen were indis- 
criminately beaten. Food-stuffs found in the houses were rendered unfit for human 
consumption. Even aorta , quilts, wearing appareU were cut to pieces. Cooking 
utensils were ruthlessly destroyed. All this was done by day-light. It was pure 
terrorism carried with inhuman callousness by the Police with the help of Gurkhas. 

Wc desire to record that there was no provocation whatsoever for these atrocities. 
In the course of these acts of wanton destruction, even houses of Government ser- 
vants were not spared (e.g. the bouse of Bhakta Ch&udhury in the village of 
Guatoli). 

We are compelled to draw public attention to the systematic demand of “sum- 
mary justice” and use of physical force in a manner akin to reprisals, which for 
some time past, has been made by certain members of the European Association of 
Bengal and by some Indians who are styled “Loyalists” and ‘'Royalists”. Certain 
Anglo-Indian newspapers have supported this demand. The propaganda carried on 
by this section of the Press goes far beyond an attempt to discredit the Indian Na- 
tional Congress. It has been openly suggested that Congressmen are really respon- 
sible for the terrorist outrages in Bengal. Mahomedans have been vigorously urged 
to unite so as to divide India into a Moslem India and a Hindu India. On August 1st. 
the ''Statesman” newspaper said editorially, of the Congress s— “In the eyes of every 
honest man they are guilty of murder. If the existing Government canuot dis- 
charge its functions, tnev must prepare means for finding another.” Referring to 
the views of a section of Europeans in Bengal, that “nothing but a rigorous policy 
of reprisal and summary vengeance on the real authors of murder will check the 
evil”, the “Statesman”, while paying lip-service to law, does not hesitate to endorse 
the view that terrorism must be driven out by terror . It was in no spirit of acade- 
mic discussion that this newspaper had a “leading article” on the 2nd of August 
which said emphatically 

The picketing evil has got to be rooted out and merchants provided with the 
protection Government is unable to provide. And the so-called public bodies which 
are murder clubs in disguise require to be met by non-violent Satyagraha . Satya- 
graha is not non-co-operation. That is a doctrine with which co-operators can 
have nothing to do. Bengal is in a strong position to give an impetus. It is essen- 
tially the duty of the British community to give a lead to their Indian fellow 
eitixens in this direction. Calcutta alone % s full of disciplined men, many of them 
seasoned in tear, trained in the use of weapons in self-defence , and well accustomed 
to protecting themselves and others . . 

We are not following, in our definition of cause and efiect, the doubtful logic 
of post hoc propter hoc . We are unable to resist the conclusion that the things 
which happened in Chittagong would not have been possible but for the sense of 
immunity which certain people, and a certain class of people seemed to be able to 
rely on, in Bengal. The 'Statesman’ newspaper with great flourish published s sort 
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of ‘block list of ofTcuding newspapers in tho Province, with the named and addresses 
of their editors and promoters. The “Panchajanya Press” of Chittagong finds place 
in that list. It is no part of our business to examine the supposed guilt of the 
“Panchajanya”. But it is definitely our duty to tell the public what we think of the 
manner m which the men in charge of the Press, and the machinery, were subjected 
to a brutal attack by some people. It is obvious that the miscreants who wore 
responsible for this wanton attack had felt sure that the Press could not be assailed 
except in defiance of late , and not by the uid of law. 

ft ia outside the scope of our enquiry to scan the files of newspapers. But we 
should be failing in our duty to the public if we did not point out that for at least 
one month previous to the terrible happenings at Chittagang, a certain number of 
people, with easy access to fire-arms, and with a souse of security that is not 
warranted, at any rate, by the letter of tho law, have bceu openly advocating the 
formation of murder gangs. 

As we were sending our report to the Press, we saw, with nniazcmeut, iu the 
newspapers, the reply of the Private Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, to the 
Secretary of the All- India Hindu Mahusubha who had written to tho Governor about 
the sufferings of Hindu citizens of Chittagong. The Governor of Bengal, who, along 
with he Members of his Executive Council, has been away in Darjeeling, did not 
hesitate, even before the Enquiry ordered by his Government was terminated, to 
express an opinion on the Chittagong outrages, which, we hold, to be a futile 
attempt to mislead the public. We, therefore, append to our Report our letter to the 
Governor of Bengal, which speaks for itself. We have challenged (he truth of the 
material of statement made on his behalf, which we declare to be coutrary to 
evidence, and which we must, regard as having bcc*n bused on false information. The 
incidents which we have had to deal with puss ordinary belief ; and yet them* 
incidents took place. Ah a matter of fact, the language of a cold Report cannot 
adequately portray the scenes of horror nor describe the incredible callousness and 
inhumanity of these who were in charge of the Police and the general administration 
of the District, The question that needs an answer is this : How did these men, in 
the service of Government, acquire their sense of immunity, which alone could have 
emboldened them to perpetrate, with the resources of the Government, the un- 
speakable crimes with which we, on the evidence before us, charge them? 

Summary of Findings 


1. The affairs ot Sunday night were the result of concerted action by European 
non-officials, European officers and Mahomedan Police. 

2. Monday's looting was with the knowledge of the local authorities and at the 
instigation of the police. It was started and curried on under the protection of the 
police. 

3. In the mofussil, the disturbances took plucc under orders from the local 
authorities. 

4. Behind the disturbances, which had been planned, the motive was to terrorise 
people, particularly the Hindus. 

5. The following uames have repeatedly been mentioned by witnesses, as being 
associated with the atrocities : Siddiq Dewan, Kanchau Mian, Pundeali, Azini Shooter, 
and Crawl all associated with the Police. 


Appendix 

i. The following appeared in the Press (vide ‘Statesman’ Calcutta Edu. dated 
19-9-31) 

The following has been received by the General (Secretary, of the All-India Hiudu 
Mahasabha from the Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor of Bengal -‘‘In ac- 
knowledging receipt of your tclegrum of the 7lh instant ou the subject of the mur- 
der of Khan Bahadur Ashanullah at Chittagong and subsequent happeninge there, 1 
am desired by His Excellency the Governor to say that, while he welcomes the 
Mohasabha’s condemnation of the murder, he entirely repudiates the implication 
contained in the last sentence of your telegram that the looting and disturbances 
which followed the murder were due to or encouraged by apathy or indifference ou 
the part of the Government or its officers. 

“His Excellency's information gocM to show that it was wholly due to the fore- 
sight and energy of the IocaI authorities that the trouble was so quickly suppressed.” 

II. On noticing the above statement on behalf of the Governor of Bengal, the 
Committee thought it necessary to address the following letter to him 

48 
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To 


The 19lh Sept, 1931. 


His Excellency 8ir Stanley Jackson, P.C., G.C.I.E., Governor of 

„ . Bengd, Dujoding. 

Your Excellency, 

We. the undersigned members of the non-official Enquiry Committee (Chittagong 
Disturbances), are surprised to read in the newspapers (vide “Statesman,” town 
edition, of to-day’s date) that the General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Maha - 
safaha has received from your Private Secretary a reply to their representation to 
you regarding the recent looting and disturbances following the murder of Khan 
Bahadur Asbanullah in Chittagong, repudiating the allegation that they were due to 
or encouraged by apathy oi indifference on the part of Government or its officers, 
and making the definite statement on your behalf “that it was wholly due to the 
‘ ht and energy of the local authorities that the trouble was so quickly sup- 


in spite of insistent public demaud your Government did not inatitute any en- 
quiry until after the Town Hall meeting in Calcutta on Sunday last. Meanwhile 
our Committee had gone to Chittagong, visited the scene of disturbances and exa- 
mined a very large number of witnesses. The enquiry which your Government has 
ordered cannot possibly command public confidence inasmuch as the Divisional 
Commissioner, who has been entrusted with it. is one of the persons whose conduct 
required— and requires investigation. The public are not aware of any findings of 
this official enquiry ordered by your Government ; and yet you authorised your Pri- 
vate Secretary to make a statement which you knew would be challenged. We 
strongly protest against yonr coming to a definite finding in the matter without 
knowing the facts. 

We do challenge the statement that "it was wholly due to the foresight sod ener- 
gy of the local authorities that the trouble was bo quickly suppressed.” Not only 
is that statement contrary to evidence, bat it constitutes a curiously futile attempt 
to mislead the public. We challenge you to hold an impartial public enquiry, 
giving opportunities to the public to cross-examine witnesses produced on behalf of 
the local administration and to lead evidence. 

It is apparent to us that you are not even now in possession of correet facts. 
The incidents which are the subject-matter of our enquiry are much too scrioua to be 
lightly dismissed by a mere official statement. 

As you are probably aware, several cases of complaint by sufferers in the Chitta- 
gong disturbances were dismissed on the technical ground that the sauction of 
Government had not been obtained. If your Government is prepared to accord the 
necessary sanction for prosecution, your local officers, against whom definite allega- 
tions have been made, will have an opportunity of vindicating themselves. 

As this is a matter of grave public concern, and as a statement has been made 
on behalf of the official head of the province, which we believe to be entirely in- 
correct, we are taking the responsibility of sending this to the press. . 

We have the honour to be, 

Your Excellency's obedient servants, 

B. N. Shasmal, Akrara Khan, T. C. Goawami, 

J. M. Daa Gupta, Nripeudra Chandra Banerjee, 
Satyauanda Bose, N. C. Sen, J. M. Sen Gupta. 


He Coagress Select Cewttee Repot 


On the Financial Obligations between Great Britain & India 

The following it the official summary of the Report of the Oongsess Select 
Committee on the Financial Obligations between Great Britain and India and was 
issued in July mi 

The Congress Select Committee which was appointed by the Karachi Congress 
to scrutinise and 4 report on the- financial obligations between Great Britain* and 
Jhdia submitted its report to the Congress. 

The report is divided into three main parts. First, it scrutinises the totality 
of the transactions of the East India Company np to 1358, then the ftnanoiu 1 
obligations since the transfer of the government to the Crown, dividing the obliga- 
tions into (a) debts, that arc not backed by any assets, and (b) debts which 
have created or left seme matermr assets and lastly it rives its recommendations. 

U in argued that during the whole period- of the British role burden hat keen 
undertaken by the Govcrirmont of India with the assent of the people and there- 
fore. at this time, it is necessary to examine such hardens with* reference- to their 
justice and propriety. It is also pointed out that “Public Debt” m India if net a 
''National Debt” for it is the result of the nets of (he representatives of the British 
Nation as India hud not even the “shadow of a constitution.” However, the report 
recognises the fact that debts “incurred justly and for the benefit of the people of 
India” should be taken over by India.” 

Under the Remote ok East Inma Company. 

The history of the East India Company is sketched briefly to trace the trans- 
formation of a trading concern into a territorial power within two centuries. As 
the accounts of the territorial and commercial side of the East India Company 
were mixed up hopelessly the Committee accept as the starting point the amomst 
of debt of tire Company as at 30tb April 1857 immediately before the “Mutiny” 
at the fignre contained in the return of the Debt presented to Parliament in 1881 
on the motion of Sir George Ba flour. This stands at £51 millions. This is 
accounted for in the main by a few transactions as follows, in round figures : 

millions. 

External Wars of the Company : 1st Afghan War 15 

Two Burmese Wars 14 

Expeditions to China, Persia, Nepal, etc. 6 

Interest paid on the East Indian Capital, etc. 1833-1857 15 

Total :-£ 50 millions 


External Wars op E. India Company 
As regards the equity of charging the cost of the external wars, the following 
quotation from Kir George Wingate is of interest s 

"Most of our Asiatic Wars with countries beyond the limits of our Empire have 
been carried on by means of the military and monetary resources ( of the Govern- 
ment of India though the objects of these wars were in some instances, purely 
British, and in others but remotely connected with the interest of India. They 
were undertaken by the Government of India in obedience to instructions received 
from the British Ministers of the time acting through the President* of the 
Board of Control and for all consequences they have involved, the Britiih Nation 
it clearly responsible. The Afghan war was one of the most notable of these, and 
it is now well understood that this war was undertaken by the British Government 
without consulting the Court of Directors, and in opposition to their views. It was in 
feet a purely British War, but notwithstanding this, and in defiance^ of a solemn expre- 
iilon of unanimous opinion on the part of the Court of Directors and of a resolution 
of the Court of Proprietors of the East India Company that the whole cost of the 
war should not be thrown upon the Indian finances, the ministry required this to 
be done. By this injustice, ten millions were added to the debt of India. The late 
Persian War was proclaimed by the British Ministry in pursuance of a policy with 
which India had no real concern : but the war, not the less, was carried on by the 
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Iboom and resources of India, and one half only of the total eoat was subsequently 
settled to be borne by the revenues of this country. India, in fret, has been 
required to furnish men and means for carrying on all our Asiatic Wan end has 
never, in any instance, been paid a full equivalent for the assistance thus rendered 
which furnishes irrefragable proof of the one-sided and selfish character of our 
Indian policy. 

This is supported by John Bright who said in the House of Commons 

“Last year I refe rred to the enormous expenses of the Afghan War the 
real burden of which ought to be thrown on the taxation of the people of England 
because it was recommended by the English Cabinet for objects supposed to be 
English.” 

It is recommended that this £ 35 million should be borne by Great Britain. 


Compact's Capital Redemption Era 

The East India Company’s Stock of £ 6 million was redeemed at a premium in 
1874 by a payment of £ 12 million and interest bad been paid at 10 ft per cent 
under the terms of the Chartered Act of 1833. These payments aggregate over £ 37 
million as follows 


Interest payments 1833-1857 
Interest payments 1858-1874 
Capital Stock 


£15,120,000 
£10,080,000 
£13^000,000 
Total :— £ 37,200,000 


In the words of the report, “as against this charge upon the revenues of India, 
India received no substantial benefit. It practically amounts to the purchase price 
paid to the East India Company for the surrender of such rights and properties 
as they may have had in the trade of India and for such properties as 
they then possessed. The actual charge was the outcome of the arrangement made 
between the East India Company’s Directors and Proprietors on the one hand, and 
the British Government representing the British Parliament and the British public, 
on the other. In this the Indian people had absolutely no say, nor had their 
interests any consideration whatsoever. This arrangement cannot, in equity and 
good conscience, be held to be binding on the Indian people. India, as afresdy 
mentioned, received no benefit from the transactions between the British Government 
and the Company’s Directors, either in the shape of the assets claimed to be 
valuable and surrendered by the Company or in the tangible form of any special 
advantsge each as that, which results from having sole charge of one’s country’s 
government or even from having a fair share of the opportunities of service and 
development of the country’s resources. Indians were denied these privileges in their 
own country alt through the Company’* rule. Hie British Government, on the other 
hand, received many a considerable, as well as valuable, advantage from 
the operations of the East India Company, both as a territorial and a commercial 
body. 


Cost of The “Mutiny” 

The next claim is in respect of £ 40 million, the cost of the “Mutiny” of 
1857. As these operations wore necessitated “by the mismanagement and misgovern- 
ment of India by those who were in charge of it, the British Government, for whom 
the Company was carrying on the Government of India at the time, is necessarily 
the proper party to shoulder that burden.” The following extract from the letter 
of the Secretary Of State for India dated 8th. August 1872 is given in support of 
this cl aim : — 

“The extraordinary ease of the great mutiny of 1857-58 is the only case which 
(rives even plausibility to the war office representation : in that case, altogehtf 
unprecedented in the history of British India, the Imperial Government was compelled, 
under the imminent risk of losing its Empire in the East, to make one of those 
efforts which are at times inseparable from Imperial powers and Imperial obligations. 
It must be remembered, however, that, if similar exertions bad been called for by war 
in any other part of Her Majesty’s dominions not only must the same effort have 
b"* th4t burden of it necessarily have been borne, in greater of it 
must part, at least, by the Imperial Government ; but, in regard to the Indian 
Mutiny, no part of the oost of suppressing it was allowed to fall on the Inpew 
Exchequer, the whole of it was or is now bring defrayed by the Indian 
taxpayer.” 
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The case of the Boer straggle is referred to as an instance where thie principle 
was acted on. In that case Britain not only bore the cost of the war herself but 
alsopaid £3 million to assist the Boers to restore devastated farms. 

Thus the burdens and obligations which have fallen upon the people of India 
from the East India Company amount to over 112 million sterling made up as 
follows:— 

Cost of the first Afghan War £ 15.000,000 

Cost of the two Burmese Wars £ 14,003,000 

Cost of the Expeditions to China. Persia, etc. ... £ 6,000]000 

On account of Company’s Capital and dividend £ 37,200,000 

Cost of the Mutiny £ 40,000,000 

Total :-£ 112,20), 000 

It is but fair that India should now claim to be relieved from the burdens of 
expenditures which were wrongly put on her shoulders.” 

India Under the British Crown. 

The financial transactions of the Government of India since 1858 have been 
considered in two sections: (a) those in regard to obligations described as 
“Unproductive”, in which groupcorae in items such ns the Cost of External Wars, 
Miscellaneous Charges, Famine Relief Charges, Exchange Losses, etc. 

External Wars. 

Expenses aggregating to over 37 croros in connection, with the Abyssinian 
Expedition. Second Afghan War, Military operations in Egypt snd North-West 
Frontier, tne Burmese War etc, are challenged on the ground that these were all 
undertaken in Imperial interest, that is to say, in the interest of Great Britain, 
and India was not concerned in them at all. Tn support of this contention is 
cited the statements of Lord Salisbury, Lord Northbrooke, the Socretary of State 
for India, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Lord Lytton, Messrs, Fawcett, Gladstone, Gok- 
hale, Sir D. E. Wacba and others; 

As regards the European War (1014-1018)* claims under two heads are made : (1) 
The return of the War “Gifts”, and (2) a share of the War Cost. The first claim 
amounting to 180 crores is made on two grounds 

(a) That the Government of India, under the Statutes by which it is regulated, 
had no power, whatsover, to make a gift to Great Britain out of the revenues 
of India, and therefore the “Gifts”, being illegal transactions, should be 
returned. 

(b) The amouut was beyond the financial ability of the people of 

India and that India had contributed, a part from these financial “Gifts”, 

by way of men and material far in excess of the contribution of any of the 
Dominions. 

The second claim in respect of part of the cost of the Military operations 

amounts to 171 crores. This is arrived at by adopting as Standard Military 

expenditure the amount spent in the year 1914-15, and the excess over such Standard 
between 1915-16 to 1920-21 is claimed. 

Thus, under this head of “External Wars”, a claim of over 397 crores is made. 

Miscellaneous Charges 

The expenses incurred in the msinteoance of India Office, Aden, Persian and 
Chinese Consulates, Ecclesiastical Charges, etc., estimated at £ 20 million, are chal- 
lenged on the ground that these are Imperial charges, and so should fall on the 
Imperial Exchequer and not on India. Here, again, the claim is supported by the 
opinions of Ma].-Gen. Oollen, Mr. Stephen Jacob, C.S.I., the Welby Commis- 
sion, etc. 

Burma. 

It is claimed that the deficits of Burma budgets since 1886, aggregating to about 
15 crores and the interest charges and the Railway deficits of about 22 crores and 
a share in respect of the expenses of Indian defence calculated at 1 erore a year 
amounting to 45 crores for the period since 1886 aggregating in all to 82 crores, 
should be made good to India. (One member of the Committee is of the view that 
the claim in respect of Burma should not be made except in the event of the 
province being separated). 
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Famine Relief Charges. 

Expenses sod burdens imposed by these measures are recommended to.be borne 
by Indie ss these were incurred in her interest, however wastefully it might have 
been administered. 

Exchange Losses. 

It is pointed out that the country has suffered incalculable damage both in regard 
to its trade and as regards the depreciation of its silver wealth as a consequence 
of the. Exchange and Currency policy of the Government. No claim is, however, 
iggested. ana the losses are looked upon ‘‘as the Price India has had to pay for 
the general financial incompetence and mismangoment”, of its administrators. 

Reverse Councils 

This is described as the “most lamentable” operation, and the losses resulting 
from these transactions, amounting to about 35 crores, it is claimed, should be made 
good by Great Britain. 

Railways 

The policy of encouraging Railway construction by the system of Guaranteeing 
Interest on the Capital sunk has led to considerable waste, and in many cases the 
cost per mile of a Guaranteed Railway is double that of a State built Railway. 
This extravagance is strongly criticised. Many or most of the Railways were built 
out of Military considerations, and only of late they have been able to pay their 
way. Strict, ly r a considerable amount of this so-called •‘developmental” expenditure 
should be charged to Military expenditures. Be it as it msy, the recommendation 
confines itself to only the expenses of admittedly strategic lines in the N. W. F. 
Province and at Aden costing about 33 ctofcs, which should be paid by Great 
Britain. * . 

When the Railway properties were acquired by the State, the acquistion waa 
made under conditions that added considerably to the burdens of the People. 
The Companies were entitled, under the terms of their Contracts, 
to be paid the market value of their Shares or Stock, at the date of acquisi- 
tion. Because of the Guaranteed Interest payments, the Market Price of these 
Stocks and Shares went up enormously when the State waa about to acquire the 
properties. The Companies thus obtained a high price which waa not warranted by 
their assets or by the return from their revenues. This is an unjustifiable burden to 
be imposed on the People of India amounting to about 50 crores. 

It is futber pointed out that the fixed rate of exchange provided in the Contracts 
of the Railway Companies occasioned enormous losses to Indian revenue, but the 
actual amount of Toss is difficult of determination, and the Committee submits that 
a deduction on this account must be made before taking over the debt said to be 
incurred on Railway account. 

As rewards the other “Productive” debt items such as Irrigation, Posts and 
Telegraphs, etc., no claim is suggested although the extravagance of building a new 
Capital at Delhi is criticised ana the Back Bay Reclamation Scheme in Bombay is 
condemned. 

The Total Claims 

The total claims advanced are as follows 


Under the Company 

Corns 

Crores 

External Wars 

35 


Capital and Interest 

37 

112 

Cost of Mutiny 

40 

Under the British Crown. 
External Wars 

37 


European War : “Gifts” 

189 

397 

Cost 

171 

Miscellaneous Charges 


20 

In respect of Burma 


32 

Reverse Council Losses 


35 

Railways 


33 
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Recommendations 

The present “Public Debt” of India amounts to over 1100 crores. Taking into 
consideration the ever-growing material and political gain to Great Britain as the 
mult of possessing India, snd in . consideration of the suppression of Indian indus- 
tries and talents the Committee recommends that Great Bntaiu should follow in 
dealing with India the precedent she set in releasing Ireland of her share of the 
National Debt of the United Kiugdom, when Ireland was made a Free State. 
“Every principle of fair-play jiow requires that if India is to start on a new era of 
Na a kmal Self-government, it should start freely and without any burden, if any pio- 
g. ess is to be achieved at all. India cannot afford to bear any additional taxation. 
The only possibilities of progress for India, therefore, are the application of the 
National purposes, and it is only by reducing the national expenditure on the civil 
and military administration of the country to suit its own requirements and freeing 
India from the public debts not incurred in her interest^ that saving can be effect- 
ed which would be applicable to the advancent of India m the matter of education 
and sanitation and other national nieairn of regeneration.” 

If these two claims advanced by Mr. Kumarnppa arc to be admitted, they in 
themselves will be sufficient to wip out the whole of the Public Debt apart 
from any other consideration. 

There are certain aspects of the problem of India’s “Public Debt,” in point of 
law ob well as general policy, which have been developed in Mr. Shah's claimra- 
ted annexture. 

The report is unanimous. Mr. J. C. Kumarppa has added two notes. 

In the First Note, it is suggested that a claim be made in respect of annual 
Military Expenditure on such amount as umy be shown to be due to Imperial In- 
terest os apart from the requirements of Indian difference. A standard is adopted 
and over and above that whatever is spent is to be borne by Great Britain. Accord- 
ing to the calculation given about 540 crorcs, out of a total expenditure of 2128 
crores, would seem to be due to be returned. 

The Second Note deals with Interest payments on claims. There it. is suggested 
claiming all interest payments mode in respect of the items challenged in the report. 
The calculations show another 5'JG crorcs, cut of a payment of 1050 crores, would 
uppear to be due to be givou back. 

If these two claims advanced by Mr. Knmarappa are to be admitted, they in 
them selves will lie sufficient to wipe out the whole of the Public Debt apart from 
any other consideration. 

There are certain aspects of the problem of India’s “Public Debt,” in point of 
law as well as general policy , which have deen developed in Mr. Shah's elaborate 
annexture. 


The Bardoli Enquiry Report 

On August 28, 1931 a communique was issued by the Government of India 
announcing that Mr. Gandhi would attend t’.e Round Table Conference as the 
representative of Congress, that the settlement of March 5, 1931 would re.nain 
operative and that enquiry would be held into matters relating to the collection 
oi Laud Revenue in certain villages in the Surat District. The term* of reference 
of the enquiry were to be as follows 

Teems of Reference. 

“To enquire iuto the allegations that Kbatcdars in the villages in question, 
were compelled by means of coercion exercised through the Police to pay revenue 
in excess of what would have been demanded if the standard had been applied 
which was adopted in other villages of the ltordoJi taluka where eoUeetioos wen 
effected after March 5 7931 without the aid of the police, and to ascertain what 
sum, if any, was sc pivd. Within the terms o l : ^reuee evidence may be produced 
on any matter in u»ap 
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Oo September 20, 1031, the Government of Bombay announced that Mr. R. Q. 
Gordon. L C. S. Collector of Nssik had been appointed to hold the enquiry. Mr. 
Gordon opened the enquiry at Bardoli on October 5. 

Abrupt Conclusion 

On November 13, the enquiry came to an abrupt conclusion as the parties 
making the allegations — Congress and the Khatedars— withdrew and declined to 
take any further part in the proceedings and Mr Gordon proceeded to prepare his 
report on the basis of the evidence recorded up to that date. His report, dated 4th 
December, has now been presented to Government and is published for general 
information. 

Enquiry Into Allegations 

In his record the Enquiry Officer points out that he had to enquire into the 
following allegations 

(1) the khatedars in the villages concerned were compelled to pay revenue on a 
standard higher than that adopted since March 5. 1931 in other villages of the same 
taluka ; 

(2) that these demands were enforced by coercion exercised through the police 
and that he had to report ; 

(3) what was the sum, if any, so exacted. 

In commenting on these issues the Enquiry Officer points out that the names of 
the villages were not stated in the terms of reference and had to be settled as part 
of the enquiry. He adds . 

•‘Of the two main issues the first recording the collection of reveoue is clearly 
the most important ; that regarding the action of the police is secondary : in fact, in 
the event of the first issne not being proved the second does not properly arise as 
the “coercion” referred to in terms of reference is “coercion to make excess pay- 
ments” and not “coercion” in and by itself. I make these remarks in view of tne 
efforts which have been mode during the enquiry to force the Police issue to the 
forefront as the main issue and as independent of its connection with the payment 
of revenue. 

“In the first issue the most important question is that of the standard of 
demand which was adopted in the other villages of the taluka, as this is the touch- 
stone by which the issue as a whole, whether the payments made by the khatedars 
in the villages concerned were in excess, can alone be judged. In this connection 
I may remark that the phrase “standard of demand” must be interpreted as 
meaning “standard of eoUeetion” as “demand” is a technical word meaning the 
whole amount standing in the revenue papers as due from the khatedars and there 
can be no “standard” applicable in this case ; 

A Plain Matter Of Fact 

“According to the terms of reference the question of this “standard” is one of 
plain matter of fact relating to conditions within the Bardoli taluka alone and ha- 
ving no concern even with other talukas in the same district. The date “March 
5th” as it appears there is merely a point of time defining the period within which 
the Enquiry Officer is to confine his investigations. 

“Here again I have to make this point at the outset because of the attempts 
which had been made by the Counsel for the Congress during the course of the en- 
quiry to extend its range into altogether unauthorised regions. It has actually 
been ^burned that the mere mention of the date ‘‘March 5th” is sufficient to autho- 
rise the Enquiry Officer to investigate the manner in which the Government of India 
and the Government of Bombay nave implemented the terms of the Delhi Pact on 
the ground that because March 5th is the date of the Delhi Pact and because the 
parties to the Pact and this enquiry are the same, therefor^ the mention of the date 
“March 5th” must mean that the question of how the Delhi Pact has been imple- 
mented must be a point at issue in this enquiry ; not merely so but that it also 
gives authority to enquire how the Pact has been implemented in other district ; and 
to call for all the papers from both Government and from other districts for this 
purpose. It is hardly necessary to say that the terms of reference authorise no such 
luvestigattas and that It was quito impossible to accede to these demands.” 

l%e Enquiry Officer states that the only organisation which appeared before him 
was the Congress represented by Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai, Barrister-at-L&w. Congress 
was the real complainant who brought the khetedars, made all arrangements for 
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them, produced their documents for them and made them appear or not aa suited 
the Congress case. 

Bln. Bhclabhai’b Statement And Demand 
From October 8 onwards the examination of the khatedars from the villages waa 
proceeded with and the Enquiry Officer visited several of them. On November 6 
Mr. Bhnlabhai produced a long written statement asking for the production of a 
mass of documents, including orders, directions and notifications of the Government 
of India and the Government of Bombay issued for the purpose < i implementing 
the terms of the agreement of March 5th and all local orders issued in different 
districts ; etc. On November 13 the Enquiry Officer issued orders refusiug the 
request. In his report he says that the main reasons for the refusal may be sum- 
marised as follows 

“(a) that the Congress, after having up to date conducted the whole case on the 
basis of the “no borrowing standard 1 ’ hud now come forward to say that they did- 
uot know what the standard was and had none to put forward. Hence the request 
for papers was merely a ‘fishing’ inquiry with the object of going through the 
Government papers in order to try and find some grounds for a case against 
Government ou the basis of evidence provided by Government : 

“(b) that as the case for Congress depended solely upon the evidence to be 

P rovided by Government regarding the standard it was their duty to have asked 
)r papers long before and not when three-fifths of the evidence bad been 
recorded. 

“In this connection I may add that as regards the first class of papers asked, 
viz., the orders of the Government of India and the Government of Bombay, a re- 
quest for their production had alrerdy been made on October 22nd and retuBed on 
October 31st, yet no protest was made at that lime, though according to the sub- 
sequent statement their production was essential to the Congress case. 

“(c: that the papers covered a very wide range and were quite un- 
defined, and that the terms of reference had no connection at all with the Delhi 
Pact. 

“(d) that documents which came into existence after the date of the visits could 
not have any bearing on the question of the standard at that period unless they 
contained admissions. 

Wanted “Reasonable Request’ 

“Finally I added 

“If any reasonable request for the production of the documents which are really 
shown to have a bearing on Borne definite case put forward by the Congress and 
having relation to the terms ol reference ure put forward I will do my best to 
accede to them but it is impossible to agree to the vague and unreasonable demands 
made in the reference now in question.” 

The Congress then withdrew from the enquiry. Government decided to call no 
more witnesses. The Enquiry Officer also considered it uudesirable to call any 
Government officers to give statements before him as to do so would have giveu 
cover for charges against the impartiality of the enquiry. Tn the remainder of the 
report therefore no evidence is taken into account save that which was given in the 
presence of the Congress. 

The report then proceeds to consider and discuss the evidence. Eleven villages 
were admitted to the enquiry, eight in Bardoii Taluki and three in Valod Mahal, 
and evidence was recorded for seven of them. Notices were issued to the other 
four villages but no one came forward from them and they are left out of considera- 
tion in the report. The general allegations made were that a revenue officer or 
officers accompanied by a police party visited these villages and that on their 
arrival the police were employed, cither to prevent the khatedars from going to or 
leaving their houscR or from going into the fields or to prevent people or cattle 
leaving the villages. The khatedars were then directed to be present and pay their 
dues. 


Borrowing By Khatedars 

It is alleged that in every' case the complaioaot khatedars, who numbered G2 out 
of the 146 from whom collections were made at the time of the visit, had to go out 
and borrow for the purpose of paying the amount of the laud revenue collected on 
that day. In support of the allegations 135 witnesses were called and the report, 
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reviews their evidence in order to see whst light is thrown on the allegations made 
against the authorities of the Burst district in the collection of land revenue. 

Oommbxts Oh Evidence 

The report then discusses the evidence produced and the Enquiry Officer com- 
ments as follows upon some features of the evidence as regards borrowing in 
genera! : — 

“(*) In 25 cases the lenders are the dose relatives of the borrowers : either an 
uncle or a cousin or an aunt, etc. These circumstances as they stand of course 
nmnote merely temporary family arrangements and not true borrowing. 

“(b) Jn no case is the lender a ‘Savkar’ even though most of the fchatedan are 
i) debt to savkars. There is a ease of a goldsmith and of a blacksmith and a 
couple of vegetable sellers who are alleged to have lent money, but no aavkar at all. 
The persons who are said to have done the lending in the six Kunbi villages are 
practically all kunbis of the same village as the Borrower, except in the case of 
Timberva where for some reason or other which is unexplained 8 out of the 10 
kbatedars according to their statements went out miles into the Gaikwari territory 
in heavy rain, or in one case to Bardoli, to borrow. 

“(c) In only 5 cases are any documents produced; in all the other cases the 
fending was by oral agreement without even a record of any kind. Also in only 
two of these cases was any third party stated to be present at the time of the loan 
so that there is no corroborative evidence that it was made nor could it be proved 
in Court. 

“(d) Another striking feature is the case with which the money is said to have 
obtained. The usual formula iu the evidence is: “I was told to find money so I went 
and got it from— so and so”. In only a few cases does a man say that he had to 
make a hunt for a lender. What he wants he gets without any difficulty on the 
mere promise to pay at the harvest. In one case (Hira Knnverji of Timberva) Rs. 

250 are stated to have been lent without security by a mao from the Gaikwari terri- 

tory, without even knowing him or seeing him. on the word of another man. lit 
another case (Parahotham Daya of the same village), a servant was sent without 
even a letter to a Gaikwari village some miles off and he was given Rs. ICO imme- 
diately by a man who had never lent money before. 

“(e) In every case about which this evidence was given the interest is stated to 
be 0 per cent only.” 

‘The picture here presented by the witnesses is certainly not that of a helpless 
peasantry driven to raise loans from money-lenders at high rates of interest, bnt of 
kbatedars who borrow in a friendly way from their relatives or from 

people who at any rate are not in any sense of the term “moneylenders" and 

who come mainly from the same village and are of the same caste, on an exception- 
ally low rate of interest, which any business man would jump at, aud get the money 
reqnired immediately without any security or indeed even any witness to prove the 
transaction on the mere promise to pay at the next harvest. 

Police Action 

The second part of the Report deals with the evidence tendered regarding action 
taken by the Police, aud it is pointed out that this ib solely that of the khatedars 
and that none has been taken on behalf of Government except the partly heard 
statement of the Mamiatdar of Bardoli It is also pointed out that iu no case is 
there any allegation of force or violence having been used by any policeman except 
in that of one Sitaram Gaopat. No khatedar or witness alleges that he was even 
* touched or that any personal restraint was exercised upon him. 

The report proceeding to summarise the evidence says 

“It is clear that the allegations are mostly of that general and miscellaneous 
kind which are easy to make and which quoted in the mass give the impression 
that something bad at any rate must have occurred. Nothing is easier than 
to tay, “The Fausdar abused me” or “told me to pay revenue*- or that “4 
or 5 constables came to my house and it is equally easy to create prejudice by 
quoting such cases at large as though their very number had made them true. But 
ten untruth* do not make one truth, nor do teu uncorroborated statements make 
one corroborated statement, and no judicial court could think of taking merely 

S aend statements of this kind seriously. Even one case definitely proved would 
ve its effect, but in no case has this been done. In these circumstances and in 
view of the fact that no rebutting evident vi Government officers has been 
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heard, all I can do is to make remark* on such point* regarding which it 
aeon* powible to arrive at any definite conclusions on the but* m the eeidenee 
produced.” 

“Allegations Vanish Into Thin Air.’ 

Ate reviewing this evidence the Enquiry Officer says?— 

“Tested by the facts given above the allegations made in Mr, Vallabhbhai’s 
telegrams seem to vanish into somewhat thin air, so far as these villages are con- 
cerned. Of Police persecutions such as could be termed “intolerable 0 there is no 
trace at all ; and even on the evidence as it stands the utmost that oould be said 
is that possibly the Police were used to tell people to see the Revenue Officer 
before going to their fields, and even on this point the rebutting evidence of the 
Officers concerned has not been heard. The fo roe which is alleged to have 
completely surrounded and blockAdod the two large and straggling villages of KhoJ 
and Fardi which are situated side by side and were dealt witn on the same morning, 
was 6 constables, and in Bardoli there is no oomplaint at all, harassment and filthy 
abuse, while the story of the breaking open of the backdoor of a Mahommedan r s 
house and the assault on two children is not even attempted to be proved. 


“Involving Heai> Constable In Trouble.” 


,4 In fact it is pretty dear that this latter incident, which formed the subject of a 
special telegram to Mr. Gandhi, was in its existing shape one of a series meant 
to involve Head Constable Sitaram Gan pat in serious trouble on account of hisanti- 
Congress activities.'’ 


The Enquiry Officer then sums up his general conclusions as follows 

“(I) As regards the first issue, there is no evidence at all that Khatodars in the 
villages concerned were forced to pay revenue on a higher standard than adopted in 
other villages of the- same taluks after March 9th. As regards the evidence produc- 
ed, even on the ground selected by the Congress, that of the ( no borrowing standard ’ 
which itself was never attempted to be proved, that evidence must be pronounced 
highly unreliable, and in some cases deliberately false, while the cases of some 25 
per eent of the complainants do- not fall within the terms of reference. 

<2> As for the second issue regarding the allegation that the excess payments 
were enforced by coercion exercised through Police, in view of the failure of proof 
under the first issue it does not properly arise. Taking the allegations, however, 
is they stand even without the rebutting evidence of the Officers concerned, the 
only charge which could stand as requiring investigation is that of using the Police 
to call khatodaro to see the Revenue Officer and telling them not to go to their 
fields or loose their cattle till they had done so ; and this is not coercion. In any 
cases suspicion is thrown over the whole matter by the deliberate attempts made to 
involve one particular Police Officer in trouble by trumping np false charges against 
him. 


“(3) The third wane, that of the excess amounts paid, does not arise.” 

TL, :i n_ l j. » .lz ' i i j 


j Governor 
Special Officer. 


in Council, Bombay accepted the conclusions reached by the 
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Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, President of the Congress, and Mr. Bbulabbat J. 
Deaai, who appeared on behalf of the khatedaro and the Congress, issued 
the following joint statement to the “Indian Daily Mail” in regard to the report 

“On November 13, the Congress and the Kbatedars concerned withdrew from, 
and declined to take further, part in the proceedings relating to the Bardoli inquiry, 
which was ordered by the communique of the Government of India dated August 
28. At the time of withdrawal counsel for the Congress gave his reasons for the 
step which was taken. Thereafter the Government published a communique on Novem- 
ber 23 and the same was answered by the president of the Congress council on 
November 25. 


Justification Of Charges 



to the reasons for the withdrawal the Congress and the Khatedar* 
the matter as closed inasmuch as they had a moral justification 
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of the charges made, and there was little or no material gain to be made out of 
the result of the inquiry. The Enquiry Officer, however, issued a proclamation 
stating that the proceedings would continue. 

It was soon realised by the Officer and the other officers concerned that no 
khatedar was likely to appear before them or have his complaint examined. It also 
appears to have been realised that even an “exparte” cxamination-in-chief of the 
Officials concerned was a matter which the Government did not venlnre to under- 
take ; for even an attempted rebuttal would have disclosed the defect io their 
defence. Proceedings thereafter were abruptly closed and the Enquiry Officer has 
submitted a document called a “report”. The Government have published a com- 
munique accepting the conclusions as stated in the “report”. 

Inaccurate and Illogical Report 

On even a cursory perusal of the “report” it is obvious that it is inspired by a 
feeling of intense irritation and unconcealed hatred of the Congress, whose repre- 
sentative succeeded after great efforts in compelling the Government of 
India to agree to the inquiry. The only purpose ox a “report” under the circum- 
stances under which the inquiry came to an end. could be and was the whitewash- 
ing of the actions of the revenue and police officers concerned. Be that hr it may 
the report is lacking both in accuracy and logic ns well as in the application of 
judicial principles in weighing the evidence which hac* been produced prior to the 
withdrawal. 

It has. however, become the unpleasant duly of the Congress and the khatedars 
concerned to reopen the controversy which they (retted as closed and Offer their 
view of the proper conclusions to he drawn from the evidence which hint been re- 
corded, and they are in this somewhat fortunate position (which the Government 
obviously cannot claim) that the: Congress and the khatedars are furthei enlii led to 
have legitimate inferences drawn from the withholding of the evidence by their 
opponent. 

From the very commencement of the inquiry it was obvious that the Government 
wanted to prevent the Congress, if possible, from appearing a< the inquiry and 
conducting the same in the interest of the khatedars. The object was obvious, that 
if the Congress was not allowed to appear it might tie easy then to -deal with ind- 
vidual khatedars, to bully them into submission. The Government pleader’s vehem- 
ent opposition to the right of the Congress to appear fairly indicated the situation. 
Having regard, however, of the Government of India, which on a true construction 
showed that the inquiry resulted from the conversations of the Congress represen- 
tative on the one hand, and the representative of the British Crown on the other, 
and having regard to the statement of the Congress counsel, that tbs khatedars 
were not prepared to join in the inquiry unless the Congress, through their counsel, 
was held entitled to conduct the. same, the inquiry officer was obliged to hold that 
the Congress was entitled to appear and conduct the inquiry through counsel. 

Vilification Of Congress 

An attempt was thereafter made to dissociate the Congress from khatedars by 
raising a question as to the right of the Congress counsel to appear for the khate- 
dars concerned. That attempt was also unsuccessful because every khatedar con- 
cerned had given his statement in writing to the Congress workers relating to the 
circumstances, the subject of the inquiry. Throughout the proceedings, unchecked 
by the inquiry officer, the advocate for the Government indulged in most offensive 
language towards the Congress and its representatives, and he ridiculed the khate- 
dars who were loyal to that organisation. One of the main conclusions of the re- 
port, therefore, has not come upon uh as a surprise, though one should have thought 
that the demands of courtesy, if not of judicial restraint, would have prevented such 
an outburst. 


The Standard 

That is the hadicap with which the inquiry began. The counsel for the Con- 
gress, while opening the case, made as clear m it was possible to do. what was 
the ‘standard’ referred to in the issues framed by the inquiry officer and in fact it 
was understood so clearly that thereafter the accepted phrase “no borrowing stan- 
dard” was used for the purpose of describing the Congress case on the question of 
“standard”. The following passage occurs in that openiog: 
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*As regards the ‘standard’ it has been maintained throughout the assistance given 
by the Congress in the collection of land revenue after the trace that the only fair 
and sensible standard to be adopted is the measure of individual ability to pay, 
having regard to the actual financial state of the khatedar concerned (not omitting 
from consideration the act that his means had suffered by reason of the hijrat),’, 

la that opening the following statement of Mahatma Gandhi was quoted as 
containing a most definite describing of what the “standard” was : 

“So far as the terms of reference to the enquiry officer are concerned I have 
distinctly understood that the standard referred to therein means ability to pay 
without borrowing.” 

Mahatmaji made it further clear m that ststment that that was the distinct un- 
derstanding between him and the Collector of K&ira and the Collector of Surat as 
regards the khatedars affected by the civil disobedience movement and that it was 
repeatedly brought out in their conversations. 

It was fnrther stated that though documentary evidence on the question of stan- 
dard was sufficient, if it became necessary, the oral evidence of Mahatma Gandhi 
could be given to prove the same. 

It was also pointed out that the documentary evidence would include: (1) the 
contemporaneous correspondence relating to the taluks of Borsad and Bardoli, for 
in so far as the cessation of the no- tax movement was concerned (which was a 
part of the agreement of March 5) the same related to those areas as a whole, (2) 
all the documents in the possession of Government in the form of orders, di?*«?.ioas 
and resolutions implementing the Delhi Pact particularly in regard to the collection 
of land revenue on the cessation of the no-tax movement and (3) the oral evidence of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

From the very outset the enquiry officer appears to have been unduly obsessed 
with the idea that the “standard” issue was more important than the coercion 
issue. Repeated respectful attempts were made to disabuse him of the supp osed 
difference. The only explanation that can be given of his maintaining the supposed 
difference is that according to his erroneous understanding (in which he persists 
in the ‘Report’) the only available evidence on the question of standard was that 
of Mahatmaji. that he was absent in England, that he was not likely to be available 
for examination before him, and that, consequently, if according to him there was 
no satisfactory evidence on the standard issue, the issue as to coercion could be 
shirked or treated as unimportant. 

Erroneous Statements 

In two places in the ‘report’ he has made obviously erroneous statements. In 
para 8, he states “On November 6, however, in his oral statement on the subject 
of the production of papers referred to below, Mr. Bhulabhai made the surprising 
statement that the ‘standard’ was in point of fact undefinable, that he knew nothing 
about it, and that only Mr. Gandhi knew, thus falsifying the whole of the Congress 
case up to date and in fact almost automatically leading to withdrawal, apart from 
the question of the production of the papers.” 

In para II of the report, the following passage occurs ‘These requests were 
combined iu Mr. Bhulabnai’s address on the subject with the statement previously 
referred to, that the Congress now did not know what the ‘standard 1 was nor 
could it define it but that only Mr. Gandhi knew, and it was finally also intimated 
that unless a decision on thfe production of papers was in favour of the Congress 
it would withdraw from the inquiry.” 

“A Clear Contradiction.” 

( These statements are clearly contradicted by the case on the question of 
standard’ as above. The same point was made further clear by the letter of the 
Congress counsel of October 22 in which the concluding words are “In conclusion, 
1 should like to say again that our case is that having regard to the terms of the 
agreement as examined above, no defaulter was to be obliged to pay except from 
nis- own depleted resources and, therefore, he was not to oe obliged to pay if he 
“•» to borrow for the paying.” 

Mahatma as Witness 

One can only express one’s regret that notwithstanding such defined and dear 
Poaition it should be possible to attribute to the Congress counsd statements of the 
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■bove kind occurring in the report, those statements could not hare been made, 
and were in fact not made. 

It is equally untrue to say that there was no intention of calling Mahatma 
Gandhi as a witness because bis statement on ‘standard* was tendered in evidence. 
Hticb an inference could not be drawn by any person approaching the question 
from a judicial point of view, for a counsel conducting a case is entitled to use and 
would endeavour to use, every piece of evidence at his disposal. 

But from the tendering of such statement in evidence it is not legitimate 
(except in the case of a preconceived wrong assumption) to say that the only evi- 
dence on the question of ‘standard* was or could be the oral evidence of Mahatma 
Gandhi, or that it was not intended to call him. Even if it were the only piece 
of evidence, it was made perfectly clear to the enquiry officer that, if the inquiry 
was allowed to proceed in a judicial way after proper discovery and inspection. 
Mahatma Gandhi would be produced as a witness before the conclusion of the inquiry. 

In this connection, it was perfectly obvious that the term ‘standard* must have 
been used by common consent in the communique ordering the inquiry. There 
ronld be, therefore, no doubt in the minds of the parties who framed the communi- 
que as to what was meant by the term ‘standard*. 

Mahatma Gandhi*s statement as to what it meant had been put forward at the 
earliest opportunity and it would be idle even for a revenue official to question the 
veracity of Mahatma Gandhi- 

On the other hand the fact remains that officers concerned did not even venture 
in state (though there was no fear of cross-examination) as to what according to 
them was the 'standard** of revenue collections after the Delhi Pact of March 5, 
1931. The graph prepared by the inquiry officer, which was shown to the Congress 
counsel, clcaily proved that there were no revenue collections worth the name till 
the second week of March, that they had reached the maximum in the month of April 
and later on necessarily diminished as the balance to be recoved grew less and less. 

It could not be denied that Mahatma Gandhi, the Congress Pretident and other 
workers made untiring efforts to assist in the collection ot land revenue purely 

as a matter of honour. So that it is quite clear as to what the “standard ’ 

contended for was and what was the evidence in support of it. 

The correspondence with Mr. Perry and Mr. Kothawalla. which ib reproduced in 
the opening address of the Congress counsel, prove the “standard** It was re- 
inforced by Mahatmaji’s statement. 

It could have been amply corroborated by the introduction of the Government 
documents which have been withheld, and the Government officials concerned had 
not even the courage to deny it in nn ‘ex parte’ examination-in-chief, for they were 
conscious that even to deny it involved them in further questions as to what 

according to them was the 'Standard” applied from and after March 5. 

Congress Allegation Ukrebutted. 

It is unnecessary here to repeat the reasons entitling the Congress and the 
kbatedars (o the productiou and inspection of relevant documents. The matter has 
been dealt with fully in the earlier publication of the “Case for Bardoli” and no 
attempt has been made to rebut as a matter of law or of justice, equity and good 
conscience. 

Before quitting this subject, it may further be observed that the cross-examination 
of the kbatedars and their witnesses was mainly directed to question the statement 
made by them as regards the necessity to which they were put, for borrowing the 
monies which were paid on the dates of the police visits. 

Four Erroneous Suppositions. 

'This part of the report is founded on four erroneous suppositions 

(1) That the inquiry officer was called upon to inquire as to why the kbatedsrs 
in question were defaulters as regards the arrears standing in their names in 

*"&) Tliat the kbatedars concerned were not entitled to any special consideration 
by reason of their crops and their means having suffered on account of the “hijrtt 
and the severe coercive processes during the Civil Disobedience movement. 

(3) That because some “hijrati* ’ kbatedars had still means left to pay the 
revenue they were able to lend money under such emergencies to their oppressed 
brethren. Every “hijrati** ought to have had similar means; and 

(4) That in considering tne ability of the kbatedars to pay the outlay on the 
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bare Deoenedes of life was to be considered only after the fulfilment of the supposed 
obligation to pay sneers of land revenue. 

Exceptional Circumstances. 

Die examination of the evidence is further vitiated by the failure of the enquiry 
officer to appreciate that the “standard” had come into existence as the result of very 
extraordinary and exceptional circumstances which were regarded as sufficient by the 
Government, who appointed him as justifying an agreement for True© between the 
Congress and the knatedar* who supported it on the one hand and the Governmen 
on the other. In fact this very consideration which ought to have weighed in ffavonr 
of the khatedars concerned became a sore point with the inquiry offioer, thereby 
influencing judgment in the wrong direction. He states ub follows But further, nearly 
50 per cent of the alleged loans came from the near relatives of he hijraties who 
themselves went on hijrat so that we have hijratis proving that they as a clam 
cannot pay the assesment by the evidence of loans borrowed from hijraties.” This 
method or dealing with them as a class is obviously wrong for the means of 
individuals must necessarily vary. 

He further relies on the fact that no lender was shahukar. The circumstances 
of coercion was such and the immediate arising therefrom necessarily lad them to 
repair to the nearest available leodor. While, on the oue hand, the Government 
profess to be keen on keeping the agriculturist from the clutches of the shahukars. 
it is somewhat surprising that the fact that the monies were not borrowed from 
shahukars should be a matter of comment. 

Police Coercion. 

He next treats *b a striking feature the supposed ease with which the monies 
were obtained. The reason was given by every khatedar; who deponed to the borro- 
wing, aa well as by the lender himself. They stated that if under circumstances of 
police coercion and during the busy transplanting season they did not relieve their 
brethren they would be failing in their duty : and most, of the lenders in fact paid 
away the bulk of the money which they had reserved for the purpose of meeting 
agricultural expenses and even their own household expenses until the next harvest. 
Further, it appears from the evidence already recorded that these expeditions were 
arranged so aa to put effective and immediate pressure on the khatedars. The seed- 
lings were ready for transplantation and had been in many cases uprooted with a 
view to transplanting the same and even a day’s delay would have withered 
them. 

Added to this was the prevention of cattle being taken out and the khAtedars and 
their servants entering their houses for taking food. These circumstances rendered it 
still more necessary that such money as could be found from the nearest source 
should be borrowed to pacify the officials. It is almost shocking to think that a 
revenue official claiming to be acquainted with village-life should fail to understand 
what it means to an agriculturist the withering of seedlings (often involving a loss 
of the season) and the starvation of their men and cattle and these methods are 
stated to be “mild measure of coercion” as compared with what. is said occurs in the 
Deccan. 


Fantastic Tests. 

He next refers to the feet that interest at uniform rate of six per cent, was 
stated to have been agreed upon. It is difficult to understand (he meaning of this 
comment. If the inquiry officer support that each time there was a bargain for inter- 
est varying by a pice or his knowledge must be poor in the extreme. In 
certain areas ana in certain relations a uniform rate of interest prevails, which is 
not even often mentioned but always impliedly accepted. 

These are the main reasons given by the inquiry offioer for arriving at the con- 
clusion which is not clearly denned viz. that tiie monies though borrowed were not 
borrowing within the meaning of the terms of reference. The nature of the finding 
is ebouent as showing that the Government failed to show by their cross-examina- 
tion that the story of borrowing was untrue, and therefore the inquiry officer had to 
fall back upon a quibble that what was borrowing was not borrowing, because 
it was at the uniform rate of interest, that it was not borrowed from 
tiuhukars, that it waa lent with ease and that it was produced within 
ft short time The people who commonly suffer would appreciate the effect of 
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in timid Ation of the police end would render willing assistance to those who were 
further coerced during those days. The tests laid down by the Inquiry officer for the 
purpose of finding out whether the borrowing was a borrowing or not are very 
fantastic. 

Examination of Payment. 

The findings of the inquiry officer involve and almost completely prove that the 
storv of the khatedars that they had borrowed monies in order to pay remained 
unshaken by cross-examination. That they were obliged to borrow and pay equally 
proves that the payment exacted was in excess of the “standard,” for from the 
commencement up to the withdrawal that was the “Shandard” maintained, that was 
the “standard'* ot which there was obvious proof already before the enquiry officer, 
and that was the “standard” which, if necessary, could have been corroborated by 
the oral testimony of Mahfttmmaji. 

Dealing with the details of the wherewithal of the khatedars concerned, and 
the erroneous inferences of the inquiry officer the Congress reply states that the 
cultivators keep no regular accounts of their produce or its dispemd, or of the 
value of the crop reaped and the price obtained. Therefore corroborative testimouy 
of the wherewithal of the khatedars concerned could not be produced. 

The inquiry officer lays stress on the fact that documentary evideuce of borrow- 
ing was not forth-coming, bill if ihc fact of borrowing is not si‘riou*ly contested 
(says the reply) it is difficult to understand the comments on the absence of 
documents. The pledged word of the khatedar of Bordoli has moreover always 
been accepted as better than a document. 

Summing lip the argument on the issue of standard rent and borrowing the 
reply states : The means having been proved to have been exhausted ana the 
borrowing substantially made out, the standard being proved and remaining unrefuted, 
the only binding on the first issue could and ought to have been that the demands 
made and the payments exnc'cd were in excess of the standard in the case of each 
khatedar concerned.” 

Official Admissions. 

On the second issue of the police coercion, the report of the Congress states 

It, was admitted by Government that eleven villages fell within the term of the 
inquiry. It whs therefore equally admitted that those were the villages which were 
visited for the purpose of collecting land revenue *‘bv an organised^ expedition of 
combined forces of revenue officers and the police." The only effort made by Govern- 
ment to support the use of ihc police otherwise than for the purpose of intimida- 
tion and coercion was that the police were taken for the purpose of protection of 
the revenue officials and they intended to levy attachments. The inquiry officer has 
not uphold the theory. On the admission of the Mamlatdar himself the revenue 
officer moved about freely and unmolested throughout the taluka collecting revenue 
and pressing people to pay up almost, upto a date pritor to the week of these expeditions. 

Details of the acts of the police coercion were given at the inquiry and the evi- 
dence. in support ot it was given. 

Since the inquiry was ordered the Collector, the Deputy Collector, the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police and other subordinate officers, almost all of whom were 
charged by the khatedars, encamped and toured the Bardoli taluka, presumably with 
the object of, preventing, if possible, the khatedars or some of thorn from complain- 
ing when the enquiry began or gering some evidence in support of their defence. 

The evidence i but' is given on behalf of the khatedars is simple and straight- 
forward. Th»* sinry is equally simple and straight-forward and being true required 
no tutoring. The only reason why the inquiry officer has spent his wrath upon the 
Congress in condemning them is the assumption with which he started that the 
evidence was false. He argues, “The evidence is false. The peasants are simple and 
innocent. How did the evidence then came to be given ? Therefore he comes to the 
conclusion that it, must have been the result of tutoring, the witnesses by the Congress 
organisation. Such are the judicial principles by which the evidence has been tested 
aud the report prepared. 

Process of Judicial Principles Reversed. 

In all cases of this kind one begins with contemporaneous documents and all the 
Hegrams which were sent from time to time stating the acts of the police and toe 
revenue officials, One should have thought that such telegrams were evidence 
rather of the truth than otherwise of the story contained therein. But the whole 
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process of the application of judicial principles has been reversed in this enquiry 
and in the 'report’. One would naturally start with an assumption that a contem- 
poraneous statement was probably true and test the subsequent evidence in the 
light of those contemporaneous documents. But it did not suit the Inquiry Officer 
to follow the normal process. 

Dealing with the charge of getting up evidence it will be very difficult, if at all 
it is possible, first to invest some hundred different Btories based on the same or 
similar incident and yet it is assumed that was the process gone through the story 
written out and the cultivators made to reproduce it. Such an argument refutes itself. 
The volume of evidence given by men and women in the presence of all the officials 
charged including the Collector, the manner in which it was given notwithstanding 
the bullying tactics of the opposing advocate and undeserved indulgence he got 
from the Inquiry Officer is sufficient proof in itself of the truth of those men and 
women who according to the Inquiry Officer liimself were ionocent and simple. 

Personal Protection. 

The Inquiry Officer's report reads as if he were almost prepared to hold, but for 
the admission of the Government that the police did not visit the villages concerned 
at all. The only Government case for the use of the Police was that they were 
taken for the protection of the Revenue Officers but when that collapsed in the 
cross-examination of the Mamlatdar the Inquiry Officer has invented a new case 
that it they were not taken for that purpose they were taken for the purpose of 
making a mild request or giving a courteous invitation to the cultivators or, if the 
invitation was neither courteous nor the request mild, their presence and their action 
did not amount to intimidation or coercion. It -» a casuistry which it is difficult 
to analyse or understand. The Inquiry Officer realised after the cross-examination of 
the Mamlatdar that the theory of personal protection hud, to use his phrase, vanished 
in thin air. 

Then he makes a novel remark that “this conclusion is arrived at without “rebu- 
tting evidence” of the Government except the party heard statement of the Mamlat- 
dar”. This contains a wrong assumption which the mind of the Inquiry Officer 
never realised. If the officers had attempted to give “rebutting evidence” and 
produced the relative documents they would not only have failed to rebut but would 
nave beeo obliged to admit the coercion as the Mamlatadar was substantially obliged 
to do. The trne value of “rebutting evidence” is to be gathered from the Government 
case as regards the village of Rayam and the examination -in-chicf of the Mamlatdar 
in support of it. 

As regards the refusal of the request for the production and inspection of Govern- 
ment documents it is difficult to believe that in any inquiry, whether it is held by 
a court technically so called or not, that the Inquiry Officer should consult one of the 
parties whether an order asked for against that party on the ground of justice, 
equity and good conscience should be made or not. That is what admittedly happ- 
ened in this case and such conduct on the part of the Inquiry Officer is enough to 
discredit the conclusion which he may claim to have arrived at. 

According to the notions of the Inquiry Officer an “organised expedition of police 
headed by officials” is a very innocent act and proper to use for revenue collection I 
One may hope that the sooner such notions are dispelled snd such a system 
destroyed the better for the integrity and honour of any administration. 

The most regrettable part of the report is that instead of confining himself to 
the terms of the inquiry, the Inquiry Officer has chosen to make undeserved and 
almost unseemly attack on an organisation which even as a servant of the opponent 
he should have respected. 

In para 33 of his 'report* the Inquiry Officer states as follows 

“It is possible that some, perhaps a good number, may be true stories but there 
is no way of distinguishing the true from the false and taken individually they 
are just as likely to be inventions as some of the instances given and seeing that 
they are also made in the interests of witnesses so far at this inquiry is concerned it 
would be impossible to accept them as they stand.” 

This is a confession of incompetence for the purpose which he undertook and 
for which he was appointed. It was the business of the inquiry Officer if he was to 
do his duty to separate true from the false stories and according to him many of 
um stories may be true. This is also a confession of the method that was adopted 
in arriving at his conclusions containing the goireal denunciation of the witnesses 
and Congress organisation. 
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For these reeeone it is submitted that the finding on the issue of police ooercion 
should be in favour of the khatedara. It is quite immaterial, as has been pointed 
out abo?4 to find out the exact amount paid in excess of the standard and through 
police coercion. For the only real use of this inquiry is a justification of the charges 
made which so far as the Congress and the khateders were concerned, they humbly 
claim to have substantiated and they now leave the matter to be judged by public 
opinion for the whole of the evidence as recorded has been published in fullest 
detail and the reasons for withdrawal laid before the public to enable th em to form 
a just and impartial opinion on the conduct of the officers concerned. 


The Kashmir Riots Enquiry Report 


‘Your Highness was the only person who acted with promptitude and fore- 
sight in any of the riots’ is the striking observation by the Riots Enquiry Commi- 
ssion in the report issued on the 4th. October 1931 and signed by Sir B. Dalai, Sir 
Abdnl Qayum and Mr. B. R. Sawhney who record with regret that the civil 
authority exhibited neither executive efficiency nor foresight in dealing with the 
disturbance or subsequently. The promptitude of the military forces in reaching the 
scene of depredation and restoring peace and order is praisea. 

His Highness’s was the first order to the Palace Guards to proceed to Maha- 
rajganj during the looting and the Commission Btate : ‘But for the prompt 
despatch of troops by your Highness, the devastation in the city would have been 


Among other findings of the Commission are that the firing on July 13 was 
justified and was not prolonged beyond what was necessary and that all shot 
wounds were in front, proving that the crowd was advancing, not retreating. 

‘We are satisfied’, they state, ‘that the allegations made by Mahomedans about 
the military helping Hindus are fabricated merely to bring discredit on the military 
who saved the situation and prevented Moslems from committing further 
depredations. In our opinion, these allegations were made with a view to avoiding 
the employment of the military on any subsequent similar occasion’. 

Before making these observations the Commission remark: ‘We are fully 
satisfied every grade of the Mahomedan point of view has been disclosed to us’ 
The Commission find that the campaign of vilification of Government was stage- 
managed by a handful of discontents who had not succeeded in obtaining high 
posts or had lost them due to sheer inefficiency or worthless character. 

There is considerable difficulty in dealing with the so-called leaders because they 
are ready enough to change their attitude and speech according to circumstances 7 . 
The agitators put forward before the Commission a long string of demands but 
‘there was a remarkable exposure of most of them’. 

The Commission axe satisfied that Moslems enjoy complete religions freedom in 
the State and that there is no manner of obstacle to the performance of religious 
rites so long as they are observed without danger of a breach of the peace. 

Dealing with the causes leading to the July riots, the Commission condemn 
his Highness’s absence in London. They state that 'though sufficient material 
existedfto Suppress the Young Men’s Mahomedan Association, which laid the 
foundation of all subsequent agitation, both in Jammu and Srinagar, the Govern- 
ment met a persistent policy ol vilification by Moslems with philosophic calm/ 

The Commission acknowledge that with regard to employment in public service 
l4 the Moslems have a legitimate grievance ana this is a perpetual source of embit- 
termeot of the Moslem intelligentsia and an incentive to them to excite the misses 
by illusive religious grievances, to force Government to accept their clai m s for a 
m uch larger shun in tfie state service.’ 

They proceed to observe that the difficulty is not in regard to employing Mos- 
lems but in finding a sufficient number of Moslems for Government post Ins 
inference that Moslems wen excludod from Government service as Modems was 
grxong. Their exclusion was due to their backwardness in education. 
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Even a postmaster in British serrios admitted that out of 36 olerks he had only 
four Moslems while a local missionary high school could not get a single Modem 
teacher. Holding that there is no substance in the Moslem c&dm for a 

share in the public services to the extent, of their proportion of 

population, the Commission recommend the employment of Moslems . In 
larger numbers observing that if, in a particular office, Moslems are few and the 
vacant post is such as coaid be filled by a person with matriculation qualifications, 
Moslems so qualified should be preferred against Hindu graduates. 

A definite instruction should he given to the Civil Service Recruiting Board to 
aim at employing specific proportion of Moslem state subjects, not necessarily heri- 
ditary state subjects, to whom alone now state appointments are open, the Commis- 
sion not being in favour of such restriction as it would be dangerous to have a 

class of domiciled subjects who would look upon Government as a foreign 

institution. 

Before enumerating the Commission's recommendations for securing communal 
peace, the Commission’s stern condemnation of the police and magistracy in facing 
the crisis may be mentioned. They observe : — 

“Both intelligence and foresight were absent in the officers responsible for the 
preservation of law and order. The Governor and the deputy inspector-general of 

S plice exhibited a considerable lack of intelligence and executive omacity in permit- 
ng themselves to be misled. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Complete overhauling of the personnel and methods of the police is reoommen- 
ded with a new inspector-general of police with sound experience of British Indian 
methods, followed by the appointment of a police commission to snggest ways and 
means of improving the existing police. ‘If it is thought that one particular com- 
munity is more amenable to discipline, smartness, and courage, recruitment must 
be made therefrom.’ The reserve police is to be exclusively Hindu or Moslem Raj- 
puts till the local inhabitants can be trusted as the Commission have a low estimate 
of the bravery and discipline of Kashmir police. Again the Criminal Investigation 
department, which is neither efficient nor competent, should be re-organised. A com- 
18 to be appointed to work up an internal security scheme. 

The appointment of a permanent Conciliation Board of 12, six being Hindus and 
six Moslems representative of the entire community is to be made. It is to be paid 
an allowance or honorarium. It will act as a general consultation board with the 
right to ask questons and get an explanation from the Ministers of any Govern- 
ment measure, so that the masses might understand it. The working of this Board 
18 Sp €te( * phage the mental attitude of both communities. 

The restriction of the area of the Governor’s jurisdiction and the enhancement 
of the power of the Wazir Wazarat and the careful selection of the Governor, on 
sheer merit alone, are other recommendations. 

The Commission also state : 

‘Preaching to excite communal hatred in the garb of religious diseussions should 
be put down with a stern hand. If Government is strong in putting down these 
wicked addresses in places of religious worship, the sympathy of the massea will be 
entirely with Government. - 

‘There may be sullenness, or even worse, in the beginning but if firm action is 
taken in a suitable manner public opinion is sure to adjust itself. No Moslem can 
assert that sedition and race-hatred are not inculcated in the masses of Moslems 
through discourses in mosques. There must be a strict security of the vernacular 
fWWhich enter the State and prompt action to proscribe offending journals, 
Doth Hindu and Moslem. No mercy or consideration should be shown to these 
esses of mischief-makers. A vernacular propaganda department should be run by 
uovmment and every kind of news which Government desire the masses to know 
would be conveyed- through it.’ 





The N. W. F. Subjects Conmittee Recoauendatioas 

Recommendations which will enable the North- West Frontier Protinoe to take 
its place by the side of othor provinces as an autonomous nnit in the Federation of 
India a re contained in the report of the North-West Frontier Province Subjects 
Committee, which was appointed in pursuance of the recommendation of the Sub- 
committee of the Round Table Conference. Tho report was signed by the chairman 
Mr. H. Q. Haig, LC.fi. Sir Abdnl Qnyum. Mr. a Latimer, I.C.B., the Naweb of 
Torn, Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami nudaliar. Mr. Mahomed Yunus and Mr. E. T. 
Coates, i.c.8. Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta did nor. sign the main report but wrote 
a lengthy minute of dissent. The report was issued from Simla on tho 24th. 
JW«1931. 

The report consists of two parts, one dealing with the classification of subjects 
at provincial or central and other with the subvention to the Frontier Province. 
The Committee at the outset point ont that they have throughout been impressed 
by the general demand that the province should enjoy equality of treatment and 
status with the other provinces. 

In regard to the attitude of Khans, some of whom have wielded great Influence 
in the position of triba’ leaders, it is said they are prepared to give full suppo.t to 
the new constitutional proposals, provided their own legitimate interests receive 
adequate recognition. As for the Hindus, the Committee emphasise that there is n 
important and influential section representing a growing proportion of (he commu- 
nity which is prepared »o accept new safeguards similar to those that will be enjoy- 
ed by minorities m other provinces. 

Regarding the classification of subjects, tho Committee point ont that subjects 
which are central throughout India mast be contra! in the Frontier Province as 
well. In cases not covered by the existing list of central subjects, the essential 
principle of division should be that matters which primarily concern the five settled 
districts should be provincial and those which primarily concern the tribal territories 
should be central. In particular it is recommended that law and order in the 
settled districts should be a provincial subject. The Co mittce recognise all-India 
interest in the matter. They remark that internal disturbances within the adminis- 
tered districts must have an unsettling effect on the tribal tracts and may thus 
create a situation rc-acting on the question of defence. But to deprive a provincial 
Govern meut of control over law and order within its provincial boundaries would be 
to introduce a fundamental differentiation between the Frontier and other provinces and 
would, also, be inconsistent with the desire of the Round Table Conference Sub-Com- 
mittee that this province should be given the status of a Governor’s province. In sup- 
port of making law and order a provincial subject, the Committee further allude to 
the scheme of the Sub-Committee of the Conference that the Governor should be presi- 
dent of his own Cabinet and observe that this provision would afford sufficient 
assurance that all-India interests in the preservation of peace along the border wilt 
not be overlooked. The Committee recommend that the watch and ward of the border 
shoukf be a central responsibility, and that the control of the Frontier Constabulary 
should be central. They propose that roads in the settled districts should be 
classified as provincial, the standards of maintenance of and expenditure 
on roads of military importance being safeguarded by conditions which empower 
the Government of India to declare any road as of military importance and to see 
to its proper maintenance. They propose that the cogency for the maintenance of 
the provincial roads and buildings should be transferred from the military engineering 
service to the Public Works Department. 

The Committee conclude this chapter by emphasising that provincial subjects for 
the Frontier do not differ from those of the other provinces and that the Frontier 
would, therefore, be on an exact equality with all the other provinces. 

The chapter on subvention gives figures which show a large and rapidly growing 
deficit in the provincial revenues as compared with the provincial expenditure, which 
will have to be made good by a subvention from the central Government. They 
point out, that the province was called into existence 30 years ago, not as a result 
of any popular demand for separate administration but for reasons of imperial policy 
dictated by what were considered to be essentials of a sound system of frontier 
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opntrol. It is proposed that the subvention should be ior a period of five yean in 
the first instance, and on the figures before the Committee they take the basie figure 
of subvention lor a five-year period commencing in 1933-31 at 117 lakhs, and 
provided the Government of India accept new schemes of expenditure on beneficent 
departments now before them, the subvention would amount approximately to 146 
lakhs in ibe first year rising to a maximum of 163 lakhs in the fifth year, the 
central revenues receiving back in payment of interest on loans 14 % lakhs. The 
Committee emphasise that the subvention should be made a statutory charge as 
a source of provincial revenue^ so that the expenditure of the amount may be at the 
entire discretion of the provincial Government and not open to interference or criti- 
cism from the central Government At the end of the first five-year period represen- 
tatives of the central Government and of the provincial Governments should endeavour 
to arrive at an agreed figure for the next period and la the event of disagreement 
the Supreme Court might be sought for arbitration. 

Minute op Dissent 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Dutta in his dissenting minute, as heavy as the main report 
itself, opposes the transfer of law and order to the provincial Government and 
proposes that many matters recommended by the majority to be provincial should he 
traded as central. By this means he would eliminate completely the necessity lor 
any subvention, confining the provincial Government to matters which it can finance 
from its own revenues. 

The majority commenting on these proposals remark that the logie of their 
colleague leads him as far as throwing a doubt on the desirability of having law 
and order administered by a responsible Minister in any of the Indian provincesi a 
position which the Round Table Conference has definitely rejected. Referring to the 
financial proposal of Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta they observe : 

‘We are not required to allocate subjects to the centre in order to avoid a sub- 
vention* The subvention has to be calculated in view of an allocation of subjects 
determined on administrative and practical grounds.’ They further point out that in 
whatever way distribution iB made the financial burden on the centre is not really 
lessened. 


India In Parliament 
And Abroad 


Juty-December 1931 




INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 
The India Office Estimates Debate 

H0U8E OF COMMONS— 9 TH. JULY 1931 

Lords Irwin, Sankey, Snell and Burnham were present in the Peers' Gallery of 
the Commons to-day when Earl IV inter ton opened the debate on India Office 
Estimates, which was resumed from 13th May. 

Earl Winterton expressed the anxiety felt by the Opposition at the events on 
the Frontier, at Caw n pore and in Burma and aBked for a frank exposition of Mr. 
Benn’t views. Earl Winterton thought that many valuable lives would have been 
saved in Burma by the use of force from the outset and dealing with the Irwin- 
Gandhi Agreement asked what instructions had been given to local Governments 
with regard to the police as there was a suspicion that it was almost impossible 
for the police to carry on their duties as a result of it. Earl 
Winterton pointed out that firmness and decision in administration did not 
necessarily connote the use of violence and concluded by saying that Mr. Benn 
might be moat sympathetic to India's aspirations in future, but meanwhile he must 
not forget the need for supporting the splendid machine of Government which had 
behavea no splendidly in recent years. 

Mr , Wedgwood Benn , replying to the specific points raised by Earl Winterton, 
said that it was the Government's policy m Burma to give the focal Governor all 
the powers and forces he needed and simultaneously to pursue diligently the means 
of dealing with the political and economic causes underlying the insurrection. 

He added that he regretted that he was not in a position to Btate even now how 
the Government proposal to tread the constitutional question of Burma. 

Mr. Benn reiterated that the Irwin Gandhi Pact had legalised nothing that was 
previously illegal. Surveying the general situation Mr. Benn stressed the effect of 
the depression and said that there was not the same fear to-day of an outbreak of 
Civil Disobedience as of rural disorder. 

Turning to the political factor Mr. Benn referred to the eagerness ol Hindus for 
the realisation of their hopes and Muslims' demand that their rights and privileges 
should be safeguarded and said that this increased anxiety and tension hod added 
to the difficulties always existing between the two communities. 

In order to make the matter clear Mr. Benn repeated the Premier's statement 
on the subject of minorities guarantees in the closing session of the Round Table 
Conference and hoped that a clear statement of that kind would help to relieve 
Muslims' anxiety. He added that his observations at the Conference and elsewhere 
had made him detect elements of hope. 

Reviewing the policy in the past two years Mr. Benn said that the tragedy of 
Cawnpore most be taken in its perspective. The real question was whether the Go- 
vernment's policy had been right. 

Mr. Benn reminded the House of the disturbed state of India io 1930 until 
March 1931 and said that, as the result of the Round Table Conference, the ambas- 
sadors of peace who returned to India, with Lord Irwin’s assistance, were able to 
secure peace where before there had been conflict. 

Referring to the suggestion that the Round Table Conference delegates have 
been “pushed to the background” Mr. Beon pointed out that its members, both 
British and Indian, and the Princes' delegation, had impressed on both the Govern- 
ment and H. E. the Viceroy the necessity of the task of conciliation and nobody 
had rejoiced more in the conclusion of the pact and the establishment of peace 
than distinguished men who came over last year. 

Mr. Benn proceeded to examine the duties of the respective parties concerned 
and said that there was no doubt that it was the duty of the Government of India 
to maintain law and order. Its second duty was rigorously to observe the terms of 
the understanding of 5th March. The British Indian and Provincial Governments 
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had ait a* the drat article of policy that the undertaking given by Lord Irwin 
should be fulfilled in letter and spirit. 

Mr. Benn said, from his information both official and private without exception, 
it bad been Mr. Gandhi’s policy also. Whatever charges might be made against 
Mr. Gandhi, nobody ever charged him with a breach of faith. Mr. Benu added, 
he was unable to speak for all Mr. Gandhi’s followers but accurate information at 
Mr. Benn’s disposal was that Mr. Gandhi had laboured for the fulfilment of his 
undertaking aud to-day Mr. Gandhi represented in India a great force for peace. 

Mr. Benn paid a tribute to the efforts which the Provincial Governments had 
been making to carry out their duty of rendering all possible help to those Buffering 
from economic distresses. 

He added : “It is obviously our duty to do nothing that will fan the flame of 
communal strife. We should also testify to the great efforts that are being made by 
both Hindus and Mahomedans to wipe out the stain.” 

Continuing. Mr. Benn said, “During the past two years we had been trying 
to press on with a policy of peace. The great success which attended the Round 
Table Conference was a real encouragement. The things needed were sincerity and 
speed. I wish we could have gone ahead faster but the circumstances hindered. 
Nevertheless, wc hope that within a few weeks the Conference, not only with the 
old personnel but with the added personnel, will assemble and it will be fully 
representative.” 

Mr. Benn attributed the decline in Lancashire trade with India mainly to 
depression in the purchasing power of the Indian people. The position of the 
Indian market was no more unfavourable probably than other markets and it was 
i-asy to credit too much of the loss to the Congress activities. 

Mr. Bracken asked whether Sit John Simon would be there. 

Mr. fJenn replied that it was rather difficult. Correspondence had passed between 
Mr. Baldwin and the Premier regarding the personnel. 1 am not quite sure what 
stage has been reached, but the strengthening of party delegations was contemplated 
and Government's view that the British delegation should be made up of repre- 
sentatives of parties has not changed. 

Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Churchill pressed for n more precise reply, but Mr. 
Benn said be had answered the question. 

Mr. Benn concluded by saying that, the policy in the past two years extended 
over n wide area of co-operation and hoped that, within a few weeks the Conference 
would assemble fully representative of opinion in India, which in variety of power 
aud influence would be incomparably the most important ever heLd in London. 

Mr Samuel I hurt* said he had never disguised that Britain was confronted with 
every kiud of difficulty and that the basic condition of advance was the admission 
of the safeguards discussed hist, winter. But he had also never disguised that .it 
was much better to face the drflicnlties than to ignore them. Sir S. Hoare advo- 
cated all the three praties working together as long as possible. That was the 
position which the Conservative delegates took up throughout the Round Table 
Conference and hr felt it hi- duty to say that their position had in no way 
changed. 

Discussing the conditions of communal settlement dir d. Hoare strongly urged 
Mr. Benn. speaking for the Government, to make it even more dear than before 
that whatever be the future political arrangements, proper safeguards for minorities 
would not he tgitwcd. dicj S. Hoare warned that advance would be extremely 
difficult when discussion wore resumed unless their Indian friends succeeded in 
allaying the present communal bitterness. 

Sir Mn Simon said it would be a most profound err n to imagine that the 
^policy of socking to conciliate only extremists ami emigres-* b arters would secure 
peace. The Governments should make it clear that Britain would keep the balance 
even between all concerned. 

Sir John dimon begged the Government to make it clear that, in the whole 
course of administration and affairs in India the minority conrimittities— not only 
Moslems but others— might feel that while Mr. Gandhi was no doubt an important 
figure we were anxious to make the contribution we nlouc could make by keeping 
the balance quite even between nil concerned. 

Col. Lane Fox declared that Caw n pur must not l»e used as an excuse for 
changing the policy. Our only hope of success iu Judia lay in combining strength 
and firmness with sympathy. 
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Mr. Churchill described Cawnpore as a shameful failure to protect minorities 
on the part of the British Government and blamed the Irwin- Gandhi Pact and 
the R. T. C. for the events there. Ho said they would doubtless happen on a far 
larger scale when British authority was withdrawn. 

Mr. Churchill declared that during Mr. Bonn's two years of office there had 
been verv great retrogression in India. The Government had settled nothing and 
unsettled everything. We were moving jerkily towards an unworkable conclusion 
aud crawling methodically towards an abyss that was the result of three-party 
politics. 

Mr. Issac Foot strongly at racked Mr. Churchill s 'utterly baseless'' accusation 
that the Government was responsible lor the happenings At Cawnpore and reminded 
Mr. Churchill that he was a member of the Government during the Moplah rising. 
He said that Britain had done much for India and Bhe had now an opportunity 
for the greatest service by helping to solve the communal trouble. 

Mr. Ward l on Mi bin considered that iL was time that Britain made it clear that 
no party in the Commons looked to the day when there would be a Government 
of India necessarily by Indians alone. Britain had as much right in India as any 
section of the people of India. 

The Labourite, Mr. Bennett. questioned whether the treatment accorded to meu 
fighting us in Burma was justified. He hoped (hat no executions had occurred. 

Mr. Benn promised to bear Mr. Bennett's remarks in iniud and said that, as far 
as he was aware, there lmd been no executions. Mr. Benn, winding up the debate, 
said that, the nssuntnn* could certainly be given that in future constitutional 
arrangements Government would nor. permit the interests of minorities to be sacri- 
ficed. Mr. Benn was sure that the colleagues of, the Conservative delegates to the Round 
Table Conference would warmly welcome Sir S. Hoarc's unequivocal statement 
that the position of his party with reference to the Conference had not been 
impaired. Mr. Bonn concluded by saying that the Government would pursue their 
policy actuated, first, by a desire* to fulfil their pledge and, secondly, by the principle 
that it was only on the basis of ever- widening liberty that an euduring structure 
could be laid. 

The debate was adjourned again. 


Government’s Indian Policy. 

H0V8K OF COMMONS— 2*d. DKCKMBER’ 10HI. 

in the House of Commons, lo-day Mr. MacDonald made the following motion 
on the Indian policy 

That thr House approve* the Indian policy of his Majesty's Gorerntnent at set 
ant in the Command Paper ( Indian Round Table Conference) presented to Parlia- 
ment on Dec . /.' 

Mr. MacDonald began by saying that in answer to a question put to him by 
Mr. Churchill he had indicated that he would inform Parliament what steps the 
Government proposed to take with reference to its policy with regard to India. 
He now rose to fulfil the pledge he then gave. The statement ho made to the 
Hound Table Conference yesterday had the full authority of the Government, and 
the Government now wished, having communicated that statement in the House, 
to ask the House, by its vote to-morrow night, to associate itself with that policy. 

Mr. MacDonald said that as this was the first time that an Indian debate had 
taken place in the new Parliament it would perhaps be convenient for honourable 
members, especially those w’ho were there for the first time, that he should give 
them a slight reminder as* to how the present situation had arisen. From time 
to time declarations which did not amount to specific pledges had been made by 
representatives of this country. Sometimes the monarch, as in the case of the late 
Mucen Victoria, sometimes Government representatives and sometimes the House 
of Commons bad made it perfectly clear at the. time that the intention of the 
Government and this country was to lead India up to a position when she could 
make herself responsible for her own government. Those statements did not always 
51 
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amount to pledgee They did not go beyond statements of intention, ‘but this 
House could not, and no member of this House as its representative could, throw 
off from his shoulders the responsibility of carrying into effect, when opportunity 
arises from time to time, those declarations of intention. 

He did not overlook the fact that in 1919 Parliament passed an Act, the Gov. 
eminent of India Act. There was a preamble to that Act which defined the polity 
of Parliament not of a Parliament but the continuing authority cl this country. 

That pledge was that its intention in passing the 1919 Act was to take a decisive 
and distinctive step in the gradual development of self-governing institutions in 
India. It was so welt aware of what it was doing that the same Act appointed 
that at the termination of ten years from the passing of the Act Parliament should 
set up a statutory commission to review the position in India and make observations 
and recommendation regarding its future. 

That was the origin of what was known as the Simon Comrais ion. He wished 
to emphasise that the expression 'gradual development’ must not be interpreted by 
the House as something it could fulfil at its own leisure. Those words must be in- 
terpreted to mean that the House was vigilantly and carefully watching the progress 
of affairs in Iudia, and was prepared when that progress had reached certain stages 
to take advantage of it to increase the amount of self-government that India eujuy- 
ed. There was another thing he would like to observe, that the political capacity 
in India waa solid, was widespread and had enormously increased within ream 
years Xo one who sat at the- Round Table Conference since November last year 
and listened to the debate could doubt that. He wished to emphasise that these 
debates were not conducted so far as Indians were concerned by the people who had. 
as was too frequently alleged, the vruwr of western education. Those debates were 
conducted by leaders of all communities, by men who were there in representative 
capacity ana who could speak for every class and every community in India from 
the princes down to the untouchables. It was representative, it. was remarkable in 
its representative character. Every time he had the pleasure and privilege of sitting 
iu the chair, the debates that were engaged in would have done honour, so far as 
the grasp of subject and intricucy of solution were concerned, to any assembly of 
specialists who belonged to this toiinlry and who were regards as spuia lists by 
their people in this country. 

The Act of 1919 was admittedly temporary, as were the Morley-Minto Reforms 
which went before. He remembered being in Simla on the day when the last moH- 
ing of the old Council was held and when Lord Minto bade farewell to his collea- 
gues with whom he had been working up till then. An Indian who was present 
turned to him (Mr. MacDonald' after the Council had dispersed and said with a smile : 
'Lord Morley has been delivering speeches which declare that so far as he is concer- 
ned that is going to lie the last word in the evolution of Indian self-government. 
I hope you are making no mistake about that. That is the first word, not the la^i 
word.’ 

We had gone from stage to stage. Every step wc had taken had hud its critic* 
and quite rightly so. This was a tremendous experiment in Belf-govcrnmcnt. Those 
of them who had been sitting, dealing with this subject from day to day, trying to 
get enlightenment from something of the same kind that had been done before, on 
importaut problem after important problem, had found that the hand and brain oi 
no draftsman had hitherto pioneered the way for them. He said that because of 
what he felt to be the overcautious and over- critical attitude of Mr. Churchill. He 
said that to brace the House up for a problem which they must face, face 
them with courage and resource. With the human material with which 
we had been working for over a year and with our own capacity (o adapt insti- 
tutions to political needs we would succeed with our task aud our success would 
be hailed as one of the great contributions which this nation had made to demo- 
cratic institutions and to human liberty. 

When the Simon Commission was set up the intention of the Government was 
to receive a report, to proceed to draft a constitution upon that report, bring it 
before this House and then, when it got its second reading, to setidf it to a joint 
committee of both the Houses and that when . that joint committee was examining 
the details of the constitution drafted, Indians should be invited to come over here 
who would be practically in the position of witnesses. They would not be co-operator:* 
in consultation. They could express their views as a witness expressed his views. 
That would be roughly the position that they would hold. The Commission went 
With ill work. It appreciated the great problems with which it had to deal. 0" 
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Oct. 10, 1029, practically two years after the Commission had been appointed, he 
received a letter from its chairman in which he Raid 'in view particularly of the close 
connection between the problem of British India and that of ludiau States 

and the ... of consultation with the State before reselling a final decision’ 

he urged upon him the desirability of setting up some port of conference after the 
reports of the Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee (a committee 
set up to work concurrently with the Statutory Commission and whh-h did admirable 
work too) had been made, considered and publish* d and their work had bccu com- 
pleted. fn this conference his Mnjesn's ( lover u incut would meet both the represen- 
tatives of British India and the representative* of tin* Stales, not necessarily always 
the final, for tin* purpose of seeking the givub--t |*y*s!>le measure of agreement on 
the final proposals which it would later be the dul\ of hi- Majesty k (Government to 
present to Parliament. 

He (Mr. Maedomtldi I'ouMdi i< d at the time that tliat mu* h very i inport aut 
departure. \\\* bad not enou. !i information to know before that lime that, such a 
departure might smooth the way lo :e» agreement lietwoen the fiulian public opinion and 
our own.' He ecriuiiily wn> not :«; nil .pLvr-e to responding favourably to the 
request which the chairman of the t on- mission hud made to him. He took precau- 
tion of consulting the leaders of other inlitical partios before replying the Conaerva- 
livcs and the Liberals. He never asked them to eommil themselves as that would 
not have been fair. He just wished to know if (Imre was anything in the proposal 
>o which essentially they would object. A* a result of interviews he was encouraged 
to write this reply. He said that wc were deeply sensible of the importance of 
bringing the whole* problem under a comprehensive review and under conditions 
which may promise to se ure as great a <1 'niv- of unanimity ns may be practicable. 
When your Commission lias submiM :d it-; report and his Majesty's Government has 
bren able in consultation with the c. ves iinciii of fmlia to consider these matters 
in the light of all tin* material then u\ .lilahle thy will propose to invite representa- 
tives of different parties and interest-; in liii isli iudia and represen tu lives of Indian 
States to meet them separately and log*. i her. ns c.irctt instances may require, for the 
ptiriKise of confctvnc* and discussion in regard both to British India nnd the all- 
India problems. It will la their earnest hope that by these means it may subse- 
• l neatly prove po»sihle on these grave issues to submit definite proposals lo Farlifi- 
men} which may command a wide mea-nre of general assent.’ 

That was the origin of the Round Table fnnfrreiioe. When preparations were 
being made for the imcting of the Round Table ( '(inference he was exceedingly 
anxious, as he wii-% still to-day. lo take India out of the field of party polities in 
the House. Th«*ir then predecessors, the then late Conservative Government, were 
good enough to consult both tlic Liberals ami ourselves on the appoint- 
ment of the Simon ( ommi-sion nnd. having set hun dial very good example, he 
;ould not do better than follow it. GonsM|Uenlly, in the preparation for the Round 
Table Conference. when th< y were diseu^sitiL* some of the important points, he again 
nought consultation with the Liberal ami Conservative parties. The result, was that it 
was agreed that the l'nrli am ciliary delegation which went to the Round Table Confe- 
•vnec should be a tri-party delegation. The separate parties were not bound by 
the decisions «,»f others but they were bound l.o do their very best to co-operate 
whenever it. was possible, to speak with the same, voice when that form of address 
could be adopted. 

He must report to th-? new Hoii*c Ilia* mine of them none of those representing 
the Government of thr: day, had any t< a*on to in-nji •heir decision or to quarrel 
with their colleagues. . . . Wh*n invitation-.; were sent out tor the Round Table 
Conference they wished fk.P. <\ try section o! Indian opinion should be represented 
including the States. They were foriunati. in getting n very full representation of 
every section and party with tht: exception ot the Congress which refused to come 
and the Round Tame Confc* n.‘e t hen asr'-mbled on Nov. 12. 19J0. 

One of the bigg-'st problems that faced us straightaway was thu question of 
authority and responsibility at the centre. The Simon Commission had reported in 
favour of provincial autonomy and stopped th< re. But it, had a visioL beyond that 
*nd it did foreshadow a federated centre. Everybody felt that a federated centre of 
British India alone was a somewhat risky rxpetim *nt. Fortunately, on the very 
hwt day when the Round Table Conference got to business, the representatives of 
i&e princes infomed us that they were prepared to come it. to federation. That at 
once changed the prospects ana the outlook of others coming in. The Princes 
declared that they were willing to sit at the Round Table Conference and discuss 
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all the political problem! raised at the Conference and discuss them not merely u 
interested parties, who were to remain as spectators, but to discuss them as rulers 
who were prepared to come in as part and parcel of the federation of India and 
take their place in the central authorities that might be created if the Government 
desired that it should be so. That changed the whole outlook and put the question 
of a central federated government with executive and legislative responsibility on a 
completely new foundation. 

Then we examined a great many questions one after another. He would not 
take up the time of the House in going over that ground because it was only a 
question of how many houses, how many parts the legislature should consist 
of, how many States should come in, the question of safeguards and so 
on, the question of defence, the question of security for our civil servants 
and the question of commercial discrimination. Question after question wsb 
part and parcel of the problem examined. Difficulties were stated, points of view 
were recorded and very considerable mass of detailed examination by one of the 
committees bad been of special value to us, the Federal Structure Committee over 
which the Lord Chancellor presided with so much distinction and so much success. 
The Conference then adjourned and it decided that it should meet again in Septem- 
ber this year. He was perfectly willing to confess that had he forrBccn in January 
or February this year the political issues, which this House and the Government 
would have to face, very critical political issues, the very absorbing political issues 
which we had to face in August and September last, he could not nave consented to 
the Bound Table Conference meeting in September because the problems of the 
Bound Table Conference really demanded the undivided and undiBtracted attention 
of whoever wan going to preside over the Conference as a whole or whoever was 
going to preside over one of its important committees. 

But the meeting was held. We had added very considerably to the discussion 
and settled before a constitution could be granted and yesterday he made a decla- 
ration which was published in the form of a White Paper regarding which the 
resolution which he was now moving had been drafted. Very briefly— because there 
were two days for debate and because there was plenty of opportunity to get 
to more details— he would try to put before the House the general situation as it 
was at the present moment. 

The Bound Table Conference itself never was a body which as a whole could 
deal with intricate details. He might repeat what he said yesterday morning in the 
very early hours that the Bound Table Conference was an assembly where the temp- 
tation to make speeches was absolutely irresistible and when a body of men had 
to settle down to discuss such subjects as the relation between the executive and 
the legislature in the centralised Iudfa, the relations between one community and 
another from the point of view of representative democracy, a body of 80 or 90 
men and women making long speeches (so long that when they were confined to 
half an hour the Chairman always rejoiced that brevity was established) was not 
a body to deal with these problems. But that was the body to make the nature 
of a problem clear. That was the body which, speaking on behalf of every interested 
section in India alone, could put the problem in its full and larger sectionalised 
details before the representatives of this Parliament. 

The great value of the Bound Table Conference was that it enabled every one 
of us who attended that body to understand (1) what was the Indian mind, and 
(2) in trying to translate that mind into a working constitution what were the 
problems that must be successfully solved by whatever authority of this House of 
Parliament charged with responsibility, first, of all, of producing a draft constitution. 
That piece of work was magnificently done by the Bound Table Conference. Whst 
* was the next stage ? It was quite obvious that the next stage was to refer this 
question for detailed examination, constructive examination not destructive exa- 
mination, to small bodies approaching more to the sign of an executive without 
the exeeutive powers mainly on the spot. 

Therefore, the contributions made by the Bound Table Conference were 
now coming into a stage of dose examination and we hoped yesterday that several 
committees should go out to India to deal with those subjects. There were three 
points which the Bound Table Conference had asked should be specially examined- 
The most important one was that of franchise. What was to be the franchise? 
Was it to be the same in every province, for instance ? He was not suggesting by 
putting the question. "Make no mistake about that.’ Because be put a question he 
must not be supposed to be doing more than that, but that was one of the qnei- 
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tioni. For the purpoee of election, should the Tillage Ptmchayat be used ? Was the 
system of proportional representation specially fitted for the Indian condi- 
tions f Was a common register possible ? These questions of detail, questions which 
related to Indian conditions which must be fitted into the scheme of government, 
ought to be dealt with by men, if possible, accustomed to that kind of work and 
committees of that character would go out at the beginning of January, as far aa 
we could possibly arrange it, and over each of these committees we proposed that 
some one of some authority and some distinction in this country should 
preside. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain:— 1% the right honourable gentleman assuming that 
efectioo to the central legislature will be a direct election ? Are we to understand 
that from what he has said ? 

Mr, MacDonald.— No. 


That was what he was very anxious about that neither Sir A, Chamberlain nor 
any one should assume by his statement that we bad taken a decision upon it. If 
he cared he could go through the very long category of problems which had to be 
settled regarding election to the central authority,— direct or indirect, special consti- 
tuencies, if indirect through the provinces, the provinces being represented directly 
or not ? These questions would have to be settled and this committee would make, 
he hoped, a decisive contribution for the guidance of the Government first and 
Parliament afterwards as to how these questions were to be settled and embodied 
in the constitution. 


There were one or two important problems outstanding. The first undoubtedly 
was the problem of communal representation, He had tried his best and one night 
he had got them so near that only one communal seat stood in the way of complete 
agreement but he had failed up to now. Yesterday an appeal was again made to 
the communities to go home and settle the question among themselves but his 
Majesty’s Government, if they foiled again, and he was not sure they would, because 
they were beginning to be aware that they had not only had an influence on ua 
but he thought we nad some influence on them too, and having impressed upon 
them the necessity for settling this among themselves, he thought., they were going 
home with a firmer determination to come to an agreement to which all the 
communities would assent. But supposing it failed. The Government took the 
the view that it was not justified in allowing a failure of this kind to stand between 
it and the putting into operation of a constitution which was otherwise roughly and 
generally agreed to. It would never be forgiven. After all one had to take poli- 
tical' consequences into one's account, practically, in relation to facts and not in 
relation to fears like Mr. Churchil’s. 

Just let the House imagine this situation. We were agreed on the reserved 
subjects or were practically and generally agreed on them. We were agreed about 
the central authorities, the Princes had agreed among themselves as to how they 
were going to enter, what power and representation they were going to have ana 
when that all was done, and the communal question was still unsettled by agi ce- 
ment among themselves, if the Government turned round and sAid 'until that was 
Bettted vre can do nothing at all’, there was not a single political platform in India 
which would not ring with denunciation that would carry conviction that this 
Government from the very beginning of its negotiations with the Indian representa- 
tives never meant to carry out its pledges and promises and never meant business. 
Bo far as he was concerned, he was not going to be a party to a position such as 
that, especially when as a matter of fact they had got a system, however imperfect, 
working at the present day. They had set up a system in India which provided for 
communal representation. The suggestion was that the Government should make it 
perfectly clear that although everything was decided, if this problem was not settled, 
then it would do nothing, it was asked to do that although as a matter of fact the 
problem did not prevent the representative institutions now working in India. 


He could not say what they were going to do if this responsibility had to be 
xacedj but if the Government did notning more than say to the Indians, when the 
constitution was otherwise ready, that they had asked them to settle how it was 
going to be worked as far as representation was concerned and we equally declined to 
allow them to bar the way for taking responsibility upon themselves by shoving it on 
Bhouldera, then the trouble arose. Therefore, the decision of the Government was 
that the present system of representation necessarily adapted here and there to the 
new conditions should be fitted in with the machine and it should be used to work 
tne machine until such time as they themselves were in a position to fit a better 
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part into the machine. That might be the action or it might not be the aeiion. He 
f, ou Id not commit the Government. He said it eras absolutely impossible lor the 
members to vote and think or ail on the assumption that under the existing con- 
ditions in India the Government could possibly take up an attitude that abort of 
communal agreement no constitution could be worked. 

There were also very important outstanding matters relating to the details of the 
.Stales* representation. They now had an assurance that the States meant every word 
they said at the beginning of the Round Table Conference and that they were bnsy 
working on the problems, very difficult to bundle with them, because the members 
who knew India, know’ wha* a tremendous range of variety of power and authority 
was comprehended in the group of Slates. TUit again the Government hod said that 
every assistance it could give to the Princes to come to a conclusion regarding the 
conditions in which they could enter tho federation would he given. 

The third important point was the point of franchise. He would say do more 
about that than what he had already said. The whole question, how representation 
was to he built and upon what basis, would be referred to a very authoritative 
committee for our guidance and the guidance of Indians themselves aud in the 
committees to be appointed the Indians would eo-operate. 

Col. Wedtjieoort—Do cs that include the States ? 

Mr. Mnr-Donald.— No. The fndian States were separate States and they must be 
allowed to govern t! cinsc!v.. i s in their domestic affairs. 

He would say to those on the subject— he did not mean to deal with it but as 
a consolation to* Go! Wedgwood— that it was not by imposing outside authority that 
those changes would be made hut by t lie co-operation and companionship of the 
States that had already taken adequate steps to deal with those matters that big 
change* would come. 

Afai far Attlee asked whether those committees were going to report back to the 
Round Tal lc Conference. 

Mr. MacDonald sRid lie was jmm coming to the point which covered that. Re- 
garding contract he said that in the meantime it was going to be kept up between 
the Government and those committees. He asked the Round Table Conference 
yesterday if they would agree to his nominating in consultation with them a Bort of 
a committee of consultation which would enable them to keep contact with Indian 
public opinion whilst inquiries were being made and whilst their reports w’ere being 
digested, and to that they had assented. There was another class of 

subject s known ns safeguards and there was a great deal of agreement 
upon thoMj subjects, like Defence. Finance, Foreign Aflaiis, etc. Those w'ere three 
important ones but there was a fourth of very great importance too. That was the 
question of commr.icial disabilities. All there subjects had been bofore the appropri- 
ate committee— the Federal Structure Committee -and although he could not report 
that there was complete agreement the position of the Government, had been made 
perfectly clear regarding them. Do not make any mistake about that. There was a 
very siibttantiid amount of agreement on subjects like Defence and he thought 

regarding Foreign Affairs it was almost hundred per cent, and on others in varying 
satisfactory positions (degrees?). There was a question raised regarding the method 
of conducting these negotiations. He wanted to tell the House without any reserve 
that he was perfectly convinced that the work which had been done could never 
have hren done by any method except the method of co-opcrativc consultation and 
to sav further that if any Cover i.-ment here were to try and change that now, it 
would destroy all chance of continuing agreement aud co-operation with India 
itself. The method of the Round Table Conference was the only method that would 
enable India and ourselves to come to nn agreement to work that agreement in 

harmony and to work that agreement for the benefit of India itself, also for the 

honour and good of the Commonwealth to which it belonged. 

Arising from that was the Question of the relation between the negotiating 
Government and this House ana here again he did not think that, the members 
ought to be left in any doubt about what the relations ought to be. The Govern- 
ment must conduct these negotiations. There could be no question of the House of 
Commons conducting them by « periodical dr. hate and periodical resolution. He 
would like to enunciate a rather old fashioned doctrine but one which he thought was 
still very sound. They sat on these front benches because rightly or wrongly the 
Government-* 

J fr. Max ton.— Wrongly. 
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Mr. MacDonald.— The bon. gentleman will change hie opiuion soon— 

“Because the Qoveroment has been elected by a majority in this House and ti we 
who alt here ha?e. presumably the confidence of the maprity of the House of 
Commons’. Haring that majority the Government was charged with the duty of 
oondnoting the negotiations and those negotiations had to be carried on from 
Parliament to Parliament. That was the method of the Government and regarding 
India the Cabinet must carry on these negotiations until the point was reached 
when the proposed agreement was initiated— a very well-known stage in the negotia- 
tion of treaties. When the parties to the negotiations initialled it then at that point 
the House of Commons was asked whether it agreed. It it disagreed he thought 
moat Governments would regard the disagreement as a vote of no confidence and 
take steps accordingly. He just wished to refer to the amendment— he hoped he did 
not appeal to deaf ears— that Mr. Churchill aud other members whose names followed 
bis own on the order paper would be content with an opportunity for debate 
aud wonld not carry tnis to a division or would njt move the amendment which 
quite obviously was drafted before the White Paper was drafted. 

Mr. Churchill.— 'So. 

Mr. MacDonald said he was surprised. 

Mr. Churchil said it was drafted at 6 p.ra. yesterday after the White Paper was 
issued. 

Mr. MacDonald said he assumed from the contents of the amendment that it 
was drafted before the White Paper was issued. He hoped that all he required to 
do was to give Mr. Churchill this assurance. The first point was this, ‘Providing 
that nothing in the said policy shall commit this House to the establishment in 
Iudia of a Do mi u ion constitution as defined by the Statute of Westminster*. There 
was no Dominion constitution defined by the Statute of Westminster. He would 
like to draw the attention of Mr. Churchill on that poiut to the fact that the Statute 
of Westminster in terms of the Statute itself could only apply to the Dominions specific 
in it. Therefore before anything was done to Burma and India or any other section 
that had advanced across the boundary of an absolutely subject state and was put 
into the category of a self-governing state— not one of them could be subject to or 
could enjoy whatever privileges that Statute of Westminster conferred without 
specific legislation in this House. 

Mr. Churchill interrupted and said that nodody had ever suggested that a 
constitution could be set up without au India Bill. 


Mr. MacDonald said he was not referring to the India Bill at all. The only 
way in which it could be brought under the Statute of Westminster by the Bill which 
the Government contemplated would be by a specific clause in the Bill. But he was 
not to contemplate that. He contemplated a Bill which would go through giving 
India the power adumbrated in the White Paper containing his declaration at the 
Conference yesterday but that alone wonld not bring India under the Statute of 
Westminster. If India was to be brought under the Statute, a clause ro that specific 
effect most be in the Bill or if it was not there and India »vas going to enjoy the 
liberties and powers of the Statute of Westminster then another Bill adding the 
name of India to the list of Dominions in the Statute would be required to be passed 
by the House of Commons. 

Mr. Churchill interrupting again asked if he undertook Mr. Macdonald to say 
that there were two matters, one a clause in the India Bill and the other an amend- 
ment of Westminster. 

Mr. MacDonald replied the second Bill would be an amendment of the Statute. 

Mr. Churchill remarked that then he was right in his interruption about 
the India Bill. 

Mr. MacDonald said ‘yes’. That was one of the two ways but he had taken Mr. 
Churchill’s interruption really to mean that powers could no be given to India which 
would bring her under the Statute of Westminster. Mr. MacDonald declared that no 
was given to India in the White paper and that nothing could develop from 
the White Paper or on the lines of the White Paper which would put India under 
the Statute of Westminster. . 

Mr. Maxim interrupted and said that then there was no chance of it giving 
India Independence. 

Mr. MacDonald .—Let me deal with that interruption because after all this is 
not our only audienoe to-day. In the ordinary way I should let that go but I say 
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this that the White Paper and the powers foreshadowed in it hare been accepted is 
promising, at any rate by the Round Table Conference^ and that the question of 
application of the Statute of Westminster although not dealt with here and not in 
contemplation by the Government is not a question barred for ever; but if India 
comes under it and when she comes under it, it will be by precisely the same con- 
sideration, precisely the same machinery, precisely the same method by which 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand have come under it. The interruption (of Mr. 
Maxton), if used in India, as meaning that India is being put in an inferior position 
will not be accurate. I hope India will not have any misconception of the position. 

Mr. Maxton : The Prime Minister took my interruption very seriously. I also do 
not want it to be misunderstood in India. I merely made it to indicate to this 
House and to India that in the assurances which the Prime Minister is giving Mr. 
Churchill in reply to his interruption, he was pointing out and making a case that 
it was almost impossible for the Indian people under the contemplated legislation to 
secure complete independence. 

Mr. MacDonald : There is no intention of it and India does not want it. 
Moreover, if this is going to be a subjest of controversy in India there are 
provisions in this White Paper which will withhold for the transition! period the 
power from the Indian Federal Government which the Dominions enjoy. Everyone 
knows that and Indians agree to it. Therefore nobody must make that observation 
to serve as a stick with which to beat this Government not here but in India. 

Mr. Lansbury: It is rather important that we understand what the “Prime 
Minister does really mean. We understand that there are certain reserved subjects 
which it is agreed that they shall be ultimately reserved from the Indian legisla- 
ture. Do the Government when they talk about Dominion Status intend at any 
period that India shall attain it and do you want her to attain full Dominion 
Status, the same as other Dominions. 

Mr. MacDonald : The point is perfectly clear and settled I am dealing with the 
situation as it is to-day. I say regarding the Statute of Westminster two main 
things. Firstly, the Statute of Westminster in the way it is drafted applies only 
to the Dominions specified in its preamble and secondly as long as this is a transition 
atage which ia contemplated in the White Paper and agreed to by the Indian repre- 
sentatives, and lastly the Statute of Westminster cannot apply to India. When 
Parliament deals with reserved subjects, when the time has come to remove the 
reserve from them, then, the Statute of Westminster may be a subject of amendment 
such as haa been alluded to. 

Proceeding Mr. MacDonald said Mr. Churchill's amendment wished all to pro- 
vide that the policy to be followed should effectively safeguard British trade in and 
with India from adverse or prejudicial discrimination. That was exactly what the 
Government was standing for at the present moment. What, moreover, had it to 
do with the subjects of an agreed resolution agreed to at the end of the first phase 
of the Round Table Conference ? It was raised on a very slender point. It was 
raised again the other day but Mr. Churchill could not carry any one into the 
division lobby with him on the ground that there was any doubt as to the position 
of the Government on this point. 

Tlien again Mr. Churchill wanted to provide that no extension of self-government 
in India at this juncture should impair the ultimate responsibility of Parliament 
for the peace, order and good government of the Indian Empire and that was one 
of the subjects of safeguards. 

Mr. Churchill interrupting said that ho understood the Premier to say 
that the various provisions in Mr. Churchill's amendment were agreed to by the 
Government 

Mr. MacDonald No. 

Mr. Churchill said that he thought that was the purpose of what Mr. Mac- 
Donald had been telling. 

Mr. MacDonald replied that the safeguarding provisions were the governing 
conditions. These had been stated at the plenary session of the Conference by the 
Government representatives and fought out iu the Federal Structure Committee by 
the Government's representatives. ‘You could not ask people to disagree with them 
on that point.’ 

Mr. Churchill interrupting again asked whether Mr. MacDonald would permit 
the insertion of those very principles to which Mr. MacDonald had said & e 
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consented. Mr. Churchill explained that he was asking whether Mr. MacDonald 
would not accept an amendment to assert those principles with which Mr. Mac- 
Donald was in agreement. 

Mr. MacDonald retorted that if there was anything in the amendment really 
germane to the present position he would certainly consider the acceptance of if. 
He contended that in view of the statement contained in the White Paper 
conditions were not of a nature to justify any one voting against, the policy declared 
in the White Paper. The Government had stated their position at the Conference 
yesterday. He put himself in the hands of the House. If the House, however, 
asked the Government to agree not to do what they had done yesterday, he would 
certainly be no party to it. There was an expression ‘good government* in Mr. 
Churchill’s amendment. It was very vague and general. He exempted' that expression 
from what he had said of ultimate responsibility for peace and order— certainly in 
the provinces as well as the centre. 

Mr. MacDonald said that the night before last there was a very remarkable and 
helpful speech delivered by Mr. Jayakar. He would like to quote a sentence from 
it- Mr. Jayakar had said : *1 thought it my duty to speak quite frankly from 
my point of view. I think it a very great opportunity for your country. The 
question is whether yon take hold of it. Everything depends on the way you make 
your choice. We can only watch you make the choice. The privilege of making 
it is yours. The young and old in India aTo watching on the tiptoe of expectation 
to see what is going to be the issue of this Conference. Is it goiug to he a success 
or failure— failure in the sense in which T have spoken 1 hope Providence will 
enable you to decide it to be a success.’ 

Mr. MacDonald concluded : ‘I beg and pray this House by the debate on these 
two days and finally by the decision by a division in the lobby, should that be 
necessary, to help the Government to make its work a great and abiding success.’ 
(cheers). 

Major Attlee, following Mr. MacDonald, declared that the Opposition welcomed 
the Government’s reaffirmation of the principle of central and provincial responsibi- 
lity and also the reaffirmation of the Government’s belief in an all-India federation, 
but they wanted also to know what was to be done in the future to carry on the 
negotiations. Were the reports of the committees to lie made to the Hound Table 
Conference or to the House of Commons ? 

Mr. Mar Donald, interrupting, said that the conference remained in being and 
would have to meet in due course. 

Major Attlee replied that it was satisfactory to know that the method of nego- 
tiation through the Round Table Conference would continue. After what had been 
done retreat would Iks disastrous. Mr. Churchill’s action indicated total failure to 
grasp the essentials of the Indian problem. The path of safety was the path of 
bold advance. They could not allow the conference to fail. 


Earl Winle.rlon was of opinion that the Premier’s announcement waa not calcu- 
lated to produce either much enthusiasm or indignation. There was really nothing 
to fight about, for the announcement contained nothing which iu any way altered 
the situation. If a bill was to be introduced for major constitutional changes the 
Premier and his colleagues would have to reach a decision and themselves find a 
a solution of the problems of the minorities and the safeguards. Hence he did not 
see much object in having more committees. He urged that the Government 
should exercise great care in establishing committees since they might do much 
harm, although they might do something to elucidate certain points. He appealed to 
Mr. Churchill not to press his amendment since there was nothing in Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s announcement to which Mr. Churchill should object. He proceeded to 
urge that if the Burma Round Tabic Conference showed a consensus of opinion in 
favour of a particular constitution the Government should accept it. 


Major Cadogan confessed that he was not greatly impressed by the unanimity of 
the demand for responsible government until the meaning of it was more definite- 
jy indicated. He said that the Premier would render incalculable service to India 
if he succeeded in dispelling the distrust of British promises. 

Col. Wedgwood declared that the Round Table Conference had failed because it 
bad not produced the heads of agreement necessary * ^ ag^ bMlate # k"i^ 
follow. The Government must now take full responsibility for carrying to the ulti- 
mate conclusion the declaration of 1917. 
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Mr, Chotzmr said that no safeguards had been laid down for the civil service 
and the police. He paid a tribute to both the services and urged that it was essen- 
tial to prevent interference with the well-being and future of the police. 

Mr, Mitchell Banks hoped that it would be recognised that the com- 
mittees would not be statutory bodies and that their utmost power would be to make 
recommendations for the consideration of Parliament. 

Mite Rathbme expressed relief at the Premier’s statement for she had feared that 
reactionaries might impel the Government to reconsider its pledges to India. Poverty 
was at the root of Indian discontent. She suggested that at least a part of the 
cost of the Indian army might rightly be contributed by Britain or the Empire. 
She was confident that India would soon be an equal partner in the Empire but 
India would be crippled until both the workers and women were completely 
free. 

Sir Reginald Craddock , who is a supporter of the amendment, objected to the 
pledge to give India responsible government on the ground that it was unfulfillable. 
*AH we could do was to give India a paper constitution bearing the name of 
democracy or responsible government but wnich would be a complete sham and 
would put the country under the oligarchy of men from whom we had so long been 
protecting it.* Sir R. Craddock maintained that when the British were accused of 
breaking their pledges they, as good and easy going people, did not pause to Bee 
whether the charge was justified but hastened to do what their accusers wanted. The 
accusers had calculated on that quality of the British. 

The plain John Bull was no match for the Brahmins and Banias. Our negotiators 
had no more chance than Adam and Eve with the Berjpent. (Laughter). The apple 
indeed— of discord— was thrown into India by Mr. Montagu. Until then there was 
no difficulty in governing the country because the people felt that they were being 
governed impartially, but from the moment the apple was thrown in, the question 
teame if the British are not going to govern us, who is’? That question has been 
dominant ever since. The administration of law in India during the last three or 
four years had been lamentably weak. Concession only led to more concession. 
We made concessions to induce Mr. Gandhi to come to London. Sir B. Craddock 
asked whether they were worth while. He contended that it was impossible to tell 
whether Mr. Gandhi was here as a saint or as a politician. On alternative days he 
explained away what he had said the day before. His alternating fluctuations were 
made on six days aud the one day left was his day of silence when nobody knew 
whether he was Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde. Sir R. Craddock declared that 
democracy under Hinduism waB an absolute impossibility aud it was sheer mockery 
to suggest that the depressed classes woifld be looked after by the higher classes. 

Str Samuel Hoare said that the new Parliament was unlike any of its predeces- 
sors. The unprecedented size of the majority was an outward expression of the 
national demand for action. Just as in the countries used to dictatorship this 
demand for action meant Fascism and Bolshevism, so here, with our parliamentary 
traditions, it had taken the form of this huge majority. To-day as a result of the 
nation’s action, the British House of Commons could Be the most powerful instru- 
ment of government in the world. We, therefore, asked it to look critically, calmly 
and resolutely at one of the gravest questions that would face it during its 
lifetime. 

The Government could not avoid a decision upon its Indian policy. Would it 
succeed or not in building a new bridge between England and India that would 
unite them forever in friendly partnership and mutual understanding ? It had 
often been said that the B[ouse of Commons took little interest in Indian affairs. 
That charge would not be made against the present house. Sir Samuel 
Hoare dwelt upon the informative nature of today’s speeches and 
urged the honourable members to keep their eyes and minds constantly 
concentrated on Indian questions. Let them, if they think fit, criticise the action 
and policy of the Government. These issues were much too grave for platitudes, 
reticences and generalities. Everyone had a right, indeed a duty, to say what he 
thought. He was the last man in the world to resent the criticisms of men t who 
wit%the fervour, sincerity and knowledge of those honourable friends who did not 
see eye to eye with the Government, did not resent their criticism. 

They resent the statement of the problem as it appeared to him. Of all the 
difficult controversies in the world the most difficult were those in which each 
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Ma wi right. When nil right «u on one eide, it wee eaey to make a decision. 
When, howeeet, the eoeles of Juitioe were evenly, balanced, it wee difficult to rare a 
simple verdict. Such a controversy was the Indian controversy. On the one nacd 
was the splendid record of the British administration in India. ‘Daring the 170 
youo of our partnership we had given the Indian oontiuent peace and justice. We 
had mren India a souse of unity that it had never possessed before. We bad 
expound from it the spectre of famine and on all aides we M opened ont oppor- 
tunity of adyanoe for its teeming millions. From the days of small things raw 
our only officials were the revenue colleetors, when our only interest was trade, 
when Warren Hastings was an assistant ware-houseman- in the service of the East 
India Company, when Stamford Raffles was a clerk at a few shillings a week, our 
partnership entered into almost every corner of British India and Indian life, 
ouch associations as a result of nearly two centuries of splendid endeavour could not 
be destroyed. Such partnership of the utmost value, he believed, as much to India 
as to ourselves, must not be dissolved. That was the first factor in the 
situation. 


The second was of a different character, it was net the res nit of our connection 
with India at all, but of the general wave of sentiment that had spread with 
ineresiog force over the world. Indian nationalism was not a sentiment peculiar 
to India. There was no country in Europe or Asia in which we did not see it 
working with unprecedented strength. In India it had shown much the same 
sym|>toms ae in Turkey, Iraq, Czecho-Slovakia or Poland. There, as everywhere 
else in the world, it had concentrated in a demand for greater share in the national 
Government. Though the demand might from time to time take embarrassing 
forms, we could not in justice resent its existence. It was we who bad orested 
many idea of national unity in India and it was we who had encouraged the national- 
ist movements in many countries of the world. That was the problem which faced 
us. That was the core of the whole problem. We had to reconcile the obligations 
of the long British partnership with India with the legitimate aspirations of Indians 
to take a greater part in their own government. 

The question which Sir Samuel Hoare hod to answer was whether it was 
possible to satisfy the demand of Indians to govern themselves without endangering 
the vital interests, Indian and British, that had been created during our long 
partnership. There was room for difference of opinion as to the chances of success, 
tor the problem bristled with difficulties at every Istage. Personally he was hopeful 
but in any case it was worth the while of this new powerful Parliament to make 
the attempt. If indeed they were successful during the years of their existence in 
making reconciliation between the two points of view, they would show themselves 
worthy of the confidence that the electors had reposed in them and of the gratitude 
of all future Parliaments. 


He had now been incessantly connected with Indian questions for 
more than a year. Not a day had passed, whether he had been in or 
out of office, in which he had not been discussing them. Perhaps, 
therefore, honourable members would forgive him, if he offered them a 
piece of advice founded upon his experience of the last 12 months. They should 
follow the advice given by the Prime Minister yesterday and that afternoon to keep 
clear of phrases and generalities. Phrases ana generalities, it Beemed to him, had 
done more barm in Britain’s attempt to find reconciliation between the two ▼rows* 
British and Indian, than almost anything else, and so far as he was concerned, he 
had always tried to avoid the use of high-sounding phrases and to address himself 
constantly and continuously to the actual facts. 

A year ago a great battle was being fought over the phrase 'Dominion status’. 
He hoped that now they would not get into a similar wrangle over the phrase 
responsibility at the centre. Responsibility at the centre to some people appeared to 
be one out of the ten commandments they must all observe. To others on the 
other hand it appeared to be an unforgivable sin which we must never commit. 

As far as India was concerned all three parties were equally committed to accept 
the feet that responsible government was the ultimate objective towards which all of 
them were working, It was, therefore, not a question whether India was to pave 
responsible government or not. They were all agreed that some time in the future, 
it should have responsible government. The question to which he invited the 
attention of the House was not whether India was to have responsible government or 
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not. but when it was to have responsible government and under what conditions. 
The Prime Minister's statement and the deliberations of the Uonnd Table Conference 
threw much light upon the answer that they could, at the present, give to the ques- 
tion and he wished to say in passing that, as far as the Round Table Con- 
ference was concerned, he did not admit the justice of many of the criticisms made 

against it during the course of the debate. T believe myself that though it may 

so fo have failed in finding an agreement upon many fundamental question and 

great many detail?, yet it has played a very useful part and the Indian controversy 

will never be quite the same again. 

‘Speaking for myself I can honestly say that it has been a great privilege to me 
to sit there day after day, week after week, with a number of prominent Indian 
representatives in the very difficult task. The representatives of the Government 
were in a peculiarly difficult position and very often my Indian colleagues might 
have thought us to be hypercritical, but J can assure them and T can assure the 
House that during these last sessions I have learned a great deal and I believe they 
have learned something too. T am quite sure as 1 said just now that the 
controversy, if a controversy there be, in the future is not going to be as bitter as 
in the past as a result of the associations and friendships made during these long 
weeks. I have said that by the way and 1 must come back to the point, to the 
present position of the Government and I believe of the great majority of members 
of this House towards the advance to responsible government. 

‘The Prime Minister's While Pspcr had clearly set out the position of the Go- 
vernment. We have stated clearly and categorically for the Government that we 
will accept what the Priire Minister said on behalf of the last Govern vent in laBt 
January. We are prepared to make un advance to responsible government both in 
the centre and in the provinces upon certain definite and specified conditions.' There 
ware two conditions tha roost members knew all about, but be must for the sake 
of dearness repeat them at this part of this speech. The first condition was that 
responsible government at the centre mnst be an All-India Government representing 
both British India and the Indian States and the second condition was that the 
several obligations which had resulted from our long association with India must be 
safeguarded— and must be safeguarded, as he would show, just as much in the inter- 
est of India as ourselves. (Cheers). The whole basis of our discussions* duriug the 
last twelve mouths had been that the constitution that we were considering must be 
an All-India constitution. 

As the world grew closer together as lime and distance a ere eliminated, so it was 

r 'te impossible in a sub-continent like the Indian continent that one section of it 
uld bo isolated from the other section and he was quite sure that whether it 
was in the interests of the Princes in the Indian States or whether in the interests 
of British India, the future of India must be upon an aii-india federal basis. It 
was a fashion to say that an all-India federation had during the last two weeks 
drifted away into the very disUn 4 and very vague background. He said cate- 
gorically that that was not the case. Differences had emerged. What else could 
they expect when they were dealing with 000 States varying in every detail of their 
government, varying from th. great Slates like Hyderabad as big as some of the 
great Powers of Europe to a State of few acres with a revenue of quite a fe w 
rupees. Of course there must bo differences to be adjusted when one was dealing 
with a body of individuals and States \. Itosc interests and whose conditions were at 
variance. But none the less hoi could tell the House that the idea of all-India federa- 
tion definitely and permanently still held the field and that only at the last session 
of the Bound Table Conference the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the 
Nawab of Bhopal, had repeated it and the representative of the greatest State in 
India, Hyderabad, had reaffirmed it. It was not only the ultimate ideal but it was 
a*q>racticable factor in the problem and they were going to do what they could to 
sur ounfc these differences and to make it possible for Indian States ana Princes to 
take their part in an all- India federation. So much for the first condition upon 
which we were prepared to advance towards responsible government. 

He would give the second condition, the safeguarding of obligations which had 

g rown up during the long years of our association with India— obligations which, 
e said, must be specified just as much in the interests of India as of outBdves. 
He had more than once stated these obligations and he ventured to state them 
oooa again this evening. He would do so shortly but he hoped that none of his 
Indian friends would wink on that account that he was peremptory about the 
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details or about the machine lor ensuring them. If he stated them shortly it was 
because he had not unlimited time in which to address the House. First of all. 
until India was in a position to defend itself our command of the army must be 
dear and undisputed and our coutrol of the foreign affairs must be reserved. 
Secondly, our relations with the Princes must bo retained by the Crown. Financial 
stability mast be effectively safeguarded and so ultimately must internal security. 
The minorities must be protected. There must be no unfair economic and 
commercial discrimination against British traders. (Cheers). 

The rights of the services recruited by the Secretary of Slate must be safe- 
guarded. He had said just now that these were the obligations which must be kept 
just as much in the interests of India as for ourselves. He would tell the House 
wbv he made that claim. He took the case of the Army. Surely until India could 
defend itself it was to the advantage of India to be protected from tbe ravages of 
the British occupation it was so often subjected. It was therefore in this period 
before them immensely to the advantage of India and for India’s development to 
have the protection of the British Army. 

Then again there was finance. Surely it was to the advantage of India, in a 
difficult period when they were embarking upon constitutional changes, to have 
behind it the steady support of British credits. Nothing could do India greater 
harm than to have its crwlit shaken and nothing would do it greater harm particular- 
ly these difficult days of constitutional changes than to shake the confidence of 
British traders to whom India owed much and to whom ho believed India would 
owe very much for the capital it so greatly needed for its own development. 

He hoped he h d said enough from the two examples he had takcu to show 
that when they s(H>kc of the safeguards they were not proposing obstacles for the 
purpose of blocking ludiu’s constitutional development hut. they were thinking 
much more of tnc protection which was urgently needed for India no lesa than 
for ourselves. 

“These safeguards are not shackles upon India’s future. They are rather the 
stays without which the new Indian constitution will luck the sure and safe stabi- 
lity that it will so much need, if these obligations can bo satisfied, if on the one 
hand we can act up an all- India federation and if on the other hand wo can 
ensure those necessary reservations, I am prepared to make the advance both in 
the centre and the provinces that, is foreshadowed in the Government While Paper. 
Indeed 1 go so far ns to say that I believe that, a Government set np under such 
renditions as I have mentioned might very well be a stronger Government than 
the Government that wc have got in India at the present time. 

( I do not moke the least criticism against any official high or low in the Govern- 
ment of India. I think they are carrying out their difficult task with magnificent 
efficiency, but what does strike me coming fresh to the India Office in the course of 
the last few weeks is that the Government of India as at present constituted is vul- 
nerable in two directions. First, it appears to me to be overeentralised. In the 
old days when the problem of the Government was a central one and the needs of 
the governed were very few, it was possible to rule a great continent with a high 
ccntialiscd machine. I suggest for the consideration of the members that they 
should give their attention to this side of the problem and ask themselves whether 
now that the problem of government has become so immensely complicated time has 
not arrived when there ought to be some kind of decentralisation. That is the 
reason why I, and I think a great majority of the members of the House, have 
always been anxious to see this decentralisation carried out in the way of provincial 
autonomy. 

There is soother consideration and if members will take it into account, they will 
appreciate its significance. The Government of India to-day is a government com- 
posed of official and nominated members. Almost every politician in the 'country 
to whichever party he belongs is in the happy position of being in totally irrespon- 
sible opposition. That leaves the Government in s very vulnerable position. I 
look forward to the time when the Government will no longer be m so vwnessMe 
a position and when with the ebb and flow of politics the Opposition might be sub- 
jected to the salutary checks and hopes of the risks of being in office itself. I amr 
only suggesting these two lines of thought, nor do I wish to dogmatise upon them. 
What I wish is that members in approaching this problem would give them their 
most careful attention. If my survey of the situation is correct 1 would venture 
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to My that our objective should be the following : First, an All-India excutive and 
legislature, and I hope that neither the executive nor the legislature would be too 
big. They should both be designed for the exclusive purpose of carrying out cer- 
tain clearly marked federal duties. Secondly, autonomous provinces in which each 
province snail be given the greatest possible freedom for its individual development 
and as the basis of the whole structure the safeguards without which British India 
and Indian safety and credit cannot continue. That should be our objective. This 
is the objective of the Government envisaged in the White Paper. 

'Here let me turn aside for a moment and say to Mr. Churchill that 1 do not 
quite understand the bearing of his amendment upon the statement as I understand 
it. No doubt to-morrow he will elaborate his views when he comes to address the 
House. Let me only My to him to-night that knowing the views he has so 
brilliantly and so frequently expressed in this House and in the last 
House I am a ‘little bit nervous as to whether we and he mean the 
same thing. One of my great causes of regret during the last few months is 
that he and I have not always seen alike upon Indian questions and i 
would like to be quite clear before we end this debate whether ho and 
I understand the statement and his amendment in tho same way. I do not want 
to press him now but' let me suggest to him the kinds of doubts that .are in my 
mind at any rate. 

'Now having stated as well as I could the objective of the Government policy, let 
me in conclusion suggest to the House the way in which I think we should 
approach it. I noticed in the course of the debate that there has been a good deal 
of suspicion in the minds of many members lest this process of procedure by 
conference should side-track this House and Parliament as a whole. Let mo say 
clearly and definitely that there is not the least intention in tho mind 
of any member of Government of Bide-tracking the House in any way 
or .in any direction. This House must have the final Bay, this House 
is the sovereign Parliament and any bill that passes on to the Statute Book 
must stand fire at every stage of discussion both in this House and in 
the other. Let therefore* no member think that he or this House is being 
pushed out of the picture and that one of these days we are going to wake up to 
seeing some document signed, scaled and delivered behind our backs and that we 
have got to accept it at a moment’s notice. Having said that, ler me however add 
that f think that members in their own interests would be wise not to discourage 
this method of consultation and conference. I would suggest to them that if wc 
are discussing and legislating upon Indian constitutions 1 questions it is much better 
that when wc come to our debates wc should have for our consideration the views 
of representative Indians. If his amendment is intended to be a derogation or di- 
minution of the Government statement then quite obviously we could not accent, 
it. If it ib not intended to be a derogation of the Government statement then 1 do 
not quite understand what it docB mean. For instance, there is a passages about 
the Statute of Westminster. T really do not know what he means by that. The 
Statute of Westminster has no more to do with the statement of Govern- 
ment policy than the man in the moon. Secondly, there is bis point about 
commercial discrimination. I have said quite dearly that we insist as one of the 
Mfeguards that must be made that there shall be no unfair discrimination against 
British trade. Perhaps to-morrow he will let us into his confidence and tell us 
whether there are more in his mind than that. Thirdly, there is the point about 
law and order.’ 

Mr, Churchill .— Ultimate responsibility of this Parliament. 

Sir Samuel Boare continued : ‘ I hope very much that he and I are in agreement 
tfpon this. What we mean in this— not that the British Government or the 
Government of India should intervene in day to day details oMndian administra- 
tion, if .we meant that it would be a mere farce to talk about any transfer of 
responsibility at all either at the centre or in the provinces— what we mean is that 
in extreme caseB there must be ultimate power somewhere and that ultimate power 
would reside in the provincial Governors and the Viceroy. That is what we mean 
and perhaps to-morrow he will tell us whether he and we mean the nine thing. I 
very much hope we do. 

'I think it wonld help us a great deal, particularly if we had lamed views of 
representative Indian opinion. Moreover, in proceeding by this method of confer- 
ence and consultation we are not adopting any method peculiar to India or Indian 
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affairs. The method of procedure by conference is a method that seems to me to 
be adopted in dealing with almost every big national and international question at 
the present time. When the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs goes to Geneva 
and discusses the Manchurian question or disarmament, this House is not abdica- 
ting its powers. When again in a few month’s time the Imperial Conference meets 
to discuss vital questions of the empire’s economic future we here in this House 
are not divesting ourselves of ’any of the powers of a sovereign Parliament. I 
would therefore venture to suggest to the members that they would do well not to 
discourage but rather encourage this method of procedure always remembering, as I 
have said more than once iu my speech to-night, that the final word moat rest with 
them. 

As to the committees— and I have l>eeu asked a question or two about tha 
committees that are going to report— and there again the House is in no way losing 
its ultimate control, these committees are committed with definite terms of reference 
to undertake certain inquiries that would have been quite necessary if there had 
been no Round Table Conference at all. For instance, we would anyhow have 
a committee about franchise. It would have emerged directly out of the 
Indian Statutory Commission. Let me say this about franchise. 1 say that as I 
understand that certain anxieties were created earlier in the debate. Definite 
instructions will have to be given to the Franchise Committee as to how they are 
to work. The Prime Minister when he spoke of the status quo iu electoral matters 
said inferentially that quite obviously such arrangement as the system of separate 
electorates where it at present exists could not be altered. I say that to show you 
that the Franchise Committee will have to have some definite instructions. 80 also 
with other inquiries. Two of the other inquiries are conueoted with the relations of 
Indian States with British India particularly in matters of defence— those commit- 
tees are absolutely essential not only to the Round Table Conference but even more 
to this House if we are to come to an intelligent decision nhen at some time in 
future we will discuss the question of changes in the Indian constitution. I hope 
that I have now said enough to reassure the House and to enforce the final appeal 
which I have ventured to make to them. 

Earl Winter ton asked : Will Sir Samuel Hoare answer my question about 
Burma ? 

Sir Samuel Hoare said : 1 would like to do anything the noble lord has asked 
me, but I cannot answer his question to-night. I am asking the Commons to throw 
the whole weight of their unprecedented authority behiud this attempt to reconcile 
the British and the Indian points of view and I am asking the members to keep 
constantly in mind the factors which 1 have emphasised in this speech and to help 
us in finding reconciliation between Indian aspirations and imperial needs, between 
two great civilisations each of which, though it may differ from the other, can claim 
ancient existence, a splendid history And a briliant future.* .'Cheers.) 

The debate was then adjourned till the next day when Mr. Churchill moved his 
amendment. 


HOUSE OF COMM ONS—Hrd. DECEMBER MU 

Mr. Churchill’s Amendment 

To-day Mr • Churchill moved an amendment to the efTect that the followiug In* 
added to the resolution moved by Mr. MacDonald 

* Provided nothing in the said policy will commit the House to the establishment 
in India of a Dominion constitution as defined in the Statute of Westminster. 

' * Provided also that the Government's policy effectively safeguanls British trade 
with and in India from adverse prejudicial discrimination . 

‘ Further . Provided that no extension of self-government in India at this juncture 
shall impair the ultimate responsibility of Parliament for peace , order and goevl 
government in the Indian Empire / 

Mr. Churchill declared that during the War India obtained Dominion Status as 
far as rank, honour and ceremony were concerned— the representatives of India 
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attending the Imperial War Conference, the Peace Conference and the League of 
Nations. Public men did not contemplate India haring the same status ana right 
as Canada and Australia. The political, social, racial and religious conditions were 
such that any attempt to apply democratic institutions to India would produce 
tyranny and misery ending in bloodshed and probably, utter confusion. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1&19, Parliament had been given powers 
to regulate the pace at which constitutional reform should proceed. Mr. Churchill 
declared that the Simon Commission’s Report, on which all the members were unani- 
mous, should have been the basis of discussion. Great responsibility rested on 
those who incontinently departed from recognised constitutional procedure. The 
negotiations with Mr. Gandhi and the flowery speeches about the United States 
of India were interpreted by people who did not understand them as a col- 
lapse of national and Imperial morale. ‘Foreigners were unable to believe that we 
were only required to maae a sustained effort to recover the entire position.’ 

He was completely mystified after the statements made by Mr. MacDonald and 
Sir Samuel Hoare regarding the policy of the Government. The Premier’s speech 
at the Rouod Table Conference had been made a State paper which superseded 
the Simon Commission’s Report and committed the Government to the full Socialist 
policy as promulgated by Mr. MacDonald. Mr. Churchill said that he was authorised 
to withdraw the amendment if the Government would add to the rcFolution the 
words. ‘and also the speech of the Secretary of State for India on Dec. 2’, adding 
that if this was done the Government would have the unanimous vote of his 
supporters. 

The Premier Intervened, saying that everything in Sir Samuel Hoare's speech 
was in the White Paper by which the Government stood. 

Jfr. Churchill retorted that Mr. MacDonald's answer meant that his offer was 
refused. They would, therefore, persevere with the amendment. 

Mr. Churchill's most trenchant criticisms of the Prime Minister's policy were 
greeted in an appreciable measure with the Conservatives' cheering. The peers' and 
public galleries were packed. 

Sir John Simon said that the White Paper had been prepared not by an indi- 
vidual but by a united and deliberate decision of the whole Cabinet. He reminded 
Mr. Churchill that he had been a member of the Cabinet which was responsible 
for the Montagu declaration, which the British Parliament had accepted unanimous- 
ly and which had been offered to India. He reminded the House that there were 
great many things to be borne in mind as regards India, not only the difficulties 
of its races, creeds and castes but also the declarations made in the name of the 
British Government in India, and he wanted to know where the House of Commons 
stood. 


Justifying the course which the Government was asking the House ro adopt. 
Sir John Simon said that he was glad to hear Mr. Churchill mention the Simon 
Commission's Report as a work of reference, and not merely to use it as a missille. 
Replying to Mr. Churchill’s various criticisms, Sir John Simon said that the 
Government stood by the proposals that under certain well-defined conditions the 
police in India ought to be transferred to responsible provincial Governments. If 
honestly wanted to pursue the 'achievement of responsible government, one must 
place tne responsibility for the departments of Government open to criticism and 
attack upon the shoulders of those upon whom ooe wished the responsibility to be 
placed. Three-quarter of the trouble m India since the Montagu Reforms was due 
to the very wide opportunity given for irresponsible criticism and our refusal to 
<put responsibility upon the shoulders of the critics. 

Am regards British trade, Sir John Simon recognised the importance of protecting 
it but it would be unwise to pick out one particular matter as if it was the one 
principle that interested Britain. The real difficulty about the Indian constitutional 
problem was that for the very large masses of Indians the conception of self-govern- 
ment was not yet really adopted and understood though it was understood by the 
.nflueotial leaden. There was no ground for picking out this particular minorities 
1 question and treatiog it as though we were not equally concerned with other mino- 
rity questions. 

Sir John Simon, in the conclusion, said that there was an interest to be served 
over and above the satisfaction to onr own minds as to the necessity of a particular 
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declaration made on a particular day. Beyond doubt there was in many Indians’ 
v/tindm the perfectly ainoere question whether or not British statesmanship intended to 
pursue vigorously to the best of its power the road to the definite goal. He knew 
ft was true that the Cabinet desired to do so. He asked the House of Commons 
to authorise the message to go forth that the declaration made on behalf of the 
whole Cabinet would receive the unanimous support of the House of Commons. 

Sir John Simon was listened to with the same close attention as Mr. Churchill 
and his speech clearly gave the closest satisfaction to the Prime Minister who sat 
pale and tired beside him. 

Mr Retort Bemays maintained that sober opinion both in England and in India 
Isvoured the Premier’s declaration. He said that all were substantially agreed 
about what should be done but he inquired when a beginning was to be made. He 
reminded the House of the danger of delay. 

Mr. Wardlaw Milne argued that the Houbo by accepting the White Paper policy 
would not be committed to an anticipation of its decision when further steps were 
proposed. He urged that it should be made clear that the duration of the period 
before self-government on the same terms as of other Dominions was achieved would 
depend entirely on conditions in India and the oo-operation offered. 

Mr Buchanan announced that the Independent Labourites would vote against the 
White Paper policy, being of opinion that India was ripe for full independence and 
that Indiana were as capable of self-government as the British. 

Mr Moleon commented on the degree of unanimity reached at the Round Table 
Conference regarding commercial discrimination and said that the Europeans in India 
were satisfied, and it anything more was required it was Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech 
last night. Stressing the importance of goodwill. Mr. Moleon believed that he was 
voicing the European opinion in India when he declared that reference to this matter 
in the amendment was likely to prejudice good relations and render more difficult 
a settlement by agreement which had almost been reached at the Round Table Con- 
ference. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain , opposing tha amendment, said that Mr. Churchill knew 
that it was impossible to add Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech to the motion. His pro- 
posal to say one thing to one party and then add something else when making n 
statement to another paity could not be accepted by any honourable body. 

Mr Churchill protested and said that the House was asked to approve of the 
Government's policy which should be the whole policy as set out in the statements 
of the Premier and Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir A. Chamberlain , pointed out that the statement was made on behalf of*the 
Government which had told the Round Table Conference that they would get the 
approval of the House. It was not open to the Government to alter its attitude 
and break the promises. Sir A. Chamberlain said that there was no contradiction 
between the Premier's statement and Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech. He concluded by 
urging the Government to develop self-governing institutions in villages and else- 
where in order to build up a body politic which was essential to the success of any 
constitution. 

Mr George Lansbury , winding up for the Opposition, read long statements so 
rapidly that the Ministerialists frequently protested. He declared that the Opposi- 
tion, while accepting the Government’s declaration at its face value wished to make 
it clear that India had the right to say when she herself desired to receive the rights 
and duties of a nation. They believed that India would wish to remain within the 
British Commonwealth but the choice must be hers. They desired that the Govern- 
ment should continue to negotiate on lines which would enable India to realize 'that 
we were not. relying on force alone but on goodwill. Mr. Lansbury appealed to 
Mr. MacDonald agaia to see Mr. Gandhi (with whom Mr. Lansbury had not com- 
municated on the subject) and use his persuasive powers to make 'that great man’ 
understand that the differences were not insurmountable. , He was confident that 
India would become one of the foremost partners in the Empire but we must subs- 
titute comradeship, brotherhood and co-operation for domination and imperialism. 
The true ideal was unity of universal love. __ . , . . 

Mr. Lansbury was subjected to considerable interruption. He protested to the 
Ouur at the end 61 his speech and complained that ‘the behavkmr of the Hooaa te 
• diagrace. People in the gallery (there were a number of Bound Table Conference 
d*j«gate»^and other, prewot) can judge the kind of people who hold their dee tiny to 

53 
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The protests in this connection from the Conservative benches had not ceased 
when Mr. Baldwin rose to wind np the debate. 

Mr. Baldwin, winding up, intimated that Mr. Cbnrchill’s motion would be 
taken as a vote of censure. There were some in the House who were deeply 
convinced what was the right course and wonid think before they allowed themselves 
to censure the Government Referring to the various point raised by Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Baldwin regretted the statement made by Mr. Churchill, perhaps in a moment 
of high tension, that it was at one time put about iu the House by the whips that 
the agreement would never be reached between Indians. Mr. Baldwin said that 
as far as he knew that was an invention. He bad consulted the chief whip who 
had denied all knowledge of it. Mr. Baldwin mentioned this because he hopkl that 
whatever statements were made in the Indian press quoting Mr. Churchill what he 
(Mr. Baldwin) said would be equally quoted. 

[Note.— 'Mr. Baldwin’s reference was to a statement of Mr. Churchill’s that 
when the Conservatives in the last Parliament were showing apprehension the 
Conservative whips took the view that the fears were groundless because everything 
depended on Indians reaching an agreement between themselves of which there was 
no chance.] 

Mr* Baldwin, replying to Mr. Churchill's point that they had gone outside the 
terms of the Government of India Act in inviting a conference to London, said that 
the flexibility of our political experience enabled us to meet situ (ions as they arose 
and in this case they thought that they ought to add the conference to the lines 
laid down, in the Act. Mr. Baldwin denied that the conference had been a failure. 
It bad not done anything cut and dried but it had brought the English and Indians 
more closely together tbao they had been before and had taught us and Indians 
a lot Mr. Baldwin urged Indians to strive as the work proceeded in India to frame a 
constitution in which village life would play the great part it ought to. Mr. Baldwin 
paid a tribute to the delegates of all the three parties at the conference. He said 
there were extremists on both sides who were perfectly honest in their convictions. 
There were extremists who would go to the point which in his view would lead 
to anarchy and others who regretted the Montagu Reforms, but not only the bilk 
of the House but the bulk of the country were with the Government, and he was 
perfectly certain that, if a referendum was held, the country would say ‘go on’. Mr. 
Baldwin declared that there was no difference of any kind between Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech and the White Paper. Replying to the question with regard to the 
transitional period, Mr. Baldwin said that nobody at present could say how long 
it would last but it was the will of Parliament that it should last and, if and when 
the constitution was established, nothing therein could be relaxed without the 
consent of Parliament. Referring to the committees, Mr. Baldwin said that the 
names and terms of reference would be announced in the House of Commons and 
their reports would in due course be published and would be available for Parliament' 
ary discussion. Mr. Baldwin, concluding, said they were going forward with the full 
realisation of the gravity of the problem but with a will to proceed with all courage, 
perseverance and goodwill. 

Mr. Churchill’s motion was defeated by 369 votes to 43. Mr. MacDonald’s 
motion was carried without a division, only a few Labourite left-wingers standing 
np to oppose it. 

Messrs. Buchanan, Maxton, Kirkwood and McGovern had given notice 
of an amendment urging the Government to restore full independence to 
India but there was no time for moving it as the debate automatically ended at 
II p. m. 


ROUSE OF LORDS-Sth. DECEMBER 1931 

In the Hone of Lords to-day Lord Lothian moved a resolution for the approval 
of the Qoverxruent’s Indian policy. There was a large attendance in the gallery in- 
cluding numerous Burmese delegates garbed in Burmese attire in the distinguished 
visitors’ gallery. 
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Loid Lothian, recalling his recent announcement of the Governments intention 
to maintain law and order, said that in the long run repression was no remedy and 
political discontent required a political cure. 

He then proceeded to review the Indian policy sinoe 1917. He believed that the 
work done at the Bound Table Conference represented a stage in the evolution of 
the relations between Britain and India which was impossible to exaggerate. He 
added we should in due time solve the greatest problem ever confronting British 
statesmanship. Mr. MacDonald’s declaration of policy placed the Indian constitu- 
tion on three principles, namely, federation, responsibility and safeguards. If we 
could convince Mahatma Gandhi that it was in the real interest of India that he 
should persuade his enthusiastic followers to capture the machinery of government 
by constitutional means, he would do more to develop independence of character 
and capacity for self-government than he could by any form of direct action. 

Lord Lothian believed that Mr. MacDonald’s statement commanded the agree- 
ment of the great mass of responsible opinion in Io£ia. If we went faster, we 
would imperil the structure of the Indian government and. therefore, place the 
liberty and security of the Indian people (in jeopardy ?). If we went slower, we 
would be deprived of the consent and co-operation of Indians without whioh the 
policy of 1917 could not be realised. The Bound Table Conference would reassemble 
in some form and thereafter the Government would present a draft constitution 
for the consideration of Parliament. Lord Lothian declared that the Government 
was unable to accept Lord Lloyd’s amendment which would produce doubt and 
confusion when resolute action on the lines of the White Paper was imperatively 
needed. 

Lord Lloyd moved an amendment stating inter alia that ‘the House considers 
that the moment has not yet arrived at which the Government, mindful of their 
supreme responsibilities for the safety and welfare of the people of India, can pro- 
nounce a final judgment regarding the solution of the problem.’ 

Lord Lloyd disclaimed hostility to the Government, but contended that the only 
honest policy was to preserve an open mind until the committees had reported, so 
that when a constitution was presented to Parliament it would be possible to vote 
against it without having misled India. Lord Lloyd criticised the White Paper 
as dnngerously vague, and Baid that, if all the safeguards were effective, responsi- 
bility would be a mere shadow, while, if real responsibility was introduced, the 
safeguards would be worthless. Contending that the Government was on the wrong 
road, Lord Lloyd counselled discontinuing building from the top and making a 
beginning from the bottom by extending and widening the basis tof the franchise 
and deepening its foundations, thus ascertaining what the masses really thought. 


Lord Sankey declared that the British record in India had stood the test of time. 
He paid a tribute to the British achievements in many spheres and said that, as a 
result of British policy of ordered evolution, the body of educated and cultured 
Indian opinion nurtured in British political ambitions, was to-day pressing for further 
steps along the road which it was ready to tread with us. Lord Sankey was con- 
vinced that the Government’s policy would produce a happy and contested India, 
and appealing to Lord Lloyd to withdraw the amendment as it was likely to excite 
suspicion in India, expressed the opinion that only Indian doubt of Britain’s > sinoer- 
lty could prevent the success of the Government’s policy, and nothing would ^more 
effectively dispel such doubt than the House of Lords’ unopposed affirmation of the 
Government’s declaration. 


Lord Sankey reaffirmed his belief in an All-India Federation and said that pro- 
bably many of the peers present wonld live to see it, but Britain oncht not to give 
a pledge which aim «m m»ahl« to fatfll. It was, therefore, impossible to promise 


impossible to 
■“ — factors aoi 
Princes, 
he 


himself to do everything possible to help in the establishment of a fedemtio 
■■ ponible. for? Sankey. concluding, eaid tbrt the Govwnt wo^ p 
OoooUiatioa, consnltauon and eo-ops ration were the ordaa el 
ft? fro. three or four yean the ieitiattoa with mpud to India to inyonrhi 
What ahall tin policy be f Niggardly advance wonld mean ehaoa in India, 
prtuent opportunity may never recur. Let us seise it.’ 
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The Archbiehop of Canterbury warned (be Home of the effect on Indian suspicion 
which the Round Table Conference had largely allayed, if the amendment wu 
pasted. Referring to his meeting with Mahatma Gandhi, he said that it was im- 
possible to resist the fascination of his strange and mystic personality, aod he 
wed that Mahatma Gandhi would see on reflection that his ideals were much like- 
ly to be fulfilled by a policy of co-operation with his fellow-Indians than by methods 
of civil disobedience. The Primate, concluding, said that to govern India had been 
the greatest achievement Britain had ever attempted, but it was higher and nobler 
to assist India to govern herself. 

Lord Sumner , supporting the amendment, declared that the Government had not 
received at the last election a mandate to introduce a scheme that would revolu- 
tionise the Government of India. 


Lord 8nell , repudiating the suggestion that the Round Table Conference had 
failed, described the part of men of all parties in Britain and India in seeking a 
solution of a most difficult and involved problem. Lord Snell declared that the 
Opposition were anxious a^out some phrases in the White Paper. He referred in 
this connection to the statement that the Government had no intention of urging a 
measure of responsibility which the Conference felt to be premature and asked if it 
meant that the Government reserved the right to impose on India any plan irres- 
pective of the wishes of Indians. He pointed out that the Opposition were not 
prepared to allow the Government to say later that because they had approved of 
the White Paper they were committed to whatover interpretation the Government 
chose to put on it. They reserved the right to consider the future stages on their 
merits. He wished to know whether the Government intended to carry out their 
plans reasonably speedily. 

Lord Burnham , supporting the amendment, criticised the procedure of sending 
committees to India, and expressed the opinion that the White Paper settled nothing 
but tended still further to unsettle everything. 

Lord Irwin, in a maiden speech, declared that the Round Table Conference had 
abundantly vindicated the conference method and that he had not the slightest 
doubt that the chances of solution of a great imperial problem had been immeasurab- 
ly advanced by giving India the right to be the joint architect of her constitution. 
Lord Irwin agreed that it would be folly to under-estimate the immense difficulties 
but it would equally be folly to under-estimate the amount of common ground 
achieved by the Round Table Conference. 


Lord Irwin did not doubt that Parliament was prepared to give whatever powers 
appeared necessary against terrorists or any potential resumption of civil trouble 
hut pointed out the futility of mere repression as a remedy for political 
discontent. Lord Irwin said that only a Government that was able to 
convince reasonable men that it was pursuing vigorously and determinedly with a 
real intention to achieve a constructive policy aiming at an agreement could appeal 
for their support if it was compelled to employ severe measures in other direction. 


Lord Irwin proceeded to argue that it was a profound mistake to treat the Indian 
difficulty as the work of an insignificant minority. He revealed that before the 
beginning of civil disobedience he consulted experienced men in India on the possi- 
bility of treating the situation by inaugurating such rigid repression as would create 
*a desert which we should then call peace.* The steps examined included the 
suppression of the press and public speech and the closing of the councils, but he 
ifcaa always returned to the conclusion that it would lead to retrogression and not 
to progress. Therefore, they had to turn their minds to a well-constructed agreement. 
Lora Irwin had reached the conclusion that a general plan with safe-guards and 
responsibility was right There was no reason, after the Premier's statement for 
India to fear a risk of a sharp divergence of British policy. He was unable to 
see anything in the statement that would justify the Indian patriot doing other than 
putting his whole efforts into getting a practical working constitution which might 
contain the seeds of national expansion and growth. He had no donbt that pro- 
vided the 1917 policy was pursued, there would be increasing recognition os how 
vital Britain ana India woe to each other's welfare, so that the two eountnes 
whose fortunes and destinies were so mysteriously interwoven might for all time 
bring their several gifts to the aid and welfare of the oommon imperial society- 




was at this stage adjourned. 
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LORD READING'S SPEECH 
HOUSE OF LORDS— 9th. DECEMBER 1931 

The debate was resumed to-day by the Marques* of Zetland who 
contended that the Round Table Conference had not been a failure. It had 
demonstrated to the world at large and Indians in particular the reality 
of the communal problem and dispelled the base calumny particularly prevalent in 
the Western Hemisphere that the British Government had fostered and maintained 
this grave difficulty in pursuance of the policy of * divide and rule. He added 
that the Round Table Conference had unquestionably demonstrated that no advance 
towards self-government would be acceptable unless it included transfer in some 
measure of control from Parliament to an executive responsible to the legislature. 

Lord Brentford supporting the amendment denied that there was an obligation 
on Britain to go forward or any way ; it was tempered by the fact that the time, 
place and manner of any stop must be decided by Parliament. Lord Brentford 
contended that if the House agreed to the White Paper they would be placing a 
further pledge upon Parliament in addition to the pledge of 1019. He declinea to 
accept any pledge or responsibility for Any statement made by individuals. 

Lord Brentford referred to the difficulties of federation and expressed the opi- 
nion that it would bo much better if tho Government did not send out committees 
to India for further investigations and negotiations unless they could obtain an 
agreement between the great bodies which were now in disagreement. Lord 
Brentford asked the House not to be influenced by a few million politically -minded 
Indians but remember that it was the la^t defence of 340 millions persons who were 
uneducated and not politically- minded and whose sole desire was material prosperity 
and good government which they found under the British Raj. 

Lord Reading contested the suggestion that the House of Lords was being asked 
to take a hurried step and pointed out that the Premier’s declaration was made as 
a result not only of all thought and study devoted to the question in the Round 
Table Conference but also as a result of anxious thought and deliberation by the 
present Cabinet of the national Government composed of all parties. Moreover, it 
was supported by the Opposition. 

Lord Reading expressed the opinion that one great benefit from the Round 
Table Conference and the Premier’s statement was that the effect had been very 
great in India of showing Indians that all parties in Parliament were united in 
support of the views presented and that all parties were agreeable to proceed on 
the lines laid down in the White Paper and ready to confer a measure of self- 
government on India provided the conditions and reservations were properly in- 
corporated in the statute. 

Lord Reading thought that there was no controversy about granting provincial 
autonomy and said that it must follow tliat the constitution of the centre must be 
changed. He was not suggesting that it must necessarily be changed to the extent 
proposed in the White Paper but definite changes must be made, otherwise the cons- 
titution would not work. Lord Reading laid stress on the new vista which opened 
up when the Princes adhered to federation and pointed out that they were not 
prepared to federate with the Government of India as at present constituted. 

Lord Reading proceeded to join issue with the amendment’s suggestion that the 
House was asked to pass a final judgment. ‘There cannot be final judgment’, said 
Lord Reading, ‘on the constitution till the end is actually before you. In the White 
Paper itself you are told that finally there will be another meeting of the Round 
Table Conference in order to review the work of the committees. The whole matter 
in that respect must come forward again. As far as your Lordships are concerned 
1 suppose nothing will happen until the Bill is presented to you which will be the 
constitution of India and then there will be a joint committee for the pnrposs of 
considering it in all phases. Whatever be your view on this matter y°u are 
not committed regarding the Bill. I hope I myself am not committed. 
I would be sorry to express any view which would make it impossible 
for me to criticise the bill or move an amendment ; I have always said that, let 
me nevertheless not belittle the White Paper or minimise ite value. I think it w 
most valuable and hope that your Lordships will approve of it and that it will go 
*■ a message to India from both the House of Lords and the House of (fommmis 
so that attest we may have some prospect pf a better State of affiairs mlndte. All 
you are aaked to do is to approve of the principles laid down in the White Paper 
which do not bind you in regard to details. 
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Lord Reading did sot believe tbit anj one would object to federation which he 
believed would feed to a contented India. He reaffirmed hie belief that safeguards 
and reservations were necessary and said that he defied the critics of the White 
Paper policy to suggest any possible precaution which could be inserted* and which 
hadsot been taken. Ooncludin^ Lead Reading said that the White Paper, was 
assured of a lam body of support in India and he warned that by passing the 
amendment the House of Lora* would be destroying what had been laboriously built 
up in India. 

Lord Salisbury said that his criticism of the position did not imply necessarily 
that responsible government was wrong but that it was impracticable 3 the condi- 
tions laid down by the Government were to be observed. He said that experience 
had convinced him of the futility of some safeguards mentioned in the White Paper 
and he predicted that the safeguard relating to commercial discrimination would not 
last five years. Lord Salisbury complained that there had been no attempt to show 
that the principles they were asked to approve were workable. He thought 
if the House really doubted whether an executive responsible to the 
legislature was not going too far they should take a little more tune and make a 
more cautious approach to the vitalfproblem. He therefore suggested adjournment 
of the debate until the Honse had had more time to consider the matter and more 
information. 

Lord Lytton supported the motion though he did not agree with everything con- 
tained in the White Paper. Dealing with responsibility. Lord Lytton said that 
whatever powers were transferred should be accompanied by fall responsibility; for 
their exercise and safeguards should consist not in limitation of responsibility bat 
either in the wise selection of those to whom power was transferred or in limi- 
ing the field in which responsibility was to be exercised. He thought that more pro- 
gress would have been made to-day if more responsibility had been give;, earlier. 

Viscount Fit % Alan supporting Lord Salisbury’s suggestion for adjournment of the 
debate expressed the conviction that if they voted for the White Paper they would 
make a grave mistake. 

Lord Middleton supporting the amendment said that the British had delivered 
India from tyranny and misery and it seemed that the only gift that we could hand 
back to India was certainty of chaotic conditions from which we had delivered the 
country. 

Lord Lamington said that misunderstanding would be caused 3 the amendment 
was carried. 

The debate was at this stage adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS— 10th. DECEMBER 1931 

Lord Dufferin a maiden speech to-day declared that the large body of educated and 
responsible opinion in India would give their support if the House approved of the 
Government’s policy, but if the amendment was carried or the debate adjourned, the 
possibility of a reasonable settlement would be lost to the present generation. 

Lord Islington said that he did not admire the White Paper in all respects, bnt 
3 the amendment was carried much harm would be done in India. He emphasised 
that 3 the Government’s policy was to be carried to a successful issue the initiative 
must rest not only with the people of the Britafc but also the politically-minded 
jpeeple in India. 

Lord Psel expressed the opinion that after the proofs given by Britain of ful- 
filling her pledges, the suspicion of Indian politicians should he removed. The 
Government should not attempt to impose a solution of the communal problem. 
Any imposed solution would be attacked most vigorously by both sides* Ability 
to settle the matter was a test of the communities. He was unable to support the 
amendment and expressed the opinion that an adjournment of the debate would be 
regarded as a reversal of the vote of the House of Gammons. 

Lord Midlstm appealed to the Government to give them a a on o e ato rusolitina ■? 
that they could proceed on something definite and not on the indsfiaito thiagp fe 
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the White Paper, for which he believed there wu no precedent in Parliamentary 
history. He moved an adjournment of the debate untill Feb. 16 to allow the Go- 
vernment to reoontider the matter. 

Lord Hailsham (to whose speech Mr. MacDonald listened from the atepe of the 
throne) declared that there was a very grave misconception with regard both to v the 
policy embodied in the White Paper and the verdict which the House waa invited 
to express. The Government had been charged with being too much in a harry. 
Had the White Paper propounded for the first time a policy which had, not been sub- 
ject to previous consideration or discassion it might well nave been said that they 
should nave further time to investigate it, but that wsb not the position. The his- 
tory of the last decade showed that* we were not in a hurry in dealing with the 
matter. Referring to the question of commercial discrimination raised by Lord 
Salisbury yesterday, Lord Hailsham claimed that it was already a long way towards 
solution. . , 

Lord Hailsham said that they were not asking the House to commit itself in 
sdvsnce to any particular safeguard or framework but were asking it to say that the 
most hopeful solution of the problem lay in an ali-!ndia federation subject to the 
safeguards laid down in the White Paper. 

Lord Salisbury, intervening, asked : 'Did Lord Hailsham say that in voting for the 
White Paper the House would not commit itself to an Indian executive responsible 
to an Indian legislature?’ 

Lord Hailsham replied that if the House voted for the White Paper it would not 
commit itself to an Indian executive responsible to an Indian legislature unless that 
executive and legislature were part of a constitution which contained safeguards which 
satisfied the House that the matters set forth in the White Paper were adequetly 
protected. Those who voted for the motion would not be committed to accept the 
scheme unless they were satisfied that the safeguards were adequate and the protec- 
tion sufficient. 

Lord Hailsham said that the principle of responsible government war, the goal 
to which constitutional changes must be directed. The best method ,.*i approach to 
get a practical scheme was not by imposition from without but by co-operation 
Between Indians and British from within. The federation proposal was supported 
by the Simon Commission and the unanimous report of the Bound Table Conference. 
He believed that an All-India federation, with the ruling princes in it, would be a 
much safer and a more conservative form of government than they were likely to 
achieve by any other means. The Government were regarding it as most important 
that the question of minorities should be settled by agreement between the people 
of India themselves and not by outBide interference. Supposing that an agreement 
was not reached, were they prepared to do nothing until they had complete agree- 
ment ? They were not going to impose a final settlement on a reluctant population 
and they were not going to nave the scheme held up by one recalcitrant minority 
in one province. A provisional agreement wonld be put into operation until a final 
agreement was reached. 

Lord Hailsham said that to frame a constitution here, and then impose it on 
India, wonld make its failure certain, but on the other hand, to allow India to 
frame any constitution it chose would be to disregard our pledges and responsibi* 
ties. The best way was for Britain and India, together acting in collaboration, to 
make a scheme which gave everybody fair play ana simultaneously gave a Nason- 
able measure of responsibility. He hoped and prayed that the House would join 
the House of Commons and the National Government and try to get a wiitfon pi 
the problem whioh would be fraught with great blessing to India, England ana tbs 

terd Lloyd, replying earnestly asked the House to vote for extra dday so as to 
enable them to examine the great problem more fully and come to a npe ana consi- 
dered decision. . M * .. A 

A division followed and Lord Midleton’s motion for an adjournment of the debate 
on the Government's Indian policy was defeated by 106 votes to 58. 

Pie Government’s motion approving; of the Indian, policy wu agreed to. 

Lord Uqyd did not preaa his amendment to a division. 


INDIA ABROAD 


Ckter Hum 01 bit Africa 


The Joint Committee Report 

Far-reaching proposals were recommended to the British Parliament for endorse- 
ment by the Joint Parliamentary Committee which went into the question of the 
Closer Union of East Africa. The report was issued from New Demi on the 2nd. 
November 1931 and was as follows 

“The Committee have to envisage not only the future of some millions of Africans 
of very diverse racial origin, capacity and development, but to consider the consequ- 
ences of residence, in their midBt, of the non-African elements of the population, 
both European and Asiatic. It is impossible to isolate East Africa and not to take 
into account its connection with other parts of Africa, and even with Europe and 
India. Moreover, the Tanganyika Territory is the largest and most populous Man- 
dated territory and the British Administration of that territory is now subject to an 
annual review by the League of Nations at Geneva through its permanent Mandates 
Commission. 

“The mixture of races in East Africa not only raises all those problems of race 
rcMiona upon which so much thought is concentrated in the modern world, but is 
also coding to be regarded as a test case of Imperial statesmanship in harmonising 
the separau; interests of British subjects or protected persons of different races in 
the framework of Empire as a whole. The action of His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom must inevitably be watched very closely by His Majesty’s 
Government in the Union of South Africa, and the Government of Southern Rhode' 
sia as well as by the Government of India. 

“The Committee feel that the setting up for the first time, of a joint committee 
composed of persons of all parties in the State and of both Houses of Parliament 
to examine in London the problems of East Africa has afforded a unique opportunity 
of endeavouring to reach some conclusions which will lead to a continuity of policy 
in that part of the Empire. Whatever may be the changes of Government at Home, 
there can be little doubt that the rapid succession of a number of commissions of 
enquiry and Government White Papers has resulted in a feeling of uncertainty 
among the various sections of the community in East Africa. Wherever possible, 
it has been the endeavour of the committee to be as explicit as circumstances 
permit, with a view to removing this feeling of uncertainty, and it is their hope that, 
at any rate so far aB “closer union” is concerned, any fresh approach to the problem 
in the future will be made with a clear perception of the results of the present 
examination. 

“The Committee, while they are impressed with the importance of giving the 
fullest weight to any concrete proposition which they have had before them, are none 
the less averse to attempting, in any manner, to denne the ultimate objectives which 
eannot be predicted with any degree of certainly in countries where so much is as 
yet in an experimental stage. They have therefore confined themselves, as far as 
possible, to a consideration of the existing facts and conditions as presented to them 
in the evidence and with the probable trend of events that might naturally be 
expected. 

The committee then refer to the arguments against closer union and says : “All 
these circumstances combined, make it clear to the committee that this is not the 
time for taking any far-reaching step in the direction of a formal union. In fact, 
they consider that for a considerable time to come, the progress and diielopment 
of East Africa as a whole can best be assured by each of the three territories 
continuing to develop upon its own lines, which they consider to be still experi- 
mental. It is of no use ignoring the fact that there is considerable diversity 
between the central and significant features of each of these territories, and that the 
evolution, which has taken place in the last thirty years, and is still taking place 
to-day, is not on identical lines.” 
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The committee next give a plan lor economic co-operation in respect of transport 
customs, scientific services, posts and telegraphs, commercial lav and defence. TrbJ 
report urges the appointment of an advisor on transport. 

Governor’s Conference 


The committee recommend that the machinery of a Governors’ Conference should 
be increasingly utilised for the purpose of ensuring continuous and effective co- 
operation and co-ordination, not only of the particular economic services already 
referred to, but in regard to all matters of common interest to East Africa. They 
are of opinion that the Governors of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika should meet 
regularly in conference, not less often than twice a year, And that the conference 
should be regarded as iu permanent session, so that an intermediate meeting could 
be held at any time if so required by one of the Governors. They are also of the 
opinion that periodical extraordinary conferences should be held to which the 
Governors of Northern Rhodesia and Nyiisnlaud und the British Resident at 
Zanzibar should be invited. The conference should take place in the capitals of the 
three dependencies in turn, unless speciui circumstances arise, which would make 
this difficult in any particular instance, and that whoever His Majesty’s representa- 
tive in the territory, where the conference is being held, should preside over it.” 

Progress of natives 


The committee declare that the Natives have, on the whole, beuefited from the 
settler community, but referring to the relations between the natives and nou- 
natives, the report says : ‘ Nor is it possible to leave out of accouut the effect of 
Native development both iu limiting the supply of wage labour upon which White 
development depends, and iu creating a formidable competitor to that development. 
It is considerations of this kind which emphasize the importance of securing that 
the development of both the races shall i>c complementary to each other and of the 
responsibility of His Majesty’s Government both in holding the scales even and in 
endeavouring to foster a similar sense of responsibility ia the settler community by 
enlisting their interest and co-operation iu the problems of Native administration. 
Subject to these considerations and to the general principles laid down in their 
report, the committee wish to affirm their belief in the value of a White settlement 
as an important clement in the progress of East Africa mid their hopes for its 
future success.” 

The report referring to the various official declarations on Native policy says : 
“The committee are of the opiuion that, the trusteeship of the Natives must remain 
the function of His Majesty’s Government, but that the assistance of the non-native 
communities in carrying out this obligation should be encouraged to an iucreasiug 
extent. In setting up a machinery for the detailed administration of the trust, the 
Government should avail itself, to the full, of the local knowledge and experience of 
the unofficial elements, for a Government to create as official class, out of from the 
commercial or settler class and paying no attention to their views, would, in the 
view of the committee, be to neglect a most valuable adjunct of Government. Further, 
association in the responsibility of trusteeship is however not necessarily synonymous 
with increased political control in Native affairs. Even if in the strict sense, there- 
fore, the trusteeship for Native races should be the sole responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government, in a wider sense the obligation to advance the interests of 
those races lies on every person of a race more advanced in civilisation. Every 
settler, every merchant, ludian as well as the white trader, every missionary and 
every visitor shares the obligation to help the Native races to advance in 
civilisation. t f _ t 

The committee consider that the matter may be summed up briefly by saying 
that the doctrine of paramountcy means no more than that the interests of the 
overwhelming majority of the indigenous population should not be subordinated to 
those of a minority belonging to another race, however important in itself. The 
committee would observe in this connection that while any discrimination by means 
of subsidies or other privileges, customs duties, railway rates or otherwise designed 
to favour unduly any one community is of necessity open to serious criticism, at 
the same time it is most important to give adequate security to those Europeans and 
other non-Natives who have settled in the country, and who have made a permanent 
home there, often unto very difficult and trying conditions. 
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At regards native political development, it should be on the lines ol local tribal 
councils followed by District and Provincial Councils which may ultimately now to 
a Central Native Council. The interests of detrihalixed natives will also be 
considered. 

The committee deal separately with the Kenya question and say the committee 
have weighed the broad arguments on the whole question and have considered the 
various schemes submitted to them without pronouncing categorically between them or 
prejudging future developments. They feel unable to recommend the adoption, at the 
present time, of any scheme in preference to the existing system of Government 
.on unitary lines for the colony as a whole. They further recommend 
that the administration of all Native affairs should be directly under a Chief 
Native Commissioner who should be an officer of high standing with considerably 
Increased authority. He should be entitled to direct access to the Governor, be a 
member of the Executive Council, should be charged with the preparation of an 
annual estimate of the financial requirements of his administration, and should 
have allocated to it such funds as the Governor thinks necessary and desirable. 
Together with this, the committee recommend that as large a measure as possible of 
responsibility and of self-government in their domestic aftairs should be granted to 
Native communities.” 


Position op Indians 

As regards the Indian question, the report says : Indians have, from its incep- 
tion, rejected communal franchise, and have demanded a common roll in which 
their representatives would be prepared to accept qualifications for voting based on 
an educational and a property standard. They were prepared to agree that these 
standarda should be such as would ensure that the number of Indian electors 
should not exceed that of Europeans. Further, they were willing that certain seats 
should be reserved to the Europeans with a smaller number reserved for Indian 
representatives. It is at least open to doubt whether these conditions, formerly 
suggested by their representatives, would be accepted by the Indian community 
in future. In any case, so strongly have the leaders of Indian 

opinion held their view about the common roll, that they have persuaded 
the Indian community to decline the representation which the existing 

constitution gives them ; and generally speaking Indian representatives 
have not been elected to the Legislative Council in the preseut year. Although the 
Indian community have elected their five representatives, these are under a pledge 
to take no part in the Council until the common roll is substituted for the existing 
electoral system. The views of the Indian community remain inflexibly opposed to 
those of the Europeans. The committee have carefully considered tne arguments 
for and against the common roll. While not denying that strong arguments have 
been brought forward on both sides, they feel that it would be impracticable, under 

the present conditions, to advocate the adoption of the system of common roll 

representation in preference to the existing system of election. They would however 
acid that if at some future date, changes were made in the situation, the desirabi- 
lity of introducing the common roll should be re-examined without prejudice and 
the decision of the committees, as recorded above, should not be allowed to militate 
against the adoption of the common roll, should it later be deemed desirable. 

Incidence of Taxation 

The committee have had much contradictory evidence as to the incidence of 
taxation, and ai to the respective shares of that taxation borne by the African, the 
' Indian and the European communities. They are unable to express any clear view 
•a to how in fret taxation is divided between the various races, and they consider 
that an enquiry into the incidence of taxation under the existing circumstances 
should be field at an early date. Such an enquiry, dearly, cannot be conducted 
by themeelvee. Hie Committee consider that there is sufficient evidence of its need 
to Justify them in recommending that one should be held by an independent autho- 
rity and without delay. It should include a careful and detailed examination of the 
financial situation with respect to 

(a) The contribution made to taxation, both direct and indirect, by the different 
racial communities: 
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Railway freights and import date with a riew to discovering the extent to 
", community Y M " *“ ^ 




b or snffert by them ; 

(e) The amount of money expended in the iatereste of each community in parti* 
color nod 

(d) The degree and manner in which financial responsibility should be conferred 
on the Native Councils. _ w 

The Land Question 


In view of the nervousness among the Native population as regards the land 
anestion. a full and authoritative enquiry should be undertaken immediately into 
the meaa of the Native population present and prospective, with respect to land 
within or without the reserves held either on trial or on individual tenure. Pending 
ths conclusion of this enquiry no further alienation of Crown land to non-Natives 
take place except in exceptional cases with the sanction of the Secretary of 

gtate. 

It ie not the business of this committee to offer recommendations as regards the 
details of administration, but they would urge an early and sympathetic consideration 
by the Kenya Government of native representation in the following matters : (a) The 
Registration Ordinance, (b) the cultivation by Natives of coffee and other export 
crops, (cl the hut and poll tax, (d) the problems arising from the use of cattle as 
currency, (e> the development of the educational, agricultural and veterinary services 
in the reserves. The committee urge an increase in the administration staff in the 
native areas. 

Language Issue 


Finally, dealing with the language question, the committee slate : The multiplicity 
of languages is an obvious source of trouble, and the committee have heard the 
views of several witnesses on this subject. In Kenya alone there are five distinct 
language groups each including several languages and numerous dialects. There can 
be no question that some official lingua franca must be adopted, but the use of an 
official language that is neither the mother-tongue of the administrative officer nor that 
of the native with whom he has to deal, of necessity rings many minor injustices in its 
train. Kiswahili has become the commercial lingua franca and must be acquired in 
some degre by all natives who seek employment outside the tribal areas; and for this 
reason, among others, it is maintained by many competent witnesses that, though as 
a language, it is weak in its powers of expressing European ideas, it is at the 
moment the only suitable official language. Other witnesses from Kenya and the 
native witnesses from Uganda claim that English should be the official language. The 
obvious difficulty in the way of adopting this latter course, at the present time, is the 
very small percentage of Africans who arc sufficiently educated to speak it with 
any flncncy, and the still smaller number qualified to teach it. Nevertheless, the 
committee feel the desirability of encouraging a gradual change from Kiswahili to 
English. 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

( SECOND SESSION ) 

“The first Session of the Indian Round Tabic Conference was held between 12th 
November. 1930, aod 19th January, 1931. The second Session of the Conference 
was held between <7tb. September and 1st. December, 1931. Thirty-one additional 
members were appointed to the Conference for its pecond Session. In accordance 
with paragraphs 2 and 3 of the agreement reached on the 5th. March, 1931, between 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Air. Gandhi, the Indian National Congress was 
represented, Mr. Gandhi attending as the sole representative. 

The second Session did not open with a meeting of the full Conference. The 
Federal Structure Committee was reassembled on the 7tb. September and the 
Minorities Committee on the 28tb. September, followed by a Plenary Session begi- 
nning on the 28th. November, 1931. The other Committees of the Conference were 
not reassembled. The personnel of the Federal Structure Committee and the Minorities 
Committee was somewhat enlarged. 

The Lord Chancellor placed before the Federal Structure Committee the 
following Heads for further consideration in continuation of their deliberations at 
the first Session 

(1) Strength and composition of the Federal Legislature, including the propor- 
tions in each Chamber to be assigned to the States and to British India 
respectively. 

(2) Direct and indirect methods of election. 

(3) Relations between the two Chambers. 

(4) Distribution of financial resources between the Federation and its 
Units. 

(5) The Ministry, and its relations with the Legislature. 

(6) Distribution of legislative powers between the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures ; effect in the States of legislation relating to Federal Subjects. 

(7) Administrative relations between the Federal Government, the States and 
the Provinces. 

(8) The Federal Court. 

On Heads (1) to (4) and (8) the Committee presented a Report, which is their 
third Report. Owing to the failure of the Minorities Committee to reach any 
solutions of the problems under their consideration (see paragraph below): it was 
not found possible to have morf than a partial discussion on heads (5) to (7) and 
the Committee presented no report in respect of these matters. 

The Committee further considered too subjects of Defence (in its constituti- 
onal aspects), External Relations, Financial Safeguards and Commercial Discrimina- 
tion, and presented its fourth Report dealing with these questions. As explained 
in the first paragraph of the fourth Report, the Committee, in discussing these 
subj&ls^drf not have the advantage of nearing the views of un important section of 

The Minorities Committee were unable to reach any agreed conclusions on 
the subjects under their consideration and reported to that effect in their second 
Report. 

A Plenary Session of the Conference was hold from 28th November to 1st 
December, 1931, to receive the third and fourth Reports of the Federal Structure 
Committee, the second Report of the Minorities Committee, and to discuss the whole 
fisSJ w! the work o* th# Awforanee. The Session was concluded with a declaration 
by the Prime Minister explaining the Government's policy ( see poste). 
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The Federal Structure Sob-Committee 

( THIRD DRAFT REPORT ) 

LORD SANKEY'S PROPOSALS 

The following is the test of Lord Saukey’s third draft report presented to the 
Federal Structure Sub-Committee ■ 

The Co i.fuittee’s task at the second session of the Conference was to continue 
their discussions at the point at which they wore left by their report of 13th 
January 1931, and by tho Prime Minister’s Declaration of 19th January, and to 
endeavour, so far as possible, to fill in the outlines of the Federal Constitution for 
Greater India which was sketched in those documents. 

2. In approaching this task the Committee have been assisted by colleagues 
who did not share in their earlier deliberations. In this connexion it will be 
remembered that in virtue of an agreement recorded in March last the Indian 
National Congress decided to participate in their labours. 

3. Since January last there has been much public discussion of the consti- 
tutional proposals which emerged from the last session of the conference. The 
Committee resumed their deliberations with the knowledge of this public discussion, 
and with the conviction, that it is in a Federation of Provinces ana States that the 
solution of the problem of India’s constitutional future is to be found. 

4. A further examination of the problem has confirmed them in the belief that 
by no other line of development can the ideal in view be fully realised. For this 
purpose rt is essential that the “IndiA” of the future should include along with 
British India that “Indian India” which, if Burma is excluded, embraces nearly half 
of the area and nearly one-fourth of the population of the country — an area and 
population, moreover, which are not self-contained and apart geographically or 
racially, but are part and parcel of the country’s fabric :and its constitution must 
be drawn on lines which provide a satisfactory solution for the problem of the 
existence side by side of future self-governing provinces and of States with widely 
varying politics and different degrees of internal sovereignty whose fortunes are, and 
must continue to be, closely interwoven. 

5. The Committee rejoice to think that the Princes, while rightly determined to 
maintain their internal sovereignty are prepared and indeed anxious, to Bhaxe with 
the British Indian Provinces in directing the common affairs of India. 

G. It will bo easy for the constitutional purist, citing Federal systems in widely 
different countries, to point out alleged anomalies in the plans which the Com- 
mittee have to propose to this great end : hut the Committee, as they stated in 
their first report, are not dismayed , by this reflexion. Their proposals are the 
outcome of an anxious attempt to understand, to give full weight to and to 
reconcile, different interests. 

7. The Committee have taken into account (a) the widespread desire in India 
for constitutional advance ; (b) the natural desire of the Indian States to conserve 
their integrity (c) the indisputable claims of minorities to fair treatment ; (d) tho 
obligations aud responsibilities of His Majesty’s Government ; (c) the necessity, 
paramount at all times but above all at a transitional period like the present, when 
the economic foundations of the modern world seem weakened, of ensuring the 
financial credit and tho stability of Government itself. 

8* Without a spirit of compromise such diverging interests cannot be reconciled 
but compromise inevitably proauces solutions which to some, if not to all, of the 
parties may involve the sacrifice of principle. 

9. It follows that in many cases many members of the Committee would have 
preferred some solution other than that which appears as their joint recpmtnenda- 
toon. But recognising that the basic aim of this Conference is, by the pooling 
of ideas and by the willingness to forego individual desires for. the common good 
to attain the greatest measure of agreement ; above all recognising that the time 
has come for definite conclusions, the Committee are prepared to endorse the con- 
clusions set out in this Report. 

55 
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number of Chambers 

10 . The Committee expressed the view in their previous Reports that the legis- 
lative organ of the Indian Federation should consist of two Chambers, which will 
be empowered to deal with the whole range of the activities of the Federation, both 
those which affect British India only, and those which affect all federal territory. 
In the coarse of their discussions preferences were expressed in some quarters for 
a unicameral legislature, on consideration alike of simplicity, efficiency and economy 
while some members urged that, having regard to the nature of the matters to be 
dealt with by the Federation a single small federal : chamber, which wonld adequat- 
ly reflect the views of the Governments of the constituent units would be the right 
solution of the problem. 

11. At a later stage again the Committee was placed in possession of proposals 
which they have not been Able fully (o discuss, bnt which clearly demaud further 
consideration though the Committee fully realise that the adoption of cither of these 
plans would involve material modification of the framework hitherto contemplated. 

12. One of these plans would substitute for the Upper Chamber a small body 
consisting of nominated delegates, of the Government of the federating units, which 
would have the riglit of initiating legislation and would be empowered to exercise 
a suspensory veto over the measures passed by the elected Chamber. This body 
would also have the right to express its opiniou upon all measures of the Fedcrul 
Government before they were laid before the elected Chamber. The authors of the 
plan also contemplate the possession by this body of certain advisory functions 
m the administrative sphere. 

13. The second of these plans contemplates the confederation of the States into 
a single collective body for the purpose of federating with the British Indian 
provinces. Its supporters would prefer a single Federal Chamber in which the 
representation of the Indian States collectively should be 50 per cent, the represent- 
atives being selected by an electoral college consisting of the federated States as a 
whole. In the event of a decision in favour of a bicameral legislature, 30 per cent 
of the seats in the Upper Chamber would be reserved for the States, their repre- 
sentation in the Lower Chamber being on population basis. 

14. Upon the assumption, however, that the Legislature is to be bicameral, a 
variety of factors must be taken into account of determining the size of the 
chambers. Cogent theoretical arguments can be adduced (and were m fact advanced 
by some delegates) in support, of the view that for a country of the size and 
population oi India, a legislature consisting of from 600 to 700 members of the 
Lower Chamber ana 400 to 500 for Upper, could not be regarded as excessive in 
size, and that smaller numbers would fail to give adequate representation to the 
many interests which might reasonably claim a place in it. On the other hand 
arguments no lesB forcible were adduced in favour of the view that chambers exceed- 
ing 100 and 250 respectively might prove ineffective organs of business. Wc have 
given these divergent viewB the best consideration of which we are ; capable, and 
recommend as the result that the Chambers should consist, as near as may be, of 
200 and 300 members respectively, in which the allotment of scats to the States 
should be in the proportion of 40 per cent (or approximately 80 seats) in the Upper 
Chamber, and 33 one-third per cent (or approximately 100 seats) in the Lower. 

15. This latter recommendation is, of course, based on f tlie assumption that the 
whole body of the States will eventually adhere to the Federation. The view was 
stiongly expressed that in the case of seats allotted to them as the result of the 
procedure contemplated in paragraph 26 should remain unfilled pending their 
adherence. But it was also urged that, this might lead to a situation under which 
States adhering at the outset would find their total voting strength in the legislature 
so small as to be inconsistent with their position as representing one of the main 
constituent elements in the Federation. Thus in the event of the original adherents 
not forming a substantial proportion, that is to say at least one half, of “lndiau 
India” it will probably be desirable to devise some method of weightage by which 
their voting strength would be temporarily augmented pending the accession of other 
States. 

1& In any event difficulty might arise in regard to States which are grouped 
for purposes of deputing a representative, but it would be premature to attempt to 
suggest the best solution for such problems until the measure of adherence by 
“grouped” States can be fairly accurately ascertained or foreseen. The Commit tec 
accordingly content themselves with expressing the hope that the measure of attiicr- 
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cuoe in cadi group will be sufficiently great to justify the filling of the seat allotted 
thereto by the nominations of the adhering States. Should the system of grouping 
bo such as to admit of the allotment of two or more seats to one group, difficulties 
of this order would be more easy of solution. 

Selection of Representatives 

17. The Committee recommend that the 200 members of the Upper House should 
be chosen in the main to represent the component units to the provinces of British 
India aud the States and that the representatives of the British Indian provinces 
should bo elected by the provincial legislators by the single transferable vote. 
Candidature for the Federal legislature should not, of course, be restricted to 
members of a provincial legislature, though such persons should bo eligible if 
otherwise qualified. 

18. In the case of those Slates which secure individual representation, their re- 
presentatives will be nominated by the Governments of the States. In the case of 
those Slates, however (and there will necessarily be many such), to which separate 
individual representation cannot be accorded, the privilege of nomination will have 
to be shared in some manner which it will be easier to determine when the various 
groups have been constituted— a process which will, of course, entail a detailed 
survey of local and regional circumstances. 

19. For the Lower Chamber the Committee consider that the selection of the 
British Indian representatives should be by election otherwise than through the 
agency cither of the provincial legislature or of any existing local Bclf-government 
bodies, Most numbers, consider that election should he by territorial constituencies 
consisting of qualified voters who will cast their votes directly for the candidate of 
their choice. Others have advocated some method whereby some of the obvious 
difficulties which must confront a candidate in canvassing and maintaining contact 
with so large an area ns the average constituency will involve, may be obviated. 

Framing ok Constituencies 

20. The actual framing of the constituencies must necessarily depend largely 
upon the detailed arrangements to be made for the revision of the existing franchise 
—a task which is to be undertaken by a Special Franchise Committeo. The 
Committee therefore recommend that this body should be charged also with 
the duty of making pvoj»o>a ? s foe the constituencies to return the British 
Indian members of I lie I^ower Chamber of the Federal Legislature, and 
that it should explore fully the alternatives of direct and indirect election 
indicated in the preceding paragraph in the light of the practical conditions whjch 
will be presented by the size of constituencies, their populations and the proportion 
of this population to be enfranchised. The aica and population of British India 
excluding Burma being in round figures 800,000 square miles and 255 millions 
respectively, and the seats in the Lower Chamber available for representatives of that 
area on the Committee’s proposals being approximately 200, it follows that the average 
area of a constituency would be approximately 4,000 square miles, and the Average 
population per seat some 1 millions. And while in many cases the former of these figure 
would obviously be reduced bv the natural grouping of the population in urban 
areas, the difficulties presented by electoral areas and populations of this size would, 
of course, be accentuated by the existence of separate communal electorates. It may 
well be that while no difficulty will be experienced in providing for direct election in 
urban areas some method of indirect election as recommended by the Franchise sub- 
committee of the Conference may prove desirable for rural areas. 

21 . As regards the apportionment of British Indian seats in both Chambers to the 

Provinces inter se the Committee recognise that the population ratio which they were 
disposed to recommend in their previous Report as the guiding principle, would not 
produce a satisfactory result unless it were tempered by other considerations, io 
take only ono instance, it would immediately reduce the Bombay Presidency, a pro- 
vince of great historical and commercial importance, which has for many years 
enjoyed approximately equal representation in the Central legislature with the other 
two Presidencies and the United Provinces to lesB than half the representation these 
latter will secure. ... . 

22. For the Upper Chamber whieb will represent in the main tho units as such 
the Committee think that the guiding principle should be a reasonable approximation 
to eq uality of representation for each unit. Absolute equality, havmc rep i to the 
Wat variation in size and population between the Provinces, would obviously be 
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inequitable. The problem is a difficult and complicated oue involving the careful 
assessment of local factors which is beyond the competence of this Committee. But 
the suggestion has been made that a possible solution might, for example, be to 
assign to each of the Provinces which exceed 20 millions in population, namely 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab ana Bihar and Orissa 
an equal number of seats say 17. to the Central Provinces (if it included Berar) 
and Assam say 7 and 5 seats respectively : to the North-West Frontier Province, 

2 seats ; and to Delhi, Ajmer, Coorg and British Baluchistan, 1 scat each. 

23. In the Lower Chamber, representing as it will primarily the population of 
the federated area, we consider that the distribution should tally as closely an 
possible with the population ratio, but that some adjustment will be required in 
recognition of the commercial importance of the Bombay Presidency and of the 
general importance in the body politic of the Punjab, which it will be generally 
conceded is not strictly commensurate with its population as compared with that of 
other Provinces. We suggest (hat this adjustment might be secured in the case of 
Bombay to some extent at all events by adequate weightage of the special repre- 
sentation which we have recommended for Indian and European commerce ana, in 
the case of the Punjab, by some arbitrary addition to the 18 seats which it would 
secure on the basis of its population. Here again the Committee are not in a 
position to make a definite recommendation, but they take note of a suggestion 
which has been made for the allotment to the Punjab aud Bombay, and also to 
Bihar and Orissa of 26 Beats each ; to Madras, Bcugal and United Provinces of 32 
seats each ; to the Central Provinces, of 12 ; to Assam of 7 ; to the North-West 
Frontier Province of 3 : and to the four minor provinces of 1 each, by this 
measure securing a distribution of the 200 seats wbich might be held to satisfy 
reasonable claims without doing undue violence to the population basis. 

Apportionment of Seats Between States 

24. The Committee recognise that this is primarily a matter for settlement, 
among the Princes themselves, but the representatives ’of other interests can haidly 
regard it as a matter of indifference since, until a satisfactory solution is found, the 
idea of federation necessarily remains inchoate and an important, factor in deter- 
mining the decision of individual States an to adherence to the Federation will be 
lacking. In view of the admitted difficulties of the question the Committee are 
fully aware that the effective establishment of federation postulates the adherence of 
the major StateB and that the absence of even a few of the most important. States, 
however many of the smallest might be included, would place the Federation under 
grave disadvantages. At the same time they think that it is essential that the 
States as a whole secure representation which will commend itself to public opinion 
as generally reasonable and that it is hardly less important to satisfy so far as may 
prove possible the claims of the small States than to provide adequate representation 
for those which cover large areas. 

25. Two suggestions have been advanced in tbc course of the Committee's 

discussions for the solution of this problem— the first that the matter should be 
entrusted to the Chamber of Princes, with such arrangements as would secure an 
adequate voice in its deliberations to the small States, and that, if the Chamber 
fnilea to secure agreement, the Viceroy should be asked to settle the matter ; the 
second, based on the belief that the inherent difficulties of the problem would prove 
such that the Princes— acting through whatever agency— would be unable to evolve 
a plan which would meet with general acceptance and satisfy all claims and conse- 
quently that a procedure based upon the first suggestion would mcrejy involve 
infructuous delay was that the task of Appointment should be remitted to an 
impartial committee or tribunal on which the States themselves should not be 
given any representation, but before which they would be all invited to urge their 
claims. , 

26. The Committee are not in a position, for reasons already stated, to make 
any definite recommendation as to the acceptance of either of these suggestions, but 
they consider that the best course would be to allow a period of time, which should 
not, they think, extend beyond the end of March, 1932, within which the Princes 
should be invited to arrive at a settlement on the understanding that, if witnin 
that period a settlement were not in fact secured, an impartial tribunal would be 
set up by His Majesty’s Government to advise as to the determination of the 
matter. 
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Method of Selecting States' Representatives 

27. While the Committee remain of opinion that this qoestion must be left to 
the decision ot the States, it cannot be contended that it is one of no ooncem to 
the Federation as a whole. They note the assurance of certain individual members 
of the States’ Delegation that in those States which possess representative institu- 
tions and for which those members were in a position to speak, arrangements will 
be made which will give these bodies a voice in the Rulers selection. The Com- 
mittee as a whole are prepared to leave this matter to the judgment of the 
States. 

2& In paragraph 34 of their second report the Committee recommended that 
special provision should be made in the Federal legislature for the representation 
of the DeprOseed classes, Indian Christians, Landlords. Commerce and Labour. We 
make no recommendation here relating to the first four of these interests since tho 
decision on this point is one for the Minorities Sub-Committee. 

29. But we affirm our previous recommendation that provision should be made 
for the special representation of the landlord interest, of Commerce (European and 
Indian) and of Labour. The number of those four interests and their apportion- 
ment amongst the various provinces are questions which should be considered by 
the Franchise Committee as also is the question of their method should lie election 
rather than nomination. 


Nominated Members 

30, In paragraph 34 of the Committee's second Report the suggestion was also 
made that the Governor-General should be empowered to nominate to each chamber 
a specified number of persons not exceeding perhaps ten to represeut the Crown. 
After further consideration the Committee see no advantage to be gained from 

K urstiing this suggestion. The persons appointed by the Governor-General to assist 
im in the administration of the Reserved portfolios will, of course, play their part 
in the business^ of the legislature, but it is not apparent how their task would be 
facilitated by the presence of a small body of nominated members who, if they 
were non-officials, would rarely possess any special or effective knowledge of questions 
connected with the administration of the reserved departments, and whoso votes 
would be too few to influence decisions. 

31. If, on the other hand, these members were officials chosen for their knowledge 
of the subjects in the Governor-General's charge the s.ime difficulty would bo ex- 
perienced as under the present regime of sparing from their departmental duties 
for attendsnee in the legislature so considerable a number of officials as the sugges- 
tion contemplates : moreover the voting power which such officials would exercise* 
would either be negligible or also would tend to maintain an “official bloc” which, 
in the opinion of the majority of the Committee, would be out of .plftce in the 
conditions of the new constitution. 

32. On the other hand, while the Committee for the reasons given sre not 
prepared to advocate the nomination of members in cither Chamber to represent 
the Crown or Crown interests, they are impressed with the desirability of securing 
to the Federation the services in the Upper Chamber of men of the elder states- 
men type with an experience of public affairs, both in tho political sphere and out- 
side it. It may well be that men of this type whom India would delight to honour 
may be unwilling through the absence of provincial influences or connections to 
solicit the suffrages of provincial legislatures, or to promote their candidatures by 
identifying themselves with particular political parties ; and the small chances of 
success at the polls, when party feeling run nigh, likely to be attained by men 
possessing in tne English phrase the cross-bench mind need not be emphasised. 
Yet it would be a grave loss to India if such men were excluded from her counsels. 
The Committee are therefore of opinion that a small proportion of seats should be 
reserved in the Upper Chamber only, for persons to be appointed by the Governor 
General. The Governor-General would, in making these appointments, act as a 
general rule upon the advice of his .Ministers, though we are disposed to think 
that, possibly by a constitutional convention, possibly by provision in 
tion Act, two dr three of the appointments might be made on the Governor- 
Ogierars personal responsibility. In order to avoid any suggestion, however, of an 
official bloe, the Committee are of opinion that no serving official should be quali- 
fied to sit in the Upper Chamber as a nominated member, 
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QUAtAFICATIONS AND DISQUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 

33. For the Lower Chamber »u British India the qualification for memberahip 
should be identical with that for a voter, that is to say, any person who is qualified 
as an elector for a constituency of 4 particular class should be qualified also to 
stand for election by any constituency of that class in the province. 

34. But for candidates for the senate certain additional qnalifications should 
be laid down. Without attempting to prescribe these in details— a task which 
would better he undertaken by the Franchise Committee— we consider that the 
existing rules regulating the qualifications of voters (and consequently of candidates 
for the Council of State should be adopted as a model for candidates for the 
Upper Chamber, except that the minimum age limit should be 35 years, 

35. It will be necessary also to prescribe the qualifications of voters in the 
special constituencies we have recommended to secure the representation in the 
Upper Chamber of Landlords. Commerce (European and Indian) and Labour ; and 
subject to the age limit just suggested— a person qualified as a voter in any of the 
special constituencies should he qualified also as a candidate. Whether in the case 
of all or any of there special constituencies, the present qualifications for voters 
for the Council of State could l>o adopted as they stand, appears doubtful ; but 
this we would leave for the consideration of the Franchise Committee. 

36. The existing disqualifications for membership for the Indian Legislature 
appear to us generally suitable for retention, though there was some difference of 
opinion as to those arising out of convictions for criminal offences, and suggestions 
were, made— which we regard ns imprnciic&hU — that a distinction should be drawn 
for this purpose between '"political” and other offences, or between offences invol- 
ving moral turpitude and those which do not. On the whole, we regard a restric- 
tion of this nature on the free choice of the elector as of little value as a menus of 
ensuring probity of character in candidates, and we recommend that they should 
be abandoned. At the same time we consider that the rules should be so framed 
as to disqualify from candidature any person w'ho at the time of nn 
election is actually undergoing a sentence of detention and who would consequently 
be unable, if returned to fulfil his duties to the legislature and to his constituents. 

37. Although it will clearly be impossible to secure uniformity of qualification 
in British India and the States, we think it of great importance that there should 
be absolute uniformity in the matter of disqualifications. These should therefore be 
embodied in the Constitution and should apply to all candidates alike. 

Oath of Allegiance 

38. The Committee consider that, following common practice in the Empire, the 
Indian constitution should provide for an 0 . 1 th of allegiance to be taken by members 
ot the Federal Legislature on assumption of their seats. They do not suggest a 
definite formula at this stage, but its terms will require careful consideration. 

Relations Between Two Chambers 

30. As will appear from paragraphs 26 and 35 of the Committees Second Report 
this important question was discussed for the first time in the Committee’s present 
session. The careful consideration we have now given to the matter has led u« to 
the view that nothing should be done to the new Constitution which would have 
the effect of placing either Chamber of the Federal Legislature in a position of legal 
sub-ordination to the other. It would be a misconception of the aims which we 
have in view to regard either Chamber us a drag or impediment on the activities of 
the other; in our view the two Chambers will be complementary to each other, each 
representing somewhat different, but, wo hope, not antagonistic, aspects of the Fede- 
ration as a whole. Absolute equality between the two Chambers of a bicameral 
legislature is no doubt unattainable, and, if it were attainable, might well result, in 
perpetual deadlock ; and there is no less doubt that the provisions of the constitu- 
tion notwithstanding, the evolution 'of political development will inevitably result id 
the course of time to placing the centre of gravity in one Chamber. 

Equal Powers for both Houses 

40. But so far as the letter of the Constitution is concerned we consider that 
there would be no justification for endowing one Chamber at the outset with powers 
which are denied to the other. We accordingly recommended that while the Cons- 
titution should provide that, subject to the special provisions to be referred to tatci 
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no Bill should become law until it is assented to by both Chambers, it should 
contain no provisions which would disable either Chamber from initiating, amending 
or rejecting any BUI, whatever its character. The principle of equality also appears 
to ns to demand that the Government should be entitled to test the opinion of the 
other Chamber if one Chamber has seen fit to reject a Government Bill 
and that in the event of its passage by the second Chamber it should be treat- 
ed as a Bill initiated in that Chamber and taken again to the first. 

Joint Sessions 

41. In the event of rejection by one Chamber of a bill which has been passed 
by the other, or of its acceptance by either in a form which the other will not 
agree, we recommended that subject to certain conditions which should be set out 
in the Constitution, the Governor- General should have power, either after the lapse 
of a specified period or, in coses of urgency, at once, to secure the Adjustment of 
the difference of opinion by summoning a Joint Session. 

42. We see no reason why the principle of equality of powers should not extend 
also to the voting of supply. The supply required by the Federal Government will 
be required for tne common purpose of the Federation (or for the commou purposes 
of British India ) and there is, in our view, no logical reason which could be adduc- 
ed in favour of depriving the representatives of the Federal units in the Senate of 
:t voice in the appropriation of the revenues, the responsibility of raising which they 
will share equally with the members of the lower chamber. 

43. We propose therefore that the annual estimates of the revenue and expendi- 
ture of the Federal Government (which, as wc propose elsewhere, should bo 
contained in a siugle Budget statement covering both Federal and Central Revenue 
and expenditure) should be laid simultaneously before both Chambers and that the 
Government's Demands for Grants Bhould bo debated and voted upon by each 
Chamber, the debate in the second Chamber taking place upon the Demands as 
amended by the first. In the event of a difference in view betwcou the two 
Chambers as to the amount to be granted tinder any Demand, we recommend that 
the difference should be resolved by an immediate Joint Session of both Chambers, 
the decisive vote being that of a simple majority. The Demands would of couroo be 
so arranged as to separate expenditure required for Federal purposes from that 
required for Central purposes, bo that the latter might stand referred to a Standing 
Committee of the British Indian members of both Chambers. 

44. The Committee did not find time during the first session of the Conference 
to consider the subject of “Federal Finance” which may be summarily described as 
the question of the apportionment of financial resources and obligations between tho 
Federation and the Units. On taking up this subject the Committee found it 
desirable to remit it for examination by a Sub Committee over which Lord Peel 
presided. 

45. The Report of this Sub-Committee was in effect unanimous. Little criticism 
was directed to its main features and the Committee accept, the principles contained 
in it as a suitable basis on which to draft this part of the Constitution. 

46. The Committee were, however, not satisfied with the proposals in Lord 
PeeVs Report for a review of the problem by Expert Committees. Fear was widely 
expressed that these might, by recommending principles at variance with those 
upon which the Conference was agreed, tend to undo work already accomplished, 
and further, that the procedure suggested might cause unnecessary and perhaps 
dangerous delay in settling various points which had an important bearing on the 
character of the new Federation. The Committee accordingly consider that the 
suggested procedure Bhould bo revised in the manner described below. 

47. No cha nge need be mado as regards the second of the two committees 
(concerned with paragraphs 17-20 of Lord Feel’s Report) except that it should have 
no connection with the other Committees. It should be noted that, of the matters 
within the purview of this “States” Committee, it is only in respect of those dealt 
with in paragraph 18 of Loyd Peel’s Report that it is essential to reach a settlement 
before the Act setting up tne Federation comes into operation. 

48. In place of the first Committee recommended in Lord Peel s Report there 
should, as early as possible, be appointed in India a “fact-finding Committee 
consisting' of officials familiar with questions of finances including States finance. 
Without elaborating the terras of reference the functions of this Committee may be 
sketched as follows 
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te) To investigate the division of pension charges (Paragraph 5 of Lord Fed's 
Report). 

(b) To investigate classification of pre-Federation debt as contemplated at the 
end ef paragraph 6 of Lord Peel’s Report. 

(e) To ealcalate the effect on the Provinces of various possible methods (of 
which there are only a few to be considered) of allocating the proceeds of income- 
tax to the Pro via cea. 

(d) To give an estimate of the probable financial position of the Federation in 
its early years under the sebeme proposed in Lord Peel’s Report indicating, inter 
aKa. the probable results of federating corporation tax, commercial stamps, tobacco 
excise or other possible national excises. 

Of these (d) is the most important. 

It was pointed out that (b) had no reference to the investigation of any claim 
such as had been raised by the Congress, that liability fox a portion of the public 
debt of India ought to be undertaken by the United Kingdom. 

49. The facts and estimates required from the Committee described in the preced- 
ing paragraph should not take long to produce. There will remain to be decided, in 
the light of them, certain questions as, for example. 

fi) The exact detailed form of the list of Federal taxes (within the general frame- 
won laid down by Lord Peel’s Report) ; in particular a filial dccimii will have to 
be taken about Corporation tax ana specific Federal excises. 

(ii) The initial amount of the contributions from the Provinces and the 
precise period within which these and the States’ contributions are to be wiped 
out. 

(iii) The exact method according to which income-tax is to be returned to the 
Provinces. 

60. There will also be one or two other points left doubtful by Lord Peel’s com- 
mittee which will fail for decision. It will be necessary to devise a procedure for dis- 
cussion and settlement of the outstanding matters. 

51. It may be that in other fields points of substance directly affecting 
Federation will also remain for settlement after this session of the Conference. 
It might thus prove convenient to use a common machinery for their disposal. 

It is accordingly agreed that, this question of procedure should be postponed to 
a later stage. 


Original and Appellate Jurisdiction 

52. The necessity for the establishment of a Federal Court was common 
ground among all members of the Committee, and such differences of opinion as 
manifested themselves were concerned for the most part with matters of detail 
rather than of principle. It was recognised by all that, a Federal Court was required 
both to interpret the Constitution and to safeguard it., to prevent encroachment by 
one federal organ upon the sphere of another, and to guarantee the integrity o'f 
the compact between the various federating units out of which (he Federation itself 
has sprung. 

53. The first question which the Committee considered was the nature of the 
Court’s Jurisdiction, and it was generally agreed that this jurisdiction must be both 
original and appellate. 

54. The Court ought., in the opinion of the Committee, to have an exclusive 
original jurisdiction in the case of disputes arising between the Federation and a 
State or a Province, or between two States, two Provinces, or a State and a Pro- 
vince. The Committee are of opinion that disputes between units of the Federation 
qpuld not appropriately be brought before the High Court of any one of them, 
and that a jurisdiction of this kind ought rather to be entrusted to a tribunal 
which is an organ of the Federation as a whole. It would seem to follow that the 
Court Bhould have seisin of justiciable disputes of every kind between the Federa- 
tion and a Province or between two Provinces and not .only disputes of a strictly 
constitutional nature, but that iu the case of disputes between the Federal 
Government and a State, betwween a State and ‘.a Province, or between two States 
the dispute must necessarily bo one arising in the federal spheres since otherwise 
the jurisdiction would extend beyond the limits of the treaties of session which the 
States will have made with the Crown before entering the Federation. The Com- 
mittee are disposed to think that decisions by the Court given in the exercise of 
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this original tarisdietion should ordinarily be appealable to a Full Bench of the 
Court. 

65 In the case of disputes arising between a private person and the Federa- 
tion or one of the federal units the Committee see no reason why thoae should not 
come in the first instance before the appropriate Provincial or State Court, with an 
ultimate right of appeal to the Federal Court, since it would obviously be oppressive 
to compel a private citizen who had a grievance however small against (say) ms Pro- 
vincial Government, to resort exclusively to Delhi, or wherever the seat of the Federal 
Court may be, for the purpose of obtaining justice. In this case also, however, whatever 
right of suit against a State in its own courts is accorded to a citizen of that State, 
must even in a dispute arising in the Federal sphere, be regulated by the laws of that 
State, though the citizen who is given a right of suit by the State taw oouid not be 
deprived of his right of access in the Federal Court by way of appeal whatever 
form that appeal may take. In this connection the Committee drew attention to the 
need of investing both Provinces and States with a juristic personality for the 
purpose of enabling them to become parties to litigation in their own right. The 
Committee understand that at the present time no action lies against a Provinos of 
British India as such, and that no action can be brought against an Indian Prince 
in a British Indian Court save under very special conditions. On the other hand, 
the Committee are informed that in some of the States provision has already been 
made whereby proceedings can be taken against the State in its corporate capacity 
as distinguished from the ruler of the State himBelf. This subject will require to be 
further examined. 

66. The Federal Court ought, also, in the opinion of the Committee to have 
an exclusive appellate jurisdiction from every High Court, and from the final 
Oonrt in every State, in all matters in which question of the interpretation of the 
Constitution (using that expression in its broadest sense) is involved. A oertain 
difference of Opinion on questions of method has, however, to be recorded. The 
suggestion was made that some plan might be devised whereby anyone desiring 
to challenge the constitutional validity of a law passed by the Federal or a 
Provincial Legislature could obtain a legal decision on the matter at an early date 
after the passing of the Act, and that this might be done by means of a declaratory 
suit to which some public officer would for obvious reasons be a necessary party. 
The advantages of some such procedure are manifest, and the subject deserves 
farther examination. Assuming however that legal proceedings of this kind are 
found possible the Committee think it right that they should be confined to the 
Federal Court alone, at any rate where the validity of a Federal law is in issue, 
though there was a difference of opinion upon the question whether in the case at 
a Provincial or State law the proceedings might not be permitted in the firaf 
instance in the appropriate High Court or State Court. Where however a con- 
stitutional issue emerges in the course of any ordinary litigation the tribunal which 
may have seisin of the case should have jurisdiction to decide it, subject always to 
an ultimate right of appeal from thef State Court (if the case gets so far) to the 
Federal Court. , , ... ... . 

57. The form which the appeal should take might be left to be dealt with by 
Rules of Court but whatever form or forms are adopted, the Committee are clearly 
of opinion that there must be an ultimate appeal as of ngbt to the Federal Court 
on any constitutional issue. Their attention was drawo to a very convenient pro- 
cedure at present existing in British India whereby, when a question of title is raised 
in a Revenue Court, a case can be Btated on that point only for the opinion of the 
Civil Court, proceedings in the Revenue Court being suspended until the decision of 
the Civil Court is given ; and they think that the possibility of adopting a proce- 
dure of this kind might well be expelled. They understand in particular that a 
procedure on these lines would' be the procedure most acceptable to the States. 
The Committee are however impressed with the need for <hs<»ar^ng_excessive liti- 
gation, and recommend therefore that the appeal should lie to the Fcdtjal Court, 
unless the constitutional point in issuo has been clearly raised in the Court below, 

Advisory Jurisdiction fob federal purposes. 

58. The suggestion that the Federal Court should for federal pur posw be in- 
vested with some kind of advisory jurisdiction such 

Council by Section 4 of the Judicial Committee Act, 1833. J met *£*V°S*p 

and the Committee adopt the suggestion subject to cerfcun conditions In the first 

place they are clear that the right to refer matters in the Court for an advisory 

56 
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opinion must be vested exclusively in the Governor-General, acting no doubt in the 
normal ease on hie Ministen’ advice; and secondly, they think that no question 
relatiog to a state ought to be referred without the consent of that State. 

Appeals to Privy Council. 

62. The Committee are of opinion that an appeal should not lie from the Federal 
Court to the Privy Council, except by leave of the Court itself, though the right 
of any person to petition the Crown for special leave to appeal, and the right of 
the Crown to grant such leave would, of course, be preserved. There would there- 
fore be no right of appeal to the Privy Council direct from a High Court in any 
case where an appeal fay in the Federal Court. The Committee desire to emphasise 
here, in order to prevent any misunderstanding that any right of appeal from the 
State Courts to the Federal Court and thence to the Privy Council in constitutional 
matters will be founded upon the consent of the Princes themselves, as expressed in 
the treaties of cession into which they will enter with the Crown as a condition 
precedent to their entry into the Federation. There can be no qncstion of any as- 
sumption by Parliament or by the Crown of a right to subject the States to an 
appellate jurisdiction otherwise than with their full consent and approval. 

63. It will be necessary to provide that Federal, State and Provincial authorities 
■hall accept judgments of the Court as binding upon themselves when they are 
parties to a dispute before it, and will also enforce the judgments of the Court 
within their respective territories. It will also be necessary to provide that every 
Provincial and State Court shall recognise as binding upon it all judgments of the 
Federal Court. 

ttl. The Committee think that the Court should be created and ha composition 
and jurisdiction defined, by the Constitution Act itself. They ore of opinion that it 
should consist of a Chief Justice and a fixed maximum number of puisne Judges 
who would be appointed by the Crown, would hold office during good behaviour, 
would retire at the age of 65, and would be removable before that, age only on an 
address passed by both Houses of the Legislature, and moved with the fiat of the 
Federal Advocate-General. The question of the salaries and pensions of the Judges 
is a delicate one. The Committee are clear that the salaries at whatever figure they 
may be fixed, should be non-votable and incapable of reduction during a Judge’s 
term of office, and it wonld be a convenience if the salaries could be fixed by the 
Constitution Act, or in accordance with some machinery provided by that Act. The 
Committee have no desire to suggest any extravagant figure, but they are bound 
to face facts, and they realise that in the absence of adequate salaries it is in the 
highest degree unlikely that the Federation will ever secure the services of the 
Judges of the standing and quality required. They suggest that the matter might 
be referred to a small committee for investigation and report at a reasonably early 
date. With regard to the qualifications of the Federal Court Judges, the Committee 
suggest that any barrister or advocate of 15 years standing And any person who has 
been a Judge of a High Court or State Court for not less than three years should 
be eligible for appointment. 

Seat of the Court. 

62. The seat of the Court should be at Delhi, the power should be given to the 
Chief Justice, with the consent of the Governor-General, to appoint other places for 
tiie sittings of the Court as occasion may require. The Court must also nave 
power to make Rules of the Court regulating its procedure. These Rules should after 
approval by the Governor-General have statutory force. The power to regulate the 
procedure of the Court should include a power to make rules enabling the Court 
to sit in more than one division, if necessary. The appointment of the staff of {p 
Court should be vested in the Chief Justice, acting on the advice of the Public. 
Service Commission, but the number and salaries of the staff must of course be sub- 
ject to the prior approval of the Governor-General. 

Supreme Court for British India. 

63. A strong opinion was expressed in the Committee that the time had come 
for the creation of a Supreme Court for British India in which an apped couM Jie 
from all Provincial High Courts in substitution for a direct appeal to 
Conncil. Appeals from the Court will lie with the Privy Council only 
leave of the Court or by # special leave. The creation of such a Court 
natural course of evolution and the Committee adopt the suggestion in 
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infested with this farther Jurisdiction, the proposal being that the Court should sit 
in two divisions, one dealing with Federal matters and the other with anneals 
on all other matters from the Provincial High Court, Other members of the Com- 
mittee, and generally speaking the States’ representatives dissented from this view, 
and were of the opinion that there should be a separate Supreme Court for B riti sh 
India on the ground that the Federal Court would be an All-India Court, while 
the Supreme Court’s jurisdiction would be confined to British India; the of 

work with which it would have to cope would obscure its true functions as a 
Federal Court, and to that extent detract from its position and dignity as a Federal 
organ. It is no doubt the case that many more appeals would be taken to a 
Supreme Court situate in India than are at present taken to the Privy Council, and 
the Committee appreciate the force of this objection. But there would be no diffi- 
culty iu reducing the appeals to a reasonable number by imposing more stringent 
restrictions upon the right of appeal. The Committee would deprecate the imposition 
on the finances of India of the cost of two separate Courts if this can possibly be 
avoided, and cannot disregard the possibility of conflicts between them. There is 
lastly at no time in aoy country a superfluity of the highest judicial talent, and 
the truer policy appears to them to be to concentrate rather than to dissipate Judi- 
cial strength. 

64. A question of very real difficulty remains to be considered, vis., whether 

the Constitution Act itself should establish a Supreme Court now or whether power 
should be given to the Federal Legislature to establish it either as a separate ins- 
titution or by conferring general appellate jurisdiction on the Federal Court as and 
when it may think proper so to do. The Committee are impressed with the need 
for proceeding cautiously in this matter but it was urged on them that the oppor* 
f unity should not be lost of settling once and for all the general outline be a 
Supreme Court Scheme. The establishment of a Supreme Court and the definition 
of appellate jurisdiction are, they think, essentially matters for the Constitution Aot, 
and it appears for them that in the circumstances it may be advisable to take a 
middle course. They recommend therefore that the Constitution Act should pres- 
cribe the jurisdiction and functions of the Supreme Court and the Federal Legis- 
lature should be given the power to adopt these provisions of the Constitution Aot 
in the future, if it should think fit to do so. The Committee recommend this 
method on several grounds. In the first place, the establishment of the Court 
would in any event require a large increase in the judiciary and in their view it 
should be left to the Federal Legislature of the future to decide whether the addi- 
tional expense should be incurred or not. Secondly, the whole subject is # one 
which requires much expert examination and it may be desirable that experience 
should first be gained in the Working of the Federal Court in ito more restricted 
jurisdiction. Thirdly, the functions of the Federal Court will be of such great 
importance especially in the early days of the Federation, that in the opinion of the 
Committee it would be unwiBe to run the risk of either overburdening it prema- 
turely with work, or of weakening its position by setting up in another sphere a 
Court which might be regarded as a rival. _ .. , ... ...... 

65. A proposal to invest the Supreme Court above described with junauction 
to aot as a Court of criminal appeal for the whole of British Iodia also «cund a 
certain measure of support It is clear that even if a right of appeal tothi a Court 
in the graver criminal cases were given, the work of the Court and therefore the 
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cannot refrain from a word of warning. It appears to them probable that a Court 
Infested with the farions Jurisdiction which were so nested in the coarse of the 
Committee’s discussions would hare to consist of probably as many as twenty or 
thirty Judges, and in all likelihood of many more. To create an entirely new 
Benen of this size would strain the judicial resources of any country and It can 
scarcely be expected that the result would be satisfactory. The Committee are 
therefore strongly of opinion that one step only should be taken at a time and 
experience should be gradually accumulated. They were anxioi , that the Court 
should have as great a prestige and dignity as it is possible to give it ; but they 
were apprehensive of the grave risks which in their opinion would be run if it were 
set a task at the outset of its arrear which through no fault of its own might prove 
to be beyond its capacity. 

Provincial High Courts. 

66. The subject of the Provincial High Cou-ts in British India was also touched 
upon in the course of the Committee’s discussions, and they think it right to 
record their views on one or two pointe of importance concerned with this subject. 
In the first place 4 he Committee are of opinion that High Court Judges should 
continue to be appointed by the Crown. Secondly, they think that the existing 
law which requires certain proportions of each High Court Bench to be banisters 
or members of the Indian Civil Service should cease to have effect, though they 
would maintain the existing qualifications for appointment to the Bench s and they 
recommend that the office of Chief Justice should be thrown upon to any Puisne 
Judge or any person qualified to be appointed a Puisne Judge. The practice of 
appointing temporary Additional' Judges ought, in the opinion of the Committee, to 
bo discontinued. 


The Prune Minister’s Statements 


LONDON— Jr I. DECEMBER 1931 

The following is the full text of the Prime Minister’s statement at the Bound 
Table Conference on the 1st December 1931 

‘We have now had two sessions of the Bound Table Conference and the time has 
come to survey the important work which has been done, first of all, in the setting 
out of the problems which in the task of Indian constitution -building we have to 
surmount and, then, in trying to find how to surmount them. The reports presented 
to us now bring our co-operation to the end of another stage and we must pause 
and study what has been done and the obstacles which we have encountered and 
the bat ways and means of bringing our work to a successful end as rgpidly as 
possible. I regard our discussions and our personal contacts here as of the highest 
value and make bold to say that they have raised the problem of Indian constitu- 
tional reform far above the mere technicalities of constitution-making, for we have 
won that confidence in, and respect for, each other which has made the task one of 
helpful political cooperation. That I am confident will continue to the end. By 
ooomx&iion alone can we succeed. 

’'At the beginning of the year 1 made a declaration of the policy of the then 
Government and I am authorized by the present one to give you and India a 
specific assurance that it remains their policy. I shall repeat the salient sentences 
ox that declaration : “The view of his Majesty’s Government is that responsibility 
for the Government of India should be placed upon the legislatures, central ana 
provincial, with such provisions as may be necessary to guarantee, during a period 
of transition, the observance of certain obligations and to meet other special circum- 
stances and also with such guarantees as are required by the minorities to protect 
their poliissal liberties and rights. In such statutory safeguards as may be mane 
for meeting the needs of the transitional period, it will be a primary concern oi 
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h® Majeaty b Government to see that the reserved powers are so framed and 
S*?® 1 **® *!*??•* * prejudice the advance of India through the new constitntion to 
fall responsibility for her own government. 

‘With regard to central Government, I made it plain that, Bubjeet to defined 
conditions, bi* Majesty s late Govenimcut were prepared to recognise the principle 
of the responsibility of the executive to the legislature if both were constituted on 
an all-India federal basis. The principle of responsibility was to be subject to the 
qualification that in the existing circiim&t uncos the defence and the external aflhirs 
must be reserved to the Goycrnor-Ciencral and that in regard to finance such 
conditions must apply as would ensure the full, ment of the obligations incurred 
under the authority of the Secretary of State and the maintenance unimpaired of 
the financial stability and credit of India. 

‘Finally, it was our view that the Governor-General must be granted the neoessary 
powers to enable him to fulfil his responsibility for securing the observance of the 
constitutional rights of the minorities and for ultimately maintaining the tranquil- 
lity of the State. 

“These were in broad outline the features of the new constitution for India as 
contemplated by his Majesty’s Government at the end of the last Conference. 

‘As I say, my colleagues in his Majesty’s present Government fully accept that 
statement of January last as representing their own policy. In particular they 
desire to reaffirm their belief in an All-India federation us offering the only hopeful 
solution of India’s constitutional problem. They intend to pursue this plan un- 
swervingly and to do their utmost to surmount the difficulties which now stand in 
the way of its realization. In order to give this declaration the fullest authority, 
the statement which I am now making to you will be circulated to-day as a White 
Paper to both the Houses of Parliament and the Government will ask Parliament 
to approve it this week. 

The discussions which have been proceeding during the past two months have to 
soke and have advanced us towards the solution of some or them. Bat they have, 
also, made it plain that ©the rs still require further examination and co-operative con- 
sideration. There is stHl d fference of opinion, for instance, as to the composition 
and powers of the federal legislature ; and I regret that owing to the absence of the 
settlement of the key question of how lo safeguard the minorities under a responsi- 
ble central government, the Conference has been unable to discuss effectively the 
nature of the federal executive and its relationship with the legislature. Again it 
has not yet been, possible for the States to settle amongst themselves their place in 


reconciliation of the different interests and points of view are still required, before 
we can translate the broad general aims into the detailed machinery of a workable 
constitution. 1 am not saying this to indicate the impossibility, nor to foreshadow 
any pause in our work. I only wish to remind you that we have put our bands to 
a task which demands alike from his Majesty’s Government and from the leaders of 
Indian opinion care, courage and time, lest when the work is done it may bring con- 
fusion and disappointment and instead of opening the way to politics! progress may 
effectively bar it. We must build like gooa craftsmen, well and truly. Our duty 
to India demands that from all of us. , 

•What then is the general position in which we find ourselves as regards a prac- 
tical programme for the advancement of our common aims 7 I want no more 

general declarations, which carry us no further in our work. Tbc declarations al- 
ready made and repeated to day are enough to give confidence in the purpose of the 
Government and to provide work for the committees, which I shall refer. I want 
to keep to business. . . , . m 

The great idea of All-India federation still holds the field. The principle of n 

responsible federal government, subject to certain reservations and 

safeguards through a transition period, remains unchanged. ^ And 
we are all agreed that the Governor’s provinces of the future are to be responsibhr 
governed units, enjoying the greatest possible measure of freedom t from ouUW» 
interference and dictation in carrying out their own policies in their own 

P T should explain at once in connection with that last point, that jve 
as one feature of the new order that the North-West Frontier Province Aould be 
constituted a Governor’s province of the same status as other Governors provinces, 
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*>{Jt with due regard to the necessary requirements of the frontier and that, as in 
all other Governor's provinces, the powers entrusted to the Governor to safeguard 
the safety .and tranquillity of the province shall be real and effective. 

His Majesty's Government also accept, in principle, the proposition which was 
endorsed at the last Conference that Bind should be constituted a separate province 
if satisfactory means of financing it can be found. We, therefore, intend to ask the 
Government of India to arrange for a conference with representatives of Bind for 
the purpose of trying to overcome the difficulties disclosed by the report of the 
^expert financial investigation which has just been completed. 

*But f have digressed from the question of a progarmme in the light of the 
accepted factors— federation as the aim and self-governing provinces and the Indian 
States as its basis. As I have said our discussions have made it clear to all of us 
that federation cannot be achieved in a month or two. There is a mass of difficult 
constructive work still to be done and there are important agreements to be sought 
by which the structure must be shaped and cemented. It ia equally plain that the 
framing of a scheme of responsible Government for the provinces would be a 
simpler task which could be more speedily accomplished. The adjustments and 
modifications of the powers now exercised by the central Government which would 
obviously have to be made in order to give real self-government to the provinces 
should raise no insuperable difficulties. It has, therefore, been pressed upon the 
Government that the surest and speediest route to federation would be to get these 
measures in tran forthwith and not to delay the assumption of fall responsibility 
by the provinces a day longer than is necessary. But it is clear that a partial 
advance does not commend itself to you. You have indicated your desire that no 
charge should be made in the constitution which is not effected by one all em- 
bracing statute covering the whole field, and his Majesty's Government have no 
intention of urging a responsibility which for whatever reasons is considered at the 
moment premature or ill-advised. It may be that opinion and circumstances will 
change, and it is not necessary here and now to take any irrevocable decision. We 
intend and have alwavs intended to press on with all possible despatch with the 
federal plan. It would clearly be indefensible however, to allow the present decision 
to stand in the way of the earliest possible constitutional advance in the North- West 
Frontier Province, We intend, therefore, to take the necessary steps, as soon as 
may be, to apply to the North-West Frontier until the new constitutions 
are established the provisions of the present Act relating to the Governor's 
provinces. 

‘We must all, however, realise that there stands in the way of progress whether 
for the provinces or the centre that formidable obstacle, the communal deadlock. I 
have never concealed from you my conviction that this is, above all others, a 
problem for you to settle by agreement amongst yourselves. The first of the 
privileges and the burdens of a self-governing people is to agree how the democratic 
principle of representation is to be applied or, in other words, who are to be re- 
presented and how it is to be done. This conference has twice essayed this task. 
Twice it has foiled. I cannot believe that you will demand that we shall accept 
these failures as final and conclusive. 

‘But time passes. We shall soon find that our endeavours to proceed with our 
plans are held up (indeed, they have been held up already) if you cannot 
present^ us with a settlement acceptable to all parties as the foundations upon which 

‘In that event his Majesty’s Government would be compelled to apply a pro* 
vi ional scheme, for they are determined that even this disability shall not he 
permitted to be a bar to progress. This would mean that his Majesty’s Government 
wouldJiave to settle for you not only your problems of representation but also to 
decide as wisely and justly as possible what checks and balances the constitution is 
to contain to protect the minorities from an unrestricted and tyrannical use of the 
democratic principle expressing itself solely through the majority power. 

I desire to want you that if the Government have to supply even temporarily 
this part of your constitution which you are unable to supply for yourselves and, 
though It will be our care to provide to most ample safeguards for the minorities 
so that none of them neea feel that they have been neglected, It will not be e 
satisfactory way of dealing with this problem. Let me also warn you that ifyou 
cannot come to an agreement on this among yourselves it will ada considerably to 
the difficulties of any Government here which shares, our views of an Indian 
titution and it wiD detract from the place which that constitution will 
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‘We lotand to go ahead. We have now brought our btuineu down to « p-.wu 
prdbteme whW» require doee and intimate oonaideration, feat of aiHEr 
bodka which are rally committees and not unwiddy oonferenoea and* m 
muat now eto up a machinery to do, this kind of work. Aa that ia being 
done and ooochuiona presented, we muat be able to continue «vn«nit.n^ t wtt g 
yon. 

*1 propose, thetefbre, with your content, tb nominate in due course a small 
representative committee, a working committee of this conference, which will 
remain in being in India, with which through the Viceroy we can keep in effective 
touch. 

1 cannot hoe and now specify precisely how this committee can best be employ- 
ed. This is a matter which mnst be worked out and must to some extent depend on 
the reports of the committees we propose to set up. But in the end we shall have 
to meet again for a final review or the whole scheme. 

•The plan in a word is this. I would like you to carry it in your mind that 
these two sections hare provided now a mass of details. Yon have sketched oat 
in a general way the kind of the constitution. Then yon have said, “This wing of 
it, that wing of it, that aspect of it has not yet been drawn in detail by any 
architect’* and we now have to consider the stresses and the stainB that will he put 
upon the fabric. The best way is to protect it, to safeguard it and to carry it. 
With that material in front or us. we appoint this committee, that committee 
and the other committee to study the matter and to produce proposals for 
us for dealing with them. That is what you would call the detailed 
work. That must be pursued and you know perfectly well, my friends, 
that a conference as large as this or a committee as large as some of those 
committees that have been meeting under the chairmanship of the Lord 
Chancellor, cannot do that work. There are too many long speeches. 
(Laughter,) There are too many written speeches. There is not enough intimate, 
practical and pointed exchange of view sharp acrora a table without ten minutes’ 
speeches— two seconds’ observation met by another two seconds’ observation. Only 
in that way are yon going to work it out. But whilst this is being done we hare 
to keep in contact with wnat I would call a large representative political body— a 
body of this nature, a body which this typifies. That is the plan, the oonccpticn 
of his Majesty’s Government, of quick, effective, scientific and certain work in the 
building up of the great constitution of India to which reference has been made. ♦ 

It is our intention to set up at once the committees, whose appointments the 
conference has recommended (a) to investigate and advise on the revision of franchise 
and constituencies, (b) to pnt to the test of detailed budgetary facts and figures the 
recommendations of the Federal Finance Sub-Committee and (c) to explore more 
fully the specific financial problems arising in connection with certain individual 
states. We intend that those committees shall be at work ifelndia under the 
chairmanship^ distinguished public men from this country as early in the new ^ear 
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as possible. The views expressed by yon here on the other outstanding federal pn 
will be taken into consideration at once and the necessary steps taken to get 
understanding and agreement upon them. . . _ 

'His Majesty’s Government have also taken note of the suggestion made in the 
committee’s third report with the object of facilitating an early decision on the 
distribution among the states of whatever quota may be agreed upon for their repre- 
sentation in the legislature. It follows from what J have already said that they 
share the general desire for an early agreement on this among the states, and ms 
Wfopsty’s Government intend to afford the princes all possible assistance by way of 
advice w this matter. If it appears to the Government that there is likely to be 
undue delay in their reaching an agreement amongst themselves, the Government will 
take such steps aa seem helpful to obtain a working settlement. 
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disadvantage in the body politic. Ihe Government cannot undertake here and now 
to specify in detail what those provisions should be. Their form will need the most 
anxious and careful consideration, with a view to ensuring, on the one hand, that 
they are reasonably adequate for their purpose and. on the other, that they do not 
encroach to an extent which amounts to stultification upon the principles of 
representative responsible government. In this matter the committees of consultation 
should play an important part for here also just as in regard to the method and 
proportion of electoral representation, it is vital to the success of the new constitution 
that it should be framed on a basis of mutual agreement. 

'Now once again we must bid each other good-bye. For a time we ahall meet 
individually and we shall meet, I hope, on the committees carrying on this work to 
which we nave set our hands. Not “we” in the sense of his Majesty’s Government 
but “we’ in the sense of you and us together.’ Great strides nave been made- 
greater, I a t. sure, you will find than tho most optimistic thought. I was glad to 
hear in the course of these debates speaker after speaker taking that view. It is the 
true view. These conferences have not been failures in any sense of the term. These 
conferences had* to meet, these conferences had to come up against obstacles, these 
conferences had to be the means by which diversity of opinion had to be expressed. 
These conferences enabled us not only to mobilise the goodwill of India and 
England but also enabled us to mobilise the great problems, the historical problems 
of India. These problems have enabled us all, you and we together to come down 
and face the hard reality and to gather from mutual conference the spirit and the 
determination to overcome difficulties. 

‘We have met with obstacles but one of those optimists to whom humanity owes 
most of its progress said that “obstacles were made to be overcome.” In that 
buoyancy of spirit and the goodwill which comes from it let us go on with our 
task. My fairly wide experience of conferences like this is that the road to agree- 
ments is very broken and littered with obstructions to begin with and the first 
stages often fill one with despair, but quite suddenly and generally unexpectedly the 
way smoothens itself oat and the end is happily reached. I not only pray that 
such may be our experience but I assure you that the Government will strive 
unceasingly to secure such a successful termination to our mutual labours. 

After the Premier’s speech Mahatma Gandhi , proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Chair, said that he did so with the greates i pleasure. It would not be expected of 
any of them, and least of all of him, to comment on the weighty pronouncement of 
the Chairman. He had a double duty : one to conduct the Conference and the 
other to convey the decisions of his Majesty’s Government. It was more pleasant to 
Mahatma Gandhi to refer to the first duty. He congratulated the Chairman on the 
lessons he had given them iu time sense. He would try to pass that lesson on to 
his countrymen. The Prime Minister had shown amazing industry and worked to 
exhaustion old men like Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Sastri and himself. “Therefore, I 
have the greatest pleasure in moving a vote of thanks. But there is an additional 
reason ana it is, perhaps, the greater reason why I should shoulder this responsibi- 
lity and the esteem and privilege that have been given to me. It is somewhat 
likely — I would say only somewhat likely, because 1 would like to study your 
declaration once, twice, thrice and as often as it be necessary, scanning every word 
thereof and reading its hidden meaning, if there is a hidden meaning in it, crossing 
all t’s and dotting all i’s and if I then come to the conclusion, as just now seems 
likely, that as far as I am concerned we have come to the parting of the ways and 
that our ways take different directions— it does not matter to us. Even so you are 
entitled to my hearty and sincerest vote of thanks. , 

‘It is not given to us always to expect meticulous regard for eaeh others 
opinions and always be accomodating so that there is no principle left. ■ On toe 
contrary the dignity of human nature requires that we must face the storms of 
life. Sometimes even blood brothers have to go each his own way, but if at the ena 
of their differences, they can say that they bore no malice and that even so wey 
acted as becomes a gentleman, a soldier, if it be possible at the end of the chapter 
for me to say that of myself and my countrymen, and if it is possible for roc to 
say that of you, Mr. Prime Minister, and of your countrymen, 1 will wy thst we 
parted also 'ML I do not know in what directions my path will lie bufft domnot 


parted i - w m 

Butter to me. then, although I may have to go to an 
dfrr rtfcui, yon are still entitled to a vote of thank*, a rate of 
bottom of my heart.’ (Loud *pptaue). 


oppose 

ram the 
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ORDINANCE NO. 1 OF 1931 


1 3 1st January , 193t ] 

An Ordinance (o supplement the ordinary criminal law in 

Burma 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to supplement the 
ordinary criminal law of Burma : 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : — 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Burma Criminal Law Amendment Ordi- 
nance, 1931. 

(2) It extends to the whole of Burma. 

2. la this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or con- 
text, “the Code*' means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

3. (1) The Local Government may, by order in writing, direct that any persou 
accused of any offence specified in the First Schedule shall be tried by Commission- 
era appointed under the Ordinance. 

(2) No order under sub-section (l) shall be made in respect of, or be deemed to 
include, any person who has been committed under the Code for trial before a High 
Court, but save as aforesaid an order under that sub-section may be made in res- 
pect of, or may include, any person accused of any offence specified in the First 
Schedule whether such offence was committed before or after tne commencement of 
this Ordinance. 

4. (1) Commissioners for the trial of persons under this Ordinance shall be 
appointed by the Local Government. 

(2) Such Commissioners may be appointed for the whole of Burma or for any 
part thereof, or for the trial of any particular accused person or persous. 

(3) All trials under this Ordinance shall be held by three Commissioners, of 
whom at least two shall be persons who at the time of appointment under this sec- 
tion are serving as, and have for at least three years served as or exercised the 
powers of, Sessions Judges or Additional Sessions Judges, or are persons qualified 
under sub-section (3) of section 101 of the Government of India Act, for appointment 
to os Judges of a High Court. 

5. (1) Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance may take cognisance of 

offences without the accused being committed to them for trial, and in trying accus- 
ed persons, shall record evidence in the manner prescribed in section 356 of the 
Code and shall, in other respects also, subject to this Ordinance and to any rules 
made thereunder, follow the procedure prescribed by the Code for the trial of war- 
rant cases by Magistrates. . 

. (2) In tne event of any difference of opinion among the Commissionera, the opi- 
nion of the majority shall prevail. 

6- tl) The Commissioners may pass upon any person convicted by them any 
sentence authorised by law for the punishment of the offence of which such person 
is convicted. 

(2). If in any trial under this Ordinance it is found that the accused person has 
committed any offence specified iu the First Schedule, the Commissioners may con- 
vust such person of such offence and pass any sentence authorised by law for the 
punishment thereof. _ _ 

. T he provisions of the Code, so far only as they are not inconsistent with the 
Pinions of, or the special procedure prescribed by or under, this Ordinance shall 
the proceedings of Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance, and 
•nch Commissioners shall have all the powers conferred by the Code on a Court of 
SeB y°f 1 l . exercising original jurisdiction. ^ . . 

tn Commissioners trying an offence under this Ordinance may, with a view 

• °htnhiing the evidence of any person supposed to have been direotly concerned 
67 
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Id, or privy to, the offence, tender a pardon to each person on condition o! his mak- 
ing a rail and true disclosure of the whole circumstances within his knowledge rela- 
tive to the offence and to every other person concerned whether as principal or 
abettor in the commission thereof. 

(2) Where, in the case of any offence for the trial of which by Oommisrionen 
an order has been made under sub-section (1) of section 3, a pardon has, before 
the passing of such order, been tendered to and accepted by any person under 
section 337 of the Code, the provisions of sub-sections (2) and (3) of that section of 
the Code shall apply as if the accused person had been committed for trial to the 
Commissioners. 

(3) For the purposes of sections 339 and S39A of the Code pardons tendered 
under sub-section (1) and sub-section (2) shall be deemed respectively to have been 
tendered under sections 338 and 337 of the Code. 

9. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, when 
the statement of any person has been recorded by any Magistrate, such statement 
may be admitted in evidence in any trial before Commissioners appointed under 
this Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable 
of giving evidence, and the Commissioners are of opinion that auch death, 
disappearance, or incapacity has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

10. The Local Government may, by notification in the Burma Gazette, make 
rulea consistent with this Ordinance to provide for all or any of the following 
matters, namely 

(i) the times and places at which Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance 
may ait : 

(ii) the procedure of such Commissioners, including the appointment and powers 
of their President, and the procedure to be adopted in the event of any Com- 
missioner being prevented from attending throughout the trial of any accused 


puwu , 

(iii) the conduct of and the procedure at trials, the manner in which prosecutions 
before such Commissioners shall be conducted and the appointment and powers of 
persons conducting such prosecutions ; 

(iv) the execution of sentences passed by such Commissioners ; 

(v) the temporary custody or release on bail of persons referred to or included 
in any order made under sab-section (1) of section 3, and the transmission of reoorda 
to the Commissioners : and 

(vi) any matter which appears to the Local Government to be necessary for 
carrying into effect the provisions of this Ordinance relating or ancillary to trials 
before Commissioners. 


1 1. (1) Any person convicted on a trial held by Commissioners under this 
Ordinance may appeal to the High Court of Judicature at Rangoon, and such appeal 
shall be disposed of by the High Court in the manner provided in Chapter XXXI 
of the Code. 

(2) When the Commissioners pass a sentence of death, the record of the pro- 
ceedings before them shall be submitted to the High Court and the sentence shall 
not be executed unless it is confirmed by the High Court which shall exercise, in 
\ of such proceedings, all the powers conferred on the High Court by Chapter 
I of the Code. 

12. (1) Where, in the opinion of the Local Government, there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that any person— 

(i) has acted, is acting or is about to act in contravention of the provisions of 
the Indian. Arms Act, 1878, or of the Explosive Substances Act, 1908 ; or 

(U) km committed, is committing or is about to commit any offeuce specified is 
the Second Schedule ; or 

(iii) has acted, is acting or is about to act with a view to interfere by violence 
or by threat of violence with the administration of Justice ; 
the Local Government, if it is satisfied that such person is a member, or is being 
controlled or instigated by a member, of any association of which the objects or 
methods include the doing of any of such acts or the commission of any suen 
offences, may, by order in writing, give all or any of the following directions, 
namely, that auch person— 

(a) shall notify his residence and any change of residence to such authority as 
may be upwifiid in the order ; t 

p| shall report himself to the police in such manner and at such periods fit 
may be m ifcdfled ; 
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<c> AMI conduct fcimidf in such manner or abstain from such acts as m*y be 


00 diatf reside or remain in any area so specified ; 

sfadl not enter, reside in. or remain in any area so specified ; 

„ stedl be committed to custody in jail ; 

— my at any time add to, amend, vary or rescind anv order made under this 

section. 

(*) The Local Government in its order under sub-soction (1) may direct— 

(a) the arrest without warrant of the person in respect of whom the ordor is 

made at any place where he may be found by any police officer or by any offioer 

of Government to whom the order may be directed or endorsed by or under the 

general or special authority of the Local Government ; 

(b) the search of any place specified in the order which in the opinion of <he 
Local Government has been, is being, or is about to be used by such person, for 
the purpose of doing any act, or commiting any offence, of the nature described in 
subjection (1). 

13. An order made under sub-section (i) section 12 shall be served on the 
person in respect of whom it is made in the manner provided in the Code for 
service of a summons, and upon such service such person shall be deemed to have had 
due notice thereof. 

14* (I) Any officer of Government, authorised in this behalf by general or 
special order of the Local Government may arrest, without warrant any person 
against whom a reasonable suspicion exists that he is a person in respect of whom 
an order might lawfully be made under sub-section (1) of section 12. 

(2) Auy officer exercising the power conferred by sub-section (1) may. at the 
time of malting the arrest, search any place and aci?.o any proporty which is, or is 
reasonably suspected of being used by such person for the purpose of doing any act. 
or'commilting any offeree, of the nature described in sub-section (l) of section 12. 

(3) Aliy officer making an arrest under sub-section (1) shall forthwith report the 
fact to the Local Government, and may, by order in writing, commit any person so 
arrested to custody pending receipt of the orders of the Local Government ; and the 
Local Government may by general or special order specify the custody to which 
such person shall be committed : 

Provided that no person shall be detained in custody under this section for n 
period exceeding fifteen days Have under a special order of the liOcal Government, 
and tlO person shall in any case be detained in custody under this section for a 
period exceeding one month. 

15. (1) The Local Government and every officer of Government to whom any 
f'opy of any order under section 12 ha** been directed or endorsed by or under the 
the general or special authority of the Local Government inny u*e any and every 
means necessary to enforce compliance with such order. 

(2) Any officer exercising any of the powers conferred by section 14 may tine 
any and every means necessary to the full exercise of such i>owers. 

16. Whoever, being a person in respect of whom an order has been made under 

sub-section (1) of section 12, knowingly disobeys any direction in such order, shall 
be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to three years, ana 
shall also be liable to fine. ... , , . 

17. (1) Every person in respect of whom an order has been made under suh- 
Bection (1) of section 12 shall, if so directed by any officer authorised in this behalf 
by general or special order of the I^oeal Government. - 

(a) permit bimsclf to be photographed ; 

fb) allow his finger impressions to be taken ; . 

(c) furnish sueh officer with specimens of his handwriting and signature, 

(d) attend at such timer and places as such officer may direct, for all or any ot 

. (2) ff any ^person fails to comply with or attempts to avoid any direction given 
in accordance with the provisions of sub-section (1), he shall be punishable with 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to one thousand nipecs. or both. 
t 18. The power to issue search warrants conferred by section J3 of the Lout 
shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising the search of any 
place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section has reason t° P*| l ® vc . | 
any offence specified in the First Schedule has been, is being or . 
committed and the seizure of anything found therein or theron which t the office 
executing the warrant has reason to believe has been, is being, or is intended 
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to be used for the commission of toy such offence ; and the provisions of the 
Code ao for as they can be made applicable, shall apply to searches made under the 
authority of any warrant issued under this section, and to the disposal of any property 
seized In any each search ; and an order for search issued by the Local Government 
under sub-section (2) of section 12 shall be deemed to be a search warrant issued 
by the District Magistrate having jurisdiction in the place specified therein, and may 
be executed by the person to whom the order is addressed in the manner provided 
in this section. 

18 . (I) Within one month from the date of an order by the Local Government 
under sub-section (1) of section 12, the Local Government shall place before two 
persons, who shall be either Session Judges or Additional Sessioo Judges having, 
m either case, exercised for at least five years the powers of a Sessions Judge, or 
Additional Sessions Judge, the material facts and circumstances in its posses- 
sion on which the order has been based or which are relevant to the inquiry, 
together with any such facts and circumstances relating to the case which may have 
iiMpently come into its possession, and a statement of the allegations against 
the person in respect of whom the order has been made and his answers to them if 
furnished by him. The said Judges shall consider the said material facts and circums- 
tances and the allegations and answere and shall report to the Local Government 
whether or not in their opinion there is lawful and sufficient cause for the order. 

(2) On receipt of the said report, the Local Government shall consider the same 
and shall pass such order thereon as appears lo the Local Government to be just 
or proper. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall entitle any person against whom an order ban 
been made under sub-section (1) of section 12 to attend in person or to appear by 
pleader in any matter conbectou with the reference to the said Judges, and the pro- 
ceedings and report of the said Judges shall be confidential. 

20. (1) When an order under sub-section (l) of section 12 has been made 
against a person, the Local Government may at any time, without conditions or 
upon any conditions which such persou accepts, direct the suspension or cancella- 
tion of auch order. 

(2) If any condition on which an order has been suspended or cancelled is in 
the opinion of Local Government not fulfilled, the Local Government may revoke 
the suspension or cancellation, and thereupon the person in whose favour such sus- 
pension or cancellation was made may, if at Urge, be arrested by any police officer 
without warrant, and the order under sub-section (1) of section If shall be deemed 
to be in full force. 

(3) If the conditions on which such suspension or cancellation has been made 
include the execution of a bond with or without sureties, the Local Government 
may at once proceed to recover the penalty of such bond. 

(4) A Magistrate of first class shall in default of payment of such penalty issue, 
on application made in this behalf by an officer of the Local Government specially 
empowered, a warrant for the attachment and sale of the moveable property belong- 
ing to the defaulter or his estate if he be dead. On the issue of such warrant the 
provisions of sub-sections (3) and (4) of section 514 of the Code shall apply to such 
recovery. 

21. (1) The Local Government shall, by order in writing, appoint such persons 
as it thinks fit to constitute Visiting Committees for the purposes of this Ordinance, 
aod shall by rules prescribe the functions which those Committees shall exercise. 

(2) Such rules shall provide for periodical visits to persons under restraint by 
reason of an order made under sub-section (1) of section 12. 

(3) No person in respect of whom any such order has been made requiring him 
to notify his residence or change of residence or to report himself to the police or 
to abstain from any specified act, shall be deemed to be under restraint for the pm- 
pose of sub-seetion (2). 

22. The Local Government shall make to every person, who is placed under 
restraint by reason of an order made under sub-section 1 of section 12, a monthly 
allowance for his support of such amount as is. in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment, adequate for the supply of his wants, and shall also make to his family, u 
any, and to each of his near relatives, if any, as are in the opinion of the Local 
Government dependent on him for support, an allowance for the supply oi 
their wants suitable in the opinion of the Local Government to their rank m life. 



ORDINANCE NO. II OF 193! 


( 6th. March Ml ) 

An Ordinance to lepeal certain Ordinance*. 

Ib exercise of tbe power conferred by section 72 bf the Government of India 
Act the Governor General it ptoased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance 

1. This Ordinance may be called tbe Repealing Ordinance, 1031. 

2. The Unlawful Association Ordinance, 1930, the Indian Press and Unauthorised 
News-sheets and Newspaper Ordinance, 1930. and the Unlawful Instigation (Second) 
Ordinance, 1930, are hereby repealed. 


ORDINANCE NO, 111 OF 1931 


( lXh. March mi ) 

An Ordinance to provide for the speedy trial of persona accused 
of offences connected with the recent rebellion in Burma. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the speedy trial of persons accused of 
offences connected with the recent rebellion fn Burma ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section <2 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor- General is pleaded to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance:— 

1. (1) Ibis Ordinance may be called the Burma 
19111. 

(2) It extends to the Districts of Tharmwaddy. 
province of Burma, but tbe Governor General in 
m Use Gazette of India, extend it to any other area 

2. In this Ordinance, ‘‘the Code*’ means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898. 

3. A Special Tribunal may be conat hived by the Local Government for •<)£ area 

to which this Ordinance extends, and shall consist of three Persons who shall oa 
appointed by the Local Government. The President of the Tribunal shall be a 
person who has acted or is acting as Judge of the High Court of JJjf 

other. t«ro member, Khali be. per, one who have acted .^for • £*£ not 

„ 1 Tribunal ehdl .try sueh 

by general or special order in writing, 


Rebellion (Trials) Ordinance, 

Inscin and Pyapon, in the 
Council may, by notification 
in Burma specified in such 


pro- 


ices than two years in the exercise of the |>owers of 
Code. 0 . . 

4. Subject to the provisions of section 9, _ a Special 
offences as the Local Government may, 

Ml) A Special Tribunal may take cognizance oj offence* wi'hout lb. 
being committed to it for trial and, in trying accused persons, shall follow 
cedure prescribed by the Code for the trying of warrant casesby Msgis r • 
Provided that the Special Tribunal shall make a to uilS 

stance of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall no : to * bound i tosflKwrn 
any trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, in its opinion# 

tbe interests of justice. # . . ... of a Special 

^ (2) In the went of any difference of opinion among tbe member* of a openai 

Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. , 

(3) Special Tribunals may pass any sentence authorised by law. ^ 

• •. TbeLeJml Govern ment may. by notification in the local official Gssette, make 

rol 0) P the times f ABd places at which Special Tribunals may sit ; and 
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(ii) the procedure of Special Tribunals, Including the powers of the Prendent. 
and the procedure to be adopted in the event of the Preeident or any 
member being prevented from attending throughout the trial of any accused 
person. 

7. The Local Government may appoint to be a Special Judge for any area to 
which this Ordinance extends any officer who has acted for a period of 
not* less than two years in the exercise of the powers of a Sessions Judge under the 
Code. 

8. (1) Subject to the provisions of section 9, a Special) Judge shall try such 
.offences ae the Local Government, or an officer empowered by the Local Government 
in this behalf, may, by general or special order in writing, direct. 

(2) A Special Judge shall follow the same procedure and shall have the same 
powers as a Special Tribunal follows and has under section $. 

9. (1) No Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any offence unless 
such offence was connected with the recent rebellion. 

(2) If any question arises whether or not an offence is au offence of the nature 
described in sub-section (1), the decision of the Court taking cognizance of tbe cane 
under this Ordinance shall be conclusive on the point, and such decision shall not 
be questioned in any court. 

10. Save as otherwise provided in this Ordinance, the provisions of the Code 
and of any other law for the time being in force shall, to such extent as they may 
be applicable, apply to trials before Courts constituted under this Ordinance, and to 
appeals from and confirmations of sentences of such Courts, and to all other matters 
connected with or arising from such trials, as if the said Courts were Courts of 
Session exercising original jurisdiction : 

Provided that no appeal shall lie in any case tried by a Special Tribunal unless 
the Special Tribunal passes a sentence of death or a sentence including transpoita- 
tion or imprisonment excluding five years. 


ORDINANCE NO. IV OF 1931 

( Oth . April lpol. ) 

An Ordinance to provide against the publication of statements 

likely to promote unfriendly relations between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Governments of the foreign States. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide against 
the publication of statements likely to promote unfriendly relations between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Governments of foreign States : 

Now. therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance. 

1. (1) Ibis Ordinance may be called the Foreign Relations Ordinance. 

( 2 ) It extends to the whole of British Iudia, including British Baluchislan and 
the $onthal Parganas. i 

2. Whoever makes, publishes or circulates any statement, rumour or report 
with intent to promote, or which is likely to promote, or whereof the making, pub- 
lishing or circulating is likely to promote, unfriendly relations between His Majesty's 
Government and tbe Government of any foreign »State shall be punishable with 
imprisonment, which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

3. No Court shall take cognisance of any offence punishable under this Ordi- 
nance, uuleas upon complaint made by order of, or under the authority from, the 
Governor-General in Council, tbe Local Government, or some officer empowered by 
the Governor-General in Council in this behalf. 

4 . The provisions of sections 99A to 99G of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
1898, and of sections 27B to 27D of the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, shall apply id 
the case of sny book, newspaper or, other document containing matter in respect of 
which any person is puuiaiiam« under section 2 in like manner as they apply in the 
case of a bode, newspaper or document containing seditious matter within the mean- 
ing of those sections. 



ORDINANCE NO. V Iff 1931 


[ 1st- August) 1931. ] 

An Ordinance to provide for the conference of special powers 
upon the Local Government of Buraia and its officers for 
the suppression of rebellion and disorder and the resto- 
ration and maintenance of law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide for the 
conferment of special powers upon the Local Government of Burma and its officers 
for the suppression of rebellion and disorder and the restoration and maintenance of 
law and order ; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to mnke and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 

1» G) This Ordinance may be called the Burma Emergency Powers Ordinance, 

(2) This Chapter and sections .1, 4, 13 and 2l, and also sections 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 28, 25, 27, 28 and sub-section (l) of section 26 in their application to the afore- 
mentioned sections, extend to the whole of Burma. 

(3) Thia Ordinance as a whole extends in the first instance only to the districts 
of Pegu, Hanthawaddy, Tharrawaddy, Prome, Bassein, Henzada, Thayetmyo, Ma- 
Ubin, Myaungmya, Pyapon, Touogoo and Inaein, but, save as already provided in 
sub-section (2) the Governor Geueral in Council may, by notification in the Gazette 
of India, extend any or ail of its provisions to any other area in Burma. 

2. In this Ordinance unless there is anything repugnant in the subject nr 
context.— 

(a) the “Code 1 * means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 ; 

(b) “rebel’- includes any person who has committed an offence punishable under 
section 121, 121 A, 122 or 123 of the Indian Pt'nal Code, or against whom operations 
arc being carried out by His Majesty’s forces or the police for the purpose of 
restoring or maintaining law and order in any area to which this Ordinance 
extends; 

3. (1) A competent authority may arrest without warraut any person against 
whom a reasonable suspicion exists that, he ha9 promoted or assisted to promote or 
intends to promote rebellion against the authority of Government, or that he has 
assisted or intends to assist any rebel, or otherwise has acted or intends to act in h 
manner prejudicial to the restoration or maintenance of law and order. 

(2) In making such arrest a competent authority may use any means that may 
be necessary. 

(3) A competent authority making such arrest shall forthwith report the fact to 
the Local Government and may, by order in writing, commit any person so arrested 
to such custody as the Local Government may, by general or special order, specify 
in this behalf : 

Provided that no person shall, unless the Local Government, by special 
order otherwise directs, be detained in custody under this section for a period 
exceeding fifteen days ; t 

Provided further that no person shall be detained in custody under this section 
for a period exceeding one month. ■ t . 

4. (1) The Local Government or a competent authority, if satisfied that there 
are reasonable grounds for believing that any person has promoted or 
assisted to promote or intends to promote rebellion against tho authority of 
Government, or that he has assisted or intends to assist any rebel, or has otherwise 
acted or intends to act in a manner prejudicial to the restoration or maintenance of 
law and order, may, by order in writing, direct that such person— 

(a) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(b) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shah not return to, any area specified in the 

order.; or . 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such ads, or take such 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, as may be specified 
in the order. 
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(3) An order made under sub-section (I) shall not, unless the Local Government 
by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month from the 
making thereof. 

(3) an order made under sub-section (1) shall be served on the person to whom 
it< relates in the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

8. A competent authority may appoint persons as special police officers, and any 
person so appointed shall be deemed to have been appointed as a special police 
officer in accordance with the provisions of any enactment relating to the appoint- 
ment of special police in force in the area in which he is appointed. 

6. A competent authority may require any person to assist In the restoration or 
maintenance of law and order in such manner and within such limits as the compe- 
tent authority may prescribe. 

7. (1) Where m the opinion of a competent authority such action is expedient 
in the furtherance of any operation being carried out by His Majesty's forces or the 
police for the restoration or maintenance of law and order or the protection of pro- 
perty, such competent authority may, after recording an order in writing stating 
his reasons,— 

(a) take possession of any land, and construct military works, including roads 
thereon, and remove any trees, hedges, crops and defences therefrom ; 

(b) take possession of any land or buildings, together with any property thereon, 
whether moveable or immoveable, including works for the supply of -electricity or 
water and any source of water supply ; 

(c) take such steps as may be expedient for placing any lands, buildings or 
structures in a state of defeuce ; 

(d) cause any buildings, structures, trees, hedges, crops or other property of any 
kind to be destroyed or removed ; and 

(e) do any other act involving interference with private rights in property. 

(2) If, in the opinion of the lx>cal Government or of a competent Authority, 
any land or building can be utilised as quarters of offices for public servants, or for 
the accommodation of troops, police or prisoners, the Local Government or 
competent authority, as the case may be, may. by order iu writing, require the 
occupier or other person in charge of the land or building to place it at the dispo- 
sal of Government at such time as may be specified in the order, together with the 
whole or any part specified in the order of any fixtures, fittings, furniture or other 
things for the time being in the building or on the land ; and the Local Government 
or competent authority may dispose of or use each land, building, fixtures, fittings, 
furniture or other things iu such manner os it may cousider expedient. 

(3) In this section ‘building” includes any portion or portions of a building 
whether separately occupied or not. 

(4) The District Magistrate may, on the application of any person who has suffer- 
ed loss by the exercise of the powers conferred by the section, award io such person 
such compensation as he thinks reasonable, and such award shall be final. 

8. (I) If, in the opinion of the Local Government or of a competent authority, 
any produce, article or thing cad be utilised for the public advantage, the Local 
Government may, Ivy order in writing, require any owner or person in charge of 
sack product, article or thing to place it at the disposal of Government at such 
time and place as may be specified in the order ; and the Local Government, or 
competent authority, may dispose of or use it iu such mauner as it may consider 
expedient. 

(2) The District Magistrate may, on the application of any person who has 
suffered loss by the exercise of the power conferred by the sub- section (1). award 
to such person such compensation as he thinks reasonable, and such award shall 
4>e final. 


8 . (1) A competent authority may, by order in writing publish in such man- 
ner as he thinks best adapted for informing the person concerned,— 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exceptions as may be specified 
in the order, they purchase, safe or delivery of, or other dealing in. any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition, explosive substances or materials wherefrom any explosive 
substance may be made, or 

(bl direct that any person owning or having in his possession or under . his 
control any arms, parts of arms, ammunition, explosive substances or materials 
wherefrom any explosive substance may be made, shall keep the same in a secure 
place approved by the competent authority or remove them to any place specified 
in the order. 
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( 2 ) A competent authority may take possession of— 

(a) any arms, parts of arms, ammunition, explosive substances or materials 
wherefrom any explosive substance may be made, or 

■ (b) any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in 
his opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person, for the 
purpose of causing unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any property. 

10. (1) A competent authority may, by order in writing, require any person 
to make, in such form and within such time and to such authority as may be 
specified in the order, a return <*f any vehicles, vessels or other means of transport 
owned by him or in his possession or under his control. 

(2) A competent authority, if. in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, by order iu writing, require any person owning and having in 
his possession or under his control any vehicle, vessel or other means of transport 
to take such order therewith for Buch period as may be specified. 

1 1. Where, in the opinion of a competent authority, such action it expedient 
for carrying out the purposes of this Ordinance, such competent authority may 
close or divert any road, pathway or waterway, or may regulate traffic over any 
road, pathway or waterway: 

Provided that the competent authority shall— 

(a) give notice in writing of such action to the local authority if any in whose 
charge such road, pathway or waterway is; and 

(b) restore any snch road, pathway or waterway to its original use and condition 
as Boon as the necessities of the case permit this to be done. 

12. (1) A competent authority maj control the operation of any post, telegraph, 
telephone or wireless office or Btaiion in any part of the area for which he is ap- 
pointed, and. in particular, may intercept any postal article, or telegraphic, tele- 
phonic or wireless message in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents 
and may prohibit its further transmission. 

(2) The powers conferred by sub-section (1) shall be exercised in consultation 
with the postal authority in charge of the office or station concerned, or with any 
superior postal authority. 


13- (1) The Local Government may, by notice in writing, direct the keeper of 
any press not to print any matter concerning the rebellion or any matter which 
may tend to promote feelings of enmity between the different classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects until snch matter has been approved by a competent authority : 
and the Local Government may, by such notice, require the keeper of the press to 
deposit with the District Magistrate security not exceeding two thousand rupees, in 
money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India. 

(2) A direction under Bub-section (1) shall not affect, the printing of matter 

3 tied by or on behalf of Government, or of news supplied by any news-agency 
ed in tbia behalf by the Local Government. 

(3) If security has been required in respect of any press under sub-section (1), 
and before the security is furnished the press is used for the priming of any 
matter in contravention of the direction made under that sub-section, the Local 
Government may, by notice in writing, declare the press so used and any other press 
found in or upon the premises where such press is so used to be forfeited to 
His Majesty. 


(4) If security has been furnished in respect of any press under sub-section {V 
and the presB is used for the printing of any matter m contravention of the direc- 
tion made under that sub-section, the Local Government may, by notice in writing, 
declare the security or any portion thereof to be forfeited to His MAjesty. 

(5) If the security deposiled in reipect of a press, or any portion thereof has 
been forfeited under sub-section (4), and the press is again used for printing any 
matter in contravention of the direction made under sub-section (I), the Local Go- 
vernment may, by notice in writing, declare the press so used and any other press 
found in or upon the premises where such press is so used, along with any unfor- 
feited balance of the security, to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

6. Where any press is declared forfeited to His Majesty under this "action, the 
Local Government may direct the District Magistrate to issue a 
any police officer, not below the rank of Sub-Inspwtor, to seize and detain any pro- 
perty ordered to be forfeited and to euter upon and search for such property in an, 
premises where it may be or may be reasonably suspected to be. 
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(7) Every notice under this section shell be directed to the keeper of the press 
concerned end shall be sent to the District Magistrate who shall cause it to be 
served in the manoer provided for the service of summonses under the Code : 

Provided that if its service in such manner cannot by the exercise of due dili- 
gence be effected, the serving officer shall affix a copy of the notice in some cons- 
pieuous part of the place where the press is situated, and thereupon the notice shall 
be deemed to have been duly served. 

(8) In this section “press” includes all engines, machinery, types, lithographic 
4 stones, implements, utensils and other plant and materials used for multiplying 

documents. 


14. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 96 of the Code shall 
be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act prejudicial 
to the restoration or maintenance of law and order has been, is being or is about to 
be committed, or that preparation for the commission of any such offence or act is 
being made ; 

(d) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; 

and the provisions or the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to such searches 
made under die authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property 
seined, under this section. 

15. Any authority on which a power is conferred by or under this Chapter may, 
by general or special order, authorise any person to enter and search any place the 
search of which such authority has reason to believe to be necessary for the pur- 
pose of- 


fs) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to exercise such power ; or 

(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of anch power has been duly complied with ; or 

(c) generally, giving effect to such power or securing compliance with, or 
giving effect to, any order given, direction made or condition prescribed in the exer- 
cise of such powes. 

16. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
given, or condition prescribed is accordance with the provisions of this Ordinance 
or of the rules made thereunder, the authority which made the order, gave the di- 
rection or prescribed the condition may take or cause to lie taken such action as it 
thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

17. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 4 or section 9 shall be punish- 
able with the imprisonment which may extend to three years, or with fine, or 
with both. 

18. Subject to the provisions of section 1 7, whoever disobeys or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given or condition prescribed in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter IT, or impedes the lawful exercise of any power 
referred to in that Chapter, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

19. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public servant or any servant 
of a local authority or any railway servant to disregard or fail in bis duty as such 
servant shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with both, 

20. Whoever dissuades or attempts to dissuade any person from entering the 
military or police service of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

21. Whoever by words, whether spoken or written, or by signs or by visible 
or audible representations or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which is false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true, with 
intent to cause or whieh is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or to any 
section of the public, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant, or any 
dais of His Majesty's subjects, shall be punishable with imprisonment wiich may 
extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

22. (9) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area have a ss isted or harboured rebels, or have attacked the persons or property of 
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respective means of snch inhabitants. 

fl 5 e P»y»W« b y »“y Pewon may be ncorered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land revenue. 

Explanation ,— For the purposes of this section, the “ inhabitants ” of an area 
includes persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or bold 
land or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves 
or by their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in 
such area, notwithstanding that they do not actually reside therein. 

23. “Die Local Government may, by general or special order, appoint persons to 
be competent authorities to exercise any of the powers conferred upon a competent 
authority by Chapter II withiu such area as may be specified in the order. 

. ?,*.* X n an y in which this Ordinance is in force, the following amendments 
shall be deemed to be made in the Burma Village Act, 1907, namely 

(a) In sub-section (1) of section 20,— 

(i) after the word “abetting,” where it first occurs, the word “ rebels M shall be 
deemed to be inserted, and that word shall have the meaning given to it in sec- 
tion 2 of this Ordinance ; and 

(ti) after the word “abetting” in the second place where it occurs, the words 
" or is abetting attacks on the persons or property of members of a community 
of His Majesty's subjects ” shall be inserted. 

[b) In section 21. after the words “ assistant conservator," the words “ or any 
commissioned officer of His Majesty's forces, or any officer of the Burma Military 

S tlice not below the rank of Assistant Commandant, or any police officer not below 
e rank of Deputy Superintendent” shall be deemed to be inserted. 

25. Ill The Local Government., subject to the control of the Goveruor General 
in Council, may by notification in the Burma Gazette, make rules— 

(a) to prevent communications with rebels, and to secure information of the 
movements of rebels ; 

(b) to prevent attacks on the persons or property of members of a community 
of His Majesty's subjects, or to secure information of such attacks and of designs 
to make such attacks ; 

(c) to secure the safety of His Majesty’s forces and police ; 

(d) to regulate the exercise of powers by competent authorities ; 

(e) to provide for the custody pending production before a Court of prisoners 
token in circumstances in which the provisions of the Code cannot be followed 
without undue inconvenience ; and 

(f! generally, to catry out the purposes of this Ordinance. 

(2) In mating a rule under this section the Local Government may provide that 
any contravention thereof shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both. ... , _ .... 

2g. (i) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
unto this Ordinance shall be cognizable and oon-bailable. . 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained »*}*« £pd®L* E^ 1# Sra ^,**2 
•action 121, 121A, I®, 123, 153 A, 160, 186, 187 ,188, 180, 227^M». 506. 807, pt 508 
of the Indian Penal Code, or under section 17 of the Indian Criminal law Amend- 
ment Act, 1908* shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything contained m section l9o or sectioo 19fi of the 
any Court otherwise competent to take wjgoizance of an offenw M^ahle nnd» 
•**<» 131 , 121A,.I22,.1% 153A, 186, , 18f fc 186_or ^alOkbmg 


Joke cognizance of such offence upon a pohce-report being made to it 
(a) of tub-section (1) of section 173 of the Code, but shall not proceed with the trail 
nnlera it has received a complaint in respect of such offence tindersecUon Wow 
section 196, as the cause may be, and the absence of such complaint thill bt nasoa- 
abla cause, within the meaning of section 344 of the Code* lor postponing the com * 
mencement of the trial and for remending the accused. 
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27. No proceeding rale or order purporting to be taken or made under this 
Ordinance snail be called in question by any Court, and no civil or criminal pro- 
ceeding shall be instituted against any person for anything done, or in good fiuth 
intended to be done, under this Ordinance or any rale made thereunder. 

28. Nothing contained in this Ordinance shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which cons- 
titutes an offence punishable under this Ordinance. 


ORDINANCE NO, VI OF 1931 

( 2 1st. September 1931 ) 

An Ordinance to remove temporarily the obligation imposed 
upon the Governor General in Council to uell gold or ster- 
ling when demanded. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient that the Governor 
General in Council should be relieved, while the emergency continues, of the obli- 
gation imposed upon him by section 5 of the Currency Act, 1027, to sell gold or 
sterling when demanded at rates therein fixed: It is hereby enacted aB follows:— 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Currency Ordinance, 1931. 

2. Until the Governor General in Council, by notification in the Gazettee of 
India, directs to the contrary, section 5 of the Currency Act, 1027, shall have no 
force. 


ORDINANCE NO. VII OF 1931 


[ 24th . September .1931 ] 

An Ordinance to repeal the Currency Ordinance, 1931, and to 
regulate sales of geld or sterling under section S of the 
Currency Act, 1927. 

Whereas it is expedient to repeal the Currency Ordinance, 1931, and to resume 
and regulate sales of gold or sterling under section 5 of the Currency Act, 1927 ; It is 
hereby enaoted as follows 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Gold and Sterling Sales Regulation Ordi- 
nance, 1931. 

2. The Currency Ordinance, 1931, is hereby repealed. 

3. (1) Notwithstanding anything containedT in section 5 of the Currency Act, 
1927 (hereinafter referred to as “ the said section ”), sales of gold or sterling nnHpr 
the ssid section- 

fa) shall be completed only by the Imperial Bank of India (hereinafter 
as “ the Bank ”), at its local head offices in Calcutta and Bombay ; 

(d) shall be made only to branches in Calcutta or Bombay or banks for the 
time feeing recognised in this behalf by the Governor General in Council ; 

(c) shall be made for financing— 

(O normal trade requirements, excluding any requirement falling 
clause (d). 

(it) contracts completed before the 2ist September, 1931, and 

(mi) reasonable personal or domestic purposes ; and 


under 

referred 


under 
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(4) ahatt not be made for— 

^ 01 *R ,d 01 ■“»« ooia or bnllion, ot 

W> Bqoidrflng to orenoM enhance poeition of any tank in wapeet of any 
month "Sequent to to month in which to demand for gold or aterling te made . 7 

(9) Where any demand >e made under the laid section to to Controller of the 
Currency at CelontU or to to Deputy Controller of the Currency at Bombay, it 
shall be forwarded forthwith to the local head office of the Bank. 3 1 

4. The Governor General in Connoil may, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
make rule* — t 

(а) prescribing conditions as to the amounts of gold or sterling which may be 
sold to any mogntsed bank, and the procedure regulating the making of demands 
for gold or sterling; ; 

(б) prescribing the authoritiei which may determine if the cocditious imposed 
upon sales by or under this Ordinance hare been satisfied ; 

(O authorising a Managing Governor of the Bank to suspend the recognition of 
wy^bimk^promionidly^ for a^nod not exceeding seven days, and regulating the 

(d) generally, to carry out the purposes of this Ordinance. 

5. No suit or other proceeding shall lie in any Court in respect id anything 
done or in good faith intended to be done under this Ordinance or the rules made 
thomnnder. 


ORDINANCE NO. VIII OF 1931 


m 


( 10th. October 1931 ) 

An Ordinance to try Cases in the accused’s absence. 

This Ordinance made provision for procedure in trials before the commissioners 
inted under the Criminal Procedure (Punjab Amendment) Act of 1931, as exteo- 


(1) The commissioners shall have power to take such measures as they may 
think necessary to secure an orderly conduct of trials and where any accused by 
his voluntary act has rendered himself incapable of appearing before commissioners 
or resists his production before them or behaves in any other way or wilfully con- 
ducts himself to the serious prejudice of the trial, the commissioners may, at any 
stage of the trial, dispense with the attendance of such an accused for such period 
as they may think fit and proceed with the trial in his absence. 

(2) Where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused whose atten- 
dance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1) such an accused shall be deem- 


(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure of 
ao 98, oo finding of sentence or order passed in. a trial before commissioners shall be 

U.u a. l. in -i i a i : .. wbaltAAvar 


held to be illegal by any court by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoeyei 
arising from the absence of any or all of the accused whose attendance has been dis- 
pensed with under sub-section (1). 


ORDINANCE NO. IX OF J931 

( 29th. October > 1931 ) 

An Ordinance to emend temporarily the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1930* 

Whereas an e me r gency h as arisen which makes it necessary to amend temporarily 
tin Bengal Oriminal law Amendment Act, 1930 ; 
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Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
nicnt of India Act. the Governor-General is pleased *to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 

1. This Ordinance may be called (he Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordi- 
nance, 2931. 

2. So long as this Ordinance remains in force the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1930 (hereinafter referred to as the said Act), shall be deemed to be amend- 
ed in the manner shown in sections 3, 4 and 5 of this Ordinance. 

S. In sub-section (1) of section 2 of the said Act, for the words beginning 
“Where, in the opinion of the Local Government”, and ending with the words “mov 
by order in writing”, the following shall be substituted, namely 

“Where, in the opinion of the Local Government, there are reasonable ground* 
for believing that any personn- 
el*) is a member of an association of which the objects nnd methods include the 
commission of any offence included in the First Schedule, or the doing of any act 
with a view to interfere by violence with the administration of justice, or 

(ii) has been or is being instigated or controlled by a member of any such asso- 
ciation with a view to the commission or doing of any such offence or act, or 

(iii) has done or is doing any act to assist the operations of any such association, 

the Local Government may, by order in writing**. 

4. In the First Schedule to the said Act,— 

(a) in paragraph (1), for the figures ‘*148”. the figures “121, 121 A, 122, 123, 148. 
21ff’ shall fee substituted ; 

(b) after paragraph (1) as so amended, the following paragraphs shall be inserted, 
namely 

**f2) Any offence under the Explosive Substances Act. 1908, 

(3) Any offence under the Indian Arms Act, 1876* ! ; and 

(c) paragraph (2) shall be renumbered as parograph (4), 

5. In paragraph (a) of the Second Schedule to the said Act. for the figurct 
•148*’. the figures “121, 121A, 122. 123. 148, 216” shall be substituted. 


ORDINANCE NO. X OF 1931 

[ 4th November, 1931, ] 

An Ordinance lo prevent assemblies of men from proceeding 
from British India into the territory of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir and promoting dis- 
orders therein. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to prevent assem- 
blies of men from proceeding from British India into the territory of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir and promoting disorders therein 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 12 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, ihe Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate tne 
following Ordinance 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Kashmir State (Protection against 
Disorders) Ordinance, 1931. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the Punjab. __ 

2. (1) Where the District Magistrate is of opinion that five or more pttsons are 

assembled within his district for the purpose of proceeding together into the territory 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, , , , 

and that their entry into or presence in such territory is likely or will tepaw 
cause Interference with the administration of such territory, or danger to numa« 
life or safety, or a disturbance of the public tranquillity, or a riot or an affray wiic- 

m he msy/bymdtr in writing stating the material facts of the case, direct such 
persons to disperse. 
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. (*) A oopy ol »uch order (haU be »tuok np at the place whan auek penoaa an 
for the time bang uaembled, and ita content* shall be proclaimed to them, with 
best of drum. 

(3) After theorder has been so promulgated, any five or more persons of the 
persons^ assembled who remain assembled or who re assemble, whether at or near the 
Sdeee of promulgation or at any distance from it, shall be an unlawfnl assembly 
Within the meaning of section 149 of the Indian Penal Code. 

3 . (1) Where the District Magistrate has reason to believe that there it a 
movement in hie district for the promotion of assemblies ofperaons for the purpose 
of proceeding from British India into the territory of Hit Highness the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir, 

and that the entry of such assemblies into such territory or their presence therein 
is likely or will tend to caase interference with the administration of such territory, 
or danger to human life or safety, or a disturbance of the pnblio tranquillity, or a 
riot or an affray within such territory. 

he may, by order in writing, direct persons generally to abstain from assembling 
for such purpose in any area specified in the order. 

(S) Such order shall be notified by proclamation, published throughout the 
specified area in such manner as the District Magistrate may think fit, ana a copy 
of such order shall be forwarded to the Local Government. 

(3) If, after such order has been made, any five or more persons assemble with- 
in the specified area, any Magistrate or police officer not Mow the rank of Sab- 
Inspector may require such person* to state and explain their purpose in 
assembling, and if they fail to give a satisfactory ex pin nation may require them to 
disperse. 

(4) Any five or more of the persons so required to disperse who remain assembled 
or re-asuemble, whether at or near the place where they were required to disperse or 
at any distance from it. shall be au unlawful assembly within the meaning of section 
141 of the Indian Penal Code. 

(5) No order under sub-section (1) shall rennin iu torce lor more thaii two 
months from the making thereof, unless the Local Government, by notification in the 
local official Gazette, otherwise directs. 


ORDINANCE NO. XI OF 1931 


( 30th . November , 1931. ) 


An Ordinance to confer special powers on the Government 
of Bengal and its officers for the purpose of suppressing 
the terrorist movement and to provide for the spee- 
dier trial of offences committed in furtherance of 
or in connection with the terrorist movement. 


Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers on the Government of Bengal and its officers for the purpose of suppressing 
the terrorist movement and to provide for the speedier trial of offences committed in 
furtherance of or in connection with the terrorist movement ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : 

1- U) This Ordinance may be called the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 


s Schedule extend to the whole of 
district of Chittagong, but 
the Gazette of India, extend 


* ?! “• provisions to any other area m Bengal, 

kg** *n this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or con- 

W “the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedwre t 1898 ; and 
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(b) ‘scheduled offence’* meant any offence specified in the Schedule. 

a. (1) - Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may require any person whom he eutpeote to be 
acting or about to act in a manner prejudicial to the public safety or peace to gi?e 
an account of his identity and movements, and may arrest and detain him for a 
period not exceeding twenty-four hours for the purpose of obtaining and verifrioc 
his statements. 

(2) An officer making an arrest under this section may in ao doing use any 
means that may be necessary. 

4. (1) If, in the opinion of the local Government, any land or building cau be 
utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for the accommodation of troops 
.or police or prisoners or persons in custody, the Local Government may, by order 
in writing, require the occupier or other person in charge of that land or banding to 
place it at the disposal of Government at such time as may be specified in the order 
together with the* whole or any part specified in the order of any fixtures, fittings, 
furniture or other things in such manner os it may consider expedient. 

(2) In this section ^building” includes any portion or portions of a building 
whether separately occupied or not. 

(3) The collector may, on the application of any person who has suffered loss by 
the exercise of the power conferred ny sub-section (1), award to such person such 
compensation as he thinks reasonable. 

5. (1) If, in the opinion of the District Magistrate, any product, article or thing 
or any class of product, article or thing, can be utilised in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of this Ordinance, the District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require 
any owner or person in charge of such product, article or thing to place it at the 
disposal of Government at such time and place as may be specified in the order ; 
ana the District Magistrate may dispose of or use it in such manner as he may 
consider expedient. 

(2) The Collector may, on the application of any person who has snffered loss 
by the exercise of the power conferred by sub-section (1), award to such person such 
compensation as he thinks reasonable. 

6. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or limit, in such 
way as he may think expedient for the purposes of this Ordinance, access to any 
building or place in the possession or under the control of Government or of any 
railway administration or local authority, or to any building or place in the 
occupation, whether permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
Forces or of any police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or 
place. 

7. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or regulate, in such 
way as he may think expedient for the purposes of this Ordinance, traffic over any 
road, pathway, bridge, waterway or ferry. 

8. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require any person to 
make, in such form and within such time and to such authority as may be specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicle* or means of transport owned by him or in his 
possession or uuder his control. 

(2) The District. Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is expedient for the 
purposes of this Ordinance, may, by order in writing, require any person 
owning or having in his possession or under his control any vehicle or means of 
transport to take such order therewith for such period as may be specified in tbs 
order. 

9. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, publish in such 
manner at he thinks best adapted for informing the persons concerned.— 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified in 
the order, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other, dealing in, any arms, parts of 
arms, ammunition or explosive substances ; or 

(b) direct that any person owning or having, in his poasessiou or under hts 
control any arms, parts of arms, ammunition or explosive substances, shall keep the 
same in a secure place approved by the District Magistrate or remove them to any 
place specified in the order. 

(2) The District Magistrate may take possession of— 

(a) any arms, ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) any tod** machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in his 
opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person, for the com* 
mission of any scheduled offence, 
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^.ad may mako such order* as he may think fit for Oh custody and to pped 

4 0- It » Dietrict Magistrate may require any landholder, or any member, offleer 
at aerraat of any local authority, or any tauHti in an; «*««i aoBaaa or oiks 
edneatkmal inattentions, to asaiat in the reatoration and maintenance of law and order 
and m- the protection ol property in the poaaeaaion or under the control of Gorern- 

? #eot ’ ^ r .: ol n“ y * d .? ,n J? tr f , i <> " or ,oeal authority, in snob manner and with- 

ib nuh limits as the District Magistrate may specify. 

11. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 96 of the Code shall 
be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the seaxch of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has Besson to believe that any scheduled offence or any offence punishable under 
this Ordinance has hoen, is being or is about to be committed, or that preparation 
for the commission of any such offence is being made t 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of nnythiue which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be need, for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 
under the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property 
seized, under this section. 

12. Any authority on which nuy power is conferred by or under this Chapter 
may authorise any peroou to enter and search any place the search .of which such 
authority has reason to believe to be necessary for the purpose of.— 

(a) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to exercise such power ; or 

(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such power has been duly complied with ; or 

(c) generally, giving effect to such power or securing compliance or giving effect 
to, any order given, direction made or condition prescribed m the exercise of such 


power. 

13. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
given, or condition prescribed, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, the 
authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition may 
take or caubo to he taken such action ns it. thinks necessary to give effect therein. 

14. (1) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area concerned io the commission of scheduled offences or are in any way assisting 
persons in oommitting such offences, tli * Local Government may, by notification in 
the local official Gazette, impose a collective fine on the inhabitants of that area. 

(2) The Local Government may exempt auy person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fine, 

(3) The District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 

apportion such fine among the inhabitants wno are liable collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment shall be made according to the District Magistrate s judgment 
of the respective means of such inhabitants. .... 

(4) The portion of Buch fine payable by any person may be recovered from hiui 

as a fine or as arrears of land revenue. , . A 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a fine 
realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment, has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful act o* tne innaDi* 
tants of the area. 


Explanation .— For the purposes of this section, the ‘‘inhabitants of an area 
include persons who themselves or by their agents or seryants occupy or bold land 
or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who toxmrn ' ves 
or by their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land m 
*uch area, notwithstanding that they do not actually reside therein. 

IS. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any —J^on LSIui 

or condition prescribed in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter or impedes 
^lewWexeroiee of any power referred to m_ thi._ Chapter^ 


L.1 • * M W VIM UWTQUIUICU* UUMV, nv,vv.w •) 

•object to the control of the Local Government, — 
police officer not below the rank of Deputy 
°®owr not below the rank of Captain. 


i the powers 
irintendent or to any 


military 
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(8, The Local GotrenmMnt may invert any Sob-divisional Magistrate, or any 
police officer not below the rank or Deputy Superintendent or any military officer not 
below the rank of Captain, with any of Die powers of a District Magistrate under 
this Chapter. 

(3) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, authorise any civil or 
miliUuy officer to exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate under this 
Chapter in a specified area or in connection with a specified operation or series of 
operations, 

17* (1) The Local Government, subject to the control of the Governor General 
in Oounoil, may, by notification in the local official Gazette, make roles— 

(a) to prevent communication* with absconders and to secure information of the 
move tents of absconders ; 

(b) to prevent attacks on the parsons or property of His Majesty’s subjects, 
or to secure information of such attacks and of designs to make such attacks ; 

(c) to secure the safety of His Majesty’s forces and police ; 

(d) to regulate the exercise of powers confernd by or under this Chapter ; 

to) to provide for the custody pending production before a Court of prisoners 
taken in circumstances in which the provisions of the Code cannot be followed 
without undue inconvenience ; 

(f) generally, to carry out the purposes of this Chapter. 

( 2 ) In making a rule under this section the Local Government may provide that 
any contravention thereof shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

18. Except as provided in this Chapter, no proceeding or order purporting to 
be taken or made under this Chapter shall be called in question by any Court, and 
no civil or criminal proceeding snail be instituted against any person for anything 
done, or in good faith intended to be done, under this Chapter. 

19. Nothing contained in this Chapter shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act for omission which cons- 
titutes an offence punishable under this Chapter. 

20. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, any offence punishable 
under this Chapter shall be cognizable and non-bailablc. 

21. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under section 160, 180, 187, 188. 189. 227, 228, 505, 506, 5h7 or 508 of the Indian 
Penal Code, or under section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 
shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 oi section 196 of the 
Code, any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence punishable 
under section 186, 187, 188, 228 or 505 of the Indian Peual Oodo may take cogni- 
zance of such offence upon a police-report being made to it under clause (a) of 
sub-section (1) of section 173 of the Code, but shall not proceed with the trial 
unless it has received a complaint in respect of such offence under section 195 or 
seotion 196 as the case may be, and the absence of such complaint shall be reason- 
able cause, within the meaning of section 344 of tbo Code, for postponing the com- 
mencement of the trial and for remanding the accused. 

22. In the event of this Chapter being extended to the Presidency-town of 
Calcutta then for the purposes ot this Chapter *’ District Magistrate M shall mean 
in that town, the Commissioner of Police. 

23. Courts of criminal jurisdiction may be constituted under this Ordinance of 
the following classes, namely 

(t) Special Tribunals ; 

(it) Special Magistrates. 

24. (1) A Special Tribunal may bo constituted by the Local Government for 

such area as it may think fit, and shall consist of a President and two other 
members who shall bo appointed by the Local Government. The President of the 
Tribunal ahaU be a person who holds or has held office or is acting or has acted 
as a Judge of any High, Court, and the other members ahall be persons qualified 
under sun-section (3) of section 101 of the Government of India Act for appoint- 
ment as Judges of a High Court. . 

(2) If for any reason a member of a Tribunal is unable to discharge his duties, 
the Local Government shall appoint another member in his place, and upon soy 
such change occurring, it shall not be incumbent on the Tribunal to re-call or re- 
hear any witneaa who has already given evidence, and. it may act on any evidence 
already recorded by or produced before it. 
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procedure pwcnbed by the Co de tor the tffld of warrant ceeee by Majflatratta : 

Provided that the Special Tribunal shall make a memorandum only of At tubs* 
tanee 9* e?ldenoe ofSwh witness i examined, and shall not be bound to adjourn 
fi?f iJLmsU “yulu^! 066 qn C88 ^-adjournment is, in its opinion, nwmuxj In 

®j In meters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1). the provisions of 
the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Chapter or the rules made 
thereunder* shall apply to the proceeding of a Special Tribunal ; and, for the pur- 
pose °f the said provisions, the Tribunal shall be deemed to be a Court of Session. 

(3) In the event of any difference of opinion among the members of a 
Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail 

27% A Special Tribunal may pass noon any person convicted by it any sentence 
authorised by law for the punishment of the offence of which such person is convic- 
ted. and no order of confirmation shall be necessary in respect of any sen twice 
Passed by it : 


Provided that where a Special Tribunal convicts any person of any offence punish- 
able under the first paragraph of sectiou 307 of the Indian Penal Code, committed 
after the promulgation of this Ordinance, it may pass on such a sentence of death 
or of transportation for life. 

28. The Local Government may. by notification in the local official Gaiette, 
make rules providing for— 

(i) the times and places at which Special Tribunals may sit ; and 

(ii) the procedure of Special Tribunals, including the powers of the President, 
and the procedure to be adopted in the event of the President or any other member 
being prevented from attending throughout the trial of any accused person. 


29. Any Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class who has exercised 
powers as such for a period of not less than four years may be invested by the 
Local Government rith the powers of a Special Magistrate under this Ordinance. 

30. Where, in tie opinion of the Local Government, or of the District Magis- 

trate if empowered by the Local Government in this behalf, thore are reason awe 
grounds for believing that any person has committed a scheduled offence not punish- 
able with death, or an offence punishable under this Ordinance, the Ixical Govern- 
ment or District Magistrate, as the case may be, may, by order in writing, direct 
that such person shall be tried by a 8pecial Magistrate. - „ 

31. (1) In the trial of any case under this Ordinance, a Special Magistrate shall 

follow the procedure laid down in sub-section (l) of section 26 for the trial of eaaes 
by a Special Tribunal : __ 

Provided that such Magistrate may, in tryiug any offence punishable under tws 
Ordinance, follow the procedure prescribed in the Code for the summary, trial of 
cases where no appeal lies. . , A . .. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1), the P™™ 0 ®? 
the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Chapter shall aPP[7 J® jS? 
proceedings of a Specid Magistrate ; and for the purpose of I be mU provisions the 
Special Magistrate shall be deemed to be a Magistrate of the ^rst clasa. 

32. A Special Magistrate may pass any sentence authorised .by taw. wepta 
sentence of J®ath or of transportation or imprisonment for a term exceeding ntvd 
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(3) In disposing of an appeal under this section, a Special Tribunal shall follow 
the same procedure and shall have the same powers as an Appellate Court follows 
and wmfcr the Code. 

34. No direction shall be made under section 25 or .section 30 for the trial of 
any person by a Special Tribunal or Social Magistrate, for an offence for whidi 
he was being tried at the promulgation* of this Ordinance before any Court, but, 
save as aforesaid, a direction under either of the said sections may be made in 
respect of any person accused of s scheduled offence, whether such offence was 
committed before or after the promulgation of this Ordinance. 

38. If in any trial under this Chapter it is found that the accneed person has 
committed any offence, whether such offence is or is not a scheduled offence, the 
Court may convict such person of such offence and pass any sentence authorised 
by law fur the punishment thereof* 

36. The President of a Special Tribunal or a Special Magistrate may, if he 
thinks fit, order at any stage of a trial that the public generally, or any particular 
person, shall not have access to, or be or remain in, the room or building used bv 
the Court. 

Provided that where in any case the Advocate General certifies in writing to the 
Court that it is expedient in the interests of the public peace or safety or of the 
peace or safety of any of the witnesses in the trial that the public generally should 
uot have access to, or be or remain in, the room or building used by the Court, the 
President or Court, as the case may be, shall order accordingly. 

37. (1) Where any accusod, in a trial before a Court constituted under this 

Chapter, has, by his voluntary act, rendered himself incapable of appearing before 
the Court, or resists his production before it, or behaves before it in a persistently 
disorderly manner, the Court may, at any stage of the trial, by order in writinjg 
and made after such inquiry as it may think nt, proceed with the trial in h» 
absence. . t 

(2) Where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused wboBe 
attendance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1), such accused shall bo 
deemed not to plead guilty. 

ier under sub-section (1) 


(3) An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the 
trial, or of bring present in person if he has become capable of appearing, or 
appears in Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentence or 
order passed in a trial before a Court constituted under ibis Ordinance shall be 
held to be illegal by any Court by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever 
arising from the absence of any or all of the accused whose attendance has been 
dispensed with under sub-section (1). 

38. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1572, when 
the statement of any person has beeu recorded by any Magistrate, such statement 
may be admitted evidence in any trial before a Court constituted under this 
Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable of giving 
evidence, and the Court is of opinion that such death, disappearance or incapacity 
has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

39. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the 

time being in force, or of anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority 
made or done, there shall, save as provided by this Chapter, be no appeal from auy 
order or sentence of a Court constituted under this Chapter, and save as aforesaid 
no Court shall have authority to revise such order or sentence, or to transfer any 
case from any such Court, or to make any order under section 491 of the Code, or 
have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of any’ proceedings of any such Court, 
or in respect of any direction made under this Chapter. , . 

40. The provisions of the Code and of any other law for the time being is 
force, in so far as they may be applicable and in so far as they are not inconswtcpi 

lions of this Chapter or the rules made thereunder, shall apply 


upon 


with the provisions 

all matters connected with, arising from or conseqoent 
criminal courts constituted under this Chapter. 

41. The provisions of section 36 and section 37 shall ai „ 
appointed under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1 
proceedings now pending or to be instituted before them, as if such 
were Special Tribunals constituted under this Chapter ; and notwiths tandin g toe 
provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the time being in force, or o 


a trial by special 

to Commissk»s» 

"* ot 
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anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority made or done, ml?q as 
provided in the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act 192b, no 
Court shall have authority to revise any order or sentence of such ComtnimkmeM, 
or to transfer any case from such Commissioners, or to make any order under 
section 491 of the Code, or have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of any 
proceedings of any auen Commissioners. 


ORDINANCE NO. XII OF 1931 


[ 1/jtk December 1931. j 

An Ordinance to provide against instigation to the iHegal 
refusal of the payment of certain liabilities and to 
confer special powers on the Government of the 
United Provinces and its officers for the 
purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide against 
instigation to the illegal refusal of the payment of certain liabilities and to ooufer 
special powers on the Government of the United Provinces and its officers for 
the purpose of maintaining law and order ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make And promulgate the 
following Ordinance. 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the United Province Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, 1931. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the United Provinces, except section 21, which 
extends to the Whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and the tk>n- 
thal Pargauas. 

(3) This section and section 21 shall come into force at once. The remaining 
provisions of this Ordinance shall come into force at once in the District of Alla- 
habad. Rae Bareli, Unao, Cawnpore and Etawah only, but the Local Government 
may, by notification in the local official Gazette, declare that any or all of 6uch 
provisions shall come into force iu any urea of the United Provinces on Buch date 
as may be appointed in the notification. 

2. In this Ordinance, “the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898/ 

3. The Local Government may, by notification in the Local official Gazette, 
declare that in any area in which this section is in force land-revenue or any sum 
recoverable as arrears of land-revenue, or any tax, rate, cess or other due or amount 
payable to Government or to any local authority, or rent or agricultural land, or 
anything recoverable as ariears of or along with such rent shall be a notified 

4^ ^(1) Any person to whom an arrear of a notified liability is due may apply 
iu writing to the Collector to realise it, and the Collector may, after satisfying him- 
self that the amount claimed is due, proceed to recover it as an arrear of land- 
revenue, 'in accordance with the law applicable to the recovery of arrears of land- 
revenue iu the area concerned* 

(2) Nothing in this section or in section 23 shall prevent any persou to whom 
an arrear of a notified liability is due from recovering it in accordance with the law 
applicable to the recovering of such arrear, or any person from whom any amount 
has been recovered under this section in excess of the amount due from him from 
recovering such excess in accordance with law from the person on whose behalf the 
Collector nas realised it. 

5. (1) The Local Government, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to # act, in a manner 
prefcdiotal to the public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, give any one or 
mar of the following directions, namely, that such person 

fa) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 
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fb) dull wide or Kmtio In toy at ea s peci fied Id the order : 

Jc) fbtfl remove himself Iron, and shtfnoi leturn to, sny’aien specified in the 
older; 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, Abstain from such acts or take tneh 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, as may be specified 
in the order. 

(5) An order made under sub-section (1) shall not, unless the Local Government 

by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one * — 

the making thereof. 


(3) A order made under sub-section (1) shall be served on the person to whom 
it^ relates in the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

6. (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can be 
utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for the accommodation of troops 
or police, or for the purpose of giving effect to this Ordinance or any order made 
thereunder, or otherwise for the public advantage, the Local Government may, by 
order in writing, require the occupier or other person in charge of the land or build- 
ing to place it at the disposal of Government at such time as may be specified in 
the order, together with the whole, or any part specified in the cider, of any fixtures, 
fittings, furniture or other things for the time being in the building, and the Local 
Government may dispoae of or use such landi building, fixtures, fittings, furniture or 
other things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

(*) In this section “building 1 includes any portion or portions of a building whe- 
ther separately occupied or not 

(3) The Collector, may. on the application of any person who has suffered loss 
by the exercise of the powers conferred by this section, awsrd to such person such 
com p ensation as he thinks reasonable. 

7. Ihe District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or limit, in snob 
way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, access to any building or 
place in the possession or under the control of Government or of any railway admi- 
nistration or local authority, or of any building or place in the occupation, whether 
permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air Forces or of any 
police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or place. 

8. The District Magistrate, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has used, is using or ia about to use any vehicle or means 
of transport in his possession or under his control in a manner prejudicial to the 
public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, require such 'person to take such 
older therewith for such period as may be specified m the order. 

9. Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 

order of the Local Government may, within any area specified in such order, require 
any landholder, village headman, lambardar, insmdar or iagirdar. or any officer or 
servants of any local authority, or any teacher in any school, college or other edu- 
cational institution, to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and order 
and in the protection of property in the possession or under the oontrol of Govern- 
ment or of any railway administration or local authority, in auch manner and with- 
in such limits as the officer so authorised may specify. . . 

10. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 93 of the Code shall 
be deemed to iaelude a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act prejudicial 
to the publie safety or peace has been, is being or is about to be committed, or that 
preparation for the commission of any such offence or act in being made : 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under danse (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in thst clause ; 

and the provisions or the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 
under the authority of any warrant issued, sod to the disposal of any property 
adzed, under this section. 

11. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
given, or mi@i prescribed, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, the 
authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition may 
take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

18. (1) Whoever, by words either spoken or written, or by signs or by viable 
representation!, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or 
dees of persons not to pay or to defer payment of toy notified liability, 
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and whoever dots any act, with intent ©s knowing it to bo likely Hut any 
woods, signtor visible repireeutations eontsining soon instigation ahsU thereby & 
tt aamunica tad directly or indirectly to any person or class of persons in any manner 
whatsoever, 

shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with 
lino, or with both. 

« No Magistrate shall take cognixanoe of any offence punishable under this 
section except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute snob offence made 
by a police officer not below the rank of sub-inspector, or upon receiving a oom- 
plaint of faota which constitute such offence made by a revenue officer not below 
the rank of Naib Tebsildar. 

IS. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 5 shall be punishable with impri- 
sonment which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 


14. Subject to the provisions of section 13, whoever disobeys or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given, or condition prescribed in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter 1, os impedes the lawful exercise of any power refer- 
red to In that Chapter, abaft be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to 
six iw onthi, or with fine, or with both. 

15. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public servant or any servant 
of a local authority or any railway servant to disregard or fail in his duty as such 
servant shall bo punishable .with imprisonment which may extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with both. 

IS. Whoever dissuades or attempts to dissuade any person from entering the 
military or police service of H» Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, ov with fine, or with Doth. 


17. (1) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area are concerned in the commission of offences or other acts which are prejudicial 
to the maintenance of law and order or te the public revenues, or are harbouring 
persons concerned in the commissions of such offences or acts, the Local Government 
may. by notification in the local official Gazette, impose a collective fine on the 
inhabitants of that area. 

(2) The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of inch fine. 

(3) The Diatrict Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment shall be made according to the District Magistrate’s judgment of 
the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) The portion of snch fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land-revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a fine 
realised under this section to any person who, tn the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment, has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful act of the inhabi- 
tants of the area. 


Eacplanation'--l?oi the purposes of this section, the “inhabitants” qf an ana 
include persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold land 
or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves or by 
their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in snob ana, 
notwithstanding that they do not actually reside therein. 

IS. Whoever publishes, circulates or repeats in public any passage from a 
newspaper, book or other document copies whereof have been declared to. be forfeited 
to his Majesty under section 99 A of the Code, or under the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, as amended by section 21, or under any other enactment for the 
time being in force, shall be punishable with injpri®«fiment which may extend to fix 
months, or with fine, or with both. 

1»T (1) Where wy young person under the age of sixteen ran is eonrioted fcy 
any Court of an offence under this Ordinance or of an offence which in the opinion 
of the Court has been committed in furtherance of a 'movement prejudicial to the 
pnbUe safety or peace, and such young person is sentenced to fine, tha Court may 
order that the fioeshall be paid by the parent *r guardian of such young person 
as if it had been a fine imposed upon the parent or guardian : 

_ Provided that no such order shall be made turns the parent or guardian has 
had an opportunity to appear before the Court and be braid. 





exceeding two months. ,, , _ 

4 . (I) The Loctl Government, if satisfied that there arc reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, give any one or 
more of the following directions, namely, that such person— , 

(a) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(b) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; ..... 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to any area specified in the 

(1) shall conduct himself in such manner, Abstain from such acts, or take such 
older with any property in his possession or under his control, as may be specified 
in the order. 

(2) An order made under sub-section (1) shall not, unless the Local Government 

by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month from the 
making thereof. _ . . 

(3) An order made under sub-section (1) shall be served on the person to whom 
it r dates ut the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

5. (1) If,, in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can be 
utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for the accommodation of troops 
or polity or for the purpose of giving effect to this Ordinance or any order mad© 
thereunder, or otherwise for the public advantage, the Local Government may, by 


fixtures, fittings, furniture or other things for the time being in the ^ buildmg^ anu 


• anch manner an it mftV consider expedient. . 




tkm to that f ffW t. * ■ , iL , , 

(2) In any am to which a deelanrthm under snb- section (pext en da, the Lnoal 
Gonmmnt aay exercise all or any of the following powers in regard to the cob- 
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(a) it may. by general or special order in writing, require any trate to mato a 
vetaru in such form and within such time rud to such authority i 
fied in tike order of the stocks of such commodity held by him or conrigned to him 


•uch commodity or for or in connection' with the production or manufacture of each 

W 
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commodity, and of any other dealing by him therein ; of the persons with whom and 
the prioes at which any snch contracts or other dealings were made or had or the 
prices at which such commodity has been bought or sold by him ; of the cost of 
production of such commodity, so far as it may be known to him, and the profits 
usually made or expected by him on the sale thereof ; and of any other matters 
specified in the order with respect to which, in the opinion of the Local Government 
it is desirable to obtain information for the purpose of controlling the price of such 
commodity ; 

(b) it may, by notification in the local official Gazette, prescribe the conditions 
uoder which (including the maximum price at which and the persons by whom and 
to whom) such commodity may be sold : and such conditions may oe general for 
the whole area or may vary as regards different localities therein, and different con- 
ditions may be prescribed for different classes of such commodity ; 

(c) it may, by order in writing, require a trader to place the whole or any por- 
tion of his stocky whether immediately available or not, at the disposal of the Local 
Government at such time and place and in such manner as may oe specified in the 
order, on receiving payment therefor at the price or prioes fixed under clause (b)» 

(3) In this section “trader” includes a manufacturer, producer, warehouse-keeper 
or vendor, and, in the case of a vendor, a wholesale or retail vendor whether acting 
on his own behalf or on behalf of any other person, and, if not acting on his own 
behalf, the person on whose behalf he is- acting. 

9. If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any product, article or thing, or 
any class of product, article or thing, can be utilised for the public advantage, the 
Local Government may, by order in writing, require any owner or person In charge 
of such product, article or thing to place it at the disposal of Government at such 
time and place as may be specified in the order ; and the Local Government may 
dispose of or use it in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

10. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require any person to 
make, fa such form and within such time and to such authority as may be specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in 
bis possession or under his control. 

(2) The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, by order in wnting, require any person owning or having In his 
mmmMNL or under his control any vehicle or means of transport to take such 
order therewith for such period as pay be specified in the order. 

11. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing published in such 
manner as he thinks best adapted for informing the persons concerned.— 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to snch exception as may be specified in 
the order,, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in, any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition or explosive substance ; or 

<b) direct that any person owning or having m his possession or under his control 
any arms, parts of arms, ammunition or explosive -substance, shall keep the same 
in a secure place approved by the District Magistrate or remove them to any place 
specified in the order. 

e The District Magistrate may take possession of— 
any arms, ammunition or explosives, or 

any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in his 
opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other persons* for the pur- 
pose of causing unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any property of 
Government or of any railway administration or of any local authority, 
and may make such orders as he may think fit for the custody and disposal thereof. 

12. Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order oi the Local Government may, within any area specified in such order, 
appoint persons ns special police officers ; and any person so appointed shall be 
deemed to have been appointed as a special police officer in accordance with the 
purisms of any enactment relating to the appointment of special police officers in 
men in that area. 

18. Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, within any area specified In such order, require 
any landholder, village headman, lambardar, inamdar or jagirdar, or any officer or 
servant oi any local authority, or any teacher in any school, collage or other cdlieaf 
tionffi luattanen to assist in the restoration mid maintenance of law and cider and 
ufth* protection of property in the possession or under the ooutrot of GoveraaMttt 
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or of any railway administration or local authority io such manner and within such 
limits as tbs officer so authorised may specify. 

14. If, in the opinion of the Local Government, it is necessary for the public 
advantage to secure the continuance of any pubic utility service, as defined in section 
2 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, other than a public utility service owned by 
Government, the Local Government may— 

(a) by order in writing, require the owner or person in charge of the utility 
service or of any thing ancillary .thereto or the person in control of any establish- 
ment ancillary thereto, to take or abstain from such action in respect or any supply 
of such service as may be specified in the order ; or 

(b) after giving notice in writing to the ownu* or porson in charge of the 
utility service or of any thing ancillary thereto or to the porson in control of any 
establishment ancillary thereto or, if such owner or penon has disobeyed, or 
neglected to comply with, an order mudo under clause «a), without such 
notice, assume control of such service, thing or establishment, and take such order 
therewith as may, in the opinion of the Local Government, be necessary to secure 
the continuance of such service. 

25. The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, in consultation with the chief postal authority in the district, con- 
trol the operation of any post, telegraph, telephone or wireless office or station and 
in particular, may intercept any postal article or telegraphic, telephonic or wireless 
message in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may prohibit 
its farther transmission. 

16. The District Magistrate may- 

fa) require accommodation to be provided on any railway train or any vessel for 
any passengers or goods, and, for this purpose exclude from such train or vessel 
any passengers or goods which it is already carrying or about to carry; 

(b) require that any specified persons or classes of persons or persons proposing 
to travel to specified destinations, or any specified goods or, classes of goods or goods 
consigned to specified destinations, shall not be carried on any railway or vessel ; 

(c) exclude or eject any passenger from any train or vessel ; 

(d) stop, or prohibit the stopping of, trains or vessels at any station ; or 

(e) in consultation with the local railway authorities, require special trains to be 
provided for the conveyance of troops, police or other persons. 

17. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, depute one or mono police 
officers, not below the rank of head constable, or other persous, to attend any public 
meeting for the purpose of causing a report to be made of the proceedings, and 
may, by such order, authorise the persons so deputed to take with them an escort 
of police officers. 

Explanation .— For the purposes of this section a public meeting which is open to 
the public or to any class or portion of the public meeting notwithstanding that is 
held in a private place and notwithstanding that admission thereto is restricted by 
ticket ot otherwise. 

26. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code 
shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section haa 
reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act prejudicial to the 
public safety or peace has been, is being or is about to be committed, or that 
preparation for tno commission of any such offence or act is being made ; 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched uuder clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe «s being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 
under the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property. seized, 
under this section. 

19. Any authority on which any power is conferred by or under this Chapter 
may, by general Or special order, authorise any person to enter and search any place 
the search^ of which such authority has reason to believe to be necessary for the 

9 *(«0*McertainiDg whether it is necessary or expedient U> exercise such 

power 5 or— . . 

(bj ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 

10 the exorcise of such power has been duly complied with ; or 
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(o) family, giving effect to such power or wearing compliance with, or firing 
dm to. nay order given, direction mode or condition proscribed in the exercise 3 
•nob power. 


SO. It any person disobeys or neglects to comply with 'an order made, direction 
given, of condition prescribed, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter. the 
authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition 
* may take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give eftj, t 
thereto. 

21. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given in. accordance with the provisions of section 4 shell be punishable with impri- 
sonment which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

22. Subject to the provisions of section 2!, whoever Zdisobeys or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given, or condition .prescribed in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter If, or impedes the lawful exercise of any power re- 
ferred to in that Chapter, shall be pani suable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or With fine, or with both. 

29. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any pnblio servant or any servant of 
a local authority or any railway servant to dig regard or fail in his duty as such 
servant shall be punishable with imprisonment which may exteud to one year, or 
with fine, or with both. 

24. Whoever dissuades or attempts to dissuade any person from entering the 
military or police service of His Majesty shall be punishablo with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

25. Whoever by words, whether spoken or written, or by signs or by viable cr 
audible representations or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which Is false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true with 
intent to cause or which » likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or to any 
section of the public, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant, or any 
dass of His Majesty’s subjects, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

20. (1) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area are concerned in the commission of offences or other acts which are prejudicial 
to the maintenance of law and order or to the pnblio revenues, or are harbouring 
persons concerned in the commission of such offences or acts, the Local Governmenl 
may, by notification in the local official Gazette, impose a collective line on the inha- 
t»Unts «f that area. 

(2) The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section oi such 

inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fine. , 

(3) The District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment shall oe made according to the District Magistrate’s judgment of 
the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
is a fine or as arrears of land revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of. the proceeds of a fine 
realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment, has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful acts of the inhabi- 
tants of the area. 

Explanation,— For the purposes of this section, the '‘inhabitants” of an area in- 
cludes persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold land 
or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves or by 
their hgents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in such ties, 
noth withstanding that they do not actully reside therein. 

— » " — «-»• «-- -s — — 1 *~ ,J — — ^ from a news- 

forfeited to 

i # y o _ ¥ _ _ punishable 

with ImpriiSonment which may extend to six months, or with 'fine, or with noth. 

28. (1) Where any young person under the age of sixteen years is convicted by 
any Court of an offence under this Ordinance or of an offence which in i the opinion 
of the Court has been committed in furtherance of a movement prejudicial, to the 
public safety er peaoe, and such young person is sentenced to fine, the court may 
order that.thsfias shall be paid by the parent or guardian of such young perm as 
if it had been a fine imposed upon the parent or guardian : 





